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Account  of  thi  Life  And  tf^ritings  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.  t).  F.  R,  S. 
Edinburgh  ;  late  Profeffhr  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfty  t^ 
Glafgow.  By  Dugald  Stewart,  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh;  read  at  diN 
ferent  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Society.  8vo.  Pp.  222.  5^* 
Creech,  £din)>urgh;  and  Longman  and  Rees,  London.    1800. 

IN  our  lad  number  we  prerente<i  to  our  readers  an  account  of  Ste- 
wart's Life  of  Robertfon*  That  biographical  performance  wa4 
the  produdion  of  a  man  of  genius  and  erudition,  defcribing  znothef 
man  of  genius  and  erudition  who  purfued  a  different  courfe  from 
himfelf.  In  the  work  before  us,  he  exhibits  a  mind  which  was  ex- 
ercifed  in  fimilar  purfuits  with  his  own  \  between  whom  and  him 
there  was  not  merelv  the  fympathy  of  fuperior  talents  ;  but  alfo  th< 
coincidence  of  intelle&ual  habits^  The  author  was  extremely  inti- 
mate with  the  fubjed  of  his  biography  \  and,  tt  his  o^n  writing! 
have  Aewn,  ptofoundly  converfant  with  his  writings;  which,  as  he 
was  thoroughly  competent  to  comprehend,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  - 
juftly  to  appreciate.  The  life  of  a  contemplative  phiiofopher  is,  m 
its  nature,  devoid  of  materials  which  often  conftitute  the  mod  pro- 
minent parts  of  biographv.  This  Want  oar  author  acknowledges  ia 
his  introduflory  paragraph. 

"  The  life/'  he  fays,  ^'  of  which  I  am  now  to  prefcnt  (o  thd  Roya^  ?  m 
ciety  a  (hort  account,  although  it  fixed  ajv  aera  in  tbe  Wxoxy  of  modem 
philofophy,  was  uncehnnoDly  barren  of  thole  incidents  which  furnilb  Trr* 
terials  for  biography  ;-*ftreB«ouflj  devoted  to  trttth,  to  vjrla«^  fi»d  to  thfr 
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bed  interefts  of  mankind;  but  fpent  iiv^the  obfcurily  of  a.  learned  retire- 
ment, remote  from  the  puriuits  of  ambition,  and  with  little  folicitude  about 
litcra.y  ttime.  After  the  agitation,  however,  of  the  political  convuUions 
wliich  Karo[ie  has  wilneilea  for  a  courle  of  yf-ars,  fh€  hinple  record  of  fuch 
a  life  may  derive  an  intfirefl  even  from  its  uniformity';  and,  when  con- 
Iraded  with  the  events  of  tlic  palling  fcene,  may  lead  the  thoughts  to  fome. 
views  of  humaa  nature,  on  wii.ck'it  isnot  ungrateful  to  repole." 

Tkocnas  Rcid  ^as  born  on  the  2J6th  of  April,.  17x0,  at  Strackan, 
in  Kmcardinelhire,  a  country  parifli  fituated  about  twenty  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  His,'fa- 
ther,  the  Reverend  Lewis  Resd,*  was  minifter  of  the  parifli  for  fifty 
years,  and  rcfpefled  by  all  who  knew  him  for  hisr  piety,  prudence,  and 
benevolence.  For  fome  generations  a  confiderable  portion  of  litera* 
ture  diftinguifhcd  the  family  of  the  Reids.  His  maternal  houfe  was 
fio  lefs" eminent  Tor  literary  cndowme'frts.  His  mother  was  filter  to 
the  Gregories,  who  were  repnarkable  for  mathematical  fcicnce  ;  one 
of  whom  yap  profeffor  of  aftionomy  at.  Oxford,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  A  fec^»nd  was  profcfibr  of  mathematict 
at  ^  Andre wv '^^  &  t^i^J  s^t  £din)}ur^h.  Thcfe  were  the  firtt* 
pcrfons  wlfio  taught  the  Newtonian  philofophy  in  the  northern  uni- 
verfitics,  Y;)ung  R^id  went  to  fchool  at  Kincardine,  a^nd  at,fir{l 
gave  no  proofs  of  fuperior  abilities.  His  fchoolmafter,  however,  fore- 
told, that  he  would  turn  out  to  be  a  man  of  good  and  well-wearing 
parts.  "  **  A  predi£Vion,"  fays  our  author,  **  "which,  although  it  im- 
plied no . flattering  hopes  of  thofe  more  brilliant  endowments  which 
.arc;cQmmQnly  regarded  as  tbe  conftituexKs  of  genius,  touched,  not 
vnhappily,  011  that  capacity  of  patient  thought  which  contributed  fo 
powerfully  ^o  the  fuccefs  of  his  philofophical  rcfearchcs/' 

From  Ichocl  he  was   ftnt  to  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  after 
continuing  there'  the  ufual  time  he  was  appointed  librarian.     This 
'fituaticn  was  acceptable  to  hi^m,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  in- 
'dulging  his  pafiionfor  ftuJy,  and  united  the  charms  of  a  learned  fo- 
cjety  with  the  quiet  of  an  academical  retreat.     Here  he  very  clofely 
*ftudied  mathematics.     In   1736  he  made  an  excurfion  to  England, 
and  became  acquainte^d  with  charafters  of  the  firft  literary  eminence. 
■   Returning  to  Scotland  he,  in   1737,   was  pfefented  to  the  living  of  J 
Ncw-Machar  in  Aberdeenfhire  ^  and  here  he  appears  to  have  fpent 
'the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  mod  intenfc  ftudy  j  more  particu- 
larly in  a  careful  examination  of  the  laws  of  external  perception,  and 

•  of  the  other  principles  which  form  the  ground- work  of  human  know-* 

•  ledge.     His  chief  relaxations  were  gardening  and  botany,  to  both  of 
*which  purfuits  he  retained  his  attachment  even   in  old  age.     His  firft 
•publication  was  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  for  the  year  1748.     It  is  entitled,  yfn  EJfay  on  ^an- 

^tity^  occafioned  by  reading  a  Treatife,  in  which  JtmpU  and  compound  i?tf- 

tios  are  applied  to  Virtue  and  Merit.     Of  this  work  our  auvhor  pre* 

-fcnts  an  anaiyfis,  and  concludes  that  the  metaphyfical  reading  of  Mr. 

«Reid  was  nor  yet  very  exienfive.     In  1752  he  was  clcdled  profelfor 
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tjf  philofophy  in  the  univerfuy  of  AVerdecn,  in  which  fituation  he 
greatly  enlarged  his  acqijaintance  with  pncumat  Ic^gy  and  othcf 
branches  of  phiiofophy.  Soon  aher  his  r^'tnovai  to  Ab'Tuecn^  he,  ill 
conjundlion  with  Dr.  John  G'Cgory,  pi<ijf>ted  a  literary  fociety^ 
which  iubfifted  tor  many  years,  and  which  feems  to  have  had  the 
h-appieft  cfFcils  in  awakening  and  diredl in <i;  that  fpirit  of  philofoplii- 
cal  relearch,  which  has  fincc  reflected  (o  much  hiftre  on  tac  north  of 
Scotland.  The  number  of  valuable  works  which  iffucd  nearly  abr)ut 
the  fame  time,  fron  ihdiv«du:ils  conned^e  "-  with  this  inlticuroii  more 
particularly  the  writings  of  Reid,  Gregory,  Campbi  LLi  Beat- 
tie,  and  Gerard,  furnifh  the  beft  panegyric  on  the  enlightened 
views  of  thole  undu-r  whofe  direction  it  was  ongtnally  formed. 

"  Among  theCe  works,"  ftiys  our  biographer,  "  the  mofl  origiiial  and 
profound  was  unqacliionably  the  Inquity  into  the  Human  Mind,  publiihcd  by 
jDr.  Reid  in  17 6  K  The  plan  appears  to  have  b.c*n  conceived,  and  \\\6 
jfubje^t  deeply  medi fated,  by  t4ie  author  long  be To.c ;  but  it  is  dujbtf'ul, 
whether  his  niodeily  would  have  ever  permitted  him  to  prefent*  to  the 
world  the  fruits  of  his  folitary  ftudies,  withoat  the  encourageraeiU  which 
he  received  from  the  general  acquieicv-nce  of  iiis  ailociatcs^  iu  the  nioft  im- 
portant conclufions  to  which  he  had  been  led." 

Reid  had  once  adopted  the  Berkleian  fyftern  of  the  non-exiftentt 
of  matter,  but  in  inVcftigatina  the  phiiofophy  of  Hume  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  fallhood  of  that  nypothcfis.  Of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  Dr.  Reid's  enquiry  his  biographer,  without  defcending  to  an  ana* 
lyfis,  m<:ntions  the  grand  purpofe.  **  His  great  obje£l  was  to  re- 
cord and  to  claflify  the  phenomena  which  the  operations  of  the  hu« 
jnao  mind  prefent  to  thofe  who  refledl  carefully  on  the  fubjecls  of  thci/r 
confcioufnefs  ;  and  of  fiich  a  hiftory,  it'  is  manifcft,  that  no  abridg- 
roeiit  could  be  offered  with  advantage."  Here  our  biographer  marks 
a  very  important  epoch  in  Ihe  hiftory  of  pncuma,to!ogy.  **  The  idea 
of  profecuting  the  iludy  of  the  human  mind,  on  a  plan  analo;;ous  to 
that  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  adopted  in  phyfics  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lord  Bacon,  ifnotfiift  conceived  by  Dr.  Reid,  was  at 
leadiiift  carried  iuccefsfuily  into  execution  in  his  writings."  The 
influence  of  the  general  views  opened  in  the  Novum  Organum^  may 
be  traced  in  almoft  every  page  of  his  writings  ;  and,  inde.: :,  tnc  cir- 
cumftance  by  which  thefe  are  fo  ftrongly  a;id  charadleriuically  dif- 
tinguiihed,  '\s^  that  they  exhibit  the  fuit  ly(hmatical  attempt  to  ex- 
emplify, in  the  ftudy  of  human  nature,  the  fame  plan  of  invelliga- 
tion  which  conducted  Newton  to  the  properties  of  lijiht,  and  to 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Mr^  Stewart  here  marks  a  difjinclion  be- 
tween the  inventive  powers  v^hich  conftitute  genius,  and  the  inveili- 
gating  efforts  at.d  inductive  proceir<'s  which  lead  to  true  philofuphy, 
and  illurtrates  it  from  a  pafl'age  in  Dr.  Reid's  writings. 

"  It  is  genius/'  fays'  that  philofopher,  '' and  not  the  want  of  it,  that 
adulterates  phi  oibphy,  and  fills  it  with  error  and  fiilfe  theory.  A  creative 
iinagiuation  difdains  the  mean  offices  of  diggin^j  for  a  foundation,  ot  r(»- 
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moving  rubbiihy  and  carrying  ifia|vrla4s :  leaving  thefe  fervite  eiDplojmeAit 

l(i  the  drudges  in  fcicnce,  it  plans  a  delign.^and  rail'es  a  iiibric.  Inven* 
lion  lapplics  materials  where  they  are  wanting,  and,  fancy  adds  colouring, 
and  every  befitting  ornament.  The  work  pleafes  the  eye,  and  want*  no* 
thing  bat  folidity  and  a  good  foundation.  It  fecms  even  to  vie  with  the 
works  of  nature,  till  fome  ruccce4ing  archited  blows  it  into  roins,  and 
builds  as  goodly  a  fabric  of  his  own  in  its  place." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Inquiry,  Dr.  Rcid  was  invited  to 
the  moral  philofophy  chair  by  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  on  the  re- 
figodtion  of  Adam  Smith.  His  plan  comprehended  a  view  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  atSlive  powers  of  aian;  a  fyftem  of  praAical  ethics }  the 
general  outlines  of  natural  jurifprudence,  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  politics.  A  few  lectures  on  rhetoric,  which\wcrc  read,  at  m 
feparate  hour,  to  a  more  advanced  clafs  of  ftudents,  formed  a  volun- 
tary addition  to  the  appropriate  functions  of  his  office.  His  bio- 
grapher, who  had  been  his  pupil,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
preceptorial  charader. 

"  The  merits  of  Dr.  Re  id,  as  a  public  teacher,  were  derived  chiefly 
irom  that  rich  fund  of  original  and  indrudive  philofophy  which  is  to-  m 
found  in  his  writings;  and  from  his  unwearied  alfiduity  in  inculcating 
principles  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  eflential  importance  to  human  hap- 
pinefs.  In  his  elocution  and  mode  of  inftruclion,  there  was  nothing  pecu- 
liarly altraflive.  He  feldom,  if  ever,  indulged  him felf  in  the  warmth  at 
cxtenipore  difcourfe;  nor  was  his  manner  of  reading  calculated  to  increafe 
the  effcdl  of  What  he  had  committed  to  writing.  Such,  however,  was  the 
iimplicity  and  perfpicuity  of  his  rtyle ;  fuch  the  gravity  and  aulhoritv  of 
his  character;  and  luch  the  general  inlerefl  of  his  young  hearers  in  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught,  that  by  the  numerous  audiences  to  which  his  in* 
iirudions  were  addrefled,  he  was  heard  uniformly  with  the  mod  filent  snil 
refpecttul  attention."  ' 

While  engaged  in  profeflbrial  inftruflion  he  continued  to  purfuc 
his  enquiries  into  the  human  mind.  In  1781  he  withdrew  from  hts 
public  labours,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  literature*  Though 
turned  of  feventy,  his  mental  vigour  was  as  great  as  in  the  prime  of 
life.  At  feventy- five  he  produced  his  eflay  on  the  intelle6^Ufil  powers 
of  man,  and  at  fcventy-eight'his  cflays  on  the  a£^ive  powers  of  man. 
A  fcdion  is  devoted  by  the  biographer  to  obfervations  on  the  fpirit 
and  fcopc  of  Dr.  RciJ's  philofophy. 

The  great  objed  of  his  ftudies  was  to  recommend  the  plan  of  Lord 
Bacon  for  enlarging  human  knowledge,  and  cfpecially  to  apply  thd 
new  organ  to  inveftigations'conccrning  the  human  mind.  Our  bio- 
grapher exhibits  a  view  of  the  philofophy  of  Bacon,  and  (liews  the 
rcfult  of  its  application  to  different  fciences,  efpccially  on  the  know- 
}edgc  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  prefents  an  account  at  once  hiftorical 
and  ftatiftical  of  pneumatology  to  the  time  that  Dr.  Reid  commenced 
his  labouis.  In  the  opinion  of  the  biographer  Dr.  R.  was  the  firft 
who  conceived  juftly  and  clearly  the  smalogy  between  natural  and 
moral  philofophy  :  **  defining  with  precifion  tiiediftinfi  provinces  of 
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obfervation  and  of  refledton,  in  furnifiiing  the  data  of  all  our  rca- 
fonings  concerning  matter  and  mind  ;  and  demonftrating  the  neceffity 
of  a  careful  Reparation  between  the  phenomena  which  thry  rcfpeflive* 
ly  exhib  t,  while  we  adhere  to  the  fame  mode  of  philolophizing  in* 
invefti^ating  the  laws  of  both. — He  has  exemplified  with  the  hap. 
pieft  fuccefsy  chat  method  of  inveftigarion  by  which  alone  any  iolid 
progreK  can  be  made ;  directing  his  enquires  to  a  fubjc£^  which  foims 
a  oeceflary  ground -work  for  the  labours  of  his  facccllbrs, — an  analy 
fia  of  the  various  powers  and  principles  belonging  to  our  conlficu- 
tion."  For  this  purpofe  he  recommended  and  exemplified  an  analyfis 
ot  our  mod  important  intellectual  and  a^live  principles,  and  this  was^ 
the  objeA  of  hhs  various  philofophical  publications,  which  were  dif« 
ferent.iUges  of  the  fame  enquiry.  In  his  firft  performance  he  con* 
fined  bimlelf  entirely  to.the  live  i'enfes,  and  the  principles  of  our  na«' 
tare  neceflarily  connedled  with  them  j  referving  the  farther  profecu* 
tion  of  the  i\ibje£t  for  a  future  period. 

Our  biographer  enters  at  great  length   into  Dr.  Reid's  mode  of 
analyfts,  and  anfwers   various  objections  that  have  been  made  to  his 
doiStrines,  and  efpecially  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Pricftley.     To  folFow 
the  obje£lions  and  anfwers  would  occupy  much  more  fpace  than  wc 
can  beliow  on  metaphyseal  coniroverfy  :  therefult,  however,  is,  ac- 
Gordmg  to  bis  biographer,  that  Reid  uniformly  applied  the  indu£live 
mode  of  enquiry  to  the  human  mind  ;  that  he  made  very  confidera-. 
bJe  advances  himfelf  in  his  refearches,  and  held  out  to  others  the 
gu'ule  that  was  to  conduct  them  to  farther  knowledge  of  the  hum;ai 
cijnd,  and  ot  its  application  to  the  prat^ical  bufmef:*  of  life*     Reid 
bimletf,  however,  has  Amply  exhibited  the  principal  facts   that  tend 
to  develope  the  mind,  without  carrying  his  refearches  to  the  nume- 
rous relations  by  which  pneumatolugy  is  connected  with  the  practical. 
bufinefs  of  life.     The  pu/luit  and  artainments  of  Dr.  Reid,  concern- 
ing the  human  mind,  our  author  conftders  as  bearing  nearly  the  fame 
relation  to  the  different  branches  of  intelleflual  and   moral  fcience, 
(fuch  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  natural  theology,  and  po- 
litics,) in  which  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  (lands  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  phyfiology  and  pathology.     Here  we  muft  make 
aa  obfervation  which  could  not  with  propriety  come  from  our  bio- 
grapher  himfelf,  that  Mr.  Stewart's  own  work  on  the  pliilofophy  of 
the  human  mind,,  befides  much  original  difcovery  on  fubjedts  which, 
to  ufe  his   analogy,  Reid  had   to  a  certam  degiee  anatomiz^ed,  ynry 
happily  exhibits. the  operation   of  intelledual  powers  in  the  practice 
of  life;  or,  CO  continue  the  analogy.,  difplays  the  a£iive  exertions  of 
thofe  mufcles,  veins,  and  bones,  the  cxiltence  and  relative  pofitton  of 
which  Keid  had  before  demonftrated  and  explained  :  and  we. are  hap- 
py to  find,  from  fome  incidental  obfervations  of  our  author,  that  he 
is  purfuing  his  ittveftigations  into  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 
Interfperfcd  with  his  account  of  the  wrkings  of  Reid  are  very  valu* 
able  obfervations  by   Mr.  Stewart  himfelf.     A   great   defideraium   itv 
thp  ftttdy  of  pneamatoiogy  is  a  lyftem  of  inductive  logic  formed  up- 
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on  the  plan  delineated  in  the  new  organ  of  Baconi  and  appUcablc  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  human  mind. 

"  Thi-  logical  rules/'  be  remarks,  "  which  !ay  the  foundation  of  founcf 
and  uielul  cunclufions  concerning  the  laws  of  Hits  internal  world|  although 
notallogelher  overlookt-d  b)  Lord  Bacon,  were  |>lainly  not  the  principal 
objeJl  of  his  work  ;  and  what  he  has  written  on  the  liily  d^  co».  lilts  chlctJy 
of  detached  hints  dropped  carnally  ip  the  courfe  of  otliej  ipL'talati  )ns.  A 
comprehcnfne  view  of  tlie  fciences  and  arts  dependent  on  the  philolophy 
of  the  human  mind,  exhibiting  the  relation^  which  they  bear  to  each  other, 
and  to  that  general  fyftem  of  human  knowledge,  would  f  rm  a  natural  an4 
pfeful  introduction  to  the  ftudy  of  thieie  logical  principles."      i 

The  fupply  of  this  defect,  wc,  are  happy  to  obferve,  is  to  make 
part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  farther  labours.  From  a  rcv.cw  of  Dr.  Reid's 
ph;lofophy  our  author  returns  to  his  life. 

"  With  the  Essays  on  the  active  /nrjjers  of  Man ,'  fays  his  biographer,  "  he 
clofed  his  literary  career;  but  lie  continued,  notvvithltanding,  to  profecute 
bis  uudiei  with  unabated  ardour  and  aclivity.  The  more  modern  impiove- 
inents  in  chemiltry  attraded  his  parti^ulir  notice;  ai  d  he  applied  himielfi 
with  his  wonted  diligence  s^nd  fuccefs,  to  the  ftudy  of  its  new  theories  and 
new  nomenclature.  He  amuied  himiielf,  a  fo,  at  times,  in  preparing  for  a 
philolophica[  fociety,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  fhort  etiays  on  parlicu- 
jar  topics,  which  fjappeued  to  interelt  his  curioiity,  and  on  wh;ch  he 
thought  he  might  derive  u'eful  hints  from  friendly  dircuifion.  The  moft 
important  of  the.'e  were,  ^n  Examination  cf  Vi<it^T\^%y* s  OjiiniGrts  cayfcerniKg 
Matter  and  MirJ^^  Observatio?i:  on  theUicj,ia  of  b^R  Thomas  Mo^e;  and 
Thysiol'gkat  RifeciicTJS  en  Mu^culni  Motion, '  'I'his  lalt  eliay  appears  to  bav^ 
been  \\ritlen  i..  ine  e^^ht^-iixlh  >taf  of  his  age,  and  was  read  by  the  au- 
thor to  nis  aiiociales,  a  tew  monihs  befoie  his  dcaih." 

\V!  en  he  wr.s  turned  of  eighty  his  d.-n^cftic  comfort  fuffcred  a  deep 
wound  by  the  dedth  of  h!b  v\:fe.  He  hud  had  the  mibfommc,  to<^, 
of  furviving,  for  many  years,  a  numer  .us  family  of  promifang  chil- 
dren ;  (our  of  wbom  (twc)  Tons  and  two  d^iughtcrs)  died  after  they 
attained  to  maturity.  H  s  vij][our  of  health  he  retained  to  his  eigbty- 
icven'th  year.  During  the  lummer,  1796,  he  vifiied  Edinburgh,  and 
his  faculties  we  e  as  itr.ng-  as  ever ;  but  about  the  end  of  September 
he  was  fcized  with  a  violent  difordcr,  which  terminated  his  life  oa 
the  ;th  cf  October. 

V  In  point  of  bodily  conftitalion,'*  fays  his  biographer,  <'  few  men  have 
been  nio;e  indebted  to  nature  than  Dr.  Rfcio.  Hifv  form  was  v  gorous and 
athlet  c  ;  and  lii<  muciilar  force  (tht^ugh  h.  wrr  fomeu  hat  under  the  mid- 
dle .  zc)  anecunnonly  grtal ; — advaniages  to  which  his  habiUj  o^  temper- 
ance and  rxe.ci.e,  and  the  uncii)iiucd  eunit)  of  his  temper,  did  nmple 
jnftice.  His  countenance  was  K:v>ngly  expreiiive  of  deep  and  collected 
thjought;  but  when  brightened  up  by  the  lace  of  a  friend,  what  chiefly 
fraught  the  attci.tion  was,  a  look  of  good-wiL  and  of  kindnefs.*' 

"  in  ppvate  life  no  man  ever  maintained,  more  eminently  or  more  uni- 
form!}, the  di^nit)  of  philoiophy  ;  combining  with  the  moft  amiable  mo-; 
^iiy  and  gentlenefs,  the  nobleit  fpirit  of  independence.  The  only  prefer-* 
'  *  '  .      meet 
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tnent  which  he  ever  enjoyed,  he  Owed  to  the  unfolxited  favotfrV>f  ihetwo 
]earned  bodies  who  fuccertively  adopted  hiro  in  their  numbt;r ;  ami  tlic  ro- 
fpedab'e  rank  which  he  fu^.porled  in  locicty,  was  the  vvell-earnvd  reward 
of  his  own  acftdcmii'al  labours.  The  itudies  in  which  he  Jelightecl,  werp 
little  calrniatcd  to  draw  on  him  tlve  patronage  uf  the  great ;  and  he  was 
unikilled  in  the  art  of  counting  advancentent^  by  *  ilAlhioning  his  Joctrincs 
to  the  var)ing  hour.'  As  a  philo.opber,  his  genius  was  more  peculiarly 
cbara^errzed  by  a  found,  cautious,  ciiiiinguiihin*^  jiul^imenl;  bv  a  fingular 
patience  and  pcrteverance  (.f  (bought  j  and  b)  habilsyfllie  niou  fiKed  and 
c;^ncer.trated  attention  to  his  Ov\n  mental  operations ;— endowments  wliich, 
although  not  the  molt  fplendid  :n  the  eltimation  of  the  multitude,  would 
feem  entitled,  from  the  hiftory  ol'liciencc,  to  lauk  among  tiie  rareit  gifts  of 
the  mi:.d." 

Such  lis  the  fubftance  of  Mr.  Stewart's  account  of  Dr.  Reid.  Frona 
its  fubjedl  it  will  be  much  lef*  popular  than-  the  life  of  Robe('tion  or 
Smith  i  buc  to  metaphyflcal  readers  it  will  prove  a  very  vaiualle  acr 
-ceflion  ofknowl<dge:  it  may  in  a  few  wurds  be  characlerizeJ  as  A 
Statistical  Account  of  I'neumatol'jgy.  From  our  biograr 
phcr's  account  of  the  intclle£lual  character  of  ReiJ,  it  vv(juld  appear 
that  he  was  not  in  a  high  degree  endued  with  inventive:  pt^wcrs,  and 
could  not  properly  fee  denominated  a  man  of  fuperi^r  genius.  He 
effcftcd  his  objeds  by  found  juJi^ment,  caujious  difcrimination,  un- 
wearied patience,  and  indefatigable  perfcvcrance.  Thefe  are  q.iali- 
tics  and  .habits  which  a  confiderable  portion  of  mankind  pofii-fs  or 
may  attain,  and  one  of  the  principal  advantages  which  rclulis  from 
the  indudive  proccfs  inculcated  by  Bacon,  and  appiieU  by  .^eiJ,  is, 
that  it  peaces  the  attainment  of  philoiophical  knowled-e  withm  the 
reach  of  every  well-educated  man,  or  a  clear  and  folid  undcriland- 
ing,  without  requiring  extraordinary  papacicy. 


Ovcrton'f  Tru<  Churchmen  afceriained. 
(Concluded  from  Vol  XV.  />.  391.; 

WE  are  forry  to  be  under  the  neceflity  of  obfervincr,  th:»f,  not- 
withftandin^  Mr.  O.'s  prof.-fkd  x^om(^  U^x  regularity  and 
union,  his  whole  book  \^  fubftantialy  one  elab.)rafe  «ipoloey  for 
fchifi-natics  and  fcflarics  of  all  d^.noininaiion  ,  provided  ihc\  be  of 
the'genume  Calviniltic  ftamp.  We  liave  heard  it  obitived  by  per- 
sons of  liifcerrHnent  that  the  very  title  of  his  work  ih  fchiiina:.cai, 
and  intentionally  Ambiguous.  It  i^  obvu#u8,  jodeed,  ihai  his  *'  Tiue 
Churchmen,"  are,  by  no  means,  the  lame  with  "  True  Mt-mb^rs  of 
the  Church  of  England;"  for  he  Libours.  as  we  have  aljeady  icen, 
X^  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  f-icrair.cnr  cf  b4pnl'm,  aitd  lays 
very  little  ftrefs  on  church  c(»mmunion  V\ V  have  l>ecii  cenf ured  by 
him  for  afleiting,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Ciuirch  of  England,  that 
ihe  **  fuppofes  all  who  are  baptized  to  be  in  a  flare  of  falv^t'on  \* 
i(p.  115)  and  Mr.  Daubcny,  the  corrtdlnels  of  waofc  notions  ow  the 
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fttUeflof  ecdefiaftical  unity  his  rendered  hira  an  objefi  of  peculiar 
difhke  to  this  equrvocal  churchman,  is  reprobated  with  uncommon 
licnmony,  and  treated  with  grol's  injufticc,  becaule  he  ^*  fees  no  dif- 
ference between  the  true  Church  of  Chrift  and  the  national  church  | 
reprtfents  profcfled  memberlhip  w*th  thi<  national  fociety  as  farming 
the  line  of  diftindlion  between  the  world  which  lieth  in  wickednefii 
9nd  a'ftate  of  condemnation  before  Ood^  and  thofe  who  are  in  a  ftate 
of  fan^lification  and  falvation;  and  fpealcs  indifcriifitnately  of  all 
who  h4'/e  been  regularly  baptized,  and  remain  in  the  eftablifhed 
communion,  as  *•  piembers  of  Chrft's  bcdy/'  '*  partakers  of  Cb rift's 
jTpirit,"  &c.  (p.  X15.)  **  Tbv-diftindlion  between  the  n^itioha)  cfta- 
bliihment  and  the  true  Church  of  Chrift,  Mr.  Daubcny  teaches,  19 
unneceflary,  and  a  faifc  dilHnaion."  (P.  116.)  And  **  to  the  fame 
purport,  a  correfpondent  of  the  Aoti-Jacobin  Reviewers  obferves,  H 
curiou"  diftindioi)  has  lately  been  found  out  between  the  Church  of 
Chriftand  the  Church  of  England."  (P.  117.)  The  fame  ftrain  of 
aiccufation  frequently  recurs  (fee  pp.  264,  39j};  but  the  paffages 
hert  quoted  are  fgfficient  for  our  prefent  defi^n. 

The  candid  reader  of  this  ApoIc»gy  who,  without  confulting  the 
works  here  condemned,  fliould  implicitly  rely  on  Mr,  0,'s  integiity, 
as  judging  of  other  men's  minds  by  bis  own,  wouh*,  we  think,  from 
thefe  pailages,  be  led  to  inftr,  as  our  author  moft  probably  wiihed 
him  to  do,  that  Mr,  D.  and  our  correfpondrnt  belong  to  that  clafs 
of  fpurious  churchmen  who  fupport  the  eftablilhmcnt  merely  at  fuch, 
or  who,  to  fpeak  in  the  fafhionable  l^titudinarian  phrafe,  ^'  profefs 
fhemfelves  of  the  religion  of  the  magiftrate."  If  Mr.  O.  did  not 
wifli  fuch  an  inference  to  be  drawn,  for  what  purpofe,  we  aft,  are 
thefe  obfervations  brought  forward  ?  We  aflc  him,  we  will  not  fay, 
as  a  clergyman,  but  as  a  man  of  honour,  whether,  when  he  was  ex-^ 
routing  tt\i&  manoeuvre  to  difcredit  his  opponents,  he  was  confcious 
that  he  fairly  reprefented  their  fcntiments,  and  felt  no  bias  to  con- 
ceal the  truth  ?  But  we  (hall  fuiFer  thefe  gentlen^en  to  fpeak  for 
themfelves. 

^*  In  page  rao,"  fays  Mr.  Paubeny  to  Sir  Richard  Hi''l."  you  unnegef- 
farily  put  the  idea  into  your  reader's  head,  that  "  a  national  ^Qabllllinient 
is  o/te  thing  J  and  a  Chrillian  Church  another,"  I  fay  unnecesjariiy,  becaule  vCe 
have  nothmg  to  do  with  the  fubje^t.  In  this  country  a  national  eitablifh- 
ment  and  a  Chriiiian  Church  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  for  happily  for  us, 
they  are  ip  unifon  together.  Moreover,  you  itiuft  know.  Sir,  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  defended,  and  the  neceffity  of  communion  with 
it  enforced,  becaufe  it  is  -^  national  establishment,  but  bec^ufe  it  is  an  apof- 
tolic  church  of  Chrifl, 

'*  You  muCt  know,  if  you  will  but  give  yourfelf  time  to  confider,  that  a 
dodlrine  that  cries  uppu  ity  to  the  ruin  of  unity,  ought  to  be  rejected; 
^cau:'e  the  golpel  calls  ior  unity  as  well  To&fiurity,  You  mud  know,  more\ 
pvef,  fh^t  every  thing  that  is  to  be  ^bund  in  tl^e  true  chto  h  is  to  be  met 
wi|h  in  the  eltabiiii.ed  church  of  this  country ;  all  rhe  lound  members  of 
which  •  worfhip  God  in  th^  Spirit,  rejoice  in  Chrift  Jelus,  and  have  no 
rgi^d^nvr  in  Ih^  fle^/ 
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•♦  The  plain  member  of  the  church,  in  confeqiKnce  oflhe  falfc  ^iTlinc^ 
iion  here  made  between  tiie  nat'omal  church  9l\h\  xour  triu  churchy  the  'allacjr 
of  which  he  may  be  unable  to  difrove.  ;  is  led  to  ei^ped  (bmethin^  of 
which  he  U  not  in  poHenioi) ;  and  thereby  to  break  aWay  from  that  order 
and  government,  by  which  the  church,  as  a  (ociely,  was  designed  to  be 
held  together/'    (Diub«  Append,  pp.  475,  +76.) 

••  A  cufiuus  diHinction,"  lay<  our  corre ''ponder. t,  '*  has  lately  been  found 
out  between  the  Cliurch  of  Chrilt  and  the  CJiurch  of  England^  expreisl/ 
calculated  to  d  aw  away  cx>uiroon  people  from  the  church  to  which  tiicy 
are  confiitutionally  attached;  and  becaufe  purity  of  dodrioe  is  elfeiitidi  to 
the  perfection  of  a  church,  tliere^re  the  government  and  diicipiine  ofit 
^e  artfully  reprcfented  as  matters  of  no  conlideration.  Having  laid  this 
ibundation  on  which  to* erect  this  raiihaped  irn-gu^r  build  4ig,  whieh  is  to 
fupply  the  place  of  tl^iit  church  which  has  been  buiU  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apoftles  and  propheLSy  and  happil.  eiiablifhed  in  this  country  ;  tl^eie 
patrons  of  diforder  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  propagate  tlivf  ii.ejL  that 
the  Calvin  iiiic  dodfuie  is  the  only  pure  doctrine  of  the  church;  and  tiiat 
the  clergy  who  do  not  preach  it,  are  but  dumb  dogs,  igno.aiU  hnelnigs, 
who  have  been  called  to  the  work  of  the  miniltry  by  the  outward  a]»i><^inl- 
fnentof  men  only,  but  not  bv  the  iirjoard  calling  of  the  Ho  y  Ghoit.  rhefts 
loofe  notions,  duly  tcatterecf,  are  now  prmlucing  an  abundant  harveft  of 
Qninlbrmed,  though,  I"  trait,  lincere  ChriiUans;  who  thinking  it  to  be  a 
duty  they  owe  to  themfelve^  to  chooie  light  before  darkneis,  leave  tiie 
efcabliihed  church  of  tiicir  country,  which  tltey  are  taught  to  look  upon  at 
no  churcti,  for  the  lake  of  being  joined  to  the  pure  Church  of  Chrili,  eli^ 
where  aifem bled  ;.  and  thus  thole  who  have  been  admitted  menibers  of  an 
eftablilhed  Church  of  Cinilt,  become  fchiCinaiicson  the  raoit coni'cieutiout 
principle.*'     (Anti-Jac.  Rev.  Vol.  JV.  p.  3jy.) 

Our  readers,  we  believe,  are,  by  this  time,  convinced  that  the 
peifons  whofc  words  we  have  here  tranfcribed  are  fjo  timefcrvmg 
defenders  of  cftablifb meats  as  fuch  ;  and  that  the  only  rcafoii  which 
can  be  afligned  for  ihc  offence  which  tht-y  have  given  our  au.hor  is 
their  not  opening  the  church  doors  wide  enough,  and  admitting  every 
felf-commiflioned  fcif^aiy  who  impudently  afHrms  that  he  is  moved 
by  the  Spirit  to  preach  the  gofpel.  .  ti^jt  thcfc  writers  maintain  the 
'Catholic  principle  "that  epifcopacy  is  eflcnt'al  to  the  being  of  a 
church  \  Imd  this  is  a  crime  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  rijj^ht  evangelical 
minifter,  is  never  to  b<!  forgiven.  Had  Mr.  O., 'inOted,  intended 
fairly  to  meet  their  reatoning,  his  cfFirts  mult  have  been  dirt-fled  tp 
prove,  either  that  the  Church  of  Lngland  is  no  true  part  of  the 
Church  of  Chnft,  <»r  that  ex  cry  fchifmatical  congregation  in  the 
kingdom  is  as  true  a  part  of  it  as  the  Church  of  En^Und.  The  for- 
mer branch  of  this  aUernaciyc  we  60  not  accufc  Mr.  O.  of  holdin|j  ; 
but  the  latter,  underwood  with  certan  limitatijns,  is  obvioviflv  ex- 
preflive  of  h»s  real  opinion.  His  true  chunh,  l*ke  that  ot  i'iiflxop 
Hoadly  and  Sir  Richard  Kill,  is  myftical  ard  invifiblc;  and  the  gr- 
Duine  chara<£teriftic  of  Its  m;'mbers  is  to  iidopt  the  fp.cuUtive  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  toj^cthcr  with  tnc  cnthufi^ftic  reverie's  of  mctbndifm. 
Hbourconvevfion,  experience,  and  grace.     Sji;h  being  the  cafe,  -jre 
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feel  ourfelves  fully  warranted  to  fay  thar,  according  to  the  judgment 
rot  ol  the  Church  of  LngUnc  only,  hut  of  all  the  antient  Chriftsart 
fathers^  Mr.  O.  is  fo  far  from  beiDg  entitled,  as  he  arrogantly  pre- 
tends, to  the  cxclufive  appellation  of  a  **  True  Churc  hman,*' that 
bis  principles  are  tiiofe  of  o;ic  who  is  \^o  Churchman  »it  aJl. 

Mr.  O.y  In  his  Si.  ictures  on  Candour,  compluins  that  hi.^  **  Anti- 
J.icobm  fnovis,"   as   he  kindly   calls  us,  *•  llylc  his  partv" ''  fepara-r 
Uii^y'  '^  Jcitaries,'*  *'  feeders/'  "  iDethodifts,"  "  ichirmatics,"  '*  de- 
ceivcrs,"  &c.  (p»  267.)  ;  and   refers,  in  the   margin,  to  our  Review 
for  April  and  for  Jvinc  1799.'   Though  ht  re,  as   is   not  urifrequently 
thsi  csLiCy  Mr.  O.'s  references  arc  incorrcd,  yet  he  fcemi  particularly 
fo  h<ivc  in  his  eye  our  rcrnarks  on  Mr.  Cecil's  edition  of  Cadogan's 
dikourics,  whe:e  f  mic   of  thcfc  appcll.itiohs  are  certainly  applied  to 
them.  .  That  Mr.,  O.  ftiould  be  thus  forward  to  recall   this  article  of 
ours  to  the  reco  lecTion   (f  his  reaJers,  we  are  r^ither  furprrzcd,  but 
Ijy  no  mciins  forry;  for  he  has  thereby  exprefsly  idc.ntified  his  o\vn 
feiuinicnis  with  thole  of  the   peifons    whi)m  we   there  contk»nnned. 
And  if  ever  there  was  a  man   who    merited  the   nanr.es  of  which  our 
author  htre  complains,  it    was  Roma inc ;  a   proud,  ailuming,  difor- 
jdcriy,  fclf-0)nltiailcd,  apoftle  of  fchil'm  ;  a  man  who,  inftead  of  be- 
ing pjiicgyrizcd,  we  had  almoft  faid  deifijd,  as  a  godly  and  conicicn- 
cious  mnnlttr  of  the  cftabliflbed  Church,  dcferves   to  be   remembered 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  avowed   contemner  of  lawful   au- 
thority, and   a  relUefs  dlfluiber  of  unity  and   peace.     Yet  fuch  are 
the  men  whom    Mr.  O.   delightcth  to   honour.      Even   his    favtnnitc 
Mr.  Robinfon  can  ad  as  an  overfeer  or  fpiritual  dntASl(^r  of  the  evan- 
jgelical  fquadron  within  a  certain  diftricl  around   him^  and  can  ac- 
cept, without  fcruple,  the  occafional  afli (lance  of  the  moft  noiorioi:s 
fchifmatic   in    Eni^land.     **  Oil  the   'l^itfday,"  fays   Mr.  Rowland 
jHjH,  in  his  fecond    I'our  from    London  through  the  Hii;hUnds,  Sec. 
-**  called,  and  paffcd  the  evening  with    my   old  friend  Mr.  Robinfon, 
^nd  preached  a  iechire  for  him  in  his  church.*'     'They  were,  it  feemj, 
^ntimate  companions  at    C(  llegc,  whire  Mr.  Hill  informs   us,  they 
^*  were  pointed  at  as  out  0/  the  common  way^'^    This,  indeed,   is  very 
Jikely  to  be  true;  and  we  blame  not  Mr.   Robinfon   for   receiving, 
^ith  civility,  an  old  acquaintance,     But  when  he  employed  Mr.  Hill 
^o  preacjf)  tor  him,  c::n  we  fuppofe  Mr.  R.  ignorant  of  the  Eraftiaa 
x>rinciples  and   diforderly  pra«ftices  of  this  variant  miffion.:ry  ?     The 
/uppolition  is   impcfiible  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  to  con* 
vclude  that  he  does  not  very  gr.  atly   difapprove  them.     Yet  Mr.   H. 
.can  felicitate  ^e  p--ople  of  thofe  places  where  the   diflentinj*  teachers 
and  I  heir  congregations  occafionally  attend  the  church,  and  the  church 
people  attend    cue  mectinasi  for  *'  this  promifcuous  hearing  is,**  in 
his  opinion,  "  \\  bl.  llins:  to  the  place."     He  can  boaft  of  *'  preaching 
thrice   m  ihelf.^ptit  meet  ng-houfe./'  and  *'  record,  with  nr.uch  plea- 
fuie,  that  be  iig,  wi:h  tne  good    people  concerf«ed  with  Mf.  Ryland,'* 
a  d^fknting  teiKJicr,  *■'  on  a  communion    occafion,  he   was  happy   to 
;bc  admititd  CO  jufcalce  among  them.*'     I^ay,  ^'' ihis  J ort  of  J^iritual 
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mixfuriSf**  he  fays,  "  mak^s  the  bs/f  Chrijiian  communions.  •  The  chjl* 
drea  of  God  then  find  their  communion  wirh  each  other,  not  on  ac- 
count of  iheir  empty  dry  form^  ana  orders^  but  bccauic  thty  /iel  them- 
fclves  al)  one  in  Chrift.'*  This  is  the  man  whom  the  evangelical 
author  of  the  **  Sciipture  Charadvrrs"  empioys  to  preach  his  leisure  ; 
a  man  by  whom  every  par  ih  prieft  in  iLn^land,  who  uniierltanda 
and  values  the  truly  apoftolical  contlitufan  of  the  church  to  wnich. 
he  belongs,  would  confidcr  hib  pulpit  a*  polluted;  whifcoficrsof 
ai&itance  he  would  regard  as  an  infult,  ar)d  rcjed  with  icoMi. 

But  this  baftard  ipe.ies  of  Jiberalily  is  iy  no  means  peculiar  t3 
^lefiis.  Kobtnfon  and  R.  HilU  it  forms,  in  truth,  a  diltinguiihcd 
feitfre  in  the  charafterof  the  gcneralty  of  evangelical  miiniters.  In 
1796  or  1797  the  Rev.  Mr.  S.meon,  Ft  How  of  King's  College^  and 
niiiiiirer  ot  a  parifh,  in  Cambiidge,  a  leadinj:  man  among  gofpel. 
preachers,  and  fonicwhere  the  lubjett  of  Mr.  0.*s  praife,  paid  avifit. 
to  Scotland.  Whik  he  was  at  £d<nburgh,  he  waited  on  a  clergy* 
man  of  the  Scotch  Lpifcopal  Church,  and  ofFcrred  his  afliitance  oa 
the  following  Sunday,  which  was  readily  accepted.  But  '■  cfore  coat 
time,  the  clergyman  learned  that  he  had  been  holding  forth  in  a 
J'refbyterian  Kiric  ;  and,,therefi)re,  very  properly  refolved  10  adl  as. 
every  true  churchman  w:)uid  acl  in  fuch  a  cafe.  When  Mr.  Simeoa 
came  to  perform  his  promiff^,  he  was  told  that  his  fervices  mult  be 
declined;  and  the  glaring  irregularity  of  his  prad ice  was  given  as 
the  reafon.  But  this  merited  reproof  produced  no  effcA  on  the  evan- 
gelical Englnnman.  From  fome  gofpel  minifters  of  the  eftabli(hmen( 
at  Edinburgh  he  procured  letters  of  recommendation  to  fuch  of  their 
brethren  in  the- country  as  lay  in  his  route,  and  were  of  fimilar  fenti* 
ments.  With  one  of  thefe  we  know  that,  in  his  progi^fs  through 
the  Highlands,  he  pubJickly  communicated  ;  and  performed,  we  be-, 
lieve,  lome  part  of  the  iervice  which  is  cuftomary  among  the  prefbyr' 
terians  on  fuch  occailons.  Notwichllanding  the  edityiog  liberaiity 
of  mind  difplayed,  on  both  fides,  in  iUis  fpirituai  ml xturfy  the  Scotci\ 
divine  was  thrt- atened  to  be  brui:ght  beff  re  his  prcibytery,  to  anfwer 
for  his  conduct ;  but  we  have  ncvtr  heard  that  Mr.  Simeon's  wa^. 
made  the  fybject  of  official  inquiry.  We  have  pretty  good  reafons^. 
however,  for  believing  that  his  diocelan  was  fully  inforiped  of  the, 
circun: fiances,  foon  after  they  took  place.  We  fhould  be  glad  to, 
t^ink  that  our  inteliige.nce  was  wrong;  bccauie,  were  any  b»(hop  of 
the  Church  of  England,  after  due  information,  to  overlook  fo  flagrant 
a  tranfgreiiion  01  order,  we  fhould  be  fo'ced,  notwithltanding  ouf 
high  rcfpect  for  the  office  and  tor  every  indiv. dual  inveiled*v/ith  it, 
to  fay  that  fuch  a  bifhv  p  was  deficient  in  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  ftation. 

Mr.  O.'s  readers  cannot  fail  to  obfcrve  the  fulfome  fla'tery  with 
W.  ich  he  beplaiftcrs  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  She  **  is  a  prodigy  of  fe- 
pialc  undcrftanctmg  and  ulclul  virtue."  (P.  317.)  '''And  where  is. 
the  individual  who  has  laboured  more  zealoufly,  and  more  fuccefs- 
fttilv^  in  tl^is  import^c  caul'e,  than  a  celebrated*^ fcoiale  writer  of  the 
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fame  fchool?'*  (P.  150  )    T^c  caufe  to  which  Mr.  O.  here  particV-f 
laily  alludes  is  chat  of  order  and  good  government  in  theflace;  bt|t 
we  arc  furc  that  he  regards  Mrs.   More  as  in  every  refpeS,  a  true 
church  woman;  and  he  here  informs  us  where  (he  went  to  fchool.— 
Of  the  kfibns  which  fhe  there  was  taught  (he  has  nv^t  fufFered  the 
world  to  continue  ignorant ;  but  has   very  laudably,  for  the  honour 
of  her  (nafters,  pradifed  them  at  Biagdon,  Bath,  and  elfewhere. — 
Taking  this  Jady,  therefore,  for  a  pattern,  we  are  pretty  well  quali- 
fied to  afcertain  what  fort  of  achara6ler  Mr.  O.  requires  in  his  true 
Churchman.     With  fuperior  pretenfions  to  exemplary  piety,  he  may 
frequent^  indifcrrminateiy,  the  church  and  the  mecting-houfe.     His 
charity  muft  be  extenfive  and'  confpicuous ;  but  chiefly  confine()«^o 
bis  own  party,  unlefs  when  a  conduft  apparently  the  revcrfc  is  imrae-. 
diatcly  calculated  to  advance  their  influence.     His  efforts  muft  bt  un« 
ceaftngly  dire£tcd  to  the  diflemination  of  Calviniftic  principles,  in 
wWch  piou?  purfuit  all  means  are  lawful,  being  fandlified  by  the  end. 
In  promoting  this  end,  it  is  prudent,  in  order  to  avoid  deic&ion,  to 
proceed  by  indiret^  and  underhand  methods ;  but  fliould  he,  at  iafl-^ 
be  unfortunately  difcovered,  he  muft  fcruple  no  ftep,  however  it  might 
ftartic  the  weaker  confciences  of  ordinary  men,  to  lave  his  own  cre- 
dit, and  that  of  the  party.     This  is  paramount  to  every  coniiderition. 
The  charge  muft  therefore,  at  all  events,  be  repelled;  and  if  dignity 
Ihould  be  thought  to  require,  on  his  own  part,  a  fullen  filence,  the 
intereft  of  friends  muft  be  ftrenuoufly  exerted   10  impofe  on   pcrfons 
in  fituations  of  authority,  and  their  pens  employed  to  bl aft  the  repu- 
tation of  ihofe  who  are  daring  enough  to  ftand  forth  his  accufers. — 
When  to  this  we  have  added  that  he  may  receive  the  facrament  from 
the  hands  of  any  fchifmatical  teacher,  whpfe  fupreme  happinefs  would 
be  to  witneft  the  downfal  of  the  eftablifliment ;  we  (hall  have,  we 
conceive,  a  notion  tolerably  correct  of  the  ingredients  which  go  to 
'make  up  the  compofition  of  a  "  true  Churchman.'*     Of  this  charac* 
ter  our  author  undoubtedly  propofes  Mrs.  More  as  a  very  bright  and 
illuftrious  example ;  and   we  carnot,  therefore,  help  being  ferioufly 
of  opinion  that  he  has  treated  his  brother,  the  reStor  of  All-Saints, 
Aidwinckle,  with  great  unkindnefs,    and  manifeft  injuftice.     The 
Dodlorjs,  certainly,  as  orthodox  a  Caivinift  as  any  in  the  kingdom  Si 
and  with  regard  to  the  trifling  point   of  ii  regularity,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive much  ground  for  diftindtiun   between  him  and  the  highly  fa- 
voured Mrs.  More. 

On  this  fubjeft  Sir  Richard  Hill  fpeaks  out  with  his  ufual  blunt 
and  honeft  franlcnefs.  **  While  Mr.  Jay,"  a  fchifmatical  teacher  at 
Jaih,  "  manifefts  a  fpirit  of  love  towards  the  eftabiiihed  clergy,  why 
ihould  they  not,  in  their  turn,  give  to  him  and  to  others  of  their  dii- 
ftnting  brethren,  that  right  hand  of  fellowftiip,  in  which  the  hu0 
unity  of  the  Church  confilh?"  (Daub.  Append,  p.  392.)  But  Sir  R, 
Hi)]  15,  indeed,  a  goffiping,  impruienc  te^l-talc,  and  cannot  keep 
the  fecrets  of  his  friends  ;  who  are,  certainly,  never  backward  to 
ftrttch  out  the  right  band  of  fellowlh  p  to  every  fsidtary  whole  Uu* 
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giiage  accords  with  the  Shibboleth  of  the  tribe^  while  the  corredeft 
churchman  they  treat  as  an  enemy,  provided  he  talks  in  ft  different 
dialed.  Mr.  O.'s  book,  then,  is  really  a  defence  of^lbhifmatics  and 
fchilm.  Of  his  <^  Regular  Clergy  of  the  Eftablifhment,  who  are 
fometimes  called  evang^elical  minifters,"  it  may,  very  generally,  be 
affirmed  that  there  is  noth^ig  regular  about  them  but  then- ordina*- 
tion ;  and,  we  think,  it  would  puzzle  a  more  acute  logician  than 
even  our  learned  and  ingeoious  apologift  to  prove  thoie  entitled  to 
the  denomination  of  true  fons  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  nei* 
ther  teach  her  doflrines  nor  obey  her  difcipline. 

But  highly  reprehenfible  as  we  certainly  deem  Mr.  O.'s  publica- 
tion in  a  variety  of  refpecSls,  there  is  rK)thing  contained  in  it  which 
has  more  exciteil  our  indignation  and  difguft  than  the  infufferable  ar* 
rogance  and  pride  which  it  difplays.     ^\  Humility  of  mind,"  Mr.  Q. 
obferves,  **  highly  becomes  th^  character  of  Chriftians  in  their  beft 
eftate  i"  (p.  J  63)  and  humility  of  mind  is  moft  curioufly  exemplified 
in  the  claims  which   thefe  eminent  Chriftians  advance  in  favour  of 
themfelves.     Mr,  O.'s  *'  Appeal  to  experience,"  (pp.  3^9— 332,)  ta 
written  in  a  ftrain  of  .illibeiaj  and  iiifoient  boafting  which  is,  indeed, 
as  we  have  uniformly  found,. familiar  to  his  friends  ;  but  which  can^ 
nut  fail  to  remind  .the  reader,  with  little  advantage,  we  conceive,  to 
the  caufe  of  thefe  conceited  profelors  of  fuperior  godlinefs^  of  the 
Pbarifee  who  went  up  ta  the  temple  to  pray,  and  thanked  God  that 
he  was  not  as  other  men.     Mr,    O.  very   plainly  intimates  that  the 
votaries  of  Calvinidic  methodjfm  are,  *^  like  Abel,  more  righteous 
than  their  brother,"  and  is  not  afhamed  to  throw  a  vile  afperfion  oil 
the  character  of  his  countrymen  by  aflerting  that  *^  evil  reports  con ^ 
cerning  fuch  perfons  often  originate  in  preju'iices  entertained  againfir 
them  from  that  very  circumftaiice."  (P.  319.)     He  is  forced. to  allow, 
indeed,  that  the  profedlon  of  the  pureft  fpeculative  principles  is  no 
infallible  fecuiity  for  good  condii<3: ;"  that  *^  fuchis  the  deceitfulneft 
and  defperate  depravity  of  thf  human  heart,  that,  to  aocompliib  its 
.    wicked  machinations,  it  can,  Proteus   like,  aflume  every  form,  and 
prefent  itfelf  under  every  fpecies  of  difguifej"  and  that  the  wild  aifor** 
ders  of  the  great  rebellion  were  produced,  not  by  the  natural  tendency 
to  be  fure,  but  by  the  abufe  of  the  doHrines  9f  grace.     He  denies,  how*- 
ever,  that  the  doctrines  which  the  agents  ui  that  horrid  tragedy  pre^ 
Undid  to  hold    were  thofe  which  he  defends.     <^  If  they  profefTcd 
certain  parts  of  the  fame  fydem,  thefe  they  fo  extended  as.  to  annihi- 
late the  reft,  which  gave  another  form  and  another  fpirit  to  the  whole.** 
But,  if  this  will  not  ^o^  he  *  pronounces  them  to  have  been  confvnt^ 
mate  hyp9critiSy  and   afierts   that  the  do^trini^s  which^  they   proFifled 
were  not  really  embraced.  (P«  32a.)     But,  with   all  due  fubmiffi'it 
to  our  author's  powers   of  reaioning,  he  would  find  it,   we  fufpeiS, 
fomcwbat  difficult  to  prove  that  the  greater  number  of  thefe  men 
di(believed  the  do<^riries  profcfT^d  by  them  ^  and  he  has,  clea  ly,  no 
right  to  take  k  for  granted.     They  difplay  every  fign  of  hairing  been 
lA  earAcfi^  andihej^  ^mainly,  extended  their  fyftcm  no  farther  than^ 
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confiftency  vcfy  well  admitted.  Their  ai3ioi)S  were  the  legitimate 
confcquenceb  of  iheif'  tenets;  and  Mr,  O.  cannot  juftly  blame  the 
true  friends  of  our  eftabliihments  in  church  and  ftate  when,  taking 
warning  from  former  times,  they  look,  wtth  fome  degree  of  appre- 
•henfion,  on  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  a  numerous  and  zealous 
party  t  >  difleminate  thefc  tenets,  and  deprecate  the  recurrence  of  fi- 
milar  fcenes  if  a  fimilar  opportunity  fh«»uid  ever  prefent  itfelf. 

Thepra£tice  of  difputants,  from  time  immcmoria!,  has  fanvilioncd, 

'^s  an  excellent  weapon  of  defence,  the  ufe  of  recrimination  ;  and  in 
wielding  this  weapon  Mr.  Oi  is,  in  general,  fufficiently  adroit.  But 
•we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  pn  the  prefent  occafion,  he  has  not 
employed  it  with  his  accuftomed  fuccels.  With  a  vitw  to  wipe  off 
•the  unfeemly  ftain  which  the  military  f^mts  <>f  the  17th  century  un* 
fortunattly  brou:;ht  on  the  doSfnnes  of  grace  ^  he  contrails  it  with  the 
■•*  effetSb,  at  leaft  equally  deplorable,"  vviiich  were  produced,  in  the 
l6ch,  by  the  do^rues  of  merit. ^*  The  frequent  allufions  to  this 
event  which  our  opponents  make,  is  juft  as  candid  and  juft  as  ma- 
terial in  the  queftion,  as  it'  would  be  continually  to  tq^qt  tb^m 
to  the  black  condu6t  of  thofe  zealous  oppolcrs  of  juftification  by 
faith  alone,  Bonner  and  Gartiiner."  (P.  32c. J  We  beg  Mr.  0.'» 
pardon  j  but  we  have  not  fagacity  fufficient  to  perceive  the  force  of 
ihis  argument.  We  cannot  fee  hov^  he  fenuld  conceive  his  oppo-* 
ucnts  at  all  concerned 'in  the  black  condud  of  Bonner  and  Gardiner, 
itnlefs,  in  a  temporary  fit  of  delirium,  occafioned  by  his  over- {trained 
exertions  in  the  righteous  caufe,  he  niiftook  the.  great  body  of  the 
£nglifh  clergy  for  Popilh  priefts,  with  lighted  ibrches  blazing  in 
'their  hands^  juft  ready  to  kindle  the  fires  in  Smithfield.  Beildes,  his 
ppponents,  we  think,  might  allege  that  the  cruv^ltics  of  Gardiner  and 
Bonner,  deteftable  and  honid  as  they  cercainly  were,  are  yet  not  aU 
together  '*  equally  deplorable"  with  the  miferies  which  wctc  after- 
wards inflidtd  on  X\\%  nation  l>y  the  zealots  of  the  doctrines  q\  grace. 
They  might  farther  allege  that  the  doftrine  of  merit,  however  erro- 
neous and  antichriftian^  has  no  natural  tendency  to  make  men  cruel, 
•as  (he  dodrine  that  dominion  is  f^.unoed  m  grace  his  tp  make  them 
rebels;  or,  if  thefc  defences  (hould  not  fcrve  iheir  turn,  ihey  mighty 
•with  great  propriety,  follow   Mr.    O.'s  exam[)Jc,  and    boldly  main* 

.  -tain  that  Bonner  and  Gardiner  were  con fummaLe hypocrites,  who  did 

'.  -not  believe  the  dodrines  which  they  profeflid. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  genuine  modefty  of  this 
holy  brotherhood  is  equil  to  their  veracity.  We  (hou  Id,  therefore, 
'deem  ourfelves  guilty  of  injufticc,  if  we  withheld  from  our  readers 
the  following  fpecimen  of"  thnt  *'  humility  of  mind  which  fo  highly 
^becomes  the  charadler  of  Chnftians  in  their  bcft  eftate."  **  Amidft 
all  the  infirmities  and  imperfedllcns,  which,  as  what  *  all  flefii  is 
•heir  to,'  the  iincere  adherents  to  the  d  »\Shines  of  grace  have  to- la- 
ment in  thcmft'lves,  it  cannot  reafon^bly  be  d  iihted,  but  that,  taken 
•mafs  for  mafs,  there  is  anion;j;il  then  a  more  marked  abftinence  from 
grofs  vice,  an4  vdup^uuu^  diffipatioii  j.  a  more  regular  oWcrvanre  of    . 
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relt^otts  orJinances  ;  a  more  hr.hitual  fcnfe  of  divine  things,  and  gra- 
titude towards  the  Sjviour  ;  a  more  chara(3eriftic  rf^gard  to  clie  will 
snd  authority  of  Gml  in  th^ir  proceedings;  more  ftrcnuous  exerctons 
to  mend  and  blefs  mankind  ;  \\\  fliort,  more  real  grdlinefs,  fober- 
ncfs  and  righccoufneis,  tlian  are  to  be  found  anion u;  the  oppofers  of 
ihefe  do£innes.  Whatever  occafi-inal  ftain  evangelical  tenets  may  have 
received,  through  the  affumption  of  them  by  hypocrites,  from  which 
danger  no  principles  are  free,  but  to  which  their  peculiar  excellence 
inay  perhaps  peculiarly  expole  them  ;  wherever  any  cor.nderabJe  re- 
formation has  been  effedhed  by  Chriftianicy  ;  any  thin;^  which  has 
materially  diihnguilhed  the  characters  of  individuals,  bodies  of  peo- 
ple, or  places,  from  what  they  were  before,  or  from  fuch  as  have  the 
mere  *  form  of  g^odlinefb/  thofe  doctrines  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  it."     (P.  32iO 

Such   pretenficns  in  any  other  fet  of  men  we  (hould  ce.rainly  call, 
by  their  proper  names,  intolerable   vain*glory,  and    unchrilhan  gaf- 
eonade.     They   are   here,  h(?-.vever,   repeated,  by  Mr.  O.,  ujque  ad 
naufeatn.     It  is  the  Jirizlnefi   of  their  morality  which  orVends;  for 
*^  the  truly  righteous   are  d. Hiked  by  the  world.     And,  as  then,  he 
that  was  born  after  the  flcfh,  perfecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the 
fpirit,  even   {o  it  is   now.     Sj  both  Jews  and  heathens    treated  Che 
Apoftles  and  firft   Chriftiins.     So  the  Papitts  treated  the  moft  vir- 
tuous of  the  reformers.     And  fo  at  all  times  has  tha  world  trcittd  the 
genuine  difciples  of  Chiilt ;  <^,'fhap3  in  exad  proportion  as  tiiey  have 
partaken  of  his  fpirit,  and  trodden  in  his  (leps.     It  is  demoniirable 
from  fa£t,  that  it  is  the  y/tr;>i^  according  to  the.gofpel,  and   \vX  the 
frafefficny  nor  even  the  preachtn^^  of  its  peculiar  do£^rmes,  in  whicb 
the  real  umbrage  confifts."     The  wicked  perfecutors  of  thcfc  vcfie« 
rablc  faints  **  would  bethought,  indeed,  only  to  difcountenance  hy» 
|K>cn(y,  grimace,  or  enthuiiafm  ;  while  they  admire  thfc  beauty,  aa4 
delight  in  the  cxcrcife  of  genuine  virtue,"     But  there  is  not  in  thcfe 
profligate  perfecutors  one  w<ird  of  truth  ;  and  ^^  th«  manoer  in  which 
virtue  was  treated  when  exhibited  in  her  moft  perfect  form,  and  lo«re- 
lieft  charms,  in  the  perfon  of  c^ur  oaviour,  is  a  ftanding  and  irrcfr** 
gable  proof  of  the  contrary."   (Pp,  328,  329.)  , 

Mr.  O.,  wc  muft  own,  has  here  adopted  (for  it  is  not,  we  beitev^ 
-altogether  new),  a  moft  ingenious  method  of  btanding  a  vtry  large 
prbportion  of  his  clerical  brethren  as  an  abandoned  crew  of  lyiiifi» 
blood  tbirfty,  hypocritical  villains,  who  are  utterly  loft*  to  all  feiife  ' 
of  goodness.  We  were  wondering  what  our  author's  opinion  mi^te 
beof  the  Chriftian  Church  for  the  three  firft  ctnturicsj  fir  we  al- 
ways imagined  that,  before  the  time  of  Pelagius  and  Auguilinc,  the 
do&rincs  of  grace,  as  prcfellied  by  our  modern  evangelical  minilttrp^ 
were  totally  unknown.  But  'n\  this  imagination  wc  were,  it  Icems^ 
deceived  ;  for  Mr.  O.  affures  us  that  *'  theic  dodrincs  were  conlci- 
cntiouOy  maint^iined  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chrift'anity."  (P.  322.)  Of 
this  fa<5i  he  produces.  Indeed,  no  proof;  and  he  will  not,  wc  fufpe if, 
fiftd  the  proof  of.  it  a  matter  of  trifling  difficulty.     Wc  qucftion  nnt 
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Mr,  O  *s  cttenfive  acquaintance  with  Ecdcfiaft'tcal  HiHofy ;  we  caff* 
not,  in  panicuhr,  doubt  of  his  being  thoroughly  verfcd  in  the  vala-* 
able  wrrttings  of  the  primitive  Fathers ;  and  v  h?  can  produce  front 
thefe  authentic  fourcUs,  fatisfafiory  evfdence  that  the  fyftem  of  Ca!vin 
fcas,  from  the  beginning,  been  the  uniform  dodrine  of  the  Church  of 
,  Chrift,  we  fcniple  not  to  fay  that  he  will,  by  exhibiting  it,  perform 
fuch  a  fignal  fervicc  to  his  party  as  will  entitle  him  to  a  v^ry  exalted 
ftation  above  all  its  defenders  who  have  yet  appeared. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have,  what  is  no  doobtj  as  eOod  aS  dgmon^ 
Jlrative  proof,  or,  perhaps*  even  better,  the  5 » fallible  *vV  if  n  <rf  * 
gofpel  minifter,  that,  **  whatever  difficulties  our  tgnorince  may  oc- 
caHon  in  the  particular  application  of  them,  whatever  abfurdities  a 
ftn-tiai,  a  pfrvertfd^  or  an  ovtr-ixiendtd  view  of  the  fubjcft  may  pre- 
fent,  xht  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Calviniftic  fyftcm  tefts^ 
are  incontr.*vertible  ;"  (p- 355-)  and  we  have  the  fame  aflTurance  that 
thefe  principles  arc  thofe  of  the  Church  of  England.  (Paflini.)  Un- 
fortunately it  happens  that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  Englifli  clergy 
fegard,  with  us,  almoft  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  thi«  fyftem 
as  impious  btafphemies  i  as  equally  ftanding  in  direA  contradidiorr 
to  the  plaineft  dilates  of  right  leafon,  and  to  the  moft  expref$  de- 
clarations of  Scripture.  They  alfo  think  that  no  two  fyftenis  can  he 
more  unftke  than  thofe  of  Calvin  and  of  the  Church  of  England  j 
and  what  they  do  r.ot  believe  themfelves,  they  certainly  do  not  teach 
their  people.  On  this  account  they  am  condemned,  by  our  author, 
without  mercy.  Mr.  O.  pretends,  indeed,  to  have  proved  the  doc* 
frtnes  of  the  Church  to  be  fo  clearly  in  unifon  with  thofe  of  his 
|>arty,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  can  perceive  the  (hadow  of  a  difference 
between  them.  On  this  prefumption  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
every  clergyman  who  fubfcribes  to  the  ftandards  of  the  Church  muft 
neceflariiy  fubfcribe  to  them  in  the  Calviniftic  fenfe,  becaufe,  as  he 
alleges,  they  are  incapable  of  any  other ;  and  as  many  of  the  clergy 
openly  avow  that  they  do  not  inculcate  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  he  very 
charitably  concludes  that  they  are  a  fet  of  diihoneft,  mercenary 
knaves,  who,  for  fecular  advantages,  make  a  facrificc  of  confciencc; 
a  body  of  perjured,  reprobate  wretches,  deferving  to  bo  held  in  ab* 
korrence  by  God  and  all  good  men. 

Mr.  O.y  however,  who  has  taken  upon  him," without  being  conr* 
ini0ioned,  the  ofiice  of  monitor  and  ins?ectok  aEHERAL  of  the 
condud  and  opinions  of  his  clerical  brethren,  has,  doobtlefs,  fub- 
fciibed  to  the  ftandards  of  the  Church  in  the  right,  orthodox,  Cak 
Vfiliftic  meaning.  Amidft  a  great  variety  of  other  authorities,  hfe 
■fcas,  with  much  propriety,  called  our  attention  to  the  royal  declara- 
tion prefixed  to  the  Articles,  which  enjoins  that  *^No  man  ftiall  either 
ffini  or  preach  to  draw  the  Article  aftde  any  way^  but  fliall  fubmit  to  it 
in  the  plain  and  full  meaning  thereof  ;  and  (hall  not  put 
MIS  OWN  SENSE  or  Comment  to  be  the  meaning  ef  the  Article^  but 
fliall  take  it  in  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense."  (P.  47^ 
Kor  is  this  injun^ion,  by  his  own  concelfifUf  to  be  oonfined  to  tne* 
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Articlrs ;  but  ought  equally,  in  fair  conftruflion,  to  be  extended  Xb 
the  Liturgy  and  Homilies.  In  the  uniform  tenor,  then,  df  ihcft 
three  formularies,  underftood  in  the  literal  And  grammati- 
cal SENSE,  Mr.  O.  perceives  the  pure,  unadulterated  fyftem  of 
Calvin.  In  the  prayer  of  Confecration  at  the  Cortimltnion,  for  ex- 
ample^ and,  partictrlarly  in  the  XXXIft  Article,  he  clearly  per- 
ceives unconditional  decrees  arid  partial  redemption,  which  are  thfc 
foundatipns  of  Calvin's  virhole  fupertlrudture.  In  the  XVIth  Arti* 
cle  he  as  clearly  difcovers  invincible  grace,  and  final  perfeverance- 
In  the  Xth  Article,  in  the  Athanaflan  Creed,  in  the  Vlllth  Article, 
which  pronounces  that  Creed  to  be  orthodox,  in  the  Colledl  for  the 
25th  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  in  the  ift  and  4th  Cotledls  of  thi 
Poft- Communion,  he  plainly  difcerns  that  man  has  no  will  of  his 
own, -can  do  nothing  to  promote  his  own  falvation,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  a  paflive  inftrument  for  God  to  work  with.  When  the 
Church  affirms,  that  "Almighty  God  hateth  nothing  that  he  *ath 
made,  and  doth  forgive  the  fins  of  all  them  that  are  penitent,"  the 
literal  and  grammatical  meaning  is,  that  the  mercy  and  love  of  God 
are  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  individuals  Arbitrarily  ele6led  to 
eternal  Kfc,  and  that  repentance  \t  no  condition  of  forgivencfs.  In 
this  manner  Mr.  O.  collets,  frpm  the  authorized  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  all  the  other  parts  of  the  fchenie  of  Calvin'. 
vThis  is  really  more  than  we  can  digcft.  Were  a  perfon  unknown  to 
us  to  aflert,  with  apparent  ferimjfnefs,  that,  in  his  mind,  two  and  two 
made  ten,  or  that,  at  midnight,  the  da'ZT^ling  brfghtnefs  of  the  furi 
afFefied  his  eye- fight,  we  fliould  feel  ourfelves  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  td 
determine  whether  we  ought  to  dillrtift  his  veracity,  or  to  deplore  th^ 
unfortunate  ftate  of  his  intelleSs.  But  our  readers,  we  believe,  are 
fiow~fo  well  acquainted  with  Mr.-  O.  that  they  are  in  little  danger 
of  being  involved  in  fuch  a  dilemitja.  Their  refleflions,  we  fufpefl^ 
will  take  a  very  different,  and  niore  decided  turn.  They  will,  very 
probably,  be  apt  to  think  that  they  have,  at  laft,  found  out  the  feaforf 
of  our  author's  fingular  antipathy  to  the  word  stNCERitY  ;  and  that 
it  would  have  been  no  impntation  on  his  prudence^  if  he  had  bceri 
more  fparing  of  the  fneets  and  farcafms  which  he  vents,  fo  liberally* 
againft  his  brethren  for  fnbfcribing  to  doftrines  which  th^y  do  nc;t 
believe.  They  will  fee  good  grounds  for  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
HEAL  STRICTNESS  of  that  morality  which  regulates  the  conduft  ot 
the  "  True  Churchmen ;"  and  thofe  of  them  who  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  regard  with  veneration  our  excellent  ccclefiaftical  efta- 
blifhment,  will  ruminate,  with  anxious  forebodings,  on  the  confe- 
quences  which  ire  likely  to  enfue  fr(;m  the  increafing^  numbers  of 
thcfc  **  regular  evanj^elical  miniftcrs  ;'*  who,  in  order  to  gain  ad- 
miffion  into  the  Church,  canfoloirinly  fwear  afiTent,  in  a  Calviniftic 
fenfe,  to  do6^rtnes  juft  as  much  in  ufiifun  With  Calvinifm  as  trifth  i$ 
with  fallhood. 

Mr.  O.  and  his  evangelical  brethren  *^  very  highly  Value  OMX  tWz^ 
blifiied  forms  of  doa«nc  and  worlhip.*'  (P.  347.)  We  too  can  niak/, 
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yviih  a  deaf  confctence,  the  fame  declaration.  In  tTiis  refpefi,  ia« 
deed,  we  will  not  yield  to  any  fct  of  naen  whatever,  or  to  any  indi- 
vidual. We  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  long  for 
alteration  in  our  Articles  and  Liturgy,  or  who  wifli  to  fee  the  cTerey 
exempted  from  fubfcription.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  ••  minii* 
ters  of  the  eftablifliment,  who,  at  oth/r  periods^  have  complained  of 
Xubfcription  as  a  burden  ;  propofed  their  various  fchemes  of  amend- 
ment ;  or  openly  folicited  a  reformation  :"  (p.  17,)  and  we  have  the 
honour  entirely  to  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking  that  "the  cir- 
cumftance  ought  not  to  be  forgotten."  (P.  18.)  But  Mr.  O. 
^*  defigns  not  to  recapitulate  their  names,  and  exhibit  their  hiftory." 
j(P.  17.)  When  he  formed  this  refolution,  he  judged,  in  ouropinioa, 
wifely  4  and,  by  adh'i^ring  to  it,  he  has  adlcd  prudently.  He  might, 
otherv^ife,  have  been  under  the  difagrecable  neccflity  of  reviving  the 
recoUeSion  of  fafls,  which  fonie  of  thofe  whom  he  feems  to  rcpre- 
fent  as  firm  friends  to  his  caufe  would,  probably,  defire  to  have  buried 
In  oblivion.  He  muft,  for  inftance,  have  given  the  hiftory  of  the 
meetings  at  the  Feather's  Tavern,  in  1772;  of  which  the  profcffed 
pbje£l  was  to  petition  for  relief  from  fubfcription  to  the  Articles, 
The  members  of  thefe  meetings  were,  at  the  time,  we  believe^  pretty 
generally  confidcred  as  confift^n-g  of  Socinians,  and  perfons  of  other 
unfound  perfuafions.  There  were  among  them,  however,  if  our 
inemory  do  not  treacheroufly  deceive  us,  ferae  divines  whofc  names 
are  every  where  honoured  by  Mr.  O.  with  the  epithets  Uamed^  v^- 
nerabUy  and  pious y  and  whofe  principles  are  now,  as  we  underftand 
him,  perfeflly  evangelical  and  correct.  Admoniflied  by  the  laudable 
example  of  difcrction,  which,  on  this  occafion,  our  author  has  fet 
us,  we  (hall  carefully  avoid,  though  for  a  different  reafon,  ait  n)en- 
tion  of  the  names  of  thefe  divines.  An  opipofite  condufl  on  our  part 
might  be  *'  periculof;de  plenum  opus  aleac  tra£iare,  et  incedere  per 
jgncs  fiippofitos  cineri  dolofo."  But  although  we  highly  venerate  tlie 
doclri^es  of  our  Church,  and  deprecate  all  attempts  to  change  or 
new  model  her  public  flandards,  we  muft  ftill  hold  fuch  divines  aa# 
difapproving  of  feme  things  in  them,  openly  exprefs  their  difappro* 
bation,  and  folicit  what  they  deem  a  reform,  to  be  chara£lers  infinitelf 
more  refpeflable  than  thofe  who,  while  they  load  them  with  the 
higheft  encomiums,  and  afFe£l  to  confider  them  as  having  attained 
**  the  perfeftion  of  truth,"  (p.  56,)  yet  fubfcribe  them  in  a  fenfc  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  their  fpirit  and  meaning.  Of  the  awful  im- 
portance of  thofe  engagements  to  which  the  clergy,  by  fubfcription, 
bind  themfelves,  we  entertain  the  mofl  ferious  icnfe.  The  obliga- 
tions which  fuch  fubfcription  implies  are,  indeed,  of  no  light  or  tri- 
vial nature  ;  and  it  would  not  b^  eafy,  we  apprehend,  to  place  them 
jn  a  more  impreflive  and  ftriking  point  of  view  than  Mr.  O.  ha» 
done.  (Pp.  333—336.)  We  mull  ever,  with  his  Lordihip  of  Lin- 
coln, contend,  that  if  any  candidate  for  holy  orders,  or  for  ecclefiafli* 
cal  preferment,  thinks  that  he  has  reafon  to  difTent  from  any  of  the 
So£lrines  alTcrted  in  the  forms  to  which  fubfcription  \%  rehired,  <<  n# 
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}iOpt  of  emolument  or  honour,  no  dread  of  inconycnicnce  or  difap^ 
pointment,  (hould  induce  him  to  cxprefs  his  folemn  aflent  to  propo- 
rtions vvhich,  in  fafl,  he  does  not  believe ;"  and  that^  in  this  affair, 
•*  no  rpecies  whatever  of  evafion,  fubterfuge,  or  referve,  is  to  be  al- 
lowed, or  can  be  pradtifed,  without  imminent  danger  of  incurring  the 
■wrath  of  God."  We,  finally,  adopt,  lubenter  et  ex  anmoy  the  fol- 
lowing weighty  declaration  of , our  author  (p.  336^  which  we  re- 
commend to  the  confcientious  confideration  of  all  whom  it  may  cort- 
cern,  and,  particularly,  to  that  of  thofe  evangelical  minifters  whb 
afTent  to  the  dodrines  of  the  Church  of  England  in  a  Calviniftit 
fenfe. 

"  AH  attempts,  therefore,  to  juftify  fubfcrlption  without  adual 
belief  of  the  plain  doftrines  of  the  Articles,  we  cannot  but  confider  as 
grofs  prevarication ;  an  attack  upon  comition  Integrity  \  a  conduA 
moft  unbecoming  the  appointed  guardians  of  truth  and  fincerity  ;  and 
as  juftly  expofing  the  Church  of  which  they  arc  minifters  to  thb 
fcom  of  her  cneuiies." 
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IN  our  review  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Black,  prefixed  to  thcfe  Volumes, 
we  adverted  to  the  elegance  and  peifpicuity  with  which  he  i« 
faid  to  have  preledled  from  his  profeffional  chain  Elegance  and  per- 
rpicuity  charafterize  likewtfe  his  le^ures  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  now  given  to  the  public  by  his  learned  friend.  By  elegance^ 
however,  we  do  not  mean  brilliancy  of  ftyle,  of  which  the  iriodeft 
profeflTor  probably  was  not  ambitious ;  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
obfcrved,  would  be  no  ornament  to  a  work  of  which  the  obje£l  is  t6 
detail  the  elements  of  fcience.  The  only  elegance  of  which  fuch 
works  are  fufceptible,  is  fimplicity  of  language,  and  that  neatnefs  of 
arrangement  which  enables  the  author  to  ftate  with  clearpefs  much 
truth  within  moderate  limits*  This  can  be  accomplifhed  only  by 
bringing  forward^  the  dodrines  of'  the  fcience  in  a  natural  order ;  fo 
as  that,  while  nothine  is  taken  for  granted  which  is  not  obvious  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  every  truth  admitted  or  eftabliHied, 
may  ferve  as  the  bafis  of  fome  fubfequent  demonftration.  It  is  not 
cafy,  if,  indeed,  it  be  poflible,  to  form  fuch  a  perfeft  arrangement  as 
this  of  the  truths  of  any  phyfical  fcience ;  and  in  no  fcience  is  the 
difficulty  greater  than  in  the  fcience  of  chemiftry.  Yet  Dr.  Black 
has  been  fo  eminently  happy  in  his  s^rrangement,  that  the  reader  fees 
every  thing  prefented  to  his  view  fully  and  clearly,  in  the  order  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  courfe  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  feftion  he  feels 
an  emotion  of  furprize  that  the  do£lrincs  which  he  has  t>een  taught 
'  did  hot  occur  to  bimfelf* 
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As  cliemiftry  treats  of  external  objefls,  and  the  potvers  of  nattire, 
the  ingenious  Profeflbr  could  not  enter  upon  his  courfe  by  dating  a 
few  definitions  and  axioms,  which,  as  thej  haVe  their  whole  founda- 
tion in  the  laws  of  human  thojught*  every  man  is  compelled  to  admit 
as  foon  as  he  underftands  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expreflfcd* 
This  cannot  be  done  but  in  the  abAra£i  fcienceSy  and,  perhaps,  in  1.9 
fciencc  completely,  but  in  pure  mathematics.  The  work  before  us 
opens,  however^  with  fuch  a  defcriptlon  of.  chemiflry  in  its  prefent 
ftate  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  its  objcfls.  To  trace 
the  fcience  from  its  origin  through  all  its  gradations  of  improvement^ 
though  not  unufual  in  the  beginning  o'f  a  courfe  of  Icdures,  couTd 
be  attended  with  no  advantage  to  perfons  unacquainted  not  only  with 
the  chemical  fads,  but  even- with  the  fubftances  in  the  hands  of  the 
chemiil.  This  taflc,  therefore,  the  author  judicioufly  declines,  and 
enters  at  once  on  his  fubjefl,  by  'accurately  diflinjuifting  between 
chemiftry  as  an  arty  and  chemiftry  as  z  fcience.  from  confounding 
thcfc  together,  has  arifen,  he  thinks,  the  impropriety  of  the  defini- 
tions or  defcriptions  given  of  chemiftry  by  Stahel,  Boerhaave,  and 
Macquer,'&c. ;  and  having  rejefled  them,  he  defcribes  the  fcience  ' 
hi(hfeif  in  thd  following  words : 

"  Chemiflry  is  the  fcierce  or  fludy  ofthofe  eflfefls  and  qualities  of  matter 
which  are  dilcovered  by  mixing  bodies  variouHy together,  or  applying  them 
tu  one  another  with  a  view  to  mixture,  and  by  expoiing  them  to  d:frerent 
degrees  of  heat,  alone,  or  in  mixh|re  with  one  another,  in  order  to  ci^arge 
our  knowledge  of  nature^  and  (o  promote  the  ufeful  arts." 

A  definition  more  concife  than  this,  and  equally  pcrfpicuous,  is 
given  by  the  editor  in  the  following  words : 

**.  Chemidry  is-  the  ftudj  of  the  effeds  of  heat  and  raixlttre,  with  the 
view  of  difcovering  their  general  and  fubordinate  laws,  and  of  improving 
the  ufeful  arts. 

"  Viewing  the  fcience  in  this  light.  Dr.  Black  divides  his  fubjeSl  into  the 
more  general  and  more  particular  doctrines  of  chenuftry.  Under  the  divifion 
of  more  general  doctrines,  he  delivers,  \.  An  account  of  the  more  general 
or  univeriiail  effedls  of  heat.  2.  The  more  general  obfervations  and  disco- 
veries relating  to  mixture.  3.  An  accou«Tt  of  the  chemical  apparatus  or 
inllrumentt,  and  the  manner  of  uHng  them,  or  the  chemical  opcralions. 

**  Under  the  diviii<on  of  tlie  more  particular  dodfrines  will  be  given," 
he  fays,  ^'  a  particular  account  of  alt  the  moll  remarkable  bodies  or  kinds 
of  mtitter,  which  the  chemids  have  Hudied ;  which  (liall  be  diUributed  into 
a  number  of  ciaiiei;,  and  confidered  in  Uiat  order  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
befi  fuitvd  to  their  being  eaiily  underilood  and  reroembcred.  And,  laftly. 
while  we  thus  give  an  extrnfive  view  of  the  fcience  t>f  chemifiry,  we  (liall 
not  negled  the  application  of  it  to  the  illuflralion  and  im{n*ovement  of 
pharmacy  aud  other  chemical  arts.  This  is  the  fecond  great  branch  of  lujr 
propoled  plan/' 

The  plan  is  at  once  regular  and  com prelien five  ;  but  it  !$  not  corn* 

pleted  in  the  volumes  before  us.  The  memorandums  on  the  medicinal 

..preparations  of   mercury »   wbicb  Dr.  Robifoa  found  among   the 
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papers  of  his  friend,  were  fo  extremely  (light  and  ifrsperfeS,  "that 
ignorant,"  fays  he,  **  as  I  am  of  pharmacy,  I  coiild  not  venture  tq 
make  any  ufe  of  them  ;  and  the  memorandums  on  the  chemical  ana- 
lyfis  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  were  not  in  a  condition  fit. 
for  publication." 

1  he  firft  part  of  the  plan,  however,  is  executed  in  a  manner  wor-: 
thy  of  its  author,  and  much  is  done  towards  the  execution  of  the 
fecond.  In  the  iatrodu£lion  to  the  firft  part,  which  is  entitled.  Ge- 
neral EFFECTS  OF  Heat,  the  Profeffor  firft  afcertains  what  is 
meant  by  HEAT  ;  idly,  explains  the  meaning  of  the  term  cold, 
and  afcertains  the  real  difference  between  cold  and  heat.  ^dly.  He 
mentions  fome  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  difcovcr  the* 
nature  of  heat,  or  to  form  an  idea  of  what  maybe  the  immediate 
caufe  of  it.  4thly,  And  laftly,  he  begins  to  defcribe  the  fenfiblc 
efFefts  produced  by  heat  on  the  bodies  to  which  ft  is  communicated. 

Ev«ry  perfon  knows  that  the  word  heat^  is  ufcd  to  denote  cither  a 
peculiar  lenfation  excited  in  our  organs,  or  a  certain  quality,  affec- 
tion, or  condition,  of  the  bodies  around  us,  by  which  that  fenfation 
is  excited.  It  is  in  this  latter  fenfe  only  that  the  word  is  ufed  by  Dr* 
Black,  who  warns  his  readers,  however,  that  the  idea  of  heat,  as  a 
quality  or  affc£lion  of  bodies,  will  be  modified  a  little,  and  extended 
as  the  courfe  proceeds,  though. the  meaning  of  the  woid  will  continue 
at  the  bottom  the  fame. 

Having  fhewn  the  rapidity  with  which  heat  is  communicated  fron^ 
one  body  to  another,  he  obftrves  that  the  firft  queftion  which  natural!/ 
occurs  to  the  mind  is,  **  In  what  manner  'hive  thefe  two  boditi^ 
a6led,  the  one  on  the  other  ?  Has  one  of  them  loft  fomething,  which 
the  other  has  gained?"  This  is  the  vulgar  rpinion,  and  it  is  adopted 
by  aimoft  every  philofopher  who  has  attended  to  the  fubjed,  though 
fome  of  theopi  have  not  been  confiftent  in  maintaining'this  opinion. 

''  When  a  niafs  of  icje,  for  example,  or  a  lump  of  very  cold  iron  is  laid 
on  the  warm  band,  inftead  of  heut  being  communicated'  from  the  warm 
hand  to  the  ice  or  cold  iron,  they  have  fuppoied  that  there  i»  in  the  ice  (^r 
cold  iron,  a.  multitude  of  minute  particles  of  froft,  or  frigorific  particles; 
which  have  a  tendency  to  paf's  from  the  verv  cold  bodies  into  any  others 
that  are  lefs  cold  ;  and  that  many  of  the  eftedls,  or  c^)nfequent*es  of  coId« 
particularly  the  fieezir.g  of  Hu ids,  depend  on  the  aclion  oi  theie  higorific 
particles.  They  call  them  sjiicul^,  or  little  darts,  imwgiiung  that  this  form 
will  explain  the  acutely  painful  ieni'ation^  and  Ibme  other  e^'cdlfi  of  inten.e 
cold." 

This,  we  believe,  isjikcwife  a  vulgar  opinion,  but  our  author 
ftews  that  it  is  totally  groundlefs,  and  proves,  by  a  very  fimple  in- 
dudion,  that--< 

*'  When  bodies  unequally  heated  are  approached*  to  one  another,  it  i&  . 


♦  Approach  \i  never,  we  believe,  ufed  aa  an  aclive  verb,    ]t  cannot; 
tberefofe,  have  a  pallive  voice.  .  •  , 
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always  the  warmer  or  lefs  cold  body  which  a6l»  on  the  other,  and  connna^ 
jiicates  to  it  a  real  (omething  which  we  call  heat.  Having;  arrived  at  thi» 
conclufion^  it  may,  perhaps,  be  required  of  me,  conthiues  the  Protcjfbr,'  to 
exprefs  more  diitinctly  this  tomething ;  to  give  a  full  dexription  or  defini- 
tion of  what  I  mean  by  the  word  heat  in  matter.  This,  however^  is  a  de^ 
snand  which  I  cannot  tatisff  entirely/' 

Nothing  flhort  of  the  modefty  and  extreme  caution  of  Dr.  Black 
could  have  diftated  fuch  a  confeffion  as  this  ;  but  modefty  and  caution 
are  the  infeparable  concomitants  of  true  fcicnce.  After  ftating  the 
opinions  of  Bacon,  Boyle,  Boerhaave,  and  others,  who  confider  heat 
as  motion,  he  obferves  that —  '  / 

"  The  greater  number  of  the  Englifli  philofophers  fuppofed  this  motion 
to  bjB  in  the  imall  particles  of  the  heated  bodies,  and  imagined  that  it  is  a 
rapid  tremor,  or  vibraiion  of  thefe  particles  among  one  another.  Mr, 
Macquer  alio,  and  M.  Fou.croy,  both  ipcline,  or  did  incline,  to  this  opinion. 
I  acknowledge  that  1  cannot  form  to  m^yfelf  a  conception  of  this  internal 
tren^o'r,  that  has  anv  tendency  to  explain  even  the  more  fimple  cfTefls  of 
heat,  or  thofe  phajnomena  which  indicate  its  pretence  in  a  body ;  and,  I 
think,  that  Lord  Verulam,  and  his  followers,  have  been  contented  with 
very  flight  relembiancesi  indeed,  between  thofe  moll  fimple  effects  of  heat, 
and  the  legitimate  cimlequences  of  a  trenrrulous  motion."     , 

He  then  mention?  more  particularly  the  theory  of  Boerhaave  and 
other  philofophers,  German  and  French,  who  confider  heat  as  con* 
iifting  in  the  motion,  not  of  the  particles  of  th6  heated  body,  but  of  a 
fubtile,  highly  elaltic,  and  penetrating  fluid  matter  diffufed  through 
the  wh'ole  univerfe,  and  pervading  with  eafe  the  denfeft  bodies.  Then 
adverting  to  the  defeds  of  this  theory,  he  ^dds, 

.  '*  A  more  ingenious  attempt  has  lately  been  made,  the  firil  outlines  of 
which,  fo  far  as  I  know,  were  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Cleghorn,  in  his  inau-^ 
gural  diiretation,  publiQied  here  (Edinburgh)  on  the  fubjed  of  heat.  He 
Kippofes,  that  heat  depends  on  the  abundance  of  that  fubtile  fluid  elaflic 
tnatter,  which  had  been  imfeigined  before  by  other  philofophers  to  be  prefent 
in  every  part  of  the  univerfe,  and  to  be  the  caule  of  heat.  But'thdc  other 
philofophers  had  alfumed,  or  fuppofed  one  property  only  belonging  to  thig 
lubtile  matter,  viz.  its  great  elet^ricity,  or  the  ftrong  repellency  of  its  par- 
tides  for  one  another;  whereas.  Dr.  Cleghorn  fuppofed  it  poneffed  another' 
property  alfo,  that  is,  a  flrong  attradion  for  the  particles  of  the  other  kinds 
«f  matter  in  nature,  which  have,  in  general,  more  or  lefs  attradlion  for  one 
another.  He  fuppofes,  that  the  common  groffer  kinds  of  matter  confift  of 
attrading  particles,  or  particles  which  have  a  flrong  aUraclion  for  one  ano- 
ther, and  for  the  matter  of  heat;  while  the  fubtile  elaftic  matter  of  heat  is 
felf- repelling  matter,  the  particles  of  which  have  a  flrong  repulfion  ihx  on^ 
another  while  they  are  attraded  by  the  other  kinds  of  matter,  and  that 
yrith  different,  degrees  of  force.** 

Pad  Dr.  Black  been  half  fo  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a  difcovcrer^ 
as  fome  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  French  chemifts  in  general,  are, 
he  might  have  claimed  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  this  theory  ;  for  we 
<bill  foo(i  pcr^iv^  ^bat  \\  r?lwltp  P^turally  from  fa^  which  he  un^ 
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qotftfonably  difcovered.  Yet  he  gives  it  to  Dr.  Cleghorn,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  becaufe  by  Dr.  Cleghorn  it  was  firft  tu  ly  (tated,  and 
though  he  conGders  it  as  the  mod  probable  idea,  which  has  come  to 
his  knowledge,  of  the  nature  of  heat,  he  admits  it  to  be  altogether  a 
fuppofition.  Our  firft  bufmefs,  therefore,  as  he  truly  obferve«,  is  to 
attend  to  the  efFeds  produced  by  heat  in  the  bodies  to  which  it  is' 
communicated.  Thele,  we  fee,  are  various  in  the  different  kinds  of 
matter;  but  the  general  efFeds  of  heat,  efpeciaJly  upon  bodies  of  ihe 
more  fimple  kind,  arc  expansion,  fluidity,  vapour,  igni- 
tion, or  INCONDTESCENCB,  and  INFLAMMATION,  or  COMBUS- 
TION. Of  thefe  he  treats  in  feparate  feSions,  which  are,  each,  di- 
vided into  fo  many  fubfcflions,  according  to  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  queftions  which  naturally  occur  in  the  difcuflion. 

Under  the  head  of  expanfton  he  fhews,  by  a  few  plain  faflsi'that 
in  every  form,  under  which  matter  appears  to  us,  it  is  increafcd  in 
its  dimenfions  by  an  increafe  of  heat,  and  diminifhed  by  cold.  Not 
only  air,  but  water,  and  even  metals,  are  augmented  in  bulk  by  heat ; 
and  when  any  metal  is  made  much  colder  than  in  its  ufual  (late,  a  nice 
meafurement  of  its  dimenfions  fhews  that  it  has  been  contraSed. 
There  are,  however,  fc)mc  anomalies  in  thfc  progrefs  of  this  cxpanfion 
in  water,  .and  a  few  other  bodies ;  and  there  are  not,  perhaps,  two 
bodies  or  different  kinds  of  matter,  which  are  expanded  by  heat  in 
the  fame  degree.  Hence  the  defeds  of  the  common  pendulum  clock, 
and  the  methods  of  remedying  thofe  defeds,  which,  as  well  as  the 
fudden  and  violent  expanfion  of  water  in  the  inftant  of  congelation, 
are  here  explained  in  the  mdft  perfpicuous  terms. 

fiut  though  heat  thus  evidently  increafes  the  bulk  of  bodies.  Dr. 
Black  fhews  from  a  number  of  experiments,  which  with  a  fcrupuloua 
reditude  he  attributes  to  their  proper  authors,  that  it  adds  nothing  to 
their  weight.  This  he  admits  to  be  a  plaufible  objedion  to  the 
theory  of  lieat  which  he  calls  Dr.  Cleghorn 's  ;  but  notwithdanding 
the  difficulty,  "I  imagine,"  fays  he,  "  that,  as  we  proceed,  you  will 
find  you rfelves  more  and  more  impreifed  with  the  belief  that  heat  is 
the  efFe£l  of  a  peculiar  fubilance/' 

The  fubjed  of  expanfton  by  heat  naturally  leads  him  to  explain 
the  nature  and  ufes  of  the  thermometer^  which  he  does  at  fome  length, 
by  giving  a  hiftory  of  the  inftrument,  fhewing  the  preference  of 
mercury  to  all  other  fluids  in  thermometers  for  common  purpofes ;. 
afcertaining  the  degrees  of  heat  which  fuch  inflroments  are  capable 
of  meafuring ;  and  pointing  out  their  unavoidable  defe6ls  as  well  as 
their  peculiar  excellencies.  In  the  courfe  of  this  difcuflion  many 
curious  experiments,  as  well  as  natural  phenomena,  are  mentioned, 
Vfhich  evince  the  great  acquifitions  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  heat  by  means  of  the  thermometer ;  though  mercury,  in 
extreme  degrees  of  cold,  does  not  contraS  equably,  but  by  violent 
fiarts,  indicating  a  greater  diminution  of  heat  than  has  really  taken 
place.  Among  other  things  wc  Icatn,  by  means  of  this  inftrument, 
that  *<  all  bodies  communicating  freely  with  each  other,  and  expofed 
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to  no  intqualtty  of  external  atSion,  acquire  the  fame  degree  of  tem«  > 

ppraiure,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer."  This  was  commonly 
called  the  tquality  of  heat  among  different  bpdics,  but  very  improperly, 
bfcaufe  it  confounded  the  quantity  of  heat  in  thofe  bodies  with  its 
general  ftrength  or  intenftry,  which  arc  two  things  perfedtly  diftindt. 
Our  author^  therefore,  calls  \t  i\\e  eq^iitbrium  of  heat;  and  obfervc^ 
that  it  was  not  well  under  flood  ti|[  he  pointed  out  ^  method  of  invef- 
tigating  ir. 

The  illuftr^tion  of  that  method  occupies  great  part  of  the  fedion, 
in  which  it  is  (hewn  that  **  the  quantities  of  heat  which  djffercnt 
kinds  of  matter  muft  receve,  to  reduce  them' to  an  equilibrium  with 
one  another,  or  to  raife  their  temperatqre  by  an  equal  nuonfber  of  de- 
grees, are  not  in  proportion  to  the  quiintity  of  matter  in  each,  but 
in  prop  )rtions  widely  different  from  this,  and  for  which  no  general 
principle  or  reafon  can  be  afligned," 

This  difcovery  was  made  by  our  author  in  X760J*  and  it  was 
fuggefted  to  him  by  an  experiment  of  Boerhaave's,  which  (hews  clear- 
ly,  when  rightly  underftood,  that  "  the  fame  quantity  of  the  matter- 
ed heat  (now  called  caloric)  has  mor0  effed  in  heating  quickfilver 
than  in  heating  ao  equal'  meafure  of  watei*,  and  therefore  that  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  it  is  fuiHcient  fof  increafipg  the  fenfible  heat  of 
quickfilver  by  the  fame  number  pf  degrees."  (^lickfilver,  therefore^ 
Ha^,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Bljick,  lefs  (apaftiy  for  the  matter  of  v 
heat,  than  water  has.  Boerhaave  himfelf  dre\y  from  the  experiment, 
a  very  ^different  and  indeed  abfurd  infj:rence,  jn  which  however  he 
was  followed  by  Mufchenbroeck  ;  but  It  is  here  fully  proved  that 
not  only  water  and  quickHlver,  but  diiFtrent  bodies  of  ^ytry  kind, 
when  they  are  reduced  to  the  fame  temperature  or  degree  of  heat, 
whatever  that  be».  may  contain 9  though  of  the  fame  fi?,e  or  even  of 
0e  fame  weight,  very  di/Ferent  qujantities  of  the  matter  of  heat. 

"It  may  here  be  remarked,"  fays  the  author,  "  thai  the  difcoveries 
which  have  been  made,  in  this  v\:ay,  are  very  unfavourable  to  the  c»pinion 
of  thoi'e,  who  imagine  heat  to  be  a  tremulous,  or  other,  motion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  mailer,  communicated  from  one  body  tp  another.  If  this  were 
true,  wp  mult  admit  that  the  communication  woii!<J  be  in  conformity  with 
oar  general  experience  of  the  communication  of  tremulous  moliqp.  Wo 
UTe  not  at  liberty  iofeipi  law§  of  mp^ion  di^erept  from  thofe  already  adT 


*  We  learn  froi^  a  valuable  note  by  the  editor,  that  f  the  philofophera  ' 
of  the  continent  feem. agreed  in  giving  the  honours  of  the  dilcovery  ofthe 
unequal  dirtribution  of  heat  among  bodies  of  different  kincjs,  to  ProftsiFor 
\yilcke  of  StOirkhqlnip  who  read  a  differtalion  on  it  in  the  Royal  A  cade-' 
Xt\)'  in  1771,"  Dr.  flack's  claim  to  the  difcoyery  is  compk'tely  eftabliQied 
in  the  fame  note,  where  it  is  fhpwn  that  Mr.  Watt,  the  celebrated  en* 
pinepr,  3nd  Dr.  Irwine,  afterwards  le^tuj-er  in  Chemifiry  in  the  Univer-' 
fity  of  Glalgovv,  wert*  the  only  perfons  whrt  had  the  fmalleft  preteuc^e  lo 
(bare  the  honour  with  him,  and  that  they  were  then  Iiis  pupils,  making 
e);pefimenls  by  bis  direciion. 


foikieA,  otherwife  we  can  make  any  fuppoiition  account  for  any  phaemo*  . 
menpii  that  we  pleafe.  The  denier  Jubilances  ouglit  furely  to  be  n.oft 
powerful  in  communicating  heat  to  others,  or  exciting  it  in  them.  The 
fafi,  however,  in  a  great  many  examples,  and  yet  not  in  all,  is  jaft  the 
reverie.  Such  an  opinion  is  therefore  totally  inconfirtent  with  the  phaeno- 
menu.     I  do  sot  fee  how  this  obje6li6n  can  be  evaded." 

In  treating  of  the  celerity  with  which  beat  is  communicated  from 
hotter  bodies  to  colder  ones.  Dr.  Black  advances  an  opinion,  which 
his  editor  controverts,  though  with  that  refpeflful  deference  which 
one  man  of  merit  never  ccal'es  to  feci  for  En  other,  who  fir  ft  planted 
if)  his  mind  the  feeds  of  fcience.  The  author  maintains,  that  **  for 
afly  thing  we  yet  know  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  difference  among 
(he  dliFerenc  kinds  of  matter,  with  refpe^  to  the  celerity  with  which  > 
.heat  is  difppfed  to  enter  into  them,  or  leave  them,  when  the  circum* 
fiances  are  exa6^Iy  the  fame." 

"  It  muft  be  ackfiowleged,  however,"  fays  the  editor,  "  that  thispropo- 
fitioB  is  pot  fupported  by  any  very  precife  experiments,  although  fuch  are  ' 
neither  abftfiil^  jior  difhcult.     There  are  even  circumfiances  well  known 
to  us,  which  cannot  bqt  have  a  ndtable  influence  on  the  heating  and  cooU 
jiig  of  bodies.     We  kpow  that  heat  is  much  more  fpeedily  communicated 
to  the  remoter  parts  in  fome  bodies  than  in  others,  when  the  heating  fub- 
liance  is  applied  to  one  extremity  of  the  body.     This  being  the  cafe,  it ' 
muft  fo!Iow  that  bodies  which  conducl  heat  Howly  along  their  own  fub-  ' 
Aance,  muft  alfb  imbibe  and  emit  rt' (lowly,  becaufe  their  fuperficial  parts 
^ranfmit  flowly,  what  they  have  received   from  the  heating  caufe,  to  th« 
interior  parts.     The  irobibitioi)  apd  emiHlon  of  heat  will  a Ifo  depend,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  on  the  oonducling  power  of  the  heating  orcooHng  me-* 
dium." 

Or.  Robifon  produces  other  argumeets  for  his  ooinion ;  but  to  us 
this  alone  feems  conclufive.  The  whole  note,  however,  is  worthy 
ofperufal,  were  it  only  for  doing  juftice  in  one  inftance  to  the  me* 
no(y  of  our  countryman  Dr.  Hooke,  who  feems  to  have  anticipated 
(he  foreign  chen^ifts  in  atmoft  every  difcovery  for  which  they  moft' 
value  themfelves. 

Dr.  Slack  throws  out  many  hints  on  the  communication  of  heat, 
which  are  of  the  higheft  importance,  in  the  arts  of  life,  cfpccially  in 
thofe  in  which  much  heat  ^ni  f^el  are  employed  ;  but  we  muft  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf^  as  our  Jimits  will  not  admit  of  fuch 
mention  of  them  all  as^  lyould  even  be  intelligible.  For  the  fame 
reafon ^e  pafs  over  what  is  here  faid  of  the  ventilation  of  mines;  of 
the  utility  of  fpow  in  feverc  cRfnates  j  of  the  waters  of  deep  lak^s 
continuing  through  winter  unfrozen  in  fuch  climates  as  pur's  ;  and 
of  the  top^  of  tb^  higheft  mountahis  being  perpetually  covered  with 
fnow  even  in  the  torrid  zone.  Of  all  thefe  phenomena,  and  many 
others,  the  moft  luminous  and  fatisfa^ory  folution  is  given  under  the 
general  bead  of  ixpanjion  by  hat. 

In  the  fecond  fcdion,  which  is  entitled  Of  Fluidity,  Dr. 
Black  proves,  witt)  hij  ufual  ckarneiSi  that  this  form  of  matter  is 

ailwayr  . 
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always  the  eScA  of  heat.  Of  courfe,  he  enters  more  minutely  than 
he  had  done  in  his  introdudlion,  into  the  hypothefis  of  frigorific  mat^ 
ier  being  the  caufe  of  congelation,  and  Ihews  that  it  has  not  the 
flighteft  fupport. 

"  I  mart,  however,  now  add  (fays  he)  that  this  account  af  fluidity,  as 
an  effed  of  heal,  is  not  complete  and  fatisfactory,  if  it  be  under ftood  of 
the  common  opinions  which  were  entertained  ol  it.  Fluidity  was  univer- 
felly  confidered  as  produced  by  a  fraall  addition  to  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  a  body  contains,  when  it  is  once  heated  up  to  its  melting  point  ; 
and  the  return  of  fuch  body  \^  a  folid  ftate,  as  depending  on  a  very  fmall 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  its  heat,  after  it  is  cooled  to  the  fame  degree; 
that  a  folid  body,  when  it  is  changed  into  a  fluid,  receives  no  greater  ad- 
dition to  the  heat  within  it  than  what  is  meafured  by  the  elevation  of  tern- 
pamture  indicated  afler  fufion  by  the  thermometer;  and  that  when  the 
jneited  body  is  again  made  to  congeal,  by  a  diminution  of  its  heat,  it  fuf- 
fers  no  greater  lofs  of  heat  than  what  is  indicated  al!b  by  the  (impie  appli* 
cation  to  it  of  the  fame  inflrument. 

*'  This  was  th^  univerfal  opinion  on  this  fubje6^,  fo  far  as  I  know,  when 
I  began  to  read  my  leflures  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in  the  year  1757. 
But  1  foon  found  reafon  to  object  to  it,  as  inconfiltent  with  many  remark- 
able fa6ts,  when  attentively  confidered ;  and  I  endeaA'oureJ  to  ftiew,  that 
Ihefe  facls  are  convincing  proofs  that  fluidity  is  produced  by  beat  in  a  very 
difierent  manner.'' 

One  of  the  fads  which  fuggefted  to  Dr.  Black  his  own  theory  of 
liij'ucfaftion  is  the  very  flow  progrcfs  of  the  nnelting  of  ice  and  fnow. 

"  If  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  ice  apd  fnow  melt,  when  ex-» 
pofed  to  the  air  of  a  warm  room,  or  when  a  thaw  fucceeds  to  froll,  we 
can  eafily  perceive,  that  however  cold  they  might  be  at  firll,  they  are  foou 
heated  up  to  the  jnelting  point,  or  begin  (oonat  their  furface  to  be  changed 
into  water.  And  if  the  common  opinion  had  been  well  founded,  if  the 
complete  change  of  them  into  water  required  only  the  further  addition  of 
^  very  fmallquantity  of  heal,  the  mafs,  though  of  a  confiderable  flze,  ought 
fill  to  be  melted  in  a  very  i^vi  minutes  or  ieconds  more,  the  heat  continu- 
ing J  nceifantly  to  be  communicated  from  the  air  around.'* 

But  this.fudden  liquefadtion  does  not  aflually  happen.  The  maflea 
pF  ice  or  fnow  melt  with  a  very  flow  progrefs ;  and,  if  they  be  of  a 
jarge  fize,  often  require  many  weeks  of  warm  weather,  before  they 
are  totally  diflfolved  into  water, 

"  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that,  though  the  melting  ice  receives  heal 
very  fafl,  the  only  effect  oF  this  heat  is  to  change  it  into  water,  which  is 
not  in  the  leafl  fenfibly  warmer  than  the  ice  was  before.  A  thermometer, 
applied  to  the  drops  or  fmall  ftreams  of  water,  immediately  as  it  comes- 
from  the  melting  ice,  will  point  to  the  fame  degree  as  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  ice  itfelf,  or  if  there  be  any  diffeience  it  is  too  fmall  to  def'erve  no- 
tice. '  A  great  quantity,  therefore,  of  the  heat,  or  of  the  matter  of  heat, 
which  enters  into  the  melting  ice,  produces  no  other  effeirt  but  to  give  it 
fluidity,  ^vrit  boat  augmenting  its  Ten  fib  le  heal:  it  appears  to  be  ablbrbed 
and  concealed  within  the  water,  io  as  not  to  be  dilcoverable  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  thermometer.'' 

Thia 
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This  IS  the  laieni  htat  of  which  the  difcovcry  placed  Dr.  Black  at 
the  head  of  philofophical  chemifts,  and  which,  as  might  have  beeii 
expcflcd,  foreigners  have  pretended  tp  difcover  as  well  as  he.*  It  ia 
now  calhd  Ciz/or/f ,  and,  when  conlidered  as  the  caufe  of  liquefadion, 
X\it  caloric  of  fluidity  \  and  our  author  dcfcribes  fome  beautiful  expe- 
riments, by  which,  in  1761,  he  not  only  afcertained  the  reality  of 
this  latent  hejic  in  water,  but  alfo  the  quantity  of  it  concealed  in  wa- 
ter Tioijenfibly  warmer  than  ice. 

*'  But  fome  perfons  may,  perhaps,  imagine  that  the  heat  which  thus 
difappears,  does  not  truly  enter  into  the  me. ting  ice,  or  become  combined 
with  thai  into  which  it  (the  ice)  is  changed.  I^his  heat  is^  perhaps,  en- 
tirely extinguiOiied  and  deftroyed.  As  heat  has  been  I'uppoled  by  fome  to 
contiil  in  a  rapid  motion  or  tremor  of  the  particles  of  bodies^  or  of  fome 
fubtile  matter  that  is  intermixed  with  them,  tho  e  who  chople  to  adopt  this 
opinion  may  imagine  that  this  motion  may  meet  with  friclioo  and  rehfl- 
ance  in  the  ice,  and  that  a  part  of  it  may  thus  be  deilroyed,  ,or  the  movw 
iog  parts  brought  to  reft." 

Our  author  0iews  in  the  moft  convincing  manner,  that  this  Aip*- 
pofition,  which  teems  infeparabie  from  the  mechanical  theory  of  .the 
formal  caufe  of  heat,  is  inconiiftent  with  many  phaenomena  whtcfai 
Ittcnd  the  freezing  of  water,  while  thefe  phenomena  ftrongly  fup- 
port  the  idea  of  heat  being  the  eiFe£t  of  a  peculiar  fubftance.  ThuS|^ 
water  in  fmall  quantities,  when  kept  undifturbed,  may  be  cooled  to. 
fix,  feven,  or  eight  degrees  below  the  freezmg  point,  without  being 
frozen.  «<  But,  if  it  be  then  difturbed,  there  is  a  fudden  congela- 
tion, not  of  the  Whole,  but  of  a  fmall  part  only  which  is  formed  inta 
feathers  of  ice,  traverfing  t)ie  water,  in  every  direSion,  and  forming 
a  fpbngy  contexture,  which  contains  the  water  in  its  vacuities.  To  aa 
to  give  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  being  frozen.  But  the  moft 
remarkably  fa6t  i8»  that  While  this  happens,  (and  it  happens  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time)  this  mixture  of  ice  and  water  fuddenly  becomes  warm-r 
er,  and  makes  ^  thermometer  immerfed  in  it,  rife  to  the  freezing 
point." 

Nothing  can  be  more  incondftent  with  the  old  opinions  concern^ 
ing  the  caufe  of  fluidity  than  thefe  phaenomena.  They  fhew,  in  the 
cleareft  manner,  that  the  heat,  which  keeps  the  water  fluids  (b  far 
from  being  motion,  is  let  loofe  by  motion  when  the  water,  or  at  leaft 


*  As  it  is  one  of  the  greatefl  difcoveries  that  ha^e  been  made  in  fcience, 
the  French,  who  allow  no  merit  of  any  kind  but  to  themfeives,  might  na* 
tunily  enough  endeavour  to  transfer  it  from  the  qnafluming  author  to  theiir 
own  philofophers.  We  were,  however,  much  furprifed  by  (he  difinginu- 
ous  conduct  with  which  Dr.  Robifon,  on  this  occahon,  charges  M.  de  Luc^ 
M  of  which  indeed  he  feems  to  have  convided  that  philofopher;  and  un« 
lefs  fome  very  falisfadory  reply  be  made  to  the  profefTor's  note  (which  we 
mu(b  confefs  appears  to  t;s  io^poilible)  Mf  de  I'UC  is  likely  to  frnk  a  little 
in  tt)9|)ublic  ^liimj^tiof)* 

part 
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part  of  rt«  inftantly  freezes ;  they  (hew  likewtfe  that  the  lofs  of  a  rerj 
little  more  heat^  after  the  water  is  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  porat, 
does  not  jieceflarily  produce  congelation,  fince  the  water  may  be 
cooled  fix,  feven,  or  eight  degrees  below  that  point;  without  being 
congealed. 

In  this  ('c(9ion  the  phenomena  of  liquefadion,  congelation,  foft- 
]ier>,  du^lility,  and  the  annealing  of  mctalb  are  all  faLufadorily  ex« 
plained  by  the  abforption  or  letting  ioofe  of  the  matter  of  heat,  which 
is  clearly  proved  to  be  the  real  caufc  of  fluidity,  and  of  every  approach 
towards  it.  In  the  courfe  of  the  difquifirion  the  efFefis  of  frigorific 
mixtures  are  explained,  and  foipe  ufcful  inf^ruflions  given  for  nna- 
paging  them;  whilft  no  opportunity  is  let  flip  of  pointing  out  the 
knefiis  refulting  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  from  the  flow  pro- 
^rcfs  of  liquefadlon  and  congelation. 

•*  Were  the  progress  of  Itquefadtion  rapid,  as  according  to  the  old  theo- 
ry it  muii  have  been,  the  conleqtt^iK^es  would  be  dreadful  in.  many  cafes. 
Even  as  things  are  at  prefcnt,  the  melting  of  great  quantities  of  fnow  and' 
ke  occafious  violent  torrent*,  and  gre.<t  iiiundadons  in  the  cold  countries, 
or  in  the  rivers  that  come  from  Ihem.  But,  were  the  ice  and  fnow  to  melt 
9%  fuddenly  as  they  mufl  ncceflarily  do,  were  the  formor  opinion  of  the 
»6lton  of  heat  in  melting  them  well-founded,  the  torrents  and  inundations 
would  be  incomparably  more  irrefi ft ibie. and  dreadful.  They  would  tear 
up  ftnd  I'wcep  away  every  thiiij^,  and  that  fo  fuddenly,  that  mankind  fliould 
Lave  great  diihcuUy  to  ctcape  horn  their  ravages.'' 

,'  From  confiJering  the  phaenomena  of  fluidity  Dr.  Black  naturally 
proceed  ,  in  the  third  fe^lion,  to  thofe  af  vapour  ox  vapor ifation^  which 
be  attributes  likewiie  to  the  matter  of  heat  as  their  immediate  caufc. 

•'  Suppofe  a  fingle  fea-fprionful  of  water  to  be  put  into  a  globe  of  glaf% 
or  metal,  capable  of  holding  fome  gaMons,  and  fuppofe  this  veSIef  exhaufl« 
vdof  air.  If  we  apply  heat  to  the  globe,  we  dial  I  perceive  the  water  gr^- 
,  dually  to  difappear,  {o  that  prefent^  the  gh  be  Iball  feem  empty,  fiut  the 
fdd  IS,  that  it  is  completely  filled  with  water,  now  exiiling  in  the  form  of 
s  perfeclly  tranfpnrent  vapour;  for  if  the  heat  be  ft  ill  farther  increased,  thci 
expanfive  force  of  what  now  fills  the  globe  will  alfo  increafe  to  fuch  a  de« 
gree,  aseven  to  burft  it. 

**  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  converfion  of  water  infoe^aftic  vapour,*  that 
it  IS  fo  dangerous  to  allow  it  to  come  near  hot  oils.  The  boiling  of  lintleed 
oil,  for  example,  is  always  done  without  doors,  to  prevent  accident 5;  and 
we  are  obliged  to  choore  a  dr)  day,  becau'e  a  drop  of  rain  falling  aniong^ 
the  oil  would  fink  dov\n  through  it,  and  would  be  fuddenly  converted  by 
the  cxceflive  heat  of  the  oil,  into  a  great  balk  of  expanfive  vapour,  which 
would  daili  the  oil  out  o^  tlie  ve^l  into  ihe  fire.     In  like  manner  it  is 


.    *  Our  author  fays,  '*  that  this  vaporifation  ofthe  water  is^/ir/^the  caufe 
of  fuch  accidents,  bccaufc  it  is  known,  of  late  years,  that  the  water  is  by 
this  means  converted  into  another  expanfive  fluid,  much  m«r<*  bulky  and 
daftic  than  mere  fleam.''    The  nature  of  this  fluid  is  confidered  after^  * 
Weirds. 
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dangerous  to  admit  waler,  or  even  dampnefs,  in(o  the  moulds  In  ivhiclk 
metals  are  caft.  In  the  cafting  of  iron,  they  form  the  tnoulds  of  land,  which 
befng  very  porous>  allows  the  homklity  to  efcape  without  any  violence. 
When  copper  is  melted  in  very  large  izwnV»,  it  contains  a  prodigious  qaail- 
tity,  ix>th  of  fenfibU  and  latent  heat,  which  gives  it  a  great  power  of  cofH 
verting  water  into  e^&paniive  vapour.  It  has  fometimes  happened  that  a 
perf^n*  by  carclef:ily  ipitting  in>si  copper  foundery,  lias  occaiioned  an  ex»> 
ploHon  tliat  dcllroyed  the  whole  building." 

The  bulk  into  which  water  expands  by  «the  Ordiriafy  boiling  beat^ 
wa^  found,  by  our  author  and  Mr.  Watt,  to  be  i8oo  times  its  for- 
mer bulk.  **  This  change  is  produced,  like  fluidity,  in  confequence 
of  the  heat  of  the  water  being  increafed  beyond  a  certain  degree;  and 
the  vapour  collapfes  again,  as  foon  as  its  beat  is  dioiinifhed  below 
thatdegree«  This  degree,  or  vaporific  point  of  heat,  is  found  (with 
relped  to  moft  bodies)  to  be  higher  than  that  which  is  necetray  for 
giving  them  fluidity.  Almod  every  particular  kind  of  matter  reqtiirc$ 
a  different  temperature  for  this  fSurpofe.  Hence  the  chemical  terms 
VOMTILB  and  fixed:*'  thofe  bodies,  which  are  eafily  converted 
into  vapour  being  called  volatile  to  diftinguifh  them  from  fuch  as  re* 
quiring  great  heat  to  produce  this  converfion,  are  therefore  confider*' 
eJ  z$  fixed. 

The  degree  of  heat  at  which  any  particular  kind  of  matter  begins 
to  be  converted  into  elaftic  vapour  (and  there  is  probably  no  kind  of 
matter  on  which  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat  would  not  produce  chit 
cffecl)  is  difFcrent  in  different  circumAances. 

'"  The  vaporific  point,  therefore,  is  not  fo  unchatigeabl^  a<  the  raeltinj 
jx>int.  So  far  as  experience  goes,  the  melting  point  of  each  kind  ofmat^ 
ter  is  always  the  fame ;  nothing  but.  a  cert*jin  invariable  intenlity  of  heal 
can  give  fluidity  to  a  particular  folid  fubllance,  nor  can  any  variation  of 
circumflances  hinder  tiiat  (olid  from  becoming  fluid,  when  railed  to  the 
melting  points  and  a  proper  quantity  of  heat  is  communicated  k>  it.  But 
the  change  of  a  body  into  vapour  is  efl*edled  h^ pressure  as  well  a.<i  by  heat, 
lapropo.tion  as  the  external  preflure  upon  its  'iirtace  is  greater,  it  en- 
dures a  greater  heat,  without  aHuming  tlic  v& porous  torm,  than  it  would 
otherwrledo;  and  thus  we  may  fay,,  tliat  vaporiCation  is  retarded  or  op- 
pofed  by  external  preirure." 

This  doctrine  is  eftabliflied  and  illuflrated  by  an  account  of  vari- 
ous experiments,  by  means  of  wliich  the  author  explains  the  pha^iMi- 
mena  of  ebullition,  and  feveral  other  phaenomena,  which,  though 
comm^>n,  are  curious.     Thus; 

"  However  long  and  violently  we  boil  a  fluid,  we -cannot  make  it  in  the 
Icaft  hotter  than  when  it  began  to  boil.  The  thermometer  always  points 
at  the  fame  degree,  namely,  the  vaporific  point  of  that  fluid.  Hence  the 
v»porific  point  of  fluids  is  often  called  their  boiling  point.  When  thefb 
Zetland  appearances  were  fir(l  difcovered,  they  ieemed  furprifing,  and 
difiereiit  opiuions  were  formed  with  refpecl  to  the  cavifes  on  which  they 
depend."  ■     . 

Some  of  thefe  eplnions  are  ilated  and  ihewn  t3  be  repttgnanC  to  all 
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our  experience ;  after  which  the  profefibr  proceeds  in  the  toWcmhs^ 

words : 

"  A  more  jaft  explanation  will  occur  to  any  perfon,  who  will  take  tb* 
trouble  to  confider  this  fubjed  with  patient  attention.  In  the  ordinarj 
manner  of  heatme  water,  the  beating  caaCe  is  applied  to  the  lower  parti 
of  the  fluid.  If  the  preifure  on  the  iurface  be  not  increaledi  the  water 
foon  acquires  the  greateft  beat  which  it  can  bear,  without  afTuming  the 
form  of  vapour.  Subfequent  additions  of  heat,  therefore,  in  the  fame  iiH 
flant  in  which  they  enter  the  water,  muft  convert  into  vapour  that  part 
which  they  afied.  As  thefe  additions  of  heat  all  enter  at  the  bottom  pf 
the  fluid,  there  is  a  conllanl  produdlion  of  elallic  vapour  there,  which,  on 
account  of  its  weighing  almoft  nothing,  muft  rife  through  the  furrounding 
water,  and  appear  to  be  thrown  up  to  ihe  furface  with  violence,  and  from 
thence  it  is  cfiflufed  through  the  air.  The  virater  is  thus  gradually  wafM« 
as  the  boiling  continues,  but  its  temperature  is  never  increafeilf  at  Jeai^ 
in  that  part  which  remains  after  long  continued  and  violent  boiling.  The 
parts,  indeed,  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  veHel  may  be  iuppofed 
to  have  received  a  little  more  heat,  but  this  is  inflantly  communicated  to 
the  furrounding  water  through  which  the  elallic  vapour  riles. 

This  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  iimple,  plain,  and  complete  account 
of  the  produ6tion  of  vapour,  and  of  the  boiling  of  fluids;  and  it  is  the 
i  nly  account  that  was  given  of  this  fubje^  before  I  began  to  deliver  thefe 
lectures :  but  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  full  account  of  the  . 
matter.  According  to  this  account,  and  the  notion  that  was  cx)nceived 
of  the  fermentation  of  vapour,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that,  after  a  body 
is  heated  up  to  its  vaporiflc  point,  nothing  further  is  neceffary  but  the. 
addition  of  a  little  more  beat  to  change  it  into  vapour.  It  was  alfo  fup- 
pofed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  the  vapour  of  water  is  To  far  cooled 
as  to  be  ready  for  condenfatton,  this  condenlation,  or  return  into  the  fiate 
of  water,  will  happen  at  once,  or  in  confequence  only  of  its  lofing  a  very, 
fmall  quantity  of  h&at." 

Dr.  Black,  however,  (hews,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  cafe  of 
fluidity,  that  a  very  great  quantity  of  heat  is  neceflary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vapour,  although  the  body  be  already  heated  to  that  tern* 
perature  which  it  cannot  pafs,  by  the  fmalleft  degree,  without  being 
fo  converted.  The  undeniable  confequence  of  this  (hould  be,  an  ex- 
ptofion  of  the  whole  water,  with  a  violence  equal  to  that  of  gun- 
powder. But  he  (hews  that  this  great  quantity  of  heat  enters  into  the 
vapour  gradually,  while  it  is  forming,  without  making  it  percepti* 
bly  hotter  to  the  thermometer.  The  vapour,  when  examined  by 
that  inftrument,  is  found  to  be  exactly  of  the  fame  temperature  as 
the  boiling  water  from  which  it  arofe.  The  water  muft  be  raifed  to 
a  certain  temperature,  becaufe,  at  that  temperature  only,  is  it  dif- 
^  pofed  to  abforb  heat ;  and  it  is  not  inftantly  exploded,  becaufe,  ia 
that  inltant,  there  cannot  be  had  a  fufficient  fupply  of  heat  through 
the  whole  roafs.  He  (hews,  likcwife,  that  when  the  vapour  of  water 
is  condenfed  into  a  liquid^  and  the  very  fame  great  quantity  of  beat^ 
that  raifed  it  to  vapour,  comes  out  of  it  into  the  colder  matter  by  ! 
which  it  h  CQndenfcd  3  the  water^  into  which  the  vapour  is  changed, ! 
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docs  not  become  fenfibly  colder  by  the  lofs  of  this  great  quantity  of 
heat*  It  does  not  becoaie  colder  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
heat  obtainable  from  itduiing  its  condenfation. 

All  ihefe  fa6^s  arc  the  unqueftionable  difcovertes  of  our  author,  an4 
the  experiments  are  here  perfpicuoufly  detailed  by  which  he  and  his 
pupils  Mr.  Watt  and  Dr.  Irwinc  eftabliflicd  them.  From  the  expe- 
riments of  Mr.  Watt^  which  feem  to  have  been  made  with  the  great- 
eft  accuracy,  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  fteam  of  water  there  are  from 
900  to  950  degrees  of  heat  latent  under  the  ordinary  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  :  the  experiments  of  Lavoifier  give  a  fomewhat  higher 
value  of  this  latent  heat,  making  it  looo  degrees,  or  perhaps  a  little 
more. 

•'  I  flatter  myfelf,  therefore/*  fays  Dr.  BIack>  "  that  we  may  now  take 
it  as  a  poitki  fully  eilabliHted,  that^  vifien  a  fluid  body  h  raided  to  its  if^ili^g 
tem^raturef  6y  the  amtinual  and  cofdous  afi/dication  <f  heat,  it^  Jiar ticks  suddemfy 
attract  to  themselves  a  great  quantity  of  Jtiatt  and^  by  this  combination,  their  mutual 
gelation  is  ja  changed,  that  they  no  longer  attract  each  other,  gathering  iiUo  dr(^s  an4 
forming  a  liquid,  hut  avoid  each  other,  separating  to  at  least  ten  times  tfteir  form^ 
distance,  (for  a  cubic  inch  of  *cjater  forms  much  more  tlutn  a  thousand  cubic  inches  if 
iH^umr),  and  loould  separate  much  farther,  were  they  not  compressed  by  the  weight 
ff  fhe  /tlmoi^shere ;  and,  ius^toit,  tliey  now  compose  a  fluid ^  elastic  and  expansi^ 
Uie  air  J' 

Our  author  next  makes  various  refledlons  on  this  important  fa^ 
applicable  to  the  arts  of  life.  He  explains,  with  his  ufual  perfpicui" 
ty,  the  principles  of  fteam- cookery,  and  of  the  fteam-engine;  but 
he  does  not  pretend  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  of  heajt 
is  combined  with  that  of  water,  in  order  to  form  the  vapour  called 
fteam. 

"  Many  have  been  the  fpeculations  and  views  of  ingenious  men  aboot 
thiK  union  of  bodies  with  heat.  But  as  they  are  aU  hypothetical,  and  a* 
the  hypothelis  is  of  the  moH  complicated  nature,  beiti^  in  fiatd  a  liypothe- 
tlcal  application  o^  another  hypothefis,  I  cannot  hope  for  much  -ufelul  in- 
formation by  attending  to  it.  A  nice  adaptation  of  conditions  will  mako 
almo(i  any  hypothefis  agree  with  the  phaenomena.  This  will  pLeafe  the 
iiuagination,  but  does  not  advance  our  knowledge.  I  therefore  avoid  fuch 
fpeculations,  as  taking  up  time  which  may  be  better  employed  in  learning 
more  of  the  general  laws  of  chemical  operations.  1  content  myielf  with 
laying,  that  in  liquefadion  and  vaporifation,  water  abfbrbs  a  great  quan- 
tify of  beat,  bccaufe  this  expreilioii  immediately  raifes  the  motion  of  a 
fudden,  and  fomewhat  copious,  accumulation  of  heat.  And  I  fay,  that  this 
great  quantity  of  accumulated  heat  is  latent  in  the  water,  or  in  the  vapour, 
iperely  becaufe  the  thermometer,  our  ufual  tefl,  does  not  give  us  any  indt« 
cation  ofit«  prelence;  of  which  prefence  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt, 
when  we  fee  the  fame  quantity  emerge  again,  in  its  ufual  thermometrical 
adivity,  when  the  water  freezes,  or  the  vapour  collapfes.  Without  fay- 
ing that  I  have  any  clear  conception  oF  the  union  between  bodies  and  htrat^ 
i^^m  well  entitled  by  the  phenomena,  to  fay,  that  this  vaporous  combi- 
nati^^  differs  in  fome  peculiar  manner  from  that  which  merely  produces 
capanBGoo*    And,  ib»jcaa:e  I  5nd  that  vapour  cannot  exift  whhout  this  1$^ 
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tent  heat,  any  more  than  aquafortis  can  exid  without  nitfout  acid,  t  dow 
der  latent  heat  as  conllituting  a  part  of  aqueous  vapour.^' 

Dr.  Black  hiving  obfcrvcd  that  fome  folid  fubftanccs  arc  more  ca- 
fily  converted  by  heat  into  vapours  than  into  liquids,  and  that  when 
thefe  va;)ours  ;ire  condenfed,  they  become  again  (blids  and  notliquids, 
triefly  expl<iin5  the  terms  rjaporation;  difiillationj  and  JublimatioH, 
This  explanation  enables  him  to  (hew,  in  the  mod  perfpicuous  and 
convincing  manner,  why  heat  changes  the  properties  and  appearance 
of  fome  bodies  entirely,  converting  them  as  it  were  into  new  fub- 
ftances.  He  then  proceeds  to  enquire  whether  the  efFedls  of  heat, 
which  he  has  afceitained  in  To  many  bod ies,  maybe  fuppofed  univerfal, 
fo  as  that  every  body  by  a  fufficient  intenfity  of  heat,  could  we  pro- 
cure it,  would  be  converted  into  vapour  j  and  every  palpable,  elaftic 
fluid,  could  it  be  wholly  deprived  of  heat,  into  a  foltd  fubftance.  Hi 
is  too  faithful  a  follower  of  Bacon  to  give  a  dogmatical  anfwer  to 
thefe  inquiries  (  but  he  admits  the  probability  that  the  moft  fixed  bo- 
dies might  be  volatilized  by  heat,  and  the  moft  elaftic  fluids  condenfed 
by  cold. 

*•  In  the"  modern  doflriries  of  cheraiftry,  therefore,  it  is  now  confidered 
as  an  indubitable  truth,  that  the  air  has  its  rare  and  eladic  form  from  the 
heat  it  contains;  and  it  is  affumed  as  an  et^ablifhed  principle,  that  alt  ott^r 
permanently  elaftic  fluids  derive  their  elaitic  vapK)rous  form  from  the  fame 
caufe;  that  each  of  them  is  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  matter,  and  of  the 
matter  of  heat,  united  m  the  Ikte  of  latent  heat,  (or  caloric,  as  it  is  named 
by  the  French  chemilh)  with  the  other  matter,  fo  as  to  conflitute  with  it 
an  elaftic  fl^^id  or  vapour." 

We  have  next  fome  interefting  obfervations  on  that  proccfs  of  na- 
ture  by  which  mifts,  and  fogs,  and  clouds  are  formed.  This  Dr. 
Black  calls  natural  evaporation^  and  (hews  that  it  differs  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  that  evaporation  which  we  knoiu  to  be  produced  wboltj 
by  heat.  He  ftates,  therefore,  the  opinions  of  various  philofophers 
refpefting  thecaufc  of  natural  evaporation  ;  but  fi!iems  inclined  hioiftlf 
to  at|ribute  it  to.heat  alone.  Dr.  Robifon  thinks  differently.         ^ 

**  If  heat,  (fays  he,)  be  the  fole  agent  in  producing  the  vapour,  I  cannot 
fee  how  the  air  above  th«  evaporating  body  can  be  uniformly  tranfpareiftk 
Although  the  vapour  may  have  the  fame  elafticitv  with  the  air,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  it  has  either  the  fame  weight,  or  the  fame  refracting  power, 
and  it  mull  always  furround  the  evaporating  body  with  an  unequable  atmof* 
phere,  like  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water  (hakt-n  together.  The  necelfityof 
renewal  of  air,  the  flop  to  evaporation  by  flagnaiion,  and  even  the  effed 
of  extended  furface,  are  all  inexplicable,  if  heat  alone  be  the  agent.  Thefe 
facts  are  (Irong  arguments  for  believing  that  the  air  also  a6ls  by  its  dillblv* 
ing  power." 

'  But  if  heat  be  the  caufc  of  the  vaporous  form  even  of  the  air 
jtfelf,  may  it  not, properly  be  confidered,  notwithftanding  thefe  fa6t<J, 
as  the  fole  agent  m  natural  evaporation  ?  There  is  certainly  a  great 
quantity  of  heat  abforbcd  in  the  procefs  of  fpoataiieott»evaporafioA) 
''■■    -  infonvuc^ 
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I  Ifii^Mnuch  that  artificial  ice  may  be  produced  by  it  cv^n  in  very  warm 
R  climates.  Though  no  ice  is  ever  formed  at' Benares  on  the  pools 
or  other  fmall  colleSions  of  Water,  yet,  when  the  thermometer  falls 
it'to  within  eight  degrees  of  the  freezing  point,  the  natives  fuccecd 
ir  in  procuring  it  by  the  following  procefs : 

'^  ''  Shallow  piti  or  b«ds  are  made  four  or  five  feet  wl<le,  and  about  ibwt 
n  inches  deep,  leparated  from  one  another  by  narrow  borders,  and  h  ntt« 
CB^  nerous  as  to  cover  aa  extent  of  about  four  acres.  Thefe  pits  are  filled  with' 
pi  dry  ftraw  in  the  proper  feafonj  and  on  the  draw  are  placed  rows  clofe  to- 
ol geiher,  of  (hallow  earthen  oanSi  into  which  a  few  inches  depth  of  waier  ar«^ 
,;,  put  every  evening  of  the  winter  reafonf  when  the  weather  is  cle^r,  and  the 
^  nights  very  cool.  In  the  morning  they  find  more  or  leis  ice  in  the  pjins, 
\  which  is  Uken  out  before  fun  rii«»  or  about  fiveo^clock^  and  that  it  ma^ 
I  ^  feparate  the  more  eafily  from  the  eartheti  velfels,  the  infide  of  thefe  is 
rubbed  with  a  little  butter  before  the  water  is  put  into  them.  The  clear 
^  and  cold  weather,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  production  of  ice  by  this  prO« 
'^  cefs,  is  andottbtedly  attended  with  a  northerly  wind.  And  in  foch  a,' 
^'  country  the  northerly  winds,  or  breezes,  are  exceluveiy  dry/  in  con*et]uenee 
i4  of  their  coming  over  a  great  extent  of  a  dry  northern  continent-  They  hive 
thereforei  great  power  to  promote  evaporation.  The  ibaliow  «Brtl)eii  ve(^ 
fels,  expoled  in  this  mauner,  and  the  water  in  them,  muli  become  colder 
by  a  quicker  than  ordinary  evaporation  of  a  pa.  tot  the  water,  than  any 
other  matter  around  them;  and  care  is  taken,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
procefs,  to  prevent  the  coldncfs  of  the  veflfel  aqd  water  from  being  too 
much  diminished  by  communication  with  the  w^afm  foil  (hat  is  below/' 

It  is  this  cold  produced  by  evaporation  that  makes  the  tropical  re* 
giops  habitable^  and  even  not  uncomfortable  habitations  to  thofe  who 
perfpire  freely. 

'*  There  is  in  the  body  iffelf  a  cofifinual  laboratory,  or  itiaftula^ctre  of 
beat,  and  were  the  furrounding  air  of  fuch  a  temperature  as  not  to  carry  il 
dflf,  it  would  (bon  accumulate  fo  as  to  de(iroy  life.  The  exceflive  perfpira- 
tion,  fuppfyed  by  diluting  draughts,  performs  the  fame  office  as  (he  cold  air 
without  the  tropics,  in  guarding  us  from  this  fatal  accumulation,  ll  is  not 
vnh'kely  that  il)a(  conltitution  of  the  veflTels  of  the  lungs,  and  the  pores  of 
the  fkin,  which  unfits  them  for  bringing  forward  the  lymph,  insufficient 
quantity  for  carrying  off,  by  evaporation,  the  heat  gerierated  by  the  vital 
functions,  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  heat  in  ordinary  fevers." 

^In  fc^lion  5th.  Dr.  Black  treats  of  igniiUn  or  Incondefcena ;  ancj 
we  think  that  ftronger  objeAions  might  be  urged  to  foine  of  his  rea- 
fonings  on  this  fuhje6l,  than  to  any  other  part  of  his  work,  which  wm 
have  yet  eafamined*  He  feems  to  think  the  matter  of  heat  and  th« 
matter  of  ligllt,  the  very  fame  fubftafice  j  and  fays  exprefsly  that 

"  Ignitioti,  or  a  glow  of  light,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  thofe  effefit 
of  heat  that  is  Droduced  in  iM  mofl  iimiiar  manner,  upon  different  bodies^ 
of  amy  kin4  whatever.  It  is  alio  a  v^ty  general  effect  of  heat.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  bodies  that  are  exempted  from  it,  unlefs  it  be  ihofe  who(# 
vniatibty  is  Ui  great,  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  endure  the  degree  of 
heat  neceflary  lor  this  dkSu    Bat  even  thefe,  when  ia  the  him  of  vapour^ 
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ni«y,  perhaps,  be  heated  red  hot,  though  many  of  tbeai'flnift  be  fo  Tefy 
gneotiy  expanded  before  it  acquire  the  necetlary  degree^  that  it  wo.uld  not 
b^  Cafy  -to  perceive  w  hether  or  not  llxey  are  in  a  Hate  of  ignitioD." 

*^ut,  as  iht  editor  obfcrves,  the  identity  of  the  matter  of  heat  and 
light  has  always  been  ac'mitted  with  great  hefitatton. 

'^  Dr.  Hooke  exhibited,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1^82,  an 
experiment,  in  which  it  appeared  that  a  mirror  of  foiled  glals  refleded  the 
h(^at  of  a  fire  very  feebly,  although  it  refledled  (iie  light  with  great  brillian- 
cy. Mr.  Sclieclc  (licwcd  that  a  plate  of  clear  glaP?,  held  between  the  face 
ami  a  glowing  fire,  interrupted  for  a  while  the  whole  heat,  but  it  tranfmit- 
ted  the  light  without  fenfibfe  diniinirtion ;  and  Dr.  Herfchel  has  fliewn, 
in  the  moft  conxiilcing  manner,  the  comp!?te  feparability  of  light  and  a 
determuiate  portion  oIl  heat,  by  means  of  a  diiference  in  their  refirangi- 

'  bfiity."  ••  ■  ; 

•  jWe  are  fully  aware  of  the  reply  which  is  fometinoes  made  tathe 
ijtfercnce  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  Hookc,  Scheele,  and  Hcr- 
fdiel.  It  is  faid  that  the  matterof  heat  and  light  is  the  fame,  but  tfait 
the'former  moves  Wiih  lefs  velocity  and  is  Icfs  refrangible  than  the 
litter,  and  that  there  is  no  other  difference  between  the  atoms  of  the 
one  and  the  atoms  of  the  other.  Bat  what  other  diftcrencc  than  this 
would  the  objeftor  require  to  deftroy  the  identity  of  light  and  heat  i 
or  hovv  can  one  body  differ  mere  from  another  than  by  differing  in  all 
the' qualities  which  we  know  them  to  pgfTefs  ?  Heat  moves  with  Icfs 
velocity  than  lighi*  ;  its  rays  are  lefs  refrangible;  it  is  not  always 
rtflefted  by  the  fame  fubftance  ;  it  excites  in  us  fenfations  very  dine- 
Ant  from  thofe  excited  by  light;  it  produces  expanfion,  fluidity,  and 
vapour,  which  there  is  no  evidence;  that  mere  light-  does ;  and  it 
forces  its  way  through  bodies  impermeable  ;to  light.  Gpld  does  not 
pilfer  more  than  this  from  lead  or  from  platinum. 

The  arj^ument  from  Dr.  Darwin's  experiment,  which  we  once 
heard  an  itinerant  ledurer  triumphantly  urge  in  fuf>port  of  the  iden- 
tity of  light  and  heat,  is  here  (hewn,  by  Dr.  Robifon,  to  have  no 
force. 

"  Dr.  Darwin  diicdicd  a  flream  of  air  througjh  a  fmall  aperture  of  a  tube 
intenfely  heated,  into  a  box,  which  had  an  optical  apparatus  in  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  by  which  he  could  fee  any  light  at  the  point  of  the  pipe  wilh^ 
great  advantage.  Having  ftaid  fome  thne  in  the  dark,  to  render  his  ^ 
very  fenfible  to  light,  he  looked  in,  and  caufed  the  inje6tion  of  heated  air 
to  be  made ;  hot  he  could  not  perceive  the  fmallefl  light.  He  then  placed 
a  (lender  bit  of  gold  at  the  dillance  of  i)alf  an  inch  frpm  the  hole.  When 
the  heated  air  was  again  injected,  the  gold  acquired  a  very  •bright  glow  in 
a  few  fcconds,  although  the  heating  air  was  altogether  invifible.  Dr. 
llerfchel's  carious  obfervations  fliew  us  that,  by  a  proper  optical  appa- 
ratus, a  body  may  bcf  intenfelv  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  without  being 
at  all  illuriiinated  ;  and  it  (eems  to  require  an  experiment  like  Dr.  Dar- 


Tliis,  however,  is  a  gratuitous  aiTcrlion,  and  probably  falfe.     Rev. 
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Min*s  (o  (decide  whether  this  heat  would  enure  it  to  eni?t light.  Alfo,  fee** 
'ing  that  it  is  affirmed  bv  tfte  French  Chemift*  that  oxygei.orifi  gai  is  fhe 
Ibie  lource  of  the  heat  and  light  which  appear  incombultiun,  it  wouid  lecm 
to  be  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Darwin  would  have  feen  the  god  iguil^  had 
it  been  heated  by  a  Itream  of"  azotic  gas  inftcad  ot  coram ou  air.*' 

Even  if  he  had  feen  this  it  would  not  neceflirily  follow  either  that 
azotic  gas  is  capible  of  ignition,  or  that  light  and  heat  are  the  fame 
fubftances.  The  only  inference  that  could  be  fairly  drawn  from  fuch 
a  phosnoniencn,  would  be  that  oxygenous  g^z  is  not  ihcjole  fourcc  of 
the  light  and  heat  which  appear  in  corr.buRion,  and.  that  the  French 
theory  is  radically  wrong,  as  it  is  known  to  be  uetective.   . 

In  the  ccurfe  of  his  enquiries  concerning  ignition.  Dr.  Black  cx^ 
plains  the  phxnomtna  of' Wedge  wood's  tiitrniometer,  and  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  contraction  of  pure  clay  with  the  general  doctrin^ 
of  expanlion  by  heat.  On  this  fuhje6t  there  is  a  valuable  note  by 
the  editor  i  but  we  muft  pafs  on  to  the  fedtion  which  treats  of  /«- 
flammaiion^  the  moft  interelting,  perhaps,  of  all  the  phaenomena  which 
have  attratStcd  the  attention  of  cheniifts. 

Ojr  author  begins  his  obfcrvations  on  this  phaenomcnon  withftat'7 
iny;  accurately  the  character iftlc  properties  of  inflammable  bodies* 
He  then  enquires  from  what  thefe  properties  refulc;  and  this  leads 
him  to  give  an  inftructive  hiftory  of  the  phhgiftzn  of  the  chemifts. 
During  this  detail  it  is  {hewn  by  Dr.  Robilon  that  the  green  colour 
of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  produced  wholly  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  and 
by  Dr.  Black,  that  the  colouring  matter,  which  may  be  eafily  fepa- 
rated  from  the  plant,  is  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  editor  laving 
hold  of  this  circumflance;  and  obferving  from  Herfchel's  and  Wol^ 
lafton's  late  difcoverics,  that  there  are  rays  of  the  fun  which  illumi* 
nate,  rays  which  warm  without  illuminating,  and  rays  which  afFeft 
bodies  chemically,  without  producing  either  light  or  heat,  adds  tbat 
**  if  this  laft  difcovered  principle  fhall  be  found  necefli^ry  to  combuf^ 
tion,  it  may  very  well  be  called  the  ^hl'-.gifion^  in  whatever  v/ay  it 
contributes  to  the  efFedt."  It  is  not,  however,  the  phlogifton  of 
Bechcr  and  Stahl,  which  Dr.  Black  proves  to  have  been  wholly  a 
creature  of  the  imagination  ;  and  which,  after  all  the  modifications 
it  had  undergone  in  the  hands  of  the  later  chemifts,  he  abandons  iti 
favour  of  the  more  rational  theory  of  Lavoificr.  As  that  theory  is 
known  to  every  man  at  prefent,  who  is  in  ;iny  degree  intcrefted  in 
chemical  purfuits,  we  hold  it  ncedlefs  to  detail  it  here;  though  it  is 
proper  to  inform  the  reader  that  Dr.  Robifon  fcems  to  have  proved 
completely,  that  **  it  was  feen  in  all  its  exrcrrt  and  import^^nce,  by 
Dr  Robert  Hooke,  one  of  the  greateft  geniuff  s,  and  moft  ardent  in- 
quirers into  the  operations  of  nature,  who  figured  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  feventcenth  century, — a  period  of  great  difcoverics."  Wc 
do  not  by  this  mean  to  infmuate,  nor  does  the  profeflbr  infi- 
nuate,  that  Lavoifier  borrowed  or  ftole  his  theory  from  Hooke,  wh#>ro 
Micrcgra^hia  and  Lampas  he  had  probably  never  feen.     In  the  con-.» 
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ftrudion  of  that  theory,  however,  the  French  philofopher  an^trs  t# 
have  been  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Black,  whofe  modeft  daiois  we  iball 
ftate  in  his  own  Wordsi 

''  t  cannot  explain  to  you  at  prefent  the  whole  of  this  theory,  or  trace 
the  fteps  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  itx  prefent  flate.  Wc  (hall  have 
better  opportunities  for  doing  this  in  olI>er  parts  of  the  courfe,  as  you  will 
have  by  that  time  become  well  acquainted  with  feveral  fubftances,  whofe 
properties  have  a  great  influence  in  producing  the  phsenomena  which  fut- 
nifli  the  chief  arguments  in  fupport  ot  the  tlieory.  I  can  only  remark  juft 
now,  that  it  is  founded  on  ai  very  great  number  of  experiments  and  difco- 
Yeries  which  have  been  made  within  thefe  twenty  years  (1789)  on  the  na- 
ture and  qualities  of  atmofpherical  air,  and  of  a  number  of  other  elailic 
fluids. 

"Ingenious  men  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  incited  by  the  remarkable 
properties  which  I  had  difcovcred  in  one  of  thofe  fluids  in  1756,  began  to 
employ  themfeivcs  in  fuch  experiments,  and  they  have  made  many  afto- 
nifliing  and  moft  interefting  difcovcries.  The  Fundamental  experiments 
were  flrft  made,  and  the  leading  inferences  were  firft  drawn  in  this  coun- 
try by  Dr.  Prieftle^',  llie  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendilh,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Watt. 
But  It  was  chiefly  in  Fiance  that  they  were  repeated,, with  proper  atten- 
tion to  all  the  cirf  um/ianccs  that  could  effedl  the  refult,  and  this  refuU 
tvas  made  the  foundation  of  a  nevV  ilieory  of  combullion.  Thefe  ex- 
periments have  been  made  there  with  cxtraordijiary  ingenuity  and 
accuracy,  and  on  fo  large  a  fcale,  that  the  effeds  produced  were  the  more 
clearly  and  fully  perceived.  The  unfortunate  Lavoilier,  who  fell  a  facri* 
fiee  to  the  ambition  of  his  philofophic  alfociates,  and  whofe  unjuil  and 
cruel  fate,  and  the  lofs  which  fcience  has  fuflered  by  it,  cannot  be  too  much 
deplored,  was  the  moft  adivc  in  this  inquiry,  fparing  neither  labour  nor 
expence.  His  own  exertions  difplay  the  greateft  ingenuity.  Healfo  em- 
ployed the  talents  of  other  eminent  phi!olbphers  in  afcertaining  fome  of 
the  fnofl  important  and  interefting  fa^s ;  l)at  Lavoilier  himfelf  was  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  new  theory. 

'*  It  had  long  before  been  known  that  air,  and  even  a  con/lant  fupply 
of  frefli  air,'' is  ncceflary  to  inflammation}  that  if  a  burning  body  be  ihut 
up  with  a  certain  moderate  quantity  only  of  air,  the  inflammation  flops 
aficr  fome  time,  although  the  inflammability  of  the  body  be  not  exhaufled. 
The  inclofed  air  has  undergone  a  change  which  makes  it  totalU  unfit  for 
continuing  the  inflammation.  In  fome  of  the  experiments  made  b>  Dr. 
Hales,  and  other  perfons,  it  had  alfo  appeared,  that  the  air  is  generally  dW 
miniihed  on  this  occaiion,  or,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Hales,  a  part  of  it  it 
abforb'ed.  But  this  has  been  afcertained  with  much  more  precifion,  and 
in  a  much  greater  number  of  cafes,  by  the  later  experiments.  It  has  be- 
come clear  and  evident,  by  many  of  thefe,  that  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
air  is  really  abforbed,  and  combined  with  the  matter  of  the  burning  body; 
fo  as  to  form,  in  many'  cafes,  a  denfe  compound,  in  which  the  air  fo  at 
forbed  is  totally  deprived  of  its  ufual  form  of  an  elaflic  fluid;  and  theaddK 
tionat  weight  which  the  matter  of  the  burning  body  acquires,  has  been 
found  to  correfpond  exadly  to  the  weight  of  the  air  which  has  been  abforb- 
ed by  it. 

"  Farther,  the  two  very  difl!erent  combinations  of  heat,  which  I  had  dif^ 
^levered,  in  which  it  produces  fluidity  and  Vapour^  encouraged  M.  Lavoi- 
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ier  to  prefaroe  thai  there  wbs  another  combtnation,  which  produced  a 
pennanenlly  elaftic  fluid,  not  decompouodable,  like  a  liquid,  or  «  Tapoor, 
by  the  tottch  of  a  colder  body* ;  and  the  different  capacities  for  heat  hav- 
ing been  already  difcovered,  it  appeared  no  difficulty  to  account  for  the  vaft 
<|uantities  (et  loofe  in  coinbuHion.  This  new  theory,  therefore,  is  founded 
00  the  doclrine  otlaitni  heat,  and  is  indeed  an  exitnsim  ^  it*** 

Hence,  as  mt  have  been  credibly  informed^  Lavoifier,  before  he  was 
intoxicated  by  the  fame  of  fyftem  building,  was  wont  to  call  Dr« 
Black  the  father  of  the  fcience  of  chemiftry ;  and  hence  has  be  been 
called  by  others  the  Newton  of  that  fcienccr 

(To  becontimudJ) 


Tie  Church  of  England  vindicated  from  mifrepre/entation',  Jbnving  her 
genuine  Do£lrines  as  contained  in  her  Articles^  Liturgy^  and  Homi^ 
lies,  fVith  a  particular  reference  to  the  Elements  of  the  Chriffian 
Theology^  by  the  Bijbop  of  Lincoln.  By  a  Pxcibyter  of  the  Church 
of  England.    Large  8vo*     Pp.  162.     3s.     Mawman.     1801. 

WE  have  here  another  ••  regular  Minifter  of  the  eftabliftment,** 
of  the  right  and  genuine  evangelical  ftamp ;  a  worthy  fel- 
low labourer  with  the  great  Mr.  Overton  in  the  righteous  caufe  of 
Calviniftic  Mcthodifixi  j   and  equally  affiduous  with  that  illuftrious 
champion,  **  fpargere  voces  in  vulgum  arobiguas,  et  quaprere  confcius 
aripa«"     They  are  indeed    "  par  nobilt  fratrum,'*    animated  with 
the  fame  holy  zeal,  and  endowed  with  nearly  the  fame  portion  of 
candour,  veracity,  and  fair  impartiality.     The  fize^  it  is  tiuc,  of 
this  publication  is  i9x  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Overton's ;  but  the  au- 
thor of  it  may,  notwithftanding,  be  poflisflcd  of  much  real  merit, 
and  entitled  to  much  praife.     In  eflimating  the  value  of  any  man'a 
exertions,  we  ought  always  to  confider  the  precife  objed  which  be 
bad  in  view,  ^d '  the  fuccefs  with  which  he  has  ultimately  accom- 
pliihed  it.     The  feeble  pop  of  a  fmall  pocket  piftol  makes,  in  point 
of  noiie,  but  a  forry  figure  when  compared  with  the  loud  and  deafen* 
ing  report  of  a  mighty  cannon.     But  he  who  points  the  former  may 
kill  his  man^  while  he  who  fires  the  latter  may  mifs  his  marlc.     We 
would  not,  by  any  means,  be  underftood  as  if,  by  this  obfervation, 
we  wifti   to  detract,  in  the  fmallefi  degree,  from  that  well-earned 
fame  which   Mr.  Overton  enjoys,  and  will,   we   doubt  not,  long 
continue  to  enjoy,  among  the  fainted  fociety  of  the  **  True  Church- 
men.**    Our  readers,  we  truft,  will  do  us  the  jufticc  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  taken  confiderable  pains  to  fhew  how  well  he  has  de* 
fcrved  it.     But  Mr.  Overton  was  engaged,  by  his  own  account,  with 


•  This  is  not  flridly  true,  for  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  is  con- 
denfed  by  a  cold — %2^  of  Farenheit.     Edit. 
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a  legion  of  aflailants,  and,  of  courfc,  required  artillery  off  a  large*. 

calibre.  Theeftorts  of  Prcfbyter  are  chiefly  diredted  againft  a  fingle 
antagonift  J  and  we  quellion  not  but  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
in  that  of  his  party,  his  vi£^ory  over  the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  is  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  Mr.  Overton  over  his  numerous  and  formidable 
foes  ;  as  complete,  indeed,  as  was  ever  obtained  in  the  field  of  con- 
trovei  fy. 

The  ground  taken  pcfTflion  of  by  this  anonymous  writer  is  the 
fi:nie  winch  was  occuj^i^d  by  the  author  of  "  The  True  Churchmen 
arcertalncd."  He  obfcrvcs  that  "  the  Church  of  England,  in  form- 
ing htr  ellablifhment,  has  explicitly  declared  her  own  faith  in  her 
Articles,  and  transfcried  it  into  her  Liturgy,"  (p.  ;^2),  or,  as  he  cx- 
prefles  himfeif  in  another  place,  that  £he  '•'  has  txpliLitly  declared 
her  faith  in  her  articles  of  religion^  has  more  fully  explained  them  in 
her  homilies,  and  formed  in  currefpondcnce  therewith  her  liturgical 
fervicei.  (V.  3.)  He  contends  that  the  Articles  are  **  only  capable 
of  a  Calvinillic  fenfe,"  (p.  29.)  meaning,  we  prcfume,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  any  ether  feme;  that  the  framers  or  compilers  of 
them  "  formed  them  with  the  exprtfs  vicxvof  maintaining  uniformity 
of  opinion  in  the  Church  ;"  (p.  117  ;J  and  *'  that  their  opinions  wer« 
uniformly,  clearly,  and  dtfinitively  Calvin iSTic.'*  (P.  118.)  He, 
therefore,  appeals  **  tp  every  man  of  candor,  of  refearcb,  and  unbiafled^ 
integrity,  if,  on  thewhole^  the  evidence  is  not  the  moil  conclufive  and  " 
irrefrangible  i  that  the  Articles  ot  the  Church  of  En^and  are  not,  as 
the  Bi[hi)p  endeavours  to  prove,  Anti-CalvifijjTic^  but  are  uniforn?!y 
and  confili'cntly  Calviniftic,  and  can  never  be  admitted  in  any  other 
fenfc  by  any  man  who,  in  fublcribing  them,  v*ould  prelerve  a  good 
confcience."  (Ibid.) 

The  evidence  on  this  very  important  fubjtft,  into  a  pretty  full  and 
minute  examination  of  which  we  fo  lately  cnteied,  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  we  ihould  now  repeat.  The  principle,  indeed,  which  Is 
not  only  admitted,  but  contended  for,  both  by  Mr.  Overton  and 
Prcfbyter,  is  completely  decifive,  we  conceive  of  the  difpute.  For, 
*'  where  uniformity  is  the  profefTed  dcfign  of  the  compilers,  and  to 
avoid  divcrfity  of  opinion  the  cxprefs  objecS,  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
furpofe  that  the  form  of  prayer  drawn  up  for  general  ufe,  fliould  not 
cxadily  corrcfp.  nd  with  the  do<Strinal  truths  laid  down  in  the  Articles, 
as  the  bafis  of  faith  and  hope."  (P.  119.)  Availing  ourfelves  of  this 
acknov\ledged  principle,  a  fairer  or  better  founded  than  which  it  is 
impOiTiblc  either  to  imagine  or  defire,  for  **  contradiclions,"  as  our 
author  well  obfervcs,  *'  are  inadmiflible,"  (p.  35,)  ue  have  the 
vanity  to  think  that,  in  the  judgment  of  every  unbialiitrd  niitid,  we 
fti^ll  be  deemed  to  have  determined  the  controverfy  ;  and  that  future 
writers  on  ti.e  Calviniftic  fide  will  find  it  impracSiicable  to  charge 
their  dodrines  on  the  Church  of  England,  without  dircdlly  accufing 
her  of  glaring,  manifeft,  and  (hamefui  mconfiftcncy. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  that  nci^hey 
this  writer  nor  ^Ir.  Oyertoq  has  favoured  the  public  wiih  a  connected 
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4nd  docii|>rdi6ttfilre  view  of  their  iyftem  of  Calvin ifm  ;  for  althoug^h 
the  word  is  perpetually  in  tbeii;  mouths,  they  have  no  where  told  us 
what  they  mean  precifcly  and  ex%^\y  by  the  thing.     Mr.  Overton, 
indeed,  pretends  to  difclaim  certain  dcx^rines  which  have  always,  we 
believe,  been  coo&fQred  as  conftituting  the  very  eflence  and  ojarrow 
of  the  Calvin iftic  (c heme.     The  fame  condudb  has  been  adopted  by 
Pieibyter,  and,  we  doubt  not,  with  the  very  fame  defign.     The  objeft 
of  both  was  cleaicly  to  dimrni(h,  as  much  as  they  could,  that  abhor- 
rence which  feme  of  the  tenets  of  Calvin   muft  ever  excite  in  the 
bofom  of  a  (enftbie,  benevolent  man.     Our  author,  however,  ha;,  in 
two  different  places,  prelented  us  with  a.flcetch,  not  indeed  of  CaJ- 
vinifm,  but,  as  we  fuppofe  of  Anti-Calvinifm  ;  from  which  fketch  we 
may,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  pretty  accurately  guefs  what  his  Cai- 
vinifai  is,     **  VVhillt  the   litelefs,    impotent,  a^id  unfcriptural  fyftem 
is  inculcated,  of  man's  fpontaneous  ability  to  think,  or  do  any  thing 
that  is  good,  of  the  freedom  oi  the  .human   will  alike  to  good  as  to 
evil;  of  the  equal   redemption  of  every  individual;  and  the  price  of 
atonement,  by  the  blood  of  Chriil,  as  much  (hed  for  thofe  who  peri0i 
u  for  thofe  who  are  faved  ;  and  the  fal^  hope  inculcated  of^univer^l 
ifalvation,  to  Jew,  Turk,  and  Infidel,  if  he  be  fmcere  in  his  own  re-  ' 
ligion;  and  that  the  merits  of  Ch rift  v/ill  no  less  extend  to  tben^, 
than  to  the  Chriftian  believer :  where  fuch  fcntiments  are  taught  it 
18  impoi&ble  that  any  fcripturally  moral  change  {hould  ever,  be  pro- 
duced in  the  tempers  or  manners  o/*men."  (P.  13.)     From  this,  we 
pppfehend  it  may  be,  with  fufficient  certainty  inferred  that,  according 
lo  our  author's  Calvinifm,  "  man  is  utterly  devoid  of  ability  to  thinlc 
or  do  any  thing  which  is  good  ;  that  the  human  will  is  free  only  to 
do  evil;  thiit  Chrift  died   to  farve  but  a   few  individuals;  and  that 
all  who   are  not  C^lviniftic  Methodifts  will' infallibly  be  damned." 
We  have  no  inclination*,  as  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  call   our 
auJior   to  account  for  embracing   any  fyftem  of  belief  which  he 
choofes  ;  but  he  muft  excufe  us  if  we  exprefs  our  furprife  at  the.  epi- 
thets  affixed  by  him  to  the  creed  which  he  here  afcribes  to  his  anta- 
gonift.     If  this  creed  be  *Mifelef$,  impotent,  and  unfcriptural,"  his 
own  muft  be  **  life-giving,    powerful,   and    fcriptural."     Now,  we 
have  not,  we  confefs,  fagacity  to  perceive  how  a  iyftern  can  be  coa- 
fidered  ^ls  conferring' ii fey  which  inevitably  configni  the  miferable  ma- 
jority of  human  kind  to  eternal  deaih\  how  that  fcheme  of  do£lrine 
can  be  faid  to  he  powerful  which  annihilattjs   all  power  but  the  power 
ot  doing  evil ;  or  how  thofe  opinions  can  pofllbly  he  fcriptural^  which 
tmtradin  the  whole  voice  and  tenor  of  fcripture,  from  the  beginning 
of  Genefis  to  the  end  of  the  Apocaiypfc.     The  other  paflTagc  is  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  and   conceived  as   follows  ^  "Many  have  of  late 
anfcB  in  avowed  oppofttion  to  the  faith  once  embraced  by  our  fore- 
faihcrs,  and  undertaken  lo  prove  that  th;^  Church  of  England,  in  her 
Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Homilies,  fo  far  from  (peaking  the  language,  ojf 
enforcing  the  dodrines  called   Calvinijiic^  abhors  and  rejects  them  ; 
tUt  the  Articles  are  only  confiftent  and  intelligible  [^are  confiftont 

^    D  4  and 
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^nd  intelll|iblc  only]  ,whcn  interpreted  in  the  fenfe  gWen  by  AhnU 
plus  and  Epifcopius  ;  and  that  were  a  fecond  fynod  at  Dort  lo  be  af* 
femblcd,  every  former  decifiorrinuft  be  reverfed  \  the  eqaal  falvabi- 
lity  of  all  men  be  admitted,  the  fame  fufficiency  of  grace  beAowed 
on  thofc  that  perib  as  on  thofe  that  are  faved  ;  the  blood  of  Chrift 
^s  really  (bed  for  thofe  who  are  in  hell  as  in  heaven  ;  and  every  Jew, 
Turk,  and  Heathen,  if  he  is  fincerely  defirous  to  conform  bit  conduft 
to  his  own  rule  of  qaoraiS|  in  ad  falvabJe  an  eftate  as  any  Chriftian/* 

(Pp.  34^35)  . 

To  lucn   four  readers  as  may  have  an  opportunity  of  perufing  his 

book,  our  evangelical  Prefbyter  may,  perhaps,  not  appear  to  have  been 

very  fortunate  in  the  feledion  of  his  arguments  to  prove  the  grand 

point  of  the  Calvinifm  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  we  venture  to 

^iflure  them  that,  in  th«s  refped,  no  blame  attaches  to  him  ;  for  we 

are  perfuaded  that  he  has  employed  as  good  as  are  any  where  to  be 

found  \  and  they  would  not  demand,  from  the  ableft  advocate,  the 

performance  of  impoffibilitips.     In  the  mean  time,   it  is  but  juftice 

to  obferve  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  proof  in  the  management  and 

applic2$tion  of  which  he  is  as  dextrous  and    happy  as   the  moft   ap« 

proved  C^lvinifiic  controverfialift.     Thcfe  modes  of  proof,  which  are 

of  very  ancient  ufe,  confift  in  the  confidence  of  unfupported  aileftion, 

und  in  the  lubtlety  of  fly  infinuation.     Of  thefe  it  will  be  proper  to 

produce  fome  fpecimens  ;  and  they  are  fuch  ;is,  in  our  opinion,  would 

do  honour  to  the  moft  daring  dlfputant  th^t  ever  undertook  a  defpe* 

ratecaufe,^ 

"  The  writings  of  all  the  fird  refprm^rs,  (fa^s  this  daqntlefs  comba* 
tant),  exhibit  oiie  uniform  tenor  ofdodirine,  confirmed  by  the  fuffrage  of 
both  univerdties,  and  remaining  for  the  fird  hundred  jears  or  more,  after 
the  reformation^  unimpeached ;  nor  dared  any  man,  in  (hat  age,  without 
immediate  cenfure,  qaeftion  whether  the  Articles  fubfcribed  were  tjot,  in 
their  literal  and  grammatical  fenle,  what  is  called  Caivinidic,  and  for  this 
I  Hppeal  to  the  whole  current  of  our  Church  hiilory  and  its  reformers." 

Again-^f^  Had  your  Lordfliip  lived  with  Ridley,  Hooper«  Latimer,  or 
Cranmer,  could  you  have  maintained  the  Articles  in  the  fenfe  they  l^eid 
them,  or  gone  to  the  Aake  in  the  maiutenance  of  them  ?  Had  your  X^xi- 
(hip  beep  callfsd  to  I^ambeth.  mufl  you  no(  have  marked  with  abhorrence^ 
the  ar//c/|P/ drawn  up  the^e  by  your  epifcopal  brethren?  Had  you  been  a 
deputy,  with  the  estcelieot  Half  and  Ward,  at  the  f^nod  of  Dort,  you  muft 
Jiave  defended  Epifcopius  and  the  Reraonftrants,  and  been  tmittcn  with 
the  fame  condemnation.  Qfthis  fort  ^ouf  Lordfliip  knows  leould  multi- 
ply (IrUcing  f^fls;  ^nd  call  upon  you  to  prodnce  from  the  glorious  com* 
pany  of  our  reformers^  martyrs,  and  confel^brs  in  the  Church  of  £fig4and, 
pn  individual  of  eminence^  who  did  not  hold  the  Aiticlei  ip  the  Calvinifii^ 
fenfe;  of  which  1  cnfinot  <ind  a  doubt  entertained^  till  Laud,  that  cruel 
bigot  and  fierce  Anti-CalviniO,  fought  to  promote  that  change  of  fentimept^ 
Yvhich  hath  fince  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs."  (Pp.  9,  10,  uj 

But  alas  1  •*  That  which,  for  the  firft  hundred  years  after  the  re- 
/pfQ)<^cion^  b^4  b^cn  rc^^tycd  ^  (l^e  iindifpi^ted  doctrine,  is  now  be- 
come 
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cone  link  (lK>rt  of  herery,  and  treated  as  a  ground  of  marked  reproach 
and    oppoilcion.      To  maintain  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,   and  the   Liturgy   fpeak,   in  conformity  with  all  the 
other  reformed   churches,  the  dodlrine  ufualiy   termed   Calviniftic 
is,    by    the    Bi(hop   bf  Lincoln'  and    a    great    majority    of   the 
clergy,   not  only   denied  but  execrated."   (P.   32.)     The   caufes 
and   confequ^nces    of  fo  lamentable  a  degeneracy,  it    is,   fureiy, 
important  to  afcertain ;  and  here  they  folipw :  **  We  may  ealiljf  trace 
the  departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  faints  through  the 
mazes  of  this  world's  politics,  earthly-mindednefs,  and  that  carelefs- 
Befs  and  inattention  to  eternal  things,  which  is  [are]  carrying  us  ra- 
pidly forward  to  infidelity,  deifm,  and  pra£lical  atheifm :  for  when 
confcience  is  violated  by  the  abufe  df  the  moft  folemn  fubfcriptions^ 
and  the  unmeaning  routine  of  prayers  uttered  without  ^ny  heart-felt 
fenlaiion  of  their  import  or  the  fpirit  of  prayer,  what  can  have  a  more 
dired  tendency  than  tbefe  things  to  harden  the  confcience  into  infen- 
fibiltty,  and  to  deftroy  every  principle  of  real  religion  ?"  Pp,  3a,  33.) 
Thefe  are  brilliant  and  pathetic  pafiages,  no  doubt ;  but  we  can- 
not, we  confefs,  fufficiently  admire  the  unblufhing  front  of  impudent 
fallliood  which  they  all  difplay.     If  this  pious  Prefbyter  did  not  know 
that  almoii  every  one  of  the  afTertions  and  infinuations  here  advanced 
is  dire£Uy  contrary  to  truth  and  fad,  be  was  evidently  unqualified  to 
write  on  the  fubjedj  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  be  did, know  this,  be 
has  (hewn  his  unqueftionable  title  to  a  character  which  we  do  not 
cboofe  particularly  to  delineate.     Now  although,  for  deciding  ^^  the 
matter  at  iflue,  whether  ihe  Church  of  England  is  Calvinijlic  or  Anti^ 
CalvintftU^'*  (p.  9,)  it  is  of  little  confequence  what  were  the  private 
opinions  of  our  reformers  ;  becaufe  the  qiieflion  is,   not  what  the 
reformers  privately  thought,  but  what  our  dodrinal  flandards  publicly 
teach  }  yet  when  this  ihamelefs  writer  repeatedly  affirms  that,  for  the 
firft  hundred  years  after  the  reformation,  Calvinifm  was  received  as 
their  unimpeached  and  undifputed  fenfe,  it  is,  we  think,  impoflible 
to  fuppofe  him  ignorant  that  his  affirmation  is  contradided  by  nume- 
rous and  authentic  fads*     But  if  he  choofe  to  hazard  a  eeneral  afTcr- 
tJon,  hoping  that,  with  many,  it  mijzhtpafs  unchallenged,  it  is  won- 
derful that  he  could  be  fo  much  off  his  guard  as  flatly  to  contradid 
himfelf.     He  has  not,  indeed,  informed  us  in  what  year  the  refc  rma< 
tion,  according  to  bis  chronology,  began  \  but  he  allows  that,  at  lead, 
•*  the  cruel  bigot  Laud"'  was  **  a  fierce  Jnti-  Calvinlft ;"  and  he  mull 
furely  carry  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  confiderably  higher 
than  is  generally  done^  \i  this  lamented  victim  of  Calviniltic  ven- 
geance was  pofterior  to  that  event  by  a  century.     From  the  manner 
in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  would  not  any  one  Tup*  * 
pofe  that  thefe  precious  articles  had  been  authoritatively  received,  as 
containing  the  iubflance,  or,  at  leaft,  an  explanation  ot  the  dodrine 
Qi  the  Church  of  England  ?  The  fadi  is,  however,  dircdly  otherwife. 
The  tioublefome  and   fadious  junto,  it  is  true,  who  firft  drew  them 
up    were  pragmatical  enough,  agreeably  to  the  known  fpirit  of  the 
party,  tp  t«i^  ftwJ  barralj  th?  A^chbi&op  Whitgift,  \s\  order  to  get 

them 


them  faodioned ;  but,  inftead  of  being  able  to  gam  their  etid,  Ae 
alTue  was  that^  as  Collier  informs  us,  the  articles  we^-e  fo  efFedlually 
fupprefled  that  a  copy  of  ehetn  was  not  to  be  met  with  for  forae  time 
after.  We  krK>w  that  the  fame  reftlefs  party  again  exerted  themielves 
in  an  effort,  at  tlie  Hampton- Court  conference,  to  have  tbefe  articles 
publicly  recognifed  ;  but  they  were  again  refufed.  Confidering,  in- 
deed, the  nature  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  we  are  much  mi(}aken  iiF 
the  Bifhop  of  Lincoln  will  regard  as  injuriou',  our'author's  fuppo- 
fition,  thathad  his  Lordfliip  been  then  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  (z 
ftation  on  whkh  he  would  confer  greater  honour  than  he  could  derive 
from  It^)  he  "  muft  have  marked  thefe  articles  with  abhorrence.** 
His  Lordfliip,  we  believe,  would  have  as  little  regarded  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  fynod  of  Dort.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  been  even  per- 
verfc  enough  to  pride  himfelf  in  being  **  fmittcn  with  the  fame  con- 
demnation'* in  which  Epifcopiut  and  the  Remonftrants  were  involved. 
But  whether,  in  our  judgment  of  the  Bifliop's  fentiments,  we  arc  right 
or  wrong,  it  is  fufticient  for  our  prefent  purpofe  to  obfcrve  that  the 
canons  of  that  packed  and  fanatical  fj'nod  were  never  adopted  by 
the  Church  of  England,  and  are  of  no  more  authoritv  in  .determin- 
ing her  doctrines  than  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Conftance  or  of 
Trent. 

This  author  has  inferted  in  the  lift  of  his  party  the  venerable  names 
pf  Ridley  and  Hooper,  x>f  Latimer  and  Cranmcr,  our  moft  eminent 
reformers  ;  and  this  he  has  done  with  fuch  coolncfs  and  confidence^ 
that  the  uninformed  part  of  his  readers  muft  be  greatly  furprized 
"when  told  that  the  juftice  of  his  claim  has  ever  been  denied,  or  even 
been  confidered  as  a  fubjedl  of  difpute.  This  may>  perhaps,  be  cfteem- 
ed  good  policy  :  but  to  us  it  appears  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  dtfingenu- 
oufnefs.  Of  Cranmer  we  are  fure  that  when  he  wrote  or  approved  of 
♦*  the  Erudition  of  a  Chriftian  Man,"  his  op'nions  on  the  highlyimpor- 
tant  points  of  grace,  free-will,  and  univerfal  redemption,  were  totally 
jnconfiftent  with  the  dogmas  of  Calvin,  Mr.  Overton,  indeed,  has 
f)bjc6led  to  the  evidence  of  that  publication,  becaufe,  as  he  alleges,  the 
fninds  of  Cranmer  and  of  his  affociates,  were  not  yet  ^ifentanglcd 
from  the  errors  of  popery,  and  were  only  **  advancing  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  truth."  IJut  if  Cranmer  was,  as.  he  is  faid  to  have  been,  the 
author  of  the  excellent  homily  on  falvation,  he  was  no  more  a  CaU 
vinift  in  J  552,  when  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  were  eftabliflied  by  au- 
thority, than  he  was  about  the  year  1540,  when  he  publifhed  **  The 
Erudition  of  a  Chriftian  Man."  "Fhe  fentiments  of  Ridley  are  equally 
well-known  to  have  been  Anti-Calviniftic,  With  rcL^ard  to  Hooper, 
the  preface  to  his  ExpoHtion  of  the  Ten  Commandments  bears  mofl: 
fplendid  teftimony  againft  arbitrary  decrees,  and  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine of  univerfal  redemption  ;  a  dodlrine  which  overturns,  from  the 
very  foundation,  the  whole  fy flem  of  Cslvin.  **  As  tar  (fiiys  he),  as. 
cxtendeth  the  virtue  and  ftrength  of  God's  promifs  to  fave  men,  as. 
the  rigour  and  juftice  of  the  law  for  fin  to  damn  men  ;  for  r.s,  by  ths 
fm  and  offence  of  one  man,  death  was  extended  and  made  common 
unto  all  men  unto  condcmoation,  fo  by  thejullice  of  oncnian  is  de- 
rived 
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livai  Kfi?  umo  all  men  unto  juftification.     The  pronMfe  of  grace  ap- 
pertaineth  unto  tvery  fort  of  men  in  the  worlds  anci-comprehendeth 
them  all ;  howbeit,  within  certain  limits  and  bounds,  the  which  if 
men  negleS  or  pafs  over,  they  exclude  themf elves  from  the  promife  iii 
Chrift :    as  Cain  was  no  more  excluded,  till  he  exchided  himfelf^ 
than  Abel ;  Sjml  than  David  ;  Judas  than  Peter  ;  Efau  than  Jacob,'* 
It  zppears,  indeed,  that,  on  the  principal  points  of  controverfy  then 
in  debate,  Hooper  thought  with  the  mild  and  refpe6table  Mclanc- 
thon,  who  abominated  ihe  wild  impieties  of  Calvin.     Of  this  agrt^e-J 
ment  we  lliall  give  the  following  inilance,  which  will  ferve  to  IhiTw 
how  widely  thefe  two  illuftrious  reformers  diiFcred  from  Calvin,  with 
regard  to  the  utter  inability  of  man,  and  the  .fole  operation  ot  irre- 
lirtiblc  grace.     "Sic,"    fays  Melandhon,    "cum  Joan.   6.  didlum 
ctfet,  nemo  venit  od  me^  n'tft  Pater  iraxerit  eum  \    feqiiitur  ftatini : 
mnn  (^ui  audit  a  pat  re  et  difcitj  venit  ad  me.     Orditur  Deus  et  trahit 
nos  verbo  fuo  et  fpiritu  fan£bo;  fed  audire  nos  oportet  et  difcere,  id 
eft  apprehendere  promiffionem  et  alfentiri,  non  repugnare,  non  induU  » 
gere  diffidentiae  et  dubitationi*'*    .Of  this  paffage  the  words  of  Hooper 
approach  very  nearly  to  a  literal  tranflation.     **  John  faith,   no  man 
Cometh  to  me,  except  my  Father  drew  him.     Many  men  underftand 
thefe  words  in  a  wrong  fenfe,  as  though  God  required,  in  a  reafonable 
man^  no  more  than  in  a  dead  pafi  \  and  mark  not  the  words  that  fol- 
low :  Every  man  that  heareth  and  learneth  of  my  Father  cometh  td 
ir.e.    God  draweth  with  his  word  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;    but  man*i 
duty  is  to  heare  and  learne ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  receive  the  grace  of  God, 
confent  to  the  promife,  and  not  repugne  the  God  that  calleth.     God 
doth  promife  the  Holy  Ghoft  unto  them  that  a(ke  him,  and  not  to 
them  that  contemne  him," 

The  Anti-Calvinifm  of  Latimer  is  expreflcd  in  language  than 
which  nothing  ftronger,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writinpps 
of  any  modern  Arminian.  Of  this,  abundance  of  examples  migbt 
he  produced  ;  but  the  following  ftiort  pafFage  is  decifive  of  his  fenti-- 
ments:  and  we  give  it  a  place  here,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  exhi- 
biting to  our  readers  the  curious  commentary  by  which  an  eminent 
I  Cfilviniftic  divine  has  feebly  endeavoured  to  evade  its  force.  **  Chrifl," 
}  fays  the  good  Biflrop,  "  (hed  as  much  blood  lor  Judas^  as  he  did  tor 
i  Piter,  Peter  believed  it,  and  theiefore  was  faved.  Judas  did  not 
helieve,  and  therefore  he  was  condemned  ;  the  fault  being  in  him 
only,  and  in  nobody  elfe."  By  Mr.  Toplady,  a  boarted  pillar  of  the 
Caiviniftic  caufe,  the  ailertion  of  Latimer  is  thus  explained  :  **  Not 
ihat  Chrift  adually  died  for. Judas,  (whofe  death  wzs  prior  to  that  of 
I  Chrilt  himfclf ;)  but  that  the  Mediator's  blood  was  as  much  fufficient 
(fo  infinite  was  its  value)  to  have  redeemed  even  Judas,  as  to  have 
redeemed  any  other  perion,  had  it  been  fhed  for  that  purpofe.  'Tis 
plain  that  Judas  flew  h\mk\f  Jutfequent/y  to  the  apprchenfion,  but 
antecedently  to  the  adual  crucifixion  of  Chrift.  The  foul  of  Judas, 
ihercibre,  went  to  its  own  place  of  punifhment,  before  Chrift  had 
offered  himfelf  in  facrifice  to  God."  This  is,  indeed,  a  mcft  extra- 
prdinary  argument,    ^cccyding  to  M^  Toplady*s  rcafoning,  it  is  ab- 

furd 
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fiird  CO  fay  that  Chrift  (bed  his  blood  for  any  perfen  who  died 
kim ;  and  thus  we  muil  exclude  from  the  tnenefir  of  redemption, 
only  the'wickedy  impenitent,  and  unbelieving,  but  all  the  a: 
Fathers  both  previous  to,  and  under,  the  Mofaic  law,  of  whom 
Apoftle  to  the  Hebrews  fays  that  they  **died  in  faith,"  and  of  wh( 
the  Church  affirms  that  they  did  not  ^^  look  only  for  tianlitory 

'  nifes/'  J 

The  twenty-nine  firft  pages  of  our  author's  pamphlet  conilft  of  ff 
Am&  and  perfonal  addrefs  to  the  Bifliop  of  Lincoln.  It  contains |j 
curious  and  motley  mixture  ofmifreprefentation,  fcu'riHty,  low,  unJ 
m'eaning,  ^kthodi(lical  cant,  outrageous  Calvinifm,  difguiling  prid^l 
and  pretended  humility.  He  aiFeds  to  lament,  with  every  writer  of  I 
bis  tribe,  the  decay  of  religion,  and  defcrtion -of  our  Churches  J^ 
whilft  his  objcft,  like  theirs,  is,  by  abufing  the  clergy,  to  feduce  thcr 
people  from  their  lawful  paftors,  to  thofe  hopeful  places  where  **  thtf; 
voice  of  prayer  and  pratfe  is  heard,"  he  fays«  <<  as  never  bef&kb.** 
(P.  7.)  He  is  very  angry  with  the  clergy  of  a  diftrift  in  the  dioceft 
of  Lincoln  who,  in  a  report  to  the  Bi(hop,  dared  to  couple  with  An«' 
tinomians  their  Calviniftic  brethren,  <^whofe  lives,"  he  fays,  adoni! 
thedodrineof  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things,  and  whofe  parifliei^ 
afford  the  living  monuments  of  the  power  of  godiinefs,  auording  t9 
the  eliSfion  ofgract.     *'  My  Lord,**  he  adds,  **  let  the  clergy  imitata 

.  their  examples,  and  they  will  have  few  intruders  to  complain  of ; 
they  will  foon  preach  them  down,  and  live  them  down.*'  (K  23.) 
Of  this,  however,  we  are  not  quite  fo  fure.  All  gofpcl  minillers  ar» 
not  equally  fanatical ;  and  the  mod  fanatical  wiil  generally  run  away 
with  the  hearers  of  the  reft.  Mr.  Robinfon,  of  Leicefter,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  is  defcrvedly  regarded,  among  the  evangelical  party, 
•s  a  man  of  imminence ;  yet  even  he  appears  unable  to  preferve  his 

!»eople  from  the  influence  of  officious  and  feducing  intruders.  In  4 
afe  very  excellent  addrefs  to  his  pariffiioners,  he  laments  that  many 
of  them  **  will  not  affi)rd  him  the  opportunity  of  delivering  to  them 
the  important  meflage  with  which  he  is  commiffioned."  He  com- 
plains that,  ^<  in  many  cafes,  at  leaft,  no  eminence  of  ability,  no 
fidelity  or  diligence,  no  purity  of  do6lrine  or  holinefs  of  life  in  the 
parifh  prieft,  have  been  fnfficient  to  enfure  him  the  aiFedions  even 
of  the  more  ferious  part  of  his  congregation,  who  have  departed  from 
))im>  in  multitudes,  upon  the  appearance  of  a  ftrange  teacher,  whofe 
endeavours,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  were  to  unfettle  and  divide." 
This,  we  truft,  is  only  a  general  remark,  and  not  a  defcriprion  of 
Mr.  Robinfon's  own  cafe.*  Yet  we  fliould  not  l»e  greatly  furprized 
if  it  were  ;  for  Mr.  R.  is  a  fenfible  man,  and  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  in  a  gofpel-minifter,  fuperior  popularity,  which  is  the  darling 
idol  of  the  whole  fraternity,  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  fnpciior 
fcnfc.     For  this  very  reafon  we  (hould  be  apt  to  think  our  CalviniftJc 

*  If  this  be  Mr.  Robinibn's  cale,  he  has  not  much  r?ght  to  complain  of 
be  conduct  o^'  thofe  who  have  only  acted  in  obedicuce  ^o  his  precepts,  and 
A  conformity' will)  Ms  e^^ample.     EniTOa. 

Prcf. 
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^rcftytcr  a  very  dangerous  oetghboiii:,  even  to  his  brethren  of  the 

ttimcL  femimeots  \  efpecially  ns  he  frankly  declares  that  he  confiders 

ictiisM,  agaii  (l  which  the  Litany  diredts  him  to  pray,  not  only  as 

brmltfs,  but  as,  in  many  cafes,  an  important  duty*  For  be  it  knowo 

Ibt  this  confcicniiuus  Presbytek  OF   THE  Church  of  Eng- 

I.AND  '*  had  rather  hear  the  poored  (lammtrer  in  a  barn,  who  ihouU 

preach  and  teach  Jefus  Chri(l  in  the  fimplicity  of  his  gofpcl,  than 

the  wifed  academician,  or  the  higheft  dignitary  in  a  cathedral,  who 

brought  another  gofpel  which  we. have  not  accepted."  (P.  a5.)     The 

^ain  Englifh  of  this  fplendid  fentence  is,  that  he  had  rather  hear 

ID  illiterate,  fclf-commiflioned,  blockhead  bawl  Calviniftic  blaijphemjr 

and  nonfenfe,  than  the  mod  learned  Biihop  explain  the  doariaes^ 

and  enforce  the  duties,  of  real  Chridianity.     On  this  fub}ed  he  alks 

the  following  queflions.     ^^  Have  not  men  fouls,  and  fenfe  to  know 

riiat  the  falvation  of  them  is  the  one  thing  needful  ?    If  little  or  no 

ittcntion  be  paid  them  by  their  nominal  pallors,"  that  is,  Reader^  tf 

their  paftors  be  ^ot  Calviniftic   Mcthodifis,  "  will  they  not  be  \tA 

leadily  to  embrace  the  voluntary  afliftancc  offered  to  them  by  others  ; 

lod  OUGHT  THEY  NOT  TO  DO  SO  ?  Is  any  man  bound,  by  the  laws 

of  God  or  man,  to  receive  no  in(lru£lion  but  from  his  panfh  prieft  I 

And  if  he  finds  a  miniftry  more  edifying  and  ^nformable  to  gofpH 

truth,  IS  he  blameable  for  attending  it  ?     Does  not  the  tonftitution  of 

the  land,  as   well  as  the  law  of  God,  give  him  the  fame  rii»ht  to 

worflilp  where  he  pleafes,  and  as  he  pleafes,  as  it  does  to  the  Bifliop 

and  his  clerks  r"  (rp.  25,  26.)     There  is  a  n)odel  of  a  Churchmaa 

for  you!    who  will  certainly  never  be  cuilty  of  the  weaknefs  fcr 

vhich  Dr.  Haweis,  another  "  True  Churchman,"  cenf«ire«  poor 

Melandhon,  whom^  ^'  fome  educational  prejudices  /efpe£liDg  Church 

unity  dnd  fchifm,  led  fometimes  into  conceffions   injurious  to  the 

aufc  which  he  defended: — as  if  there  could  be  no  mihiflers,  no  f»- 

craments,  no  ordinances,  no  church,  without  biOiops,  priefts,  an4 

licacons  of  epifcopal  ordination."  (Haweis  Ch.  Hift.  Vol.  IL  Pp.  365 

«id485.} 

We  deem  ourfelves  infinitely  obliged  to  our  author  for  this  in* 

pnuoas  confeflion,  becaufe  it  affords  a  moft  convincing  confinnatioa 

of  what  we  have  always  believed  and  maintained,  that  the  principles 

pof  thefe  evangelical  minifters,  however  willingly  the  more  wary  paurt 

I  of  them  would  perfuade  the  world  t9  think  otherwife,  are  hoftik  to 

our  ccclcfiaftical  eftabfilhment,   and   friendly   to   fcaarianifm    and 

fchifm.    Bu^  our  author  is  perfefiiy  clear,,  at  lead,  with  teger'd  xm 

"the  tendency  of  Calviniftic  principles  to  produce,  in  th*  moit  cf- 

feSual  manner,  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs.     This,"  he  faya^ 

**  hai  been  fo  often  and  fo  fully  dcmonftratcd,  that  nothing  but  the 

tnoll  determined  prejudice  can  bring  the  matter  into^difptKe.     Thtir 

\  iflfluence  on  the  moral  condufl  of  €dl  who  have  truly  tmhr^iui  tkem^ 

I  his  been  cftablifhed  bv  the  cleareft  evidence,  manifefted  in  the  wori 

I  «f  God,  and  exemplified  wherever  the  truth,  as  it  15  in  Jcfui,  it 

I  Jttached  and  heficved.  (Pp.  20,  21.)    The  principles  of.  eteaiaa 

^  B^Ks  i»¥cr  led  to  ctthufiafm  tad  uiinw>rality»  but  the  very  re- 
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verfe,  whenever  they  have  been  held  in  the  light  and  love  of  thcrd 
(P.  1  J.)  Depend  upon  it  wherever  prayerlefs,  lawleft,  carelcfs  cooS 
duS  is  chargeable,  they  are  no  Calvintjis^  whatever  may\  be  thought  lyj 
fr'fejjed''  (P.  141.)  Now  if  all  this  is  not  the  tnoft  egregious  ti^ 
fling,  we  know  not  what 'it  is.  It  has,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  tt 
appeal  to  fafl  ;.  but  it  is  no  fuch  thing :  for  though  the  great  msjorinj 
of  profefled  Calvinids  were  notorious  villains  and  abandoned  profli- 
gates,  the  author  might  ftill  plaufibly  fave  his  credit,  by  infilling  th^ 
their  principles  were  not  *♦  truly  ejnbraced,''  and  were  not  *'  held  iii 
the  light  and  love  of  them."  In  reality  the  argument,  or  rather  the 
aflbrtion,  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  impofe  on  fiinplq  and  fuperficial 
minds.  Accordingly  Mr.  Overton  very  eafily  gets  rid  of  the  militaiy 
,Calvinifts  of  the  17th  century,  by  pronouncing  them  to  have  been 
confummate  hypocrites,  becaufe  it  did  not  fuit  his  purpofe  to  praifi 
rebellion.  Our  author  does  not,  therefore,  at  all  ir.cct  the  chargei 
which  is,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  fyftem  is  to  render  thoft 
immoral  whom  it  does  not  drive  to  defpair.  We  know  that  it  very 
frequently  does  both  ;  and  if  fome  are  not  equally  fpoilt  by  it  with 
others,  the  reafon  is  becaufe  they  are  endowed  with  better  difpofitions", 
•which  ferve  to  countera6l  its  maligna ijt  influence.  But  poifon  docs 
not,  furely,  ceafc  to  be  poifon  becaufe  fome  conilitulions  have  greatef 
power  than  others  of  refifting  its  deleterious  efftds. 

A  confiderable  part  of  thi§  pamphlet  (from  p.  31  to  119,)  is  filled 
with  remarks  on  fuch  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles  as  the  author  fnp- 
pofcs  to  favour  Calvinifm,  and  on  the  Bifhop's  Elements  of  Chri/tian 
Theology ;  but  none  of  his  remarks  have  Itruck  us  as  n-w,  or  as 
placed  in  fuch  a  luminous  point  of  view  as  to  dcqiand  particular  con- 
fideration.  In  fpeaking  of  the  Three  Creeds  adopted  by  the  Church, 
he  obferves,  that  "  they  may  not  be  received  fartially^  or  only  as 
touch  of  them  as  we  like,  but  thoroughly,"  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
fuppofed  that  he  himfelf  "  thoroughly  receives"  that  article  of  the 
Athanafian  Creed,  which  declares  that'  "  all  men  Ihall  give  account 
for  their  own  works  ;'*  and  yet  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  whole 
Aift  of  his  publication,  he  muft  hold  this  do£lrine  in  utter  abhor- 
rence. He  could  not  well  entirely  omit  the  Xth  Article,  which  af- 
ferts  co-operating^  as  well  zs  preventing  grace,  becaufe  it  came  within 
the  number  of  thofe  which  he  had  engar^ed  to  examine;  and  he  fays 
(p.  20,)  that  he  believes  it.  But  he  immediately  adds,  that  "this 
grace  is  fovereign  and  free,"  by  which  he  means  that  it  is  confined 
'to  a  few,  and  irrcfiftible.  He  everywhere,  accordingly,  treats  with 
the  moft  marked  difrefpe(5l  andfcorn  the  notion  pf  a  joint  coopcra- 
.tion  of  our  own  endeavours  with  the  grare  of  God.  (Pp.  42,  74, 
no,  III,  &c.)  He  denies  that  man  has  even  any  power,  either  to 
rejeS  or  accept  the  conditions  on  which  his  whole  fate  depends, 
y  The  very  idea,"  he  fays,  "  is  incomp.ntible  with  the  ccnjiant  decree^ 
9LnA  everla/iing purpofe  oi  God.''  (P.  104.) 

Very  diflFerent  indeed  are  the  fentiments  of  our  venerable  Church, 
which  holds  every  virtue  and  Chriftian  grace  to  be,  in  part,  the 
work  of  Avan.     This  (he  has,'  in  the  clearcft  terms,  affcrtcd  even  of 

^'atnit 
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•*.atrue«id  lwt\j  faith,"  v/hich  is  .the  very  root  lUi J  principle  of 
them  all.  It  is,  fays  the  noble  Homily  on  SaJvatibn,  ''  the  gifc  of 
God,  and  not  man's  only  work  wiTHotJT  God/'  (r*.  19.)-^ 
Afid  this  Tingle  lexpr^ffion,  we  may  abierye  by  the  bye,  is  dcmoii- 
ftratiire  evidence  that  Cranrrver  was  ivo  Calvinift. 

Our  profoyter  clings,  \yich  the  fondeft  attach mpnt,  to  that  favour- 
it^  tenet  of  all  true  Calvinifts,  That  Chrift  died  on)y  for   a   fmall 
propoitioo  of  the  human  rac£  \  and  among  them  he  is  pofitive   that 
none  can    be  included  to   whom  the  Go fp el   has  not  been  preached. 
How  abhorrent  this   notion   i«  from    the  doclrine  of  the  (Jhurch  of 
England  we  .have  Jargc'ly  proved   in  our    remarks   on  Mr.  Overton* 
To  the  unaofvverable  cvidtrnce  which  we  there  produced,  we  (hall 
now  add  from   the  Homily  on   the  Pafiion,  two  irrerra;^^.^.bie  proofs, 
which  did  not  thtn  occui  to.  u5.     In  one  place  the  worJs  cFthe  Ho-- 
mily  are  :    *'  So  pleafmc  was  this  facrifice  and  oblation  of  his  Son's 
deaih,  which  he  fo  obediently  and  innoceiitly  fuiTcred,  that  wc  Ihould , 
take  it  for  the  only   and  full  amends  for   all  thf  sins  of  , 
THE  WORLD  i"  (p.  349;)  and,  in   another  place,  it  is  ailirnicJ   m 
language  ftill  more  dccuive,  if  pofliblc,  that  "  Our  Saviour  Chrift 
fuffcred  death  unjversally  FOk  all  men."    (P.  355.) 

The  Church  of  England,    then,  ainll  certainly  couiiders  all  man- 
kind as  capable  of  falvation,  whocher  they  have  heard  of  the  Gofpcl 
or  not ;  nor  is  her  XVIIlth  Article,  as  Prefbytcr  maintains,  in  tlic 
Icaft  inconfiftent  with  fuch  a  belief.     When  (he  fa  s  that  **  they  are 
to  be  held   accurffd^*^  (which,   in  the  ftile  of  .ecclefiaftical  canons, 
means  only  that  their  opinion   is  to  be  condemned,)  *'  that  pre  fume 
to  fay  that  every  m^n  /hall   be  faved  by  the  law  or  fe£l  which  he  jpro« 
fefl'eth;*'  ihe   pronounces   no  damnation  on  thofe  who,  while  they^. 
have  never  been  favoured,  by  Proyidence,  with  the  fupcrior  advan- 
tages of  Chrillianity,  have  fincerely  endeavoured  to  lead  a  virtuous 
lite,  according   to  the  beft  rule  of  adion   enjoyed  by  them.     Such 
perfons,  on  the  contrary,  (he  evidently  fuppofcp,  may  be  obje^Sls  of 
the  gracious  mercy  of  God,  and  faved  through   the  atonement  of  the 
univcrfal  Redeemer.     What  our  author,  therefore,  .calls  **  the  broad 
afTertion"  of  the  £i(hop  of  Lincoln,  *'  millions  \%ho  never  heard  the 
name  of  Jefus  will  be  redeemed  and  bleffcd  for  ever  through  the  mc-» 
tits  of  his  death,"  (p.  94,)  is  an  aflertion  which   he  cannot  prove  to 
be  falfe,  ahd  which   is  not  condemned  by  the  Church  of  England. 
What  the  Church  of  England  means  to  condemn  is  the  pcfition  of 
tijofe  who  maintain  that  every  good  man  without  the  pale  of  Chrif- 
tianity  {hall  be   faved,  independently   of  the  facrifuc  of  Chrift,  by 
virtue  of  the  merit  of  his  obedience  to  the  law  under  which  he  lives. 
Our  author,  indeed,  in  one  place  reads  the  Article  thus :    **  They 
•re  to  be  held  accurfed  that  prefume  to  fay  that  every  man  (hall   be 
faved  by  (or  in)  the  law  or  fedt  which  he  profefi'eth,"  as  if  in   and 
BY  were,  in   this  fitujtion,  exadly  of  the  fame    import ;  a(»d,  un- 
doubtedly, to  a  perfon  who  is  not  much  converlant  with  the  fubjefl, 
this  fubftitution  of  one  foaall  parti.de  for  anotl^er  might  appear  very 

harmlcfs. 
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Jurmlefs.  But  the  author  has  a  deep  defign  to  fenre  hj  it  j  smi  tC  ifi 
in  truth,  «  moft  ftriking  indance  of  thofe  diflioneft  arts  to  which 
thefc  Evangelical  Calvinifts  can  defcend  for  the  fupport  of  their  fyf- 
tem.  To  deny  that  a  tnan  can  be  favcd  "  in  a  fed  or  law^*'  oor 
auth  »r  ^eil  knows,  is  materially  and  eflcntialiy  different  from  deny*' 
ing  that  he  can  be  favcd  •*  BY  a  feSt  or  law.'*  The  forincr  propofi- 
^idn,  which  Prefbyter  would  infinuate  to  be  the  fcnfe  of  the  Article, 
excludes  a  man  from  the  possibility  of  falvation,  (o  long  as  he 
continues  in  that  k&  or  law,  while  the  latter  docs  not.  We  arc 
awate  that  the  word  in  the  Latin  Article  is  iif ;  but  both  the  Latin 
and  En^lifh  editions  of  the  Articles  are  equally  authentic.  And,  in 
this  cafe,  though  the  Latin  Article,  which  is,  indeed,  ambiguous, 
will  bear  the  meaning  which  our  author  attaches  to  it,  the  Enali^ii 
h  altogether  incapable  of  that  meaning.  And  we  knowy  beiides, 
from  innumerable  paflageg,  that  fuch  meaning  is  altogether  fubverfive 
of  the  uniform  doftrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  another  place  our  author  talks  of  this  article  in  langua^  of 
which  we  know  not  what  to  think.  His  words  are  fo  exceedingly 
firange  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  mifreprefenting 
them,  we  judge  it  abfoluteiy  neceffary  to  lay  them  accurately  before 
our  readers.  •*  The  opinion,"  he  fays,  **  is  as  fatal  as  falfe,  that  a 
perfon,  whatever  his  religion  may  be,  or  his  educational  and  national 
opinion,  whether  Jew,  Turk,  or  Pagan,  may  be  faved  if  he  lives  up 
to  hit  profeffion,  or  be  careful  to  frame  his  life  according  to  his  own 
law,  and  the  light  of  nature  :  on  all  fuch  the  Church  of  England,  in 
ber  eighteenth  Article,  denounces  an  awful  a;uthema,  and  declares 
tiiy  are  to  hi  held  ACCURSED."  (P.  42,)  Can  the  author  poffibly 
mean  to  infinuate  that  the  Church  pronounces,  in  her  XVIIlUi  Ar- 
ticle, all  Jews,  Turks,  and  Pagans  accurfed  ?  Such  a  monftrous 
fal(hood  would,  we  truft,  be  too  (hocking  for  the  confciencc  even  of 
a  fiery  Calvinift,  however  blinded  by  intemperate  zeal ;  and  yet  the 
ientence  will  admit  .of  no  other  explanation.  But  at  all  erents^ 
whatever,  in  this  place,  may  be  his  meaning,  this  author  evidently 
ftels  no  qualms,  we  do  not  fay  in  mifreprefenting,  but  in  falsify* 
INO,  for  the  fake  of  his  fyftem,  the  words  of  that  Church  of  which 
he  fays  that  he  is  a  minifter.  Of  this  we  have  already  given  onp  in- 
ftance,  and  we  fhall  prefently  give  another  ftill  more  extraordinary^^ 
In  all  to  whom  the  gofpel  of  Chrift  is  preached,  prot*ided  they  are 
rational  and  accountable  agents,  the  Church  of  England  codidert 
Faith  as  tndifpenfably  neceffary  to  falvation ;  and  to  all  fuch,  of 
courfe,  ihe  applies  our  Lord's  declaration,  *•  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  ihali  be  faved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  (hall  be  damn* 
ed."  She  docs  not,  however,  prefume  to  limit  the  divine  mercy, 
or  determine  that  faith  is  fo  ciTential  to  falvation  that  God  will  fave 
none  without  it.  But'of  this  our  author  is  fo  fully'  convinced,  that 
on  the  Apoftle^s  aflertion,  ^*  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  faved,  and 
to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,**  he  puts  this  very  curi- 
oas  conftrudioA ;  ^  All  men  whom  be  wilh  to  be  faved,  muft  coiM 
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\6  tbi  knowledge  of  the  truth  \  and  therefore  the  pleaching  of  the 
go/pel  is  to  be  to  every  creature  under  heaven."  (P.  47.)  In  con- 
formity with  this  his  fixed  perfuaiion,  it  Appears  that^  when  he  re- 
peats bis  **  Tc  Deum,"  he .  fays  "  When  thou  hadft  overcome  thd 
ibaq3nefs  .of  death,  thou  dtdft  open  the  kingdohi  of  Heaven  only  td 
all  believers.*'  He  will  hardly  deny  that,  in  the  following  words,  ho 
means  to  refer  to  this  incomparable  hymn,  and  to  give  the  only  fenfe 
of  which  the  claufe  referr^  to  is,  in  his  opinion,  fufceptible.  His 
words  arc,  "  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  only  open  to  all  believers  ;'* 
(p.  129;)  and  thefe  words,  by  the  conftant  and  idiomatic  colour  of 
bis  ftile,  we  are  fully  authorized  to  interpret  thus  :  '*  The  kingdom 
of  beaven  is  open  to  nonb  but  believers/'  Now,  if  he  be  cpn- 
fiflent,  he  muft  thus  read  the  |ifft  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  order  for 
Public  Baptifm  :  '^  It  is  certainly  God's  word  that  the  children  which 
are  baptifed,  dying  before  they  commit  adual  fin,  are  undoubtedly 
DAMNED."  The  Church)  indeed,  fays  that  they  arc  undoubted- 
ly saved;  bat,  if  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  be  open  only  to  all  be- 
UIVERS,  this  is  clearly,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  impoflible.  For, 
whatever  notion  we  may  have  of  faith  ^  (hould  we  even  adopt,  with 
regard  to  it,  the  wildeft  reveries  of  the  wildeft  eirthufiai^ ;  W  muft 
ihll  imply  fome  knpwledge  of.  the  gofpel,  of  which  infants  are  alto- 
gether incapable.  The  Church  of  England,  therefore,  holds  no  fuch 
opinion  as  that  for  which  this  prefbyter  contends,  that  all  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  be  damned  without  remedy,  who  know  not  the  gofpeL 

The  certain  falvation  of  all  baptized  infants,  dying  before  they 
commit  a&ual  fin,  can  never  be  admitted  by  any  Calvinift ;  andf . 
therefore,  no  Calvinift,  we  ^confidently  maintain,  can  poffibly  fub- 
feribe  the  Book  «f  Common  Prayer  ex  animo^  and  with  a  good  con« 
fcience.  Our  author,  very  plainly,  dift>elieves  the  dodrrne ;  and  he 
^  rid  of  the  fubjed  with  this  Ihuffling  obfervation,  ^*  That  refpe£l« 
ing  infants,  little,  very  little,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scripture.  And 
whenever  the  Scripture  is  filent,  we  muft  be  content  not  even  to  de« 
fire  to  be  wife  above  what  is  written."  (P.  128,  129.)  Now  we 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  is  found,  in  fcripture,  concerning;^ 
infants  is  far  from  b^ng  little ;  for  however  little  it  may  be  in  words^ 
it  is  great  in  importance*  Our  Saviour  feems  to  have  regarded  in- 
fants with  peculiar  afl^e£lion,  and  •  certainly  treated  them  with  fin-i. 
eular  .kindneis ;  for  <^  be  embraced  them  in  bis  arms,  he  laid  hi» 
bands  upon  them  and  blefled  tHem."  We  cannot  confider  it  as  little 
that  he  who  knew  the  mind  of  God,  and  the  terms  of  falvation,  much 
better  than  any  conceited  Calvinift,  "  commanded  the  children  to  be 
brought  unto  him,  blamed  thofe  that  would  have  kept  ^em  front 
him,  and  exhorted  all  men  to  follow  their  innocency/'  But  •*  ad- 
niitdng,"  fays  our  author,  "  the  salvability  of  infants,  they  muft 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghoft  as  well  as  we."  (P.  126.)  If  thefe 
words  have  any  tational  fenfe,  it  muft  be  that  infants,  fuppofing  then? 
falvable,  are  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  future  blifs,  only  through 
the  gratuitous  mercy  of  God,  and  the  univerfal  atonement  «f  Chfift; 
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for  to  talk  of  a  4Mrtf/ influence  of  the  Holy  Gboft  ontbemiiidt  of 
infants  would  be  ridiculous.  But  v^hy  ihoul4  PreCbyter  (b  firchu* 
oufly  deny  that  fucb  influence  may  be  conferred  on  virtuous  oiea 
under  t;be  law  pf  nature  ?  Tt  mufb,  fi^y,  be  a  cruel  fyftem  of  faith 
^bich  pronounces,  fucb  Hnen  s^$  Plata  and  Socratet  incapable  of  that 
divine  affiflrance  of  whicb  they  were  Co  fenfible  that  they  ftood  in 
need*  It  is,  to  us,  a  fource  of  unfpeafkable  fatisfa£tioa  that  fuch  '» 
n^t  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England*  "  The  promifc  of  gra^cc," 
fays  the  veneriible  Hooper,  **  apperoainetb  jto  every  fort  of  naen  Id 
the  world."  Should  our  readers  with  for  mote  numerous  proofs  of 
tbe  fenciments  of  this  eminent  diyine,  whom  our  CalvinUlvc  author 
fo  impudently  ranks  as  a  martyr  in  the  caufe,  they  will  find  them, 
in  abundance,  in  that  (m^e  i^refaco  which  we  have  quoted,  ai>d  in 
which  tbe  tenets  of  our  Church  arc  moft  itccurately  cxpreilcd.  Tbif 
prelate,  they  wil^  find,  exprefsly  denies  that  tbe  image  of  God  i&  ef« 
faced  in  man  by  original  fm.  He  teaches,  with  St.  I'auV,  that  ^h^ 
tff€&.$  of  Chriil's  death  are,  in  all  rerpe<S$,  commenfurate  to  thofe 
of  Adam's  fall;  fq  that  no' man,  on  account  of  Adam's  fm  a^one, 
(^all  incur  eternal  damnation.  He  maintains,  in  the  moft  u,aaaibw 
guous  terms,  that  Chrift,  on  the  crofs,  made  atctnement  for  the  (ins 
of  all  mankind  without  exception ;  ths^t  no  oun  is,  by  necefiqr  of 
deftiny^  pulled  up  into  Heaven,  cr  thruft  dowa  into  Hell ;  tha^  ^e^ 
folei  caufe  of  reprobation  is  fin  in  man ;  iMjU  however^  every,  fin^ 
but  only  that  which  indica^s  cpnteixipt  or^od'a  word  said  grace. 
And.,  finally,  his  notion  of  ek^io^)  is,  (b^x  w^  ^e  faid  to  be  ekded, 
I^V  Qod,  from  eternity,  bsca.u:s£  we  axe  Af  t£^wari>8  made  tb^ 
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.  This  writer,  however,  as  well  as  Mr.  Overtop,  affe€k$  to  difavow 
^e  moft  horrid  part  of  the  CalviniAic  fyftem.  ^^  It  is  declam.ation/* 
be  fay$,  *^  and  merely  terrific,  H^ben  tbe  fpedie  of  re^obatioii.  i% 
i;oi^ured  up  to  aSright  the  feaxfuJL  It  is  not  aqy  eteri|al  decree  or 
lack  of  irreGftiblQ  grace  that  rend^s  a  man  criminai,  a9d  e^pafe% 
j^im  to  wrath  a^d  damitation,.  but  bis  own  finful  natiire  ^pd  con* 
duil,  led  away  by  his  own  heart's  luft,  aifd  enlic^/'  (P-.  107.)— 
Wc  know  not  what  thefe  rebellious  C^lvinifbs  gain,  by  delicti og,  in, 
this  cafe,  the  flajydaid  of  their  leader.  If  they  think  that,  by  re« 
jei^ng  the  decree  of  reprobation)  as  underilood  ia,  the  Calviniftio 
(baft^  they  can,  in  any  degree,  yinflicate  the  attributes  of  G.o4,  the|: 
ace,  (Urely,  miftaken.  ^^  But  e^en  if  God,  as  the.  BiOiop  aflertV* 
(and,  we  beg  leave  to  add,  as  St4  ^aul  afierts^)  ^^  focmedfbM  pr^dH^ 
nation  on  his  prefcience^  would  that  even,  if  conceded^  uMm^ifeely! 
make  the,Ieafl:  difference  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  aro  faved  and) 
thofe  who  perifb  ?"  (P.  io)S.)  We  do  npt  fay  that  it  wonld;.  Iw* 
that  is  not  the  queflion*  The  quieftion  i«  Whether  we  (katl  d^re  t^ 
afcribe  to  Ood  a  conduct  which  would;  difgrace  the  mok^  lawlefs  an4 
capricious  tyraht ;  and  that,  too,  in  oppoltion  to  th^  pMiKft  d»* 
clarations  of  holy  Scripture,  and  of  tbe  excellent  Church  to-  which 
we  belong.    Our  amhor, however,  ^tche»  up  thedsfteiilt/  by qfuefn 
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lug  the  fooliih  lirofeffion  of  Luther ;  •*  Was  it  in  my  power  to  Qom-» 
prebend  it,  and  clearly  to  make  out  how  God  is  both  inviolabfyjuft 
and  infinitely  merciful,  notwithftanding  the  difplay  of  wrath  and 
feeding  inequality  in  his  difpenfations  refpeding  the  reprobate,  faith 
would  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.'*  Our  author  has^  certainly, 
nothing  farther  to  do  but  to  adopt,  for  his  motto,  ^'Cfedp  quia  im* 
poffibile  eft/' 

On  the  fubjeft  of  juftification,  our  preftyter,  we  think,  is  partiJ^ 
cularly  unlucky  in  his  efForts  to  reconcile  St.   Paul  and  St,  James. 
St,  Jantes,  he  fays,  •*  is  arguing  on  the  neceffity  of  shewing  our 
FAITH  by  our  works,  and  we  cannot  (hew  what   we  have  not  got,** 
(P.  79.)    .He  therefore  concludes  that  the  Apoftle  is  fpeaking  of  our 
juftibcatioit  *'  before  men."    (P.  80.)     But  the  apoftle  is,  vefy  evi- 
dently, fpeakin^of  our  juftification  in  the  fight  ofGody  as  appears  by 
the  quefttoa  "  Can  faith  fave  him  ?"     Befides,  how  could   It  efcap^ 
this  writer's  notice  that  his  commentary  makes  St.  James  talk  non- 
fenfc.     Whatever  we  may   fuppofe  the  Apoftle  to  intend   by  juftifi- 
cation, he  afcribei  it  partly  to  faith,  and  partly  to  works.     **  Ye 
fee  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  juftified,  and   not  by  faith' 
only."     This,  according  to  our  author's  interpretation,  means  •*  Ye 
fee  then  how  that  by  works  a   man's  faith   is  demonftrated   to  the 
world,  and   not  by   his  faith  only."     We   fliould  have  thought  \l 
ihipoffible  that,  in  the  fight  of  men,  a  man^s  faith  could,  in  any  de- 
gree, be  demonftrated  by  itself.     It  no  where  appears,  our  author 
contends,  that  St.  James  wrote  to  corre^  the  errors  which  had  arifen 
from  mifapprebenfion  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  (P,  82.)     He  mufl: 
know,    however,   that  fuch   has  been    the  general   opinion  of  the' 
Church,  particularly  of  his  favourite  Auguftine ;  and  that  thefe  er- 
rors have,   almoft  uhaxiimoufly,  been  fuppofed   to  relate  to  the  doc- 
trine of  juftification.     But  the  queftion  is,  in  truth,  of  little  confe- 
quence  ;  nor  is  it  of  much  greater  whether  St.  Peter  (Ep*  II.  Cap.  4* 
v.  16.)  alludes  to  thofe  parts  of  St.  Paul's  Epifties  which  treat  of  that 
dodrine,  when  he  fays  of  them  that  they  contain  things  •*  hard  to 
^  be  underftood."     But,  on  this  fubjed^,  our  author's 'rr///VW  acumen 
is  difplayed.     •*  St.  Peter,"  he  affirms,  *«  does  not  fay  that  St.  Paul's 
Epifties  are  more  hard  to  be  underftood  than  the  other  fcripturc^; 
but  that  rcfpefling  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to  judgment,  many  things 
aie  faid  that  are  as  yet  to  us  obfcure,  and  or  difficult  interpretation. 
The  pronoun  w  Ji^/'  he  adds,  **  it  is  evident  canhot  agree  With  Iwir*- 
>aK,  but  with  %1ji;v,  the  immediate  antecedent,  and  in  the  heuterj 
not  the  feminfne  gender.**  (P,  83.)     If  our  author  know  any  thiog 
of  biblical  criticifm,  he  muft  know  that  this  remark,  even  gramma- 
tically confidered,  is  not  worth  a  ftraw.     With  regard  to  tne  fcnfc, 
it  manjfeftly  has  not  the  cffeS,  which  he  intended,  of  removing  from 
St,  Paul's  Epifties  the  imputation  of  bbfcurity.     Whatever  the  thinfct 
are  which  St.  Peter  calls   obfcure,  they  are  evidently  contained  in 
St.  Paul's  Epifties  \  and  to  us  it  appears  that  even  St.  Paul  coijld 
fcarccly  fpeak,  in  his   Epifties,  of  things  hard  to*  be  underftood," 
'while  the  Epiftks  tbeinMvcs  were  perfe^ly  plain.    Th^t  this  Apof- 
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tle^s  writings,  cfpeciallf  fuch. parts  of  them  as  relate  to  juftificatioQ- 
by  faith,  are  often  highly  obfcure,  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
thdfc  whom  ws  would  call  the  brighteft  ornaments  of  the  Church  of 
God,  both  in  ancient  and  In  modern  times^  But  our  author  will 
exclude  both  us  and  tbem  from  the  iiumber  of  thofe  in  whom^  ^^  God 
the  Spirit  has  opened  the  unitrflanding  to  nnderfland  the  Scriptures. *'  . 
(P.  82.)  ThdX  he  claims  this  divine  illumination  himftlf,  we  enter- 
tain not  a  doubt ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  finds  St* 
Paul's  Epiftles  fo  perfpicuOus.  To  him  the  Scriptures  cannot  be^ 
as  the]r  are  to  the  uninfpired,  **  a  book  fealed,  and  a  gofpel  hid.''  (lb.) 
But  WE  muft  be  content  to  rank  with  thofe  who,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  <*  purfae  the  means  of  divine  appointment,  rea- 
SOMING  out  of  the  word  of  truth,  if  peradventure,"  as  he  fays,  *5  Goi 
will^ive  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth."  (lb.) 
Our  author  pretends  (p.  52,)  to  **  have  fummarily  ftated  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  doSirinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England."  Wc 
fuppofe  that  he  does  not  regard  the  XXXIft  as  a  doctrinal  Article  ; 
for,  in  bis  fummary,  he  has  tptally  omitted  it.  The  fame  fpirit  of 
fairnefs  and  impartiality  runs  through  the  comparifon  which,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  pamphlet,  he  has  inftituted  with  a  view  to  (hevr 
that  th^  Homilies  and  Liturgy  are  in  unifon  with  the  Articles,  and, 
confequently,  Calviniftic.  He  has  made  a  pretty  copious  feledion 
of  paflages  which  fpeak  of  the  neceifity  of  grace ;  a  neceffity  for 
which  the  Right  Rev.  and  learned  writer  whom  he  attacks  and  moft 
indecently  infults,  contends  as  ftrenuoufly  as  be  can  do  himfelf.— > 
But  he  has  carefully  avoided  every  phrafe  or  expreffion  which  im- 
plies that,  with  the  a.ffiftance  of  grace,  man  muft  diligently  work  out 
his  own  falvation  ;  and  becaufe  the  Church  maintains,  in  conformi- 
ty to  Scripture,  that,  without  the  aids  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  we  are- 
able  to  do  nothing,  be  concludes,  in  oppofition  to  common  fenfe, 
that  with  th^m-  we  are  able  to  do  nothing  likewife.  He'fometimes 
has  the  confummate  aiTurance  completely  to  mifreprefent  the  tenets 
of  his  matter.  Thus  he  roundly  afferts  (p.  38,}  that  **  the  true  ttate 
of  man  by  nature  fallen,  is  the  corner-ftone  of  the  >do6lrine  called 
Calviniftic."  But  this  afTertion  is  a  notorious  faKhopd  j  for  the  true 
coi:ner-ftooe  of  that  blafphemous  doiStrine  is  not  ^*  the  ftate  of  man 
by  nature  fallen,"  but  the  everlafting  decree  of  God,  foRE-oj&dain- 
INC  HIS  FA|,L,  and  the  certain  damnation  of  by  far  the  greater 
.  part  of  his  pofterity.  But  in  the  Article  of  God's  being  the  onljr 
ae;ent  in  fitting  the  eledl  for  future  glory,  he  is  a  corre6i  and  orthodox 
Calvinift.  His  grace,  as  we  have  feen,  is  fovereign  and  irrefiftible. 
Of  £Ood  vworks,  iris  true,  he  talks  in  the  fame  flile  with  the  reft  of 
his  brcthrcriT  *'  No  manj"  he  fays,  **  who  argues  for  God's  pre* 
defflination,  and  his  eledion  by  grace,  ever  doubted  the  neceffity  of 
good  works,  in  all  believersy  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ia 
opened/'  (P.  148.]  But  this  neceffity  is  Amply  and  purely,  the  me* 
<hanical  neceffity  by  which  the  inftrument  is  made  to  coiicribtite  to 
the  purpofes  of  the  artift.  Thefc  works  are  the.  works- of  the  perfbn 
irho  performs  them  preciii^y  as  the  forging  of  a  bar  of  iron  is  th^ 
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work  of  the  hammer  tnd  of  the  anvih  We  (hall,  therefore,  take 
leave  of  this  publication,  of  which  our  readers,  perhafTs,  will  think 
that  thej  have  had  enough,  with  calling  their  attention  to  one  paf- 
iage  more.  It  is  found  in  the  24th  page  of  the  pamphlet,  and,  in 
a  very  ihort  compafs,  gives  fuch  a  fingular  difplay  of  the  candour^' 
the  modefty,  and  the  admirable  confiftency  of  thcte  evangelical  Cal- 
viniftic  minifters  as  cannot  fail  to  afford  both  inftruflion  and  amufe« 
ment. 

Thofe  clergy  of  the  dibcefe  of  Lincoln  who  made,  to  the  Bifbop» 
the  report  already  mentioned,  of  the  fiate  of  religion  within  their 
diftrid,  bring  againft  them,  it  fcems,  ^'  ftrange  charges  of  exorcifms, 
and  denunciations,  and  enthufiaftic  pra(Stices."     Thefe  charges,  of 
courle,  our  author  with  the   utmoft  indignation   repels,    ^*  There 
may  have  been,*'  he  fays,  ^'  a  man  of  Arminian  leaven,  and  eiuhu- 
fiauic  ideas,  among  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wefley,  though  I  never 
knew  one,  who  pretended  to  thefe  fupernatural  powej-s  ;  but  I  defy 
the  mod:  inveterate  of  our  maligners  to  produce  an  individual  among 
the  Calvinifts  who  ever  countenanced  fuch  pretenfions/'    Into  the 
matter  of  fa£l  refpe£ting  thefe  exorcifms  we  (hall   not  now  enter; 
although  the  public,  we  imagine,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
between  the  authority   of  this  anonymous  prefbyter,  and  the  credit 
due  to  a  numerous  body  of  refpe£!able  clergymen,  advancing  a  charge 
wjiich  they  have  authenticated  with  their  names,  and  prefented,  in  a 
manner  and  form  the  moft  folemn,  to  their  diocefan.     What  we  wiffai 
our  readers  particularly  to  obferve  is  the  ungenerous  treatment  which 
poor  Wefley  receives,  to  whom,  though  as  a  fchifmatic  it  was  utter- 
ly impofEble  for  any  man  to  have  highex^  merit,  no  mercy  or  bro- 
therly tendernefs  is  (hewn,  and  that  merely  becaufe  he  was  a  wicked 
Armmian.     liut  Whitfield  and  his  followers  can  be  no  enthufijifls, 
becaufe  they  are  genuine  godly  Calvii»ifls«    This,  a  priori^  is  abun* 
dantly  evident;  for  Calvinifts  *^  are  men  too  enlightened  in  the  myf- 
teries  of  godlinefs;  they  are  better  acquainted  with  their  own  hearts, 
and  their  deceitfulnefs  %  they  feel   in  themfelves  too  much  to  lament 
and  condemn;  they  denounce  no  wrath  but  oh  the  impenitent;  they 
invite  poor  fsnners  of  every  rank  and  degree  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
to  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely :  if  men  periib,  it  is  be^- 
caufe  they  will  not  come  to  Chrift  that  they  might  have  Irfe."     This 
eloquent  fentence,  which,  for   unity  of  fubjedt  and  compadnefs  of 
conflrudion,  is,  certainly,  unparalleled,  'is  intended  as  a  proof  that 
Calvinifb  are  no  entbufiafls,  aad,  of  confequence*,  are  incapable  of 
pretending   to  exorcifms.     If  any   of  our  readers   are  unfortunate 
enough  not  clearly  to  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  proof  and 
the ^propofition  to  be  proved,  we  are  forry  for  their  dulnefs;  but  we 
can  give  them  no  affiftance.     To  be  hooeft  and   own  a  degrading 
truth,  we  are  here  as  much  in  the  dark  as  they  are ;  and,  what  is 
more,  we  very  flirewdly  fufpeA  that  the  author  himfelf  faw  jufl  ag 
much  of  the  matter  as  either  of  us.     But  when  thefe  benevolent  gen- 
tlemen gravely,  inform  us  that  ^*  they  invite  poor  finners  of  every 
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rank  and  rfegrec  to  be  reconciled  to  God/'  wc  arc  forced  to  Tttppbfc- 
that  they  arc  privately  laughing  at  us:  for  on  the  ncceflarian  prin- 
ciples ot'  Calviniftic  predeftination,  the  invitation  woutd  be  more 
than  a  manifeii  abiurdity  :  it  woalo  be  nothing  lefs  than  dovirnrigbc 
mcckery  end  infult.  If  they  arc  tn  carneft,  we  can  only  fay  that, 
of  all  mankind,  they  are  mott  fooliflily  and  idly  (Employed,  VV'hen 
they  u]l  us  that  **  if  men  perilh^  it  is  becaufe  they  will  not  come  to 
Chrift,"  they  ttll  us  a  notorious  and  barefaced  lie ;  for,  according 
to  the  whole  contexture  of  Calvinif.n,  the  caufe  of  men's  perdition 
is  not  that  they  will  not  come  to  Chrift,  but  that  an  cverlafting  de* 
cree  prevents  them  We  conclude  with  mod  heartily  adopting  the 
fentiment  expreiled  by  our  author  at  the  clofe  of  this  paragraph ; 
**  When  will  men  be  candid,  and  ceale  to  pervert  the  good  ways  of 
the  Lord!" 
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Thomas  Kipling,  D.  l3.  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  Culltge,.  Cambridge.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  ^4.  Maw- 
man  and  Hurft,  London  i  Dcighton,  Cambridge  j  Cooke,  Ox^ 
ford;  and  Todd,  York.     iik)a. 

THIS  ;s  a  publicatipn  of  uncommon  merit;  and  it  is  with  fingu- 
lar  fatisfa£lion  that  we  introduce  it  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
readers.  It  contains,  within  a  very  moderate  compafs,  an  able  vin-* 
dication  of  the  d((Strmes  of  our  Church  from  the  imputation  of  CaU 
vinifm,  with  which  they  have  been  fo  pcrtinaci^ufly  charged,  and  a 
mc  ft  convincing  corroboratk)n  of  opinions  which  it  has  been  our  uni-* 
form  endeavour  to  fupporc  and  difleminate.  The  Dean  of  Peterbo*^ 
rough  is  a  piofeflcd  reviev^er,  and,  in  ovr  eftimation,  a  very  maf^rly 
one,  with  whom  wcfbould  be  proud  to  claim  a  nearer  acquaintance^ 
and  whom  we  (hould  reckon  it  an  honour  to  hail  as  a  brother.  The 
writers  to  whom  his  particular  attention  is  more  immediately  directed 
are  two  on  whom  we  lately  beftowed  feme  portion  of  our  labours, 
the  author  of  **  The  true  Churchmen  aiccrtained,"  and  the  anony- 
mous *' Prcfbyter"  of  congenial  ientiments.  Dr.  Kipling  does  nbt^ 
indeed,  enter  into  a  detailed  analyfis  of  their  works,  or  Undertake  to 
cxpofe  the  innumerable  inftances  of  fophiftical  reafoning,  groundlefs 
aflertion,  and  illiberal  abufe,  with  which  thefe  works  are  etnbeHi{hed 
and  garnifiied  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but  he  cuts  up  their  f>rrnaf>U 
by  the  very  root,  erafes  the  very  foundationon  which  their  edifice  is 
ere£led,  and  leaves  not,  by  confequince,  one  ftone  upon  another  of 
their  whole  fuperftruflure.  To  confefs  the  truth,  wc  have  oft<tt 
been  lurprist^^d  bow  thefe  two  writers,  cfpecially  Mr.  Overton,  who 
certainly  is  not  deficient  in  perfpicacity,  ihould  have  had  the  temerity 
fo  truft  the  very  life  of  a  favourite  caufe  to  a  principle  which,  unlefs 
they  weie  unaccountably  blinded  by  habitual  and  inveterate  prcjiKiice, 
01  ^ntCU?iipc4  '^  ilrange  coniid^nc^  in  their  o\yn  power;  of  deception. 
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zrA  a  fbvereign  cohtempt  for  the  Intellectual  faculties  of  every  Anti- 
Calvinift,  they  mud  indantly  have  feen  was  wholly  untenable:  yet 
they  have,  as  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  expreflfe^  it,  <<  con  fen  ted  to 
/eft  the  termination  of, this  queftion,  *  Whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion, or  not,  of  the  compilers  of  our  Articles  that  fome  of  them  fbould 
be  interpreted  awd  fubfcribed  in  a  Calviniftic  (bnfcj*  entirely  upon 
the  event  of  this  one  enquiry,  ^  Is  our  eftablilhcd  Liturgy  in  cor- 
refpondence  with  Calvinifm  ?**  (P.  3.J  And  here  the  Dean  joins  if" 
fue  with  thefe  writers.  In  laying  before  our  readers  fome  account  of 
this  pamphlet,  our  tafk  will  be  equally  agreeable  and  c^(y.  We  ^re 
verv  anxious  chafc«  as  it  well  deferves,  it  mould  be  generally  known^ 
and  we  think  that  we  cafinot  adopt  a  ber:er  method  of  efFet^ually  re- 
commending it  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  than  allowing  the  author 
to  ^eak  largely  for  hi mfelf. 

The  natural  execution  of  Dr,  K.'s  plan  was  by  inftituting  a  com- 
parifoa  between  the^public  ftandards  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  genuine,  authenticated  do^rines  of  Calvin.  VVe  fay  the  gitm^ 
inty  autientuatej  do&Tincs  i  for,  as  our  learned  author  judiciouflyob- 
fcrves,  **  It  cannot  be  too  extenfiycly  known,  that,  of  all  thofe 
writers  who  have  lately  taken  up  their  pens,  as  they  pretend,  to  de- 
monftrate  that  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  Calvinistic,  though  they  have  quoted  and  referred  to  nearly 
FIFTY  different  authors,  no  one  has  even  once  quoted  Calvin  for* 
this  purpofe ;  but  that  every  one  has  pafTed  over  his  Inftitutes  and 
other  works  in  the  fame  degree  of  filence,  as  he  muft  have  done,  had 
not  one  fyliable  of  what  Calvin  published  been  extant  at  prefent  ei- 
ther in  print  or  in  maYiufcript.  This  filence  is  the  cffeil,  not  of  ig- 
norance, batofd^fign.  Thofe  writers  are  well  aware  that  the  te« 
nets  peculiar  to  Calvinifm  are  both  hideous  in  themfelves,  and  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  (he  doftrines  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
have  therefore,  thfc  better  to  effect  their  purpofe,  ftudioufly  and  in- 
duftrioufly  kept  them  out  of  fight."  (F.  6.)  But  a  feparate  and  dif* 
tin6t  compariion  of  every  doctrine  in  Calvin's  Theo'ogical  Syfteili 
with  our  book  o^  Common  Prayer  would  be  both  an  endlefs  and  uh*- 
AeceiTdry  undertakings  *^  For,  if  thofe  peculiar  dodnnes  of  Calvfn 
be  excepted,  which  Wave  no  conne£>ion  with  our  prefent  inquiry, 
there  is  not,"  fiys  Dr.  K.  **  I  believe,  one  of  his  pccoliarities  which 
may  not  be  comprised  uncYer  his  fingle  doSrinfe  of  Predestina- 
tion, r  ihalt,  therefore,  confine  myfelf  to  this  ort6  iriqairy,  *  Id 
our  eftablifl^d  Liturgy  in  perfecSl  unifon  and  correfpondence  with 
Calvin's  dwftrine  of  PkEDBstination?"  (P.  4.) 

Our  author,'  adverting  to  Mr.  0/erton's  attempt  to  garble  and  rer 
fine  the  fyRem  of  CalviiV,  finds  it  neceflary  to  iettle  in  whatprecife 
feitfethe  words  "  Calviniftic"  and  **  Anti-Calviniftic"  oitn  be  ufed, 
with  propriety,  in  this  difpute.  And  thefe  terms,  ht  fa}«s,  ran  bfc 
rightly  applFed,  only  to  fuch  of  our  39  Articles,  if  fuch  theie  hi»,  aft 
treat  of  lome  do£lrine  ^^^ff/mr  to  Calvin's  fyft cm.  For,  though  Ihe 
do&ioe  of  the  Trinity,  for  example,  as  taught  by  our  Church  and 
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as  taught  by  that  reformer,  is  cxaflly  the  fame,  yet  no  one  ^wou^d 
affirm  thai  the  dof^rine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  Calvinijlic  doSirini^  or  that 
the  two  firtt  and  the  fifth  of  the  39  Articles  zrt  Calvintfiic  Jrticleff 
cr  meant  to  be  fubfcribed  in  a  Cahintftic  Jenje,  If  an  Article  of  re- 
ligion,  our  author  contends*,  in  which  fohie  doflrine  ^er«/i^r  to  Cal- 
vin's theology  is  handled  and  explained^  precifely  correiponds  vrith 
what  Calvin  has  written  on  the  iame  fubjeft,  fuch  Article  is  Calvi- 
nidic,  and  was  intended  to  be  fubfcribed  in  the  Caiviniftic  fenfe.  If» 
on  the  other  hand,  any  Article  of  religion  is  not  reconcileable  with 
'  fome  one  of  Calvin's  peculiarities,  it  is  not  a  Calviniftic  Article  | 
and,  if  any  Article  militates  againft  Calvin's  fyftem,  it  muft  be  deem" 
'  cd  an  Anti-Calviniftic  Article,  defigned  by  its  framers,  to  be  undcr- 
ftood  and  fubfcnbed  in  an*  Anti-Calvnniftit  fenfe.  Thefe  pofitioaSy 
we  conceive,  will  be  readily  granted  \  and  they  muft,  it  is  evident, 
be  equally  true  when  the  inquuy  is  extended  to  any  part  of  our  LU 
turffical  fervices. 

Dr.  Kipling,  having  thus,  In  his  firft  chapter,  fixed  the  ftate  of 
the  queftion,  with  the  method  to  be  purfued  in  refolving  it,  and  laid 
down  fome  neceiTary  previous  explanations,  proceeds,  in  the  fecondj 
(from  p.  91052,^  to  fliew  what  Calvin's  predestination  implies. 
The  (ketch  which  he  gives  of  it,  and  which  is  unfpeakably  horrible, 
is  comprehended  in  fourteen  diftin£t  propofitions.  With  thefe  wc 
ihall  faithfully  make  our  readers  acquainted,  in  Dr.  Kipling's  own 
words;  premifing  that  every  one  of  them  is  inconteftibly  proved  to 
be  a  doctrine  of  Calvin,,  by  copious  extra^s  from  the/edition  of  his 
works  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1667. 

"  !•   That.Oqaiiipotent  Being,  who  has  exiiled  from  all  eternity,  after 

'  he  had  decreed  to  create  man  in  his  own  image,  and  had  fore-ordained  his 

'fall  from  original  righteoufnefs,  by  which  fail  Adam's  own  nature  would  be 

corrupted  and  depraved,  viewed  with  the  6)%  of  prefcience  the  whole  of 

Adam's  offspring  as  a  mass  of  corruption  and  perdition.'' 

*'  II.  Among  the  vafl  multitude  pf  human  brings  co(nppiine  this  mafs  of 
corruption  and  perdition.  Almighty  God  decreed,  before  the  foundation  of 
.the  world,  to^bring  fome  to  everlafling  fa|vation,  and  to  damn  all  the  reft 
eternally.  This  decree  or  purpoiid  of  God  is  denominated  by  Caivin  fr^- 
j>^sTi NATION,  fome  being  thereby  predeflined  to  everlafling  happinefs, 
snd  6tliei[s  condemned  by  it  to  everla ft ing  nnfery." 

*J  \\l.  The  objedls  of  this  decree  are,  not  collective  bodies  of  men,  as 
Jews,  Gentiles,  Greeks^  Romans,  but  individuals,  as  John,  Matthew,  Thon 
niaiS,  Peter,  every  one  of  whofe  f^ie  after  death  is  fix«4  by  it^  before  be  H 
born,  immutably  and  evefladingly/' 

"  IV,  Adam,  agreeably  to  the  prerordlnance  of  Gpd,  (for  we  are  now 
come  to  th^  execution  of  his  decrees)  fell  from  iimocence:  and  in  confe- 
^nepce  pf  this  fapfq  the  whole  of  man's  nature,  as  the  Deity  had  fbrefeep 
and  foreordained,  underwent  a  complete  change:  it  bepame  corrupfli^e- 
praved,  viciqus:  and  every  defcenvlent  of*  Adam,  through  his  fIrft  parents* 
franrgieQion«  became  a  lofl,  a  damned,  ap  accurfed  creatore,  and  fuel  for 
|}ie4ame  of  divine  vengeance." 

I'  y,   ffpm  tljc  hii^lTi  of  Abraham  (if  pot  fren^  an  earlier  period)  to  thii 
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t  ]irefent  ttme»  the  Deity,  agreeably  to  his  eternal  purpofe  and  in^mulahle 
decree,  hath  conflandy  been  taking,  and'will  continue  daily  to  take  ihole 
individuals,  whom  he  predefcinated,  before  the  world  began,  to  everlaiiii^ 
ialvation,  out  of  this  roafs  of  cor.  uption  and  perdition.  AH  the  refl«  ever/ 
one,  whom  he  pafleth  by,  and  leaves  in  this  Date  of  corruption  and  per- 
dition, be  reprobates ;  tliat  is,  abandons  to  wickednefs  in  this  life,  and  will 
torture  eternally  in  the  next,"  '^ 

"  Thofe  whom  he  makes  choice  of,  fele6ls,  and  fegregate^,  for  falvation, 
are  called  elect.    ThoCe  whom  he  leaves  in  their  original  poUution,  aban- 
dons, and  will  eternally  torment,  are  called  fometlmes  preterites,  (pnete- 
riti}  but  mo/l  commonly  reprobates."    • 
'*  By  eledion  and  reprobation  is  executed  the  immutable  decree  of  pre- 
^  deftination."  ^  *  . 

"  VI.  This  difcrimination  made  by  the  Deity  between  the  eled  and  the 
reprobates  is  arbitrary ;  in  no  degree  owing  to  any  fuperior  excellence^ 
worth,  or  merit  in  the  former,  either  prefent  and  a6lual,  or  future  and  £>re^ 
feen,  but  wholly  and  folely  to  God's  will  and  pleaiure." 

"  He  extricates  the  eled  from  deHruclion  for  a  deroondration  of  hit 
mercy  and  goodncfs.  He  leaves  the  reprobates  in  their  origimil  (late  of 
perdition  for  a-  difplay  of  his  power  and  glory.*' 

'*  VII.  The  eletl  are  put  under  the  cudody  and  protedion  of  Chrid  le« 
•  fas ;  and,  do  what  they  will  in  this  life,  tliey  cannot  fiaai  of  being  laved 
finally,  being  under  an  immutable  decree,  and  guarded  by  Omnipotence. 
The  reprobates,  hpw  much  Ibever  they  may  exert  themrelves  lor  the  pur- 
pofe,  cannot  attain  cverlading  (alvation,  being^JkindcreJ  therefrom^  aad 
r^/r/&'4/ by  Almighty  God/' 

'*  As  the  finsd  ialvation  of  the  ele6l  is  in  no  degree  doubtful,  from  th^ 
firfl' entrance  into  this  world  to  their  departure  out  of  it,  "but  is  all  that 
time  fixed  and  certain;  fo  neither  is  the  eternal  damnation  of  a  reprobate 
ever  uncertain  during  his  paflage  through  this  world,  but  is  even  before  he 
is  born,  unalterably  fixed  and  lure.  That  he  (hoaid  peridi,  is  the  very  por- 
pofe  for  which  he  was  created." 

"  Vlli.  Neither  the  bell  purpofes,  nor  the  bed  endeavours,  nor  the 
bed  a6l>»  of  an  eled,  even  after  rt;generation,  are  in  any  wile  prefiaratwy 
to  eternal  fa'vation.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  eledl  people  of  God,  under 
the  Moiaic  difpenfation,  were  commanded  to  dedd  on  the  fabbath  dajr 
from  their  to^rldfy  occupations,  (op  in  refpecl  of  all  spiritual  concerns,  the 
eled  under  the  gofpel-diipen fa tion  are  enjoined  to  bid  adieu  to  all  wilis* 
works,  and  endeavours  of  their  own,  and  to  keep  mod  reiigioutly  a  per- 
petual fabbath ;  that  there  may  be  free  and  ample  icope  within  them  foe 
the  operations  of  God's  i'pirit."  » 

"  iX.  God,  who  of  his  own  will  and  pleafure  piededinated  the  ele^l  to 
f^terul  f^lvation  himself  fire/unes  and  fits  them  for  it.  The  means  ufed  by 
him  tor  ibis  purpofe  are  tlie  preaching  of  his  word^  and  the  operations  of 
hisfptrit;  both  which  together  copditute  what  is  denominated  fpecial 
calling.** 

"  X.  The  operations  of  God's  fpirit  are  manifold.  1.  He 'forms  in  the 
dfe  a  new  understanding.  '2.  He  dedroys  their  natural,  and  creates 
in  them  a  new  will.  3.  Every  propensity  they  may  have,  and 
EVERY  EFFORT  they  may  make,^  (o  do  Works  pleafing  and  acceptable  un- 
\^  God,  in  ^l%.    4.  He  alio  it  is  w))b  begins,  continues^  and  dnlfhes,  evtxy 
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^6^  WORK  done  hy  them;  and  who  makes  them  |>dffevere  unto  the  Md 
ID  well-doing."  * 

'•  In  each  of  Ihcfe  operations  hedoci  not  concur  or  co-operate  witii 
theeleil,  but  is  sole  and  entire  operator  ;  and  they  are  his  inftm- 
ments  or  organs/' 

*'  XL  Thuagh  the.' elect  may  for  a  time  refift  the  grace  of  God,  thej 
i^aanot  finally  overcome  it.  Thi^  grace  is  fovereign,  and  invincible  in  its 
operation.  ** 

"  XII.  God,  who  arbitrarily  predcftinated  the  reprobates  to  eternal  de- 
iffuflion,  himielf  ailby*nr^tf;rj  and  fits  them  for  it.  He  does  this  by  blind* 
ing  their  minds,  hardeniHg  their  hearts,  flupifying  their  intellect,  depriv- 
ing them  of  tlie  knowledge  of  himfelf,  withholding  from  them  the  influence 
•of  his  Ipirit,  and  delivering  them  over  to  the  devil." 

"  XUl.  The  number  of  the  elect  is  very  fmaJl :  the  reprobates  of  ccurfe 
•re  nu  liberie fs.** 

**  XIV.  The  reprobates,  thofe  numberlefs  rational  being'?,  whom  AW 
lai^ty  God  hath  railed  up  for  the  illuftrating  of  his  glory,  are  hateful  to 
Ikim.     He  alfo  hates,  in  proportion  to  their  naughtinel's,  the  chofen  few." 

The  quotations  by  which  our  induftrious  author  has  fubfkintiated 
tbefe  fcveral  do<5trines  as  undoubted  parts  of  Calvin's  theological 
cr^d,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  tranfcribe  ;  but  our  readers 
vill  find,  on  peruftng  the  pamphlet,  chat  they  furnifli  a  proof  irre- 
fiftibk  and  complete.  One  or  two  of  the  notes,  however,  with 
which  this  chapter  is  accompanied  we  cannot  prevail  with  ourfelves 
to  omit.  Under  the  Xth  of  the  foregoing  propofitions  Dr.  Kipling 
writes  thus ; 

**  Calvin  fay»  expreWy  in  this  fedion  that  good  works  are  the  fruits  of 
gn^ce.  In  the  Xllth  Article  it  is  cxprefsly  faid  that  good  works  are  the 
Suits  €if  faith.  In  this  Article,  therefore,  the  fbundersof  our  Church  have 
felly  contradi6ted  Calvin;  which  is  a  plain  proof  that  they  were  An(i- 
Calyinlfts,  and  that  this  is  an  Anti-Calvmidic  Article.'* 

'^  By  grace  Calvin  means  in  this  fedlion  the  third  peribn  in  the  Trinity; 
and  what  he  means  by  faying  that  good  works  are  the  fruitii  of  grace,  is 
cxpreded  by  him  in  tliefe  words,  Omne  bemtm  in  nobis  ojius  mn  nisi  grafiam 
facere,  which  conclude  this  fedion.  What  he  affirms  then  is  this,  thai 
every  goc-d  work  in  us  is  not  ours,  bat  'wJiolfy  and  sokfy  the  workmanlhip  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft ;  that  it  is  done  in  no  degree  by  us,  but  by  this  peHbn 
pione.  But  whatever  i^  wrought  and  done  and  performed  entirely  by  a 
flivine  perron>  cannot  alfo  proceed  from  a  Chriftian  grace.  Faith  can  ha\'e 
TfXQ  Oiare  in  the  production  of  k.  So  that  this  is  not  a  mere  verbal  differ- 
lence,  but  a  di0crcncc  in  do6rine.  A  Church  of  England  man's  iUith  Is 
inrddo6tive  >  a  Calvinift's  is  barren."  (P.  33.) 

The  following  obferv^tions  are  fo  pointed  and  fo  juft  that  we  thin}: 
they  muft  be  felt  by  thofe  whom  they  concern.  Having  mentioned 
the  vehemence  with  which  Calvin  maintains  that  in  the  work  of 
man's  falvaiion,  the  giace  of  God  \sfole  opnator^  Dr.  Kipling  adds  ; 

»*  But  in  the  Xth  Article  it  is  faid,  Dei  gratid  ms  /ir^eveniente  ut  velimus, 
/fCO*ofERANTE  dum  voUimust  ad  fiietatis  ofiera  fizcitnda,  "No  words  can 
be  ©ore  pointedly  direded  againfi  Calvin's  lyfterp  tlian  ihcfe  arc.     What 
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pofitivcljr  <ieni«d/ 4his  Ariicte  pofuivclj  affirms.    It  h  confequenlly  an 
lUHCalriuidic  Ariicle.'* 

*'  Prefbjter  affirms  that  our  39  Articles  cannot  be  fobfcribed  ex  onhM^ 
iut  in  thejr  lite.al  and  grammaiical  i'vnie,  and  that  in  their  literal  an« 
rammatical  lenie  the)'  are  onlv  capable  of  a  Calvini()ic  meaning.  H« 
as  therefore  (ubfcribed  to  this  Xih  Article,  which  af/erts  the  co-operation 
f  divine  grace,  as  afferting  that  the  grace  of  God  does  not  co-operate  with 
r  endeavours." 

"  It  is  affi.msd  alio  by  Mr.  Overton  that  the  literal  fenfe  of  our  Arti- 

!es  is  CalvinilHc.     And  he  too,  like  Prefbyter,  is  a  decided  enemy  to  all 

titude  of  interpretation.     He  then,  at  tv€\l  at  Ptrefbyter,  when  he  fob* 

rtbed  to  this  Xtti  Artic^.e,  committed  a  crime  cbfely  bordering  upon  per* 

jury," 

"  Hence  we  may  learn  what  fort  of  morals  they  be,  which  are  taught 
and  pradifed  in  '  the  true  Churd).'  If  its  roiniUers,  the  evangelical 
preachers,  will  knowingly  and  deliberately,  al)d  in  the  moft  folemn  man* 
ner,  testt  e/itsco/io^  give  their  conlcnt  in  writing  to  this  propolition,  that 
there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  both  hands  and  one  hand  (which^ 
in  e^ed,  they  do  wb^  they  fublcrrtbe  to  this  Anti-Calvtnifltc  Article  in  n 
Caivintlric  (enfe)  in  order  to  gain  admittance  into  the  miniftry  of  tbe Church 
ethiblifhed,  what  will  thjey  not  do  or  iay,  when  they  have  gained  admits 
twice/'  (P.  37.) 

The  barbarity  and  impiety  of  a  number  of  Calvin's  peculiar  tenets 
are  well  known  to  all  who  are  but  nuxkrateiy  verfed  in  theological 
controverfy.  But  focne  of  our  readeis  may  not,  even  yet,  be  fuffi* 
ciently  aware  of  the  atrocious  extent  to  which  this  daring  dogmatift 
was  capable  of  carrying  his  fpeculations  on  the  fubje&  of  the  decreet 
of  God.  To  many,  we  fufped,  the  informatton  conveyed  tn  a  part 
of  the  Dean  of  Peterborough's  note  on  the  Xlllth  of  the  above  fen'ei 
ft  propofitions,  will  be  altogether  new.  '  It  gives,  in  truth,  fuch  a 
proof  of  the  unparalleled  prefamption  of  this  reformer's  head,  as  well 
as  of  the  cold,  malignant,  and  cruel  difpofitlons  of  his  heart,  as  ft 
almoft  inconceivable.  And  we  think  (hat  all  muft  concur  in  ad* 
miring  the  prudence,  at  leaft,  of  his  wary  difciples,  when,  iofiead  of, 
exhibiting  .a  full  and  fair  delineation  of  his  do^irines^  they  ftudioufly 
and  induftnouily  keep  them  out  of  fight. 

"  Calvin  was  of  opinion,  that  among  thole  perfbns  to  whom  the  wor4 
of  God  is  pr4*Ached,  the  number  of  reprobates  is  to  that  of  the  eled  Ng  a  r* 

LY  IN  THB    FROPOXTION  OF    FOUR  TO   ONE.      (Infl.   L.  III.  C.  Xxiv.   12.) 

What  pojtion  of  the  whole  human  race  he  thought  was  predefltnal^d  by  the 
peity,  before  the  world  began,  to  evcrlafting  deftrudion,'  I  have  not  been 
abfc  to  afcertain.  The  reader  will  however  be  able,  from  what  has  now 
be«:n mentioned,  to  coiled  that  it  mufl  be  a  very  large  one;  and  more- 
over that  tlic  Son  of  God,  who,  1f  an  Apoftle  is  to  be  credited,  *  died  for 
ffil,'  according  to  John  Calvin  died  t<>i:  a  very  few.*'   (P.  44.) 

In  Calvin's  divinity  the  whole  human  race  is  divided  into  the  ele^ 
ami  the  reprobate.  On  this  point  hrs  language  is  confident  and  uni* 
^rm.  *•  Dsus  qu-^fdam  elegit,  reiiSiis  aliis;...  qu«»s  vult  cligere, 
J^iiis  rejeetis :  eligit  alio:-,  aliis  p-aferiiis^  &c,"    And  he  enprcfsly  con- 
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leiids,  iiv  oppofition  to  tbofii  who  rejeded  reprobation;  that  it  fonBtl 
an  etTentlal  part  of  the  fyftem,  arid  that  without  it  «le£lion  could  ot^ 
poflibly  ftand.  ^*  Ipfa  eledio,  nifi  rcprobationi  oppofiu ;' non  ftarc 
J^w  ergo  Deils  praterit^  nprobaU**  But  many  of  his  followers  pr©*! 
teod^  on  this  fubjedl  to  difpute  his  authority^  and  allege  that  reproba-l 
tion  is  no  confequcnce  of  unconditional  eledion.  To  lay  his  difputel 
for  ever  at  reft.  Dr.  Kipling  has  given  a  ftri<a  logical  demonftrationl 
of  what  Calvin  has  afleited)  that  the  doSrines  of  eledion  and  repro-] 
bation  are  fo  do&ly  interwoven,  and  fo  intimately  conrieSed,  tha 
they  muft  neceilarily  be  either  both  true  or  both  falfe.  This  demon-1 
ftraiion  we  ih^U  here  ioiert ;  after  reminding  our  readers  that,  in  Cal-J 
vin's  language,  the  words  fneteritij  nUciiy  rejiSIiy  and  reprobu  Arc  ex  J 
»4ily  fynonymous  ;  and  that^  by  Adam's  trangreffion,  both  be  and*  l^s' 
pofierity  became  one  mafs  of  corruption  and  perdition,  out  of  which 
mafs  certain  individuals  are  extricated  on  account  of  the  merits  and 
death  of  Chrift. 

**  Suppoff^  now^  (fays  the  Dean)  that  of  this  mafs  not  a  (ingle  individoal 
has  ever  been  reprobated  by  the  Deity,  then,  in  the  language  oFCalvinj  hone 
has  ever  been  palled  by,  none  rejeded  by  him." 

"  But  if  none  be  paifed  by,  and  rejedied,  none  can  have  been  fele6ted  and 
chofen."  x  ^ 

<'  Confequently,  if  there  be  noiuch  perfons  as  Calvin  terms  reprobates, 
there  can  exift  none  of  thofe  whom  he  calls  ele6l/' 

'<  So  al fo,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  from  this  mafs  of  fallen  creatures,  any 
have  been  feiedled,  chofen,  femgated,  fome  mufl  be  left  behind,  paifed 
by,  and  rejecled.  So  that,  if  there  be  any  fuch  perfons  as  Calvin  de* 
nominates  eledt,  there  mufl  alfo  be  perfons  whom  he  flyles  reprobates." 
(P.  50.) 

In  our  ftri£lures  on  Mr.  Overton's  book,  we  aflerted  that  the  at* 
tempt  o(  that  author  todifguife  the  precious  fyftem  of  his  mafter,  and 
his  aflFeflation  of  reje£ting  fome  parts  of  it,  while  he  adopted  others, 
were  mere  labour  loft,  becaufe  no  man  can  be  aCalvinift  by  halves. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  we  had  long  been  convinced  ;  and  we 

f|ave  our  r<afons  for  advancing  it.  We  are .  happy  to  find  that  the 
ame  convi<flion  is  entertained  by  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  ;  but  lie 
has  exprcfTed  the  grounds  of  that  convidion  in  fo  fuperior  and  happy 
a  ftyle,  that  our  readers^  we  doubt  not,  will  thank  us  for  copying 
them. 

**  Calvinifm  refembles  a  macliine  fo  modelled  and  connru6led,  that  if 
any  one  wheel,  or  any  one  peg,  were  taken  out  of  it,  the  whole  would  fail 
in  pieces.  Soppofe,  for  example,  that  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  wasiakea 
from  Calvin's  lyilem;  then  alfo,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  above  de- 
nionflration,  would  the  do^rine  of  eleclion  ibllow.  £ut  with  the  ele6ls 
and  reprobates  would  the  do6lrine  of  decrees  concerning  them  be  aboHlli- 
ed.  Atid  were  there  none  of  tbefe  parts  of  his  fyftem  in  exigence,  in- 
vincible  grace,  that  main  fpring  of  Calvinifm,  would  ceafe  to  have  either 
any  objeS  fo  a6l  upon,  or  any  end  to  effect.  Again,  fuppoie  the.  doctrine 
of  invincible  grace  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth  \  on  thisfuppolition  thefe 
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iiroaM  not  bemi  agent  in  exigence  to  hinder  fome  of  Adaih's  pfogeny  (rom 
bUiDf  away  finally.  That  is,  there  would  be  no  Galvinidic  elect :  confe* 
i^nently  no  reprobates ;  therefore  none  predeiiinated ;  no  ablblute  decrees^ 
nor  any  thing  elfe  peculiar  to  Calvinifni.,  LaiUy,  the  fame  thing  would 
follow,  if  Calvin's  do6lrine  of  original  fin  were  taken  from  his  fyftem.  The 
itijtence  of  that  corrupt  mtih,  which  Adam's  fait  is  faid  to  have  engendered* 
depeuds  upon  this  doctrine.  And  if  you  annihilate  this  mafs,  you  annihi* 
lite  the  very  materials  of  which  Calvin's  elect  and  reprobates  are  formed* 
**  Deum  experditi  mafll  eligere  et  reprobare."  Confequcntly,  as  before, 
no  part  of  hit  fyilem  would  remain.  It  were  eafy  to  illudirate  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  advanced  above  by  various  other  inilances.  But  tbefe  which 
I  have  already'  given  are  of  thenifelves  fufiicient  -to  fhew  that  the  truth  of 
each  Calviniftic  tenet  is  neceOary  to  the  truth  of  every  olher :  that  no  per- 
fon  can,  therefore,  be  a  piece  of  a  CabriniCl,  and  that  to  talk  of  '  a  moderate 
and  a  milder  Calvinifm  is  to  ufe  the  figns  of  ideas  without  any  ideas  aor* 
iiexcdtothem.".(P.  51.)  . 

It  is  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  Dr.  Kipling's  obfervation  on 

Calvin's  definition  of  original  sin.     That  deftnition  afierts  that 

tvery  defcendant  of  Ad^LxnyfoUIy  on  account  of  that  corruption  which 

he  inherits  front  his  firft  parent,  is  actual/^  convided  and  damned. 

**  Ob^talem  duntaxai  corruptionem — damnati  convifkique  teneonur.** 

,  The  meaning  of  this  we  apprehend  to  hp  that  all  mankind  are,  in  con* 

\  fcquence  of  their  hereditary  corrupttotf  enly^  under  a£Htal  fenUnct  of 

:  damnation.     ^' But,  (fays  our  acute  and  difcriminating  author),  ia 

I  tbelXth  Article  of  our  Church,  entituled  ^  Of  Original  or  Bii;th 

\  Sin,'  it  is  only  affirmed  that  this  hereditary  corruption  of  nature  ^  de^' 

favetb  damnation/    This,   (adds  the  Dean;  ^ith  eminent  felicity 

and  juftnefs  of  diftinflion,)  is  not  a  triflings  but  a  very  material  difFer- 

ence.    For,  unlefs  the  whole  of  Adam's  progeny  be  a^uatly  in  a  fl^ate 

of  damnation,  there  are  no  materials  to  form  Calvin's  cle6i  and  re- 

^obatesof  ^  £x  damnati  Jdafobole  Dens,  quos  vifum  eft  digit,  quos 

.ruTt,  reprobat.'    From  whence  it  follows,  incontrovertibly,  that  thi* 

IXth  Article  is  NOT  Calviniftic."  (P.  15.) 

In  Dr.  Kipling's  third  chapter,  which  completes  his  plan,  the  Li- 
turgy of  the  Church  of  England  is  in  feverai  ftriking  inftances,  com- 
pared with  Calvin's  dodrine  of  predeftination  ;  and  the  irreconcile- 
able  oppoiition  bftween  them  is  placed  in  theftrongeft  and  moflcon'* 
viocing  light.  Some  particular  paflages,  on*  which  our  author's  corn* 
parifon  is  founded,  are  the  fame  which,  in  our  Review  of  Mr.  Over- 
ton's Publication,  we  felefted  from  the  biturgy,  for  a  fimilar  purpofe  ^ 
and  the  argument  from  them  is  urged  with  fuch  a  peculiar  and  com- 
manding force  as  no  common  degree  of  prejudice,  we  think  can  with- 
ftand.  The  firft  of  them,  which,  from  its  very  fituation,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  prominent  one,  is  the  reprefentation  of  Almighty  God  in  the 
beginning  of  the  abfolution  at  daily  morning  and  evening  j^rayer.  In 
that  reprefentation  the  Deity  is  faid,  i.  Not  to  defire  the  death  of  a 
finncr ;  2.  To  defire  that  he  may  turn  from  his  wicked nefs  ;  and,  3. 
That  he  may' live ;  ail  which  aflertions  are  in  dired  eontradifiion  to 
Ae  ttatta  of  Calfio*  '<^  If»  therefore,  (fays  Dx.  i^ipUng,)  CaWm'a 
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dbArtneof  predeftination  be  true^  the  authors  of  ourt'rayer  Sbok 
have  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  prieft  a  triple  falfhood,  to  be  pronounced 
by  him  in  the  houfe  of  prayer,  and  id  the  time  of  divine  (ervice.  And, 
if  it  be  alfo  true  that  thcfe  authors  were  Calvinifts,  as  Prelbyter  and 
Mr.  Overton  have  tried  to  demonftrate^  they  dire^ed  thofe  falihocxls 
to  be  uttered  *  in  the  fight  of  God  and  in  the  face  of  the  congrega« 
tion/ themfelves  believing  them  to  be  falflioods;  and  confequentiy 
were  the  moft  wicked  and  moft  impious  men  living.  But  they  wer« 
Hot  fuch  abandoned  charaAers.  And  this  pafiage  aiFords  alone  and 
of  itfelf  an  irrefragable  proof  that  they  were  ftridly  fpeaking  Anti- 
Calvinilh.  For  what  more  proper^  or  more  efiedual  method,  I  afk^ 
could  they  poffibly  have  taken,  or  could  any  one  elfe  have  devifed,  to 
exclude  Calvinifts  from  the  reading  deik,  than  to  require,  as  they 
have  required,  that  every  prieft,  whenever  he  officiates  there,  (hall 
openly  pronounce  from  it  tjie  following  words  j  *  Almighty  God,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  defireth  not  the  death  of  a 
finncr,  but  rather  that  he  may  turn  from  his  wickednefs  and  Five*  ? 
That  thofe  venerable  divines  have  not  completely  fucceeded  in  their 
laudable  attempt,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  weaknefs  in  them* 
ibives,  but  to  caufes  in  others  which  no  human  forefight  and  wifdom 
can  entirely  guard  againft,  nanyly,  to  mental  derangement,  an  attach* 
-mcnt  to  opinions  early  imbibed,  which  hoodwinks  the  underftanding^ 
and  to  deliberate  wickednefs."  (Pp.  52 — 55.) 

Mathematicii  demonftration  itfelf,  is  not  clearer  than'that,  on  Cal- 
vjn's  principles  of  predefti nation,  all  prayer,  for  fpiritual  bleffings  at 
leaft,  is  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  To  petition  God  for  eternal  life,  or 
for  any  of  thofe  previous  means  which  lead  to  it,  is  to  both  the  eleA 
and  reprobate  equally  ufelefs :  to  the  former,  becaufe  they  cannot 
poffibly  mifa  it ;  to  the  latter,  becaufe  they  cannot  poflibly  attain  it. 
^^  But  as  no  Calvinift,  (fays  Dr.  Kipling,)  is  certain  to  what  ciafs  he 
belongs,  whether  of  eleA  or  reprobates,  ought  not,  it  may  be  aiked, 
every  Calvinift,  for  this  reafon,  and  on  this  account,  to  petition  God 
for  t'alvation  ?  My  anfwer  is,  nd.  Every  Calvinift  is  certain  of  this, 
(certain,  I  mean,  in  his  own  mind,)  that  there  is  not  a  third  defcrip- 
tion  of  men ;  but  that  he  muft  belong  to  one  of  thc^fe  claffes':  he  is 
alfo  certain  that,  if  he  was  born  a  reprobate,  let  him  pray  for  falvation 
ever  fo  frequently,  he  cannot  become  an  ele£t ;  and  that,  if  he  was 
born  an  ele<3,  (hould  he  never  once  pray  for  falvation,  he  cannot  die 
a  reprobate*  He  muft,  therefore,  on  due  rcitedion,  be  convinced  that, 
though  he  be  uncertain  of  what  clafs  he  is,  yet,  whichfoever  he 
be  of,  praying  to  God  for  falvation  cannot  anfwer  any  purpofe ;  atid 
that  fuch  a  petition,  in  the  nvDuth  of  any  Calvinift,  whether  repro- 
bate or  eled,  is  (to  fpeak  of  it  in  the  mildeft  terms)  egregious  non- 
fcnfe."  (P.S7.) 

This  argument  fophiftry  may  attempt  to  evade ;  but  no  powera  of 
teafoning  will  ever  confute  it.  To  command  aflcnt  from  every  ra- 
tional mind,  it  needs  only  tp  be  attended  to  $  and,'  in  order  that  its 
force  may  be  fully  pcrceive49  wc  have  only  to  apply  it>  at  our  amhbr 
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Vi%  done,  in  pauticular  inftancos,  and  obferve  what  is  really,  on  the 
principles  of  CalviniAic  predeftination,  the  true,  legitimate,  and,  ne* 
ceflkry  import  of  any  given  petition.  Let  us  take,  for  example*  tbe 
fup^lication  in  tbe  Litany;  *^From  everlafting  damnation,  good 
Lord  deliver  as«"  *Mf,  (fays  Dr.  Kipling,)  our  Liturgy  and  thia 
dodrinc  be,  as  our  adverfaries  maintain  they  are,  in  peHeA  cofrof- 
pondeoce  and  harmony,  then  by  the  pronouns,  we,  us,  wherever  they 
occur  in  our  Prayer  Book,  can  be.  fignified  nothing  elfc  but  a  Cahin^'^ 
tk  congregation*  either  of  «le£b  or  of  reprobates,  or  of  eleSs  and  i<r** 
probates,  aflembled  to  worflitp  God.  Subftitute  then,  in  the  room  #f 
us,  firft  thefe  words,  us  blect;  fecondly,.  us  reprobates;  laftly^ 

*  us,  a  promtfcuous  affemblage  of  elects  and  reprobates  \  thefe  being 
the  only  fabftttutioAS  which,  if  Calvin's  divifioa  of  mankind  be  right, 
can  pofllbly  be  made.  And  fliould  the  refult  of  every  one  of  toeiis 
fabftitutiona  be  fome  petition  to  Almighty  God  which  is  either  no«- 
ftoiica),  or  cannot  be  complied  with,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  dt-* 
precatory  fentence,  which  we  are  now  comparing  with  Calvinifm,  ia 
utterly  irreconcileable  to  it/' 

♦'  By  the  firft  fubflilution,  the  ctaufe  under  confideration  becomes  thi«  j 

*  From  everlflfting  damnation,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  ele6t/  But  thele  p>' 
titioners  neither  have  been,  nor  are,  norj^ver  ctfn  be,  damned  eterntilly.*' 

•'  By  the  fecond  this ;  '  From  everlemng  damnation,  good  Lord,  deli^^ 

IS  reprobates.'    But  thefe  Almighty  God  has  immutably  damned  fbr  evei*; 

and  isnna  therefore,  confi/leotly  with  the,altfibat«»  of  veracilyy  deliver  fro» 
,     eternal  damnation." 

'*  By  the  third*  this ;  *  From  everlafltng  damnation,'  good  Lord,  deliver  uv 

a  promiscuous  a^emblage  of  ele6ls  and  reprobates,'     But  four-fifths  of,  this 

congregation  are  configned  to  damnation  irrevocably." 
I         "Theiblly  of  thefe  petitions  is  obvious ;  and  the  conclufion   io  wlilcla 

tbuejT  lead,  is  that  this  claufe  in  our  Liturgy  can  never  have  been  ^ntGnde<f 

for  a  congregation  of  Calvimjit/*  (Pp.  60 — 6 1 . ) 

The  mofl  prominent  features  of  Calvin's  doilrine  of  predeiliaatiotf 
!  arc  thefe :  u  That  the  eledl  were,  from  all  et^raity^  appointed  toevcr- 
laftioi^  felicity,  not  on  account  oi  zny  foreften  worth  or  goodnefs  of  , 
charaaer,  but  merely  becaufe  fuch  was  the  fovereigh  will  and  picafure 
of  Almighty  God*  2.  That  the  reprobates,  on  the  other  hand,  ^^ic^ 
I  from  all  eternity,  as  irrevocably  condemned  to  ererlafttng  mifery, 
tHOt  (qk  suiy  fori/ifH  worthlefsnefs  or  demerit  of  QbaraxSer,  but  foLel/ 
WcaufeGod  willed  their  damnation;  fo  that  the  future  condition  of 
beth^  whether  happy  or  miferable,  is  in  no  refpc<Sl,  and  in  no  degr€;e,  - 
dependent  on  their  behaviour  here,  but  is  the  pure  efFedhof  God'a 
arbitrary  purpofe,  and  immutable  decree.  3.  That,  in  his  pafi'iiie 
through  the  world,  no  man  is  free  or  accountable  for  bis  aSions ;  bwc 
Chit  all  men  arc  mere  machines.  •^  Untcus  eft.  Deu*  qui  cifficit  out- 
Aia  in  omnibus  ....  £le£tos  fuos  praeparat  in  eloriam ....  £le6ti  funt 

inftrumenca  vcl  organa,  quibus  mifericordiam  fuam  exercet Mi- 

aioic  confenuneuQQ  eft  prarparationeoi  ad  interitum  alio  transferrr, 
ii  arcanuA  Dei  conlUium  •  •  • .  Uua^ue  praeparatb  ab  arcano 

Pel 
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Dei'confiHo  pcndet . . .  ReprobosDeus  craivit>  utine  otgant  (oieat/^: 
Hence  Calvinifm,  as  our  author  obftrves,  entirely  fuperfedes  a  future 
day  (jf  account,  as  defcribed  in  Rev.  xx.  I2»  13.  Nor  is  this  a  con- 
fequence  which  CaMn  difowned;  on  the  contrary,  he  exprefsly  ad* 
mitted,  and  attempted  to  defend  it,  (Inft.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi.  17,  189 
and  lib.  iii.  cap.  xviii.'i,  2.)  He  did  not,  indeed^  deny  our  Saviour's 
lecond  advent.  Bethought,  however,  that  theobjedi  of  bis  coming 
wfll  not  be  *^  to  judge  men  according  to  their  works^"  but,  after  fim- 
ply  feparating  the  ele<^  from  the  reprobates,  ^^  as  a  fliepherd  divideth  . 
the  (beep  from  the  goats,"  to  fend  the  former  to  heaven,  and  the  latter 
tohdL 

But,  in  the  Athanafian  Creed,  we  are  taught  to  believe  the  momen- 
totis  truth  that,  at  our  Lord's  fecond  coming,  *'  All  men  (hall  give 
ACCOUNT  for  their  own  works."*  '"  I  (hall  add,  (fays  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough,)  no  comment.  The  irreconciieablenefs  of  this  pafiage 
with  the  blafpbemous  dogmas  of  Calvin  muft  ftrikethe  moft  carele£i 
reader.  I  cannot,  however,  help  adding  that,  if  the  belief  of  a  future 
reckoning,  and  of  a  fubfcquent  ftate  of  rewards  and  puni(hment8,  be. 
sioce(rary,  (and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  abfolutely  necelTary,)  not  merely 
to  the  well-being,  but  to  the  very  being,  of  civil  fociety  ;  the  greaten 
peft  of  civ^t  fociety  is  he  who  preaches  up  Calvinifm  ;  and  the  next 
in  degree  is  he  who  countenances  fuch  preaching  publicly,  and  com- 
mends it  in  domeftic  circles.  Let  me  further  mention,  (continues 
our  author  in  allufion  to  a  celebrated  charge  of  the  prefent  excellent 
Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,)  what  moft  certainly  was  not  Intended,  but  what 
experience  has  confirmed  the  truth  of,  that  to  compliment  Calvin's 
memory  in  print,  for  a  preface  or  dedication  only,  (fo  critical  arc  the  * 
prefent  times)  is  not  altogether  harmlefs,  and  that  the  public  reprehen- 
fion  of  1710^7/ fermons  has  occafioned  much  harm.**  The  refle£fciohs 
t^hich  follow  are  fo  important,  and  fo  juft,  that  we  (hould  be  guilty 
of  a  (hameful  dereliction  of  our  duty,  if  we  withheld  them  from  the 
public. 

"  It  IS  a  well-known  fad,  and  Is  in  no  fraall  degree  atteiled  by  Prelby- 
ter  and  Mr.  Overton,*  that,  in  feveral  parts  of  this  country,  the  common 

people 

•  The  Dean  of  Peterborough  has  herp,  in  a  note,  preferred,  againfl  Mr.^ 
Overton,  a  charge  which  bears  fo  ferious  an  afpeQ,  and  fo  deeply  affeds 
his  moral  charadter,  as^  in  our  opinion,  imperiouilj  to  demand  a  public  re- 
futation. ''  By  way  of  deroonfirating  that  fo  very  general  a  defertion  of 
our  churches"  Ireally  does  cxiA,  this  writer  has  brought  forvcard  the  fol« 
lowing  paffage,  *'  on  one  half  of  the  Lord's  day,  good  inclinations  caurry  the 
mere  pious.part  of  Our  pari(hioner<i  to  theconveiUicle;  and  the  I>cvil  in-, 
vitesthofe  of  another  caft  to  the-ale-houfe  "  and  for  this  paflTage  has  feem* 
ingly  referred  his  readers  to  BifhopPretyman'sCharge/delivered  in  the  year 
J 800.  It  certainly  is  not  in  this  work  j  nor  can  it,  I  ftiould  think,  be  found' 
in  any  other  epifcupal  charge.  As  a  general  propofilion,  and  this  writer* 
ha»  quoted  it  as  fuchj  it  i»  falle.    Is  it  the  coinage  of  one  perfbn/  ftfaibe<f 
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people  Yvvli  rQim$;ilfAef(  to  ^tbe  fermon  of  their  pari fh-miniiler,  unlefs  the 
lubjedi  of  it  be  fome  point  bf'dodrine ;  and  tliat  all  preaching  on  other  fuln  ' 
Jecis  is  fneeringl)'  'fpok^n  of  as  *  good  moral  preaching/-  Should  any  per- 
Ton  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  and  inform  himfclf,  what  are  the  caufes  and 
the  confequencesofthis  ditiike,  he  would  .find,  I  believe,  on  inquiry,  firft, 
that,  in  the  parishes  where  this  din  ike' prevails,  the  common  people  ar« 
egregioufly  mif^ed  in*  matters  of  religion,  and  mifled  on  this  molt  important 
fubfed,  not  only  by  a  numerous  tribe  of  iecular  itinerants,  but  by  fome  aK 
fo  of  oar  reguJar  clergy  1  fecoodly,  that  thoie  deluded  and  mifguided  peo^ 
pie,  y9ho  thus  expreU  their  diliike  and  contempt  of  '  moral  preavhing»f 
know  jud  as  inuch  what,  it  means  as  Mr.  Wilkes's  rabble,  about  the  yeac 
J7S.5,  underflood  of  thpfe  general  warrants  which  they  lb  vehemently  ex- 
claimed again  fl,  and  no  more:  thirdly,  that  confiderable pains  have  been 
taken  of  late  to  infi>rm  the  commonalty  of  this  land  that  moral  ferment 
have  been  reprobated  by  fome  of  our  bilhops  in  their  charges :  and,  laltly, 
that,  if  the  minifter  of  a  parilh  perfeveres  in  his  bounden  duty  oF  explain- 
ing* to  his  parifhioners  the  ten  Commandments,  and  of  preaching  againil 
all  forts  and  al!  degrees  ofimmfral  conduct,  luch  of  his  congregation  as  have 
heard  from  thofe  /IroHing  preachecs,  '  who  creep  into  houles,  and  lead  cap- 
tive (illy  womezL laden  with  iins,'  that  this  is  not  gofpel-preaching,  quit 
the.  edabHthed'chorcb,  and  refort  to  the  conventicle;  where  they  are  fure 
of  not  being  molefle^  with  fermons  againft  imm^raUfy,  and  are  aHured  of 
lalvation.by  faith  alone."  *  - 

.  ."  Thofe  parts  of  the  Epifcopal  Charges  alluded  to  above,  which  irre  di- 
redeci  againfl  moral  preaching,  and  recommend  do61rinal  fermons,  havfe. 
been  culled,  concentrated,  and  republifhed  by  Mr.  Overton.  As  no  at- 
tack had  been  made  upo'U  this  writer,  (or  indeed  upon  any  one  elfe,)  either 
for  negleding  to  prea<*h  moral  difcourfes,  or  for  dwelling  in  his  lerWons 
t)n  thole  doctrinal  topics,  whith  the  bilhops  whom  he  has  quoted  have  re- 
commenBed  it  to  us  to  infift  upon,  it  is  not  poflible  that  thofe  parts  of 
<hcir  lordQjtps'  charges  flioiild  have  been  brought  forward  by  hito  for  the 
parpofe  of  defence.  .And  not  having  any  rank,  or  any  authority,  in  the 
Church,  nor  having  high  raak  in  the  republic  of  letters,  he  could  not  fure- - 
iypcefumQi  in  this  paift  of  his  work,  to  reprehend,  dictate  to,  and  charge 
the  parochial  clergy.  What  other  view^  then,  could  he  poilibly  have  in 
rcipublilhing  thofe  d^horlations  and  exhortations  of  the  bilhops,  than  to  esf- 
tend  dill  iarther  the  aboVe-mentioned  diflikc  of  pra6tical  difcouraes  in  the 
palpit,  and  to  iqcreafe  the  number  of  fchifmatics  in  tlie  nation  ?'^  (Pp. 
fe— 73.)- 

For  .the  Anti-Calvinifi^i  of  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church  Dr.  Kip* 
Ung  brings  fome  unan(werable  arguments  from  the  Office  for  the  Mi- 
iiiftrationof.PublicBaptifm.  This  facramept  is  nrianifeftly  a  federal 
rite,  the  parties  to  which  are  Almighty  God  and  the  perfon  baptize^. 
In  this  covenant  the  perfon  baptized  engages  to  perform  certain  terms 


•kf  Mr.  Oyerton  in  appearance  to  another,  whofe  name  would,  in  his  opi- 
nion, give  it  currency  in  the  nation  V*  We  have  not  the  Bifliop  of  Lii;- 
cote's  Charge;  bat  our  readers  will  find  the  paffage  in  page  404  of  Mr. 
Overton's  book :  and  the  reference,,  undoubtedly*  dobs  secm  to  be  as  thp 
Dean  of  Peterborough  has  affertcd. 

»o.  Kin,  yoL.  xYi.'  F  or 
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or  conditions,  which  are  therein  rpecified }  and  Almtgfity  God,  od 
the  performance  of  thefe,  engages  to  confer  on  him  the  inefiimable 
reward  of  eternal  life.  But,  according  to  the  very  eflcnce  of  Calvi- 
nifm,  neither  the  falv^tion  of  the  eledl,  nor  the  damnation  of  the  re* 

Sirobate,  is,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  dcf^ndent  on  terms  or  conditions : 
or  both  were  unalterably  fixed  and  determined,  millions  of  ages  be- 
fore the  perfons  themfelves  were  born.  But,  werefuch  theftate  atid 
condition  of  man,  ^^  the  miniftration  ofbaptifm,  as  it  is  folemdized 
in  our  churches,  would  be,"  fays  our  author,  **  an  impious  farce,  and 
the  officiating  clergyman  the  principal  performer  in  it." 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  office  in  general ;  but  our  author  far- 
ther (hews  that  particular  parts  of  it  are  decidedly  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  Calvin.  For  i.  In  the  firft  prayer  the  minifter  be- 
seeches Almighty  God  that  **  He  will  mercifully  look  upon  this 
child — that  he  may  fo  pafs  the  waves  of  this  troubleiome  world,  that 
finally  he  may  come  to  the  land  of  everlailing  life."  But  to  this  land 
pa^vin's  reprobates  can  never  come\  and  his  ele£b,  being  guided 
through  thofe  waves  by  an  omnipotent  and  ocnnifclent  pilot,  cannot 
pojphly  mifs  it.  If,  therefore,  Calvinifm  be  true,  this  prayer  is  nu- 
gatory.   / 

2.  In  the  exhortation  fucceeding  the  gofpel,  the  minifter  is  dired- 
ed  toaflure  the  fponfors  that  our  Saviour  *•  will  favourably  re- 
ceive THIS  PRESENT  infant;"  and  a  little  after  he  exprefTes  bis  per- 
fuafion  of  '^  the  good  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  towards  this  in- 
fant:" thus  declaring  a  firm  and  rooted  belief  that  both  God  th^ 
Father  and  God  the  Son,  are  benevolently  iifp$fid^  not  towards  a  FEW, 
but  towards  every  infant  who  is,  by  baptiun,  grafted  into  the  body 
ofChrift's  Church.  •'^  We  have,  therefore,"  fays  our  author,  **'in 
this  exhortation  the  moft  convincing  prooJ  imaginable  that  the  Cal- 
viniftlc  dodVrines  of  predeftination  and  elcftiort  were  rotally  difbeliev* 
cd  by  our  reformers,  and  that  to  reconcile  thefe  dodrines  with  tht 
Liturgy  compofed  by  them   is  a  thing  quite  impoffible." 

3.  But  our  author  particularly  calls  our  attention  to  the  prayer  b^ 
which  the  water  is  confecrated,  becaufe  it  determthes,  with  the  ut- 
moft  ceitaihty,  a  much  difputed  and  moft  important  point,  namely, 
what  preciTe  and  definite  idea  thofe  illuflrious  perfons  who  founded 
our  Church  intended  to  exprefs,  in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  by  the 
term  elect.  The  words  on  which  his  reafoning  is  founded  arc 
thefe:  "  Sahftify  this  water  to  the  myftical  wafhing  away  of  fin'; 
and  grant  that  this  child  now  to  be  baptized  therein,  may  receive 'the 
fulnefs  of  th^  grace,  and  ever  remain  in  the  number  of  thy  faithfiil 
and^iSf  children."  From  thefe  words  Dr.  Kipling  argues  thus  :  It 
is  indifputably  true  that  the  words**  this  child"  were  intended  to 
be  ALIKE  applicable  to  every  infant  brought  to  the  font  for  b^ 
tifm  ;  itnd  it  is  equally  indifputable  that  the  words  **  may  remaiv 
an  eled"  imply  that  the  infant  is  made  an  ele6t  when  it  is  baptized. 
"  It  is,  therefore,  moft  certain,    that  by  an  elect  of  God  thofe 

founders  undcrftood  every  perfon  whom  fome  minifter  duly  com- 

iniifioned 
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mi/BQ(ied  has  baptized  into  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  and  that,  coiiiequent* 
ly,  by  de^lior)  to.eterixal  life  they  underJtooiJ  nor,  as  Calvjn  did,  the 
cleiSion  of  individuals,  but  theeledion  of  that  body  of  people  which 
1&.  denominaied  Chfift's  Church."     He  fubjoins,  in  a   note,  that. as 
bath  Prefbyter  ancl  Mr.  Overton  have  mainCdined  that  the  dodrincs 
of  the  Articles  are  'transferred  into  the  Licurg),  they  *'  cannot  den/ 
that  the  eleS  of  whorn  mention   is  niade  in  tills  prayer  nf  confccra- 
tion  and  the  clcdl  of -whom  a  defcription  is  given  in   he  XVlIth  Ar- 
ticle, arc  one  and  the  fame  clafs  of  pcrfon>.     B  »tli  of  thtim  mull  con- 
fefs  then  that,  by '"  thofe   whom  God  hath  chofcn  in  Chrilt  out  of , 
mankind,"  and  who  arc  defcribed  more  at  large  in  this  XVI Ith  Ar- 
ticle, the  framers  of  our  Articles  meant,  riot  Calvin\s  fe^v  ek6l,  but; 
«very  one  duly  baptized  in  the  Chriftian  faith ;  not  individualiy  whom 
God  hath  culled  and   fegrcg^ted  from  among  Chrijiians^  but  that  bodyi 
of  Chriftian  people  ''  whom  he  hath  chofen  out' of  mankind,"     Tnia 
point  bcir>g  fettled,  it  follows  that  by  the  words  "  our  eleSion  iii 
Chrift,"  which  occur  in  thcfecond  part  of  the  XVIIth  Article,  thdfe 
framers  iinderftood  **  theele6Han  of  us  Chriftians  ;"  and  that,  there- 
fore, their  meaning  in  this  fecond  part  is  briefly  this  :  **  As  the  god- 
ly conQderation  of  the  eledlion  of  us  Chriftians  is  full  of  fwect  com- 
fort to. godly   Chriftians; — fo  for  ungodly  Chriftians  to  have  conti-r 
Dually  before   their  eyes  the  fqhtence  of  God's  predcftination,  is  a 
moft  dangerous  do  vvnfal."  (Pp.74 — 78.) 

To  this  argument  we  cannot  peroeive  9.n  what  principles  either 
Mr.  Overtbn  of  Preibyter  ooula  reply.  Dr.  Kipling  might  have 
added  that  the  words  which  he  has  quoted  from  the  prayer  of  Con- 
fecration,  are  utteriy  fubverfivc  of  another  fundamental  dofirine  of 
Calvinifm,  namely,  "  that  the  t\t8t  can  never  finally  fall  from  grace> 
and  periOi  everlaftirtgly."  The  infant  is,  undoubtedly,  fuppofed,  in 
the  prayer,  to  be,  by  baptifm,  received  into  the  number  or 
THE  ELECT;  afld  every  one  (tt%  that  it  were  pcrfedlly  abfurb  to  pray 
that  a  perfon  might   r^majn  amon^  thofe,  frpm  whom,  in  confe- 

Juenceof  an  immutable'  decree  of  God,  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible 
lat  he.£houJd  ev.er  s^PAR^ATE. 

Another  invifncible  argument,for  the  Anti-Calvinifm  of  our  Church 
i3  deduced  freiri.^ch  precatory  a^efles  asthe  following  :  '^  Give  us 
grace  that  we  may  .daily  endeavour  ourfelves  to.  follow  the  blefted  fteps 
of  hi^  010ft  holy  life  :"  ^'^-^Jftft  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  in  thcfc  out 
fupplications  and  prayers:"  «*^o  ajjift  us  wrth  thy  grace,  that  we 
may  do  all  fuch  good  works  as  thou  haft  prep-ared;"  &c.  *'  Now,*' 
fays  our  author,  "if  A  helps  or  alTxfts  B^  muft  not  B  himfclf  be  do- 
ing,  or  at  leaft  endeavouring  to.  do,  fomething?  Wherefore  in  thefi*, 
and  in  all  other  fupplications  of  a  like  nature,  we  pray  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  co-operating  .ff^c^.  But  Calvin  pofitively  denies  that  the 
grace  of  God  ever  (does  coyoperate  with  us.  JFrom  whence  it  wilLlv^ 
evident  that  all  prayers  to  Almighty  God  fof  the  aififtaqce,  or  help, 
.or  fiiccovir,  of;his  fpirit,  (of  svhicji.  v.^ry  miny.  may  be  found,  in  o\^ 
w  f  ^  Prayer 
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Prayer  Book,)   tniHtate  againft  Calvin's  theological  iyftem/*    (Pp« 
8i.  82.) 

Wc  have  thus  given  a  very  full  analyfis  of  the  Dean  of  Petcrbo- 
fou^h*s  maflerly  publication,  accompanied  with  ample  and  iniereft- 
ing  extracts,  which  difplay,  at  once,  the  really  **  true  Churchman,** 
the  logical  reafoner,  and  the  found  divine.  We  haVe  feldom,  in  truths 
had  the  good  fortune  to  perufe  and  recommend  a  performance  of  more 
genuine  and  fterling  merit;  and  our  readers,  undoubtedly,  muft  h^ave 
often  obferved  that,  in  our  notice  of  a  work,  the  (hare  of  attention 
which  wc  beftoAV  on  it,  and  the  number  of  pages  which  we  dedicate 
to  it,  are  lefs  proportioned  to  its  fize^  than  to  its  importance*  We 
{hall  now  ta(^eour  leave  of  the  refpedable  author,  after  quoting,  from 
his  conclufion,  for  the  admonition  of  our  readers,  efpecially  of  (uch 
of  them,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  as  are  Calviniftic  evangelical  minifters^ 
or  adherents  of  fuch,  the  ferious  and  weighty  confiderations  which 
follow./  :  .  .         .    . 

I  ''It  feems  fcarcely  poffible,  for  thofc  two  gentlemen,"  fays  Dr.  RipIiAg^ 
fpeaking  of  Mr.  Overton  and  the  anonymuus  Prefbyter,  *'  when  they  alf> 
fertcd  that  our  Church  was  founded  by.C^lvinins,  and  brought  arguments- 
in  fupport  of  this  falfe  aflertion,  not  to  have  known  that  it  was  a  devia- 
tion from  the  truth.  The  paLlages  I  have  adduced  to  prove  thai  thofe  ve- 
nerable founders  were  not  Calvini/lxS  ate"  not  taken  from  obfcure  writings, 
XioT  from  the  unfrcqaented  parts  of  books  In  common  ufe;  but  from  die 
pages  mofl  frequently  read  in  Calvin's  publications,  and  in  our  book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Now  ^refbyter  and  Mr.  Overton  had  both  of  them, 
^loubtlefs,  before  they  preTamcd  to  commence  Writers  on  Culvinifni,  read 
at  lead  all  thofe  paUhres  in  CaMn,  which  I  have  qaoted  from  his  works : 
and,  being  minifters  01  the  Cimrdi  •eiiabliilied,  they  mufl  both  alfo,  at  that 
time,  have  b^en  acquainted  with  its  Liturgy  a,hd  Articles.  How  then  is 
^  it  poliible  lor  either  of  them  to  have  been  ignorant  of  thofe  proofs  drawn 
'  froin  Calvin  and  our  Prayer  Book  ?"  *  ' 

*'  I  farther  obferve  that  they  have  not  uttered  this  fal4iood,  ind  brought 
proofs  in  fupport  of  it,  the  better  jo  promote  the  ends  for 'which  f  hey  have 
piQfased  to  compofe  their  publications.  Mr.  Overlon's  profefTed  objeQ  Is 
to  inform  th<i  public  by  what  difcriminating  tokens  '  a  true  Churchman* 
.  is  to  be  '  afcertained;*  and  that  of  Presbyter  is  'to  vindicate  the  Church  bf 
England.'  But  are  wc  tlie  better  enabled  to  afcertaln  one  of  thofe  sec- 
tar  iss  by  an  aHurance  frbtn  their  ring^teader  that  this^X^hufch  was  found- 
ed by  Caivinids  ?  Or  is  the  Church  at  ail.  vindicated,  by  a  dodaration 
from  one  of  its  Prefcyters  that  its  dodrinal  Articles  were  com}X}fe4  by  pcr- 
fons  whofe  minds  werevContaminated  with  Calvin's  blasphemies  \  Foe 
fuch  are  almofl  all  lus  dodirlnes.  Thei'e  cannot  h^ve  been  the  motives 
which  induced  thofe  two  writers  to  alTert  that  the  founders  of  our  Church 
were  Calvinifts.*  .  * 

"  My  lart  obfervation  is  that  the  condu6l  of  thofe  writers  has  a  moft 
dangerous  tendency.  For  to  what  pur'pofe  waft  this  alTertion  made?  In 
the  firll  p!ace  to  deduce  this  corollary  from  it,  '  that  the  Articles  of  our 
-Church  are  Caiviniftical-,'  and  then  to  blacken  the  charafler  of  the  nation- 
al clergy,  and  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  th^  people  all  re({>ed  and  ve- 
neration for  this  facred^Qrder  ofmen^  byibttodillg  upon  this  corollary  the 
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two  fbOowing  charges,  'that  everj  minifter  of  the  Church  cftabllfhed,  if- 
he  be  not  a  Calviniit,  has  both  iubxribed  to  Articles  which  he  d^  es  not . 
believe,  and  omits  alio  to  preach  thofe  dodtrinen  which,  when  be  was  or- 
dained, be  was  enjoined  by  aathority,  and  folemnly  engaged  himfelf',,  to 
teach  bi&  congregation.'    Thele  are  neither  of  them  novel  calumnies.    Tlie 
itinerant  prcacbe.s  of  method i'm  iiave  long  been  telling  the  common  peo- 
ple, that  ihe  minifiers  of  the  Church  eitabliihed,  neither  believe  its  Arti-, 
cles,  nor  preach  tlie  do<5lrines  coatained   in  them  ;  and  thi&  latter  accufa-. 
tion  they  now  weave  into  their  pamphlets.     Their  views  and  purpofes  in, 
diiFemtnating  tho!e  fall'e  and  calumnious  reports  have  been,  and  liilj  aroj  , 
to  render  the  parochial  clergy  difrtipecled  and  contemptible  in  their  fe- 
veral  parilhes,  and  to  draw  away  the  common  people  from  the  eftabliOir  . 
ed  Church :  and  their  indefatigable  exertions  in  carrying  on  this  wicked 
projed  have  been,  alas  1  in  many  places  but  too  fuccei'sial ;  of  all  which  ^ 
this  UPSTART  SECT  of  *  truc  Churchmen'  being  fully  fenfible;  Mry  have 
now  adopted*  we  fee,  the  fame  iniquitous  means,  and  begun  to  imitate 
this  bufy,  meddling,  crafty,  deligning,  mifchievous  tribe  of  preachers.    Bqt 
let  me  remind  the  '  true  Churchmen '  fo  often  mentioned  by  me,  and  not 
only  ihefe  two,  but  every  other  '  evangelical  minifter,*  and  the  preachers 
of  methodiimr  too,  that,  fliould  our  Church  be  demolilhed,  the  downfal  of 
the  i{ate,  as  hiiiory  authorizes  us  to  conclude,  would  not  be  far  diiiant ; 
and  that  of  thofe  inen  who  Were  the  moft  adive  fticklers  for  a  dilfolution 
ot'gwernment  in  France,  not  a  few  themfelves  fell  victims  to  that  yevo- 
liUion  which  they  had  bi^n  fo  zealous  and  fo  eager  to  effectuate.'' 
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THE  6rft  aft  of  the  Grenville  arfminiftration  was  the  profecution 
of  Wilkes,  which  our  author  allows  tb  have  been  imprudem,  but 
denies  it  to  have  been  arbitrary.  He  now  proceeds  to  ichemes  that 
peculiarly  refulted  from  Mr.  Grenville,  his  financial  projefts,  and' 
efpecially  his  fcheme  of  taxing  America,  with  the  efforts  produced 
in  the  different  colonies  froai  that  fcheme.  Our  author  cirefiilly 
marks  a  difFerisnce'  of  charader  between  the  northern,  the  middle, 
and  the  fputhern  colonies,  that  he  had  noticed  in  his  Introdudlion, 
and  which  accounts  for  the  firfl  taking  the  lead  in  oppofirion  to  the 
mother  country.  Our  hiftorian  returning  to  Europe  affords  a  bird's- 
eye  profped  of  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  powers  of  the  Continent 
chiefly  connefted  with  Britain,  and  touches  on  the  rifing  fpirit  of 
liberty  in. France.  He  now  returns  to  Britain,  and  opens  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  plan  of  railing  ftamp  duties  from  America.  Preparatory  to 
this  difcuflion  he  unfolds  the  principles  and  fyftem  of  Britifli  coIo-  ' 
matlon,  and  adopts  the  views  of  Mr.  Burke  regarding  taxation  as 
a  qneftion  of  expediency  more  than  of  abfohite  right ;  and  in  the 
following  (hort-  paffage  unfolds  the  principles  and  rcafoningS'  Which 
he  afterwards  applies  to  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  American 
conteft.  ^^..'^ 
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j; .  .  *'  The  actual  benefits  that  accrued  to  England  from  her  colonies,  con* 

Y  lifted  in  the  increafe'of  people,  as  the  means  of  fecurily  and  produQive- 

I  '    nefs  were  augmented  ;  and  in  the  valt  and  rapidly  growing  acceffion  to  our 

I  trade,  to  fupplv  the  wam^  ottlie  nuiliiply'njt  Coloiiil-s.     Commercial  bene- 

r  fits  were  the  objects  of  Ihc  plantations ;  theqiieHion,  therelbre,  tobecon- 

fidcreci  limply  was,  flow  are  thefe  advantages  to  'be  moil  efTe^ihmlly  pro- 
moted, iniured,  atid  improved  ?  It' was  a  merequeftion  of  expediekc  y, 
requiring  no  metaphylical  di Iqiiifi lions  abntit^  abtfj  ad  right,  fcxperieiice 
fliewed  that  our  gains  had  been  very  con'f: durable,  and  aitjuired  without 
murmur  or  difpute,  by  the  old  plan,  of  profiting  from  thrir  commerce,  and 
demands  for  our  productions:  vvi.dom  had  now  to  determine,  whether  an 
adherence  to  a  fyltem  of  experienced  benefit  daily  increalmg,  or  the  adop- 
tion of  new  fchemes  f)f  doubt  ul  op  ration  and  certain  oppofition,  was 
ntoft  likch  to  continue  and  c\lcnd  lh.it  benefit  for  whfch  colonies  were 
cffab-i'lA'd.  The  Brili:h  mini!<er  prelerred  the  untried  theory  to  the  c(^ 
fayed  plan." 

He  now  proceeds  to  the  S:amp  Ail ;  the  arguments  for  and  againft 
it»  and  its  effldls  in  America:  tnence  he  goes  on  to  the  Regency 
bill^  and  the  i^irmifficn  ot  the  Grenville  admini'ftration.  He  men- 
tions the  charge  at^airjft  Mr.  Grenville  as  being  \he  tool  of  Lord  Bute 
and  the  votary  of  arbitrary  power.  For  thefe  two  a0ertion&  our  hif- 
torian  denies  that  there  was  any  evidence;  and  though- he difapproves 
both  of  the  profecution  ot  Wilkes  and  the  fcheme  of  A*merican  tax- 
ation as  impolitic  and  inexpedient,  he  regarcb  Mr.  Grenville  as  a 
ftatefman  of  integrity  and  f^ir  intentions.  In  this  part  of  the  nar- 
xalive  Dr.  Bifiet  confidcis  the  allegation  of  an  interior  cabinet  which 
'  '  governed  the  country  j  there  being  no  evidence  ihatfuth  a  fecret  in- 
fluence exifted, 'he  very  properly  reprobates  it  as  an  hiftorical  fafl, 
though  he  mentions  it  as  a  current* report  which  greatly  agitated  the 
public.  Adhering  to  this  principle  of  governing  without  any  refpe& 
of  party,  the  king  made  ofFers  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  infifted  on  fuch 
terms  as  his  majefty  did  not  deem  expedient  to  allow  even  to  Mr. 
Pitt.  There  remained  only  the  party  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, who  now  was  at  the  head  of  the  whig  confederacy  ;  through 
the  agency  of  the  King's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberla^nd,  an  ad- 
min iilrationxompofed  of  the  whig  confederacy  was  formed  ;  but  the 
death  of  his  Royal  Highncfs  Toon  after  deprived  the  new  cabinet  of 
his  fupport.  The  ftate  of  afFairs  in  America  drew  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  adminiftration.  A  vehement  oppofition  commenced  in  New  * 
England  to  the  Stamp  A6t,  and,  though  with  lefs  violence,  extended 
to  o^her  colonies  j  and  a  fyfiein  of  combination  began  throughout  the  , 
provinces. 

There  were  three  claffes  of  opinion  in  the  Britifh  parliament  con- 
cerniiig  America.  The  Grenville  party,  the  devifcrs  of  American 
taxation,  and  the  framers  of  the  ilamp  aS,  infifted  on  coercive  mca- 
fures.  Mr,  Pitt  and  his  adhefents  difavowcd  the  right  of  taxing  Ame- 
rica, aad  propofed  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  revenue  derived  from  her 
by  commerce.  Minifters  chofe  a  middle  courfe  ;  to  referve  the  right, 
but  relinqui(h  the  meafure,  of  which  the  colonies  complained.     They 
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tccor4ingIy  introduced  a  prefatory  bill,  declaring  thatBrjtain  bad  rio 
right  to  tax  America;  and  another  bill  propoled  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  AcSt.  On  the  fubjeft  of  American  taxation  he  embodies  into 
his  narrative  the  fubftance  of  the  arguments  that  were  ufed  for  and 
aeainfl  American  t^^atiops  ;  but  without  defc^nding  from  the  dignitv 
of  hiftory  to  the  pfolix  details  of  pari janrientiry  citation,  that  i'weil 
out  hiftorical  works,  which  we  latply  and  formerly  have  had  occafvpa.. 
toobfcrve.  Following  the  Rockingham  miniftry  through  the  ferics 
of  their  a<2s,  our  Author  confiders  them  as  men  of  fair  intentions, 
but  totally  unfit  for  their  fituations ;  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  which 
the  Dodder  exprefTes  with  his  ufual  clearnefs  and  ftrength  :  in  the 
moft  important  offices  there' were  neither  great  talents,  political  know-' 
kdge,  nor  official  experience.  From  this  weaknefs  he  very  naturally 
and  fairly  deduces  their  exceilive  eagernefc  to  catch  popularity,-^ — - 
**  They  wiflied/'  he  fays,  **^  to  pleafc  all  parties;  a  fentiment  indi- 
cating more  of  an  amiable  difpofition  than  of  profound  wifdom,  and 
leading  to  indecifive  and  confequently  incfFedtual  meafures.**  Here 
we  muft  obferve  that  JLJr.  B.  pofflffes' in  a  confiderable  degree  that; 
fpecies  of  excellence  in  narrative  which  combines  hiftorical  truth  on 
the  particular  fubjeft  with  philofophical  juftnefs  of  eftimation,  and 
which  extends  the  application  to  any  other  fubjedt  of  the  kind.— 
What  he  fays,  at  once  defcribes  the  minifters  in  queftion,  and  de- 
Icribes  any  other  minifters  who,  confcious  of  inefficacy,  ftrain  after 
popularity,  tlis  fummary  of  that  cabinet  concludes  in  the  follow- 
ing words.  '  ♦'  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  hiftory  of  minifters, 
»  fct  of  men  more  refpedable  foi;  private  charadters,  or  more  ineffi- 
cient as  public  fervants,  than  tlje  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  admini- 
fintion."  Our  author  now  takes  a  view  of  thfe  affairs  of  InJia, 
which  he  brings  dowp  to  the  period  when  the  Englifh  obtained 
thccollc<aion  of  the  revenue. 

His  Majefty  ftill  dedrous  of  having  an  adminiftration  that  fiiould 
have  no  regard  to  party,  empowered  Mr.  Pitt  to  form  a  miniftry. 
The  ftate(man  propofcd  Lord  Temple  to  be  firft  commiffioner  of. 
thctreafury;  but  that  nobleman,  being  now  politically  counefted 
with  his  brother,  wiflied  for  a  greater  (hare  of  power  to  the  Gren- 
ville  fuppofters  than  Mr.  Pitt  thought  expedient ;  and,  as  they  could 
'  not  agree  on  the  terms  of  the  other  appointments,  his  lordftiip  would 
flot  accept  of  the  proffered  office.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  made 
firft  lord  of  the  treafury  ;  arid  from  that  circumftance  the  new  cabir 
Jiet  received  the  name  of  the  Grafton  adminiftration.  Mr.  Pitt  him- 
feif  took  the  privy  feal*  but  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  his  Majcfty's 
council.  He  was  now  called  to'  the  upper  Houfe,  by  the  title  of 
.  Earl  of  Chatham  :  his  acceptance  of  a  peerage  Icffcnjd  his  populari- 
ty, but  is  vindicated  hy  our  hiftorian. 

"  If,**  fays  he,  "  the  cafe. be  impartially  confidered,  the  firft  man  of  his 
age  au J  country  accepting  high  rank,  affords  no  ground  for  ceniure.  On 
tk  verge  of  iixiy,  and  opprelled  with  bodily  infirmity,  he  had  become  lofs  ^ 
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fit  than  formerly  for  the  vehement  and  contentious  eloquence  oftheHoiiie 
of  Commons.  His  wifdom  and  patriotifm  miglit  operate  in  the  upper  as 
^  well  as  in  the  lower  Hou  e;  and  the  office  which  he  held  in  adminiftra* 
tion  hid  no  connedion  with  one  houfe  more  than  with  the  other.  There  is 
nothing  inconfitknt  with  true  grcatnel's,  in  detiring  to  found  a  family  ;  and 
the  peerage  can  never  receive  more  honourable  acceffidns,  than  from  thofc 
who  have  exertevl  dillinguilhed  ability  in  performing  eminent  fervices." 

In  the  following  feffion  of  parliament  the  late  acquifitions  in  India 
and  the  aflFdirs  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  were  tiken  into  confidcr- 
ation  y  a  very  important  dodrine  was  delivered  by  Lord  Chathami 
which  though  not  immediately  adopted  in  pradlice  was  afterwards  the 
ground-work  of  grand  political  regulation.  He  *.*  denied  the  right  of 
the  Company  to  have  tcrritoiial  pofftiBons,  as  fuch  were  not  con- 
veyed by  their  charters,  and  were  totally  foreign  to  tl^e  nature  and 
objecEl  of  a  trading  corporation.  Even  if  it  ^^erc  legally  jufl,  and  po- 
litically expedient,  that  an  aflbciated  body  of  merchants  fhould  be 
fovereigns  of  thefe  cxttnfive  dominions,  the  great  e^pcncc  of  govcrn- 
rhent  in  the  prote^ion  of  th*t  company  entitled" it  to  the  revenues, 
for  the  purpofe  of  indemnification.  '  1  he  queftion  was  difculFed  the- 
oretically ',  but  the  territories  and  revenues  were  left  in  the  poiTeffion 
of  the  Company.  Unfortunately  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  in  fuch 
a  ftate  of  health  as  prevented  his  political  efficiency  :  Mr.  Townf- 
hend  propofcd  a  new  plan  of  taxing  America,  xefiriding  the  duties 
to  certain  imports.  Our  hiftorian  cenfures  this  propol^ciori  as  inex-' 
I^edient  and  tending  to  irritate  the  colonics  without  being  efficiently 
produftive  to'  Britifli  finance.  "  If,"  he  fays,  **  America  afforded, 
through  our  manufactures  and  trade,  a  very  great  revenue,  as  could 
be  and  was  proved,  it  was  a  puerile  policy  to  hazard  its  produ(3ive- 
nefs,  rather  than  let  ghfs  and  pafleboard  be^'duty  free,  and  pay  for 
our  foldiers  the  coft  of  their  fait,  vinegar,  and  fmalUbeer.  There 
was  a  littlenefs  in  a  confider^ible  part  of  our  proceedings  refpeding 
America,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  a  powerful,  as  with  the 
policy  of  a  wife  nation."  Prcfenting  a  fhort  ^iew  of  affairs  on  the 
continent,  our  author  notices  the  fpirit  of  refinance  to  the  authority 
of  the  monarch,  which  was  fpreading  in  France;  exhibits  the  King 
of  Pruffia  equally  great  in  political  oeconomy  as  in  government  and 
war  ;  and  opens  the  charadler  and  meafures  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
and  of  Jofeph  of  Germany.  Proceeding  to  the  fouth  of  Europe^  he  men- 
tions the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and,  without  venerating  that  fra- 
ternity, difapproves  of  the  confifcation  of  their  property  as  totally  in- 
confiftent with  juftice,  and,  in  enmity  to  clerical  orders,  finds  com- 
mencing fymptoms  of  infidelity. 

'    Lord  Chatham    now  ^ook   no  concern    in    adminiftration ;   Mr. 
Townfhcnd  was  dead,  miniftry  was    weak  and   diftrisfled,   and  the 
people  were  difcQn  ten  ted.     T^hc   feflion  of  parliament    1767-8,  was 
(hort  and  unimportant;  ^nd  on  the  loth  of  March  parliament  was ; 
diffolved.     Having   brouijht  the   firft  parliament  of  his  Majcfly  to  i| 
clofe,    lie  carries  the  affairs  of    Ireland  to  the  fame  period,  audi 
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clofes  the  firft  volume  with  th,e  oflennial  law,  and  the  joy  itcaufed 
in  Ireland. 

Wife  and  liberal  as  was  the  policy  of  our  king,  which  fought  to 
govern  by  virtue  and  ability  inftead  of  a  party  confederacy,  it  had  not 
hitherto  attained  the  merited    fuccefs.     The  royal  plan    had  to  en- 
counter obftacles   which   partly   arofe  from    particular  incidents  and  ' 
charadters^  but  were  chiefly  owin^  to  general  cau fes.     The  enume- 
ration of  thcfe  caufes  commences   the  fecond    volume  :  the  long  fu- 
premacy  of  the  whig  combinaiion  had,  in  the  opmion  of  many,  con* 
ferred  on  that  body  a  prefcriptive  right  to  govern.     Aware  of  this  pre- 
valent fentiment  when  Mr.  Pitt  firii  invaded  iheir  monopoly,  he  did 
not  feck  entirely  to  exclude  the  phalanx  ;  but  wiihout  admitting  their 
cocnmand  enjoyed  their  afliftance.     The  Earl  of  Bute  ha^  not  talents 
and  ftill    kfs  popularity,  for  overbearing    the  whig  confederacy  in  .the 
public  eflimation.     Both  the  internal  and  colonial  policy  of  his  fuc- 
ceiTors    were  either  unpopular  or  inefficient,  and  the   refpefiive  ad- 
miniftrations  were  conceived  by  moft  tnglifhmen  to  be  tools  of  the 
Earl   of  Bute.     The  mercantile   body   always   con nefied  with    the 
\vhigs,  were  inimical  to  gove^nmen^,   which  they  fancied  to  be  di- 
rcded  by  their   enemies  5  and   farther  diflatisfied    with  the  meafuret 
adopted  towards  America  that  proved  fo  detrimental  to  trade.   .  'Jhcfc 
general    caufes   an  individual  cafe  called  into  turbulent  action  ;  per- 
fectly appreciating  the  charafter  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  our  author,  never- 
thelefs,  blames  the  condudb  of  miniftry,  not  as  illegal  and  unconfti- 
tutionai^  but  ijis  feeble  and  irrefolut^. 

•'  Prudence/'  he  fays,  "  didiated  determined  meafures,  either  of  rigour. 
or  of  lenity.  If  they  lefolved  on  fevere  juftict,  by  immediately  en- 
forcing his  Sentence  of  outlawry,  this  could  have  driven  him  back  to  ba« 
niihment,  and  for  ever  cruflied  his  projeds  eitlier  of  ambition  or  revenge « 
if  the  more  magnanimous  and  vviier  alternative  of  mtrrcy  had  been  adopted 
by  a  full  pardon,  his  influence  and  popularity  would  have  ceafed  with  the 
profecuiion  from  which  they  fpruf)g.  But  miniilers  embraced  half  me»* 
iiiTes,  the  nfual  offspring  of  imbecility,  and  the  parent  of  diiappointment." 

He  follows  the  proceedings  refpeding  Wilkes  to  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  and  the  riots  in  St.  George's  Fields.     From  internal  he 
paifes  to  foreign  affairs,  and  gives  an  etching  of  the  caufes  that  led 
to  the  rupture  between  Turkey   and   Ruffia.     Before  he  returns  to 
Britain,  be  takes  a  view  of   the  American  colonies  ;  the  difcontent^ 
that    there   prevailed,    and    the   non- importation   agreements.     The 
New  Englanderb  took   the  lead  in  turbulence,  and  rofe  eyen  to  out* 
rage  and  not.     In  Britain  diiTatisfadlion  was  increafing,    being  ar*- 
dently   promoted  by  political  agitatojs  :  and   here  again  we  fee  how 
happily  our  author  unites  narrative  with  generalization.     '*  Who- 
ever," he  fays,  "  propofes  popularity  a^  his  chief  object,  well  knows 
that.he.muft  keep  alive  the  public  attention.     Wilkes  and  his  fup- 
portcrs   were  thoroughly  fkilled  in  the  machinery  of  political  notoriety^ 
and  fpent  a  great  part  of  the  recefs  in  iiolding  meetings,  clubs,  and 
parties,  framing  refolutioasi  remonilranccs,  and  pamphlets."     1  his 
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account,  fo  truly  defcribing  the  conduft  of  thofc  dcmagognes,  witlt 
equal  juftice  would  apply  to  Sir  Francis  Burdctt  or  any  other  noify 
and  mifchievous  demagogue.  Wilkes  principally  occupied  parlla* 
ment  during  1769.  In  this  feflion  mincilers  procured  againft  the 
colonies  the  revival  of  trials  v^ithin  the  realm  for  treafon  beyond  fea» 
Our  author,  as  before,  regards  the  policy  towards  America  as  un- 
vrife  and  of  the  fame  ra(h  and  weak  character  that  ftamped  their  half 
meafures  concerning  Wilkes.  It  wa.*,  he  fays,  feeble  anger,  whic^i 
provoked  without  intimidating  its  objcas.  The  hiftory  now  ccnduds 
us  to  India,  and  introduces  Hyder  Ally  and  the  firft  unfucccfsful  war 
carried  on  by  the  Company.  In  Europe  at  this  time  the  chief  object 
cf  attention  was  the  gallant  defence  of  Corfica  and  tlie  annexation  of 
that  iflai^d  to  France.  In  America  difcontents  continued,  hut  ftill 
with  the  greateft  violence  in  the  northern  colonies.  Wilkes  and  the 
Middlefex  elecftion  raifed  a  flame  in  England  ;  and  fuch  a  fubjedl  of 
political  conteft  naturally  produced  literary  difcuflion.  Our  author 
impartially  prefents  the  reafonings  on  both  fides ;  and  thinks,  with 
johnfon,  it  might  have  been  politically  expedient  that  expulfion 
ihould  be  a  bar  to  re-cllgibility  j  but*  agrees  with  Junius  that  there 
Deither  exifted  law  nor  precedent  that  precluded  the  re-ele£tion  of  an 
expelled  member.  There  follows  an  analyfu  of  the  objeds  which 
Junius  purfued,  connected  with  the  antecedent  part  of  the  hiftory, 
and  the  means  which  he  employed  ;  with  an  eftimate  of  his  literary 
and  political  character.  This  review  difp'ays  a  thorough  comprc- 
Hcnfion  of  Junius  both  as  a  partizan  and  a  writer  ;  and  very  fully 
evinces  the  political  and  critical  penetration  of  the  author.  It  is 
inuch  too  long  for  citation,  and  too  cloftly  compared  for  extract. 
The  following  paffage,  however,  may  fervc  as  a  fample. 

*'  For  clearnefs,  pr^cifion,  and  force  of  ftyle,  feledl  phrafeology,  dexie- 
CDus  arraneement,  inipreliivenefs  of  manner,  gi^'i>-S  ^^^  mater ials  the  mod 
pointed  eSecl,  thefe  p  rod  ud  ion  shave  rarely  been  exceeded,  and  not  often 
equalled,  by  political  publications;  but  he  who  fl^ould  look  inta  Junius 
lor  a  clofe  chain  of  antecedents  and  confequents,  fads,  and  legitimate  in- 
ferences, will  be  di  app^jlnled,  by  feeking  for  what  the  author  ne\'er  in- 
tended to  befiow.  and  what  would  not  have  anfvvcred  his  purpofe.  Junius 
eouLD  rca.'on  clearly  and  firongly  ;  but  he  did  not  conftantly  argue  con- 
dufively,  becauf'e  his  object  was,  nU  to  cnlightcMi  the  undcrftanding,  but 
to  inflame  the  padions.  He  gratified  the  people  by  repeating  to  them,  in 
f^rong  and  nervous  langua;Tt»,  their  own  notions  and  feelings:  he  plcafed 
Ihcm  not  by  the  jufuiels  of  performance,  but  by  dexieroully  chiming  their 
j&vourite  tunes." 

J^urfuing  the  internal  narrative,  our  author  briniis  it  to  the  rcfig- 
nation  of  the  Dulce  of  Grafton,  and  the  commencement  of  Lord 
North's  adminiftratfon.  The  Middlefex  ele^Slion  continued  chiefly 
to  engrofs  parliam'ent  and  the  public.  America,  however,  occupied 
a  portion  of  leoiHaiive  attemion.  Lord  North  propofcd  to  repeal  all 
ijuties  on  America,  except  on  tea,  and  his  prnpofiti  -ns  were  adopt* 
cd.     This  our  author  regards   as  merely  a   tcmporifing  expedient  to 
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p]fa(e  both  parlies,  and  as  an  omen  of  his  minifterial  charaScr,  that 
difplayed  meritorious  intention  without  that  combination  , of  wifdotn 
and  firmnefs  that  confti:utes  a   beneiici.il    ftatefman.     We  are  next 
conduced  to  the  war  betvween  Ruflia  and  Turkey,  in   which  Britain 
took  an  intcreft;  thence  to  the  dilpute  with  Spain,  about  P'alkland^s 
Ifland,  and  its  adjuftiient.     America  was  become  more  tranquil  :   ia 
England  J ifcon tent?  continued  to  prevail,  and  produced  the  noted  re- 
monftrances  ot  the  city  of  London.     Our  author  beftows  the  due. 
praife  on  the  dignified  anfwer  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  juft  ccnfurc 
on  the  indecorous  reply  of  Beckford.     The  feflion  1770-I  was  chief- 
ly occupied  by  yifcuffions  concerning  the   liberties  ot  the  prefs,  and 
the  rights  of  juries,  occdiioncd  by   profectitions  on  charges  bn  fedi- 
tioiis  libel>.     It  was  much  rtjore  remarkable'  for  contentious  violence 
of  debate  than  important  ena6lment.     Our  author  now   follows   the 
colonial  policy  of  the  new  minifter  to  America  :  in  the  middle  and 
fouthern  colonies  tranquillity  was  reftored  ;  but  in  the  north  difcon- 
tent  ftill    prevailed.     Here   Dr.  B.   ftroiigly  marks  ^he  di^erfity   be- 
tween the  vieyvs  of  the   New    Englanders   and  their  fouthern  ncigh-^ 
bcurs. 

"  The  cplonifts  of  Madaebufetts  fpoke  and  a6led  as  members  of  inde- 
pendent comra  unities ;  and  tho  general  tenour  of  their  conduct  manifefled 
a  di'polition  to  fcparale  from  Great  Britain  as  Toon  as  a  favourable  oppor- 
tiinii)  Ihoulci  offer.  The  concelfions  which  tranquilUled  Cheir  fouthera 
bretliren,  only  ferved  to  render  thole  turbulent  republicans  more  iniolent 
and  violent.  Had  the  Briti  h  m in i ft ry  accurately  ftudit-d  the  diverfity  of 
provincial  character,  and  employed  able,  popular,  and  eloquent  men,  t« 
court  and  conciliate  the  fouthern  and  middle  colonies,  couutera6!  the  arti 
of  the  northern  emiflTaries,  and  detach  the  votaries  of  monarchy  4 rem  the 
abellors  of  republicanifm,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  might 
have  prevented  the  revolt  from  being  general;  and,  if  they  had  eflfecicd 
that  great  purpofe,  they  would  have  had  httle  difficulty  in  compelling,  by 
vigour  and  decilion,  the  democratical  agitators  of  Mairachuiett's  to  perlbrm 
the  duties  of  firitiih  fubjedts :  but  no  fuch  experiment  was  tried.'' 

In  Eogland  difcontents  began  to  fubfide;  the  parliament  in  1772 
was  lefs  -occupied  in  contention  than  for  (everal  years.  The  chief 
fubjeSs  that  occupied  them  were  qucftions  of  general  policy,  applj- 
,  cations  from  difTencers,  the  arguments  for  and  againft  which  our 
author  prefcnts  with  his  ufual  clearnefs  and  impartiality.  Two  claf- 
fes  in  parliament  oppofed  the  application,  one  on  theological  the 
other  on  political  grounds.  The  author  is  a  friend  to  liberty,  but  it 
is  to  liberty  as  guarded  by  the  Britiih  conftitution  of  church  and 
fiate,  and  is  adverfe  to  change  in  the  exifting  edahlKhments.  He 
approves  therefore  of  the  rejefl ion  of  the  application.  His  narrative 
of  the  marriage  law  flrongly  exhibits  the  arguments  both  for  and 
againft  that  prcpofition  ;  but  he  delivers  no  opinion  himfelf  on  the 
fubjcft.  **  Whether  (he  fays)  the  law  be  wife  or  unwife  is  another 
quellion;  but  the  h6\  is,  that  without  compliance  with  this  flatute, 
Qopeifoo  fo  circumilanced  ^an  be  lawfully  ourried,  nor  have  legi- 
timate 
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timate  offspring/*  When  our  author  comes  to  the  death  of  the  Prin- 
ccfs  Dowager  of  Wales  he  beftows  the  juft  praife  on  her  private  vir- 
tues^ and  affirms  that  no  proof  has  ever  been  adduced  to  juftify  the 
charge  of  fecret  influencfe  which  has  fo  often  been  alledged'  againft 
her  and  her  fuppofed  partizans ;  therefore,  though  the  report  wa» 
generally  credited,-**  an  authentic  hiftorian,  having  neither  oral  nor 
written  teftimony,  cannot  record  is  a  fad  the  exigence  of  fuch  an 
influence." 

Our  author  with  merited  feverity  defcribes  the  difmemberraent  of 
Poland,  and  marks  iniquity,  as  aBritifli  moralift,  without  regarding  the 
high  rank  of  the  perpetrators.  He  juftly  ftigmatizes  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager of  Denmark  for  her  infamous  machinations  againll  Matilda. 
The  report  th^t  flie  fpread  to  the  injury  of  the  Queen's  reputatioa 
being,  he  fays,  **  never  feconded  either  by  teftimony  or  circumQan- 
tial  evidence,  muft  ftand  in  hiftory  as  a  false  and  malicious 
SLANDER  againft  the  fifter  of  the  Briti(h  fovereign."  The  year 
J772  was  noted  for  bankruptcies,  of  which  Dr.  B.  gives  an  account 
which  fhews  him  to  be  welT  acquainted  with  the  (late  of  mercantile 
tranfac^ions.  The  mercantile  charader  had  changed  and  become  in- 
fe£led  by  (lock -jobbing,  fidlicious  credit,  and  adventurers  without 
capital.  In  this  account  there  is  a  (hort  fketch  of  Alexander  For« 
Jyce.  Our  hiftorian  now  carries  us  to  the  ftate  of  Britifh  India,  as 
made  known  through  a  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  that  fat 
during  the  fummer.  He  ftrongly  reprobates  the  oppreiQons  and 
frauds  committed  by  fervants,  but  here  and  in  other  parts  of  tbeliif«> 
tory  he  affigns  thefe  abufes  to  the  want  of  a  controul. 

"  The  mircondu6t  of  the  company's  officers,  with  all  its  confequences, 
was  roaniieltly  iraputsuble  to  the  want  of  an  efficient  controul,  pr<>porfion-> 
ate  to  the  vdit  powers  with  which  they  were  neceffarily  entruHed.  Id  the 
prefeiit  fituation  of  affairs,  therefore,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  legiflaturo 
to  eftablifli  a  controul,  which,  leaving  to  fervants  every  power  necefiarj 
fcr  the  objedls  of  their  employment,  ftiould  only  reflrain  malverfiitton.^ 

The  feiEon  1773  was  occupied  principally  in  a  fyftem  Jof  the  re- 
gularion  of  India,  and  the  relief  of  the  comfjany.  Of  this  fchemeour 
author  gives  a  concife  but  fullaceount;  prefenting  the  afFair^  of 
the  continent  he  mentions  the  attacks  r.f  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers  on  the  clergy.  **  An  undue  pontempt  (he  fays)  of  ecclefiaf- 
tics  was  a  favourite  fentiment  with  princes  and  minifters  in  thofe 
countries  wherein  they  had  very  recently  been  regarded  with  un^e* 
ferved  admiration  :  thofe  notions,  very  naturally,  m  the  ufual  courfe 
of  human  opinion,  running  into  oppofite  extremes,  accelerated  the 
progrefs  of  infidelity  ;  and,  in  their  remote  confeq.uences,  precipitated 
the  downfal  of  their  abettors."  In  America  the  fouthern  and  middle 
provinces  were  tranquil,  and  the  northern  turbulent.  In  B>  itain  dif- 
content  andJicentioufnefs  had  fubfided  ;  ^racie  and  finance  flourifhed. 
Lord  North  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  Such  was  the 
iituatioD  of  affairs  at  the .  commencement  of  1774.    The  narrative 
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now  traces  tfaexraufes  and  commencement  of  the  American  war.    On 
this  fubjeiS  our  author,  as  before,  chiefly  confiders  expediency^  and 
rarely  touches  upon  the  right :   where  he  does  incidentally  mentioa 
that  point,  he  verges  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think  that  Brltaia 
had  no  right  to  tak  America-,   becaufe  the  colonies  were  not  repre^ 
fented  in  parliament.     Here  we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  BifTet,  but  we 
muft  admit  that  throughout  Ke  is  ftri3iy  impartial,  and  bends  no 
hSi  to  maintain  his  pofitions.     The  conduct  of  minifters  and  parh'a* 
xnenc  he  regards   as   impolitic.     The  firft   fourcc  of  minifterial  error 
was  the  want  of  corrcA  and  full  information.  ^  They  only  heard  one 
fide,  and   from  that  partial  knowledge   formed  plans  of  the  higheft 
moment,    which   parliament   too  haftily  adopted.     Under  this  im« 
prcflion  our  author  cenfures  the  feries  of  laws  which  were  enacted 
during  the  year  1774.   .He  now  attends  the  Britifli  fyftem  of  policy 
to  its  effetls  in  America  i  defcrites  the  ferment  through  the  provinces, 
the  refolutions  of  the  provincial  affemblies,  the  concert  of  the  feve- 
raV  colonies,  the  meeting^  and  cdndudl  of  the  general  congVefs.     He 
returns  to  Britain,  and  the   impreffion  produced  in  this  country  by 
tfaeconteft,  with  the  diflblution  of  parliament.     Prefatory  to  the  ac- 
count of  the    new   parliament  is  a   view  of  the  leading  charadlers 
which  (hews  him  no  lefs  thoroughly  sCquainted  with  the  perfon^  who  - 
pre&ded  in  the  deliberation  than  the  feries  of  the  narrative  proves 
hiia  acquainted  with  the  fuHects  on  which   they  were  to  deliberate. 
He  is  a  profound  admirer  of  Mr.  Fox,  much  as  he  differs  from  him  ia 
niiny  of  his  opinions  ;  and  here  w^  fhall  take  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  our  hiftorian  appears  to  lay  rather  too  much  ftrcfs  on  the  mere 
pofleilion  of  fuperior  genius,  that  is  as  natural  for  a  man  of  talents 
1$  for  an  opulent  man  to  lay  too  much  ftrefs  on  riches  ;  but  both  are 
wrong:  he  rather  {hades  the  defefts  of  Fox ;  and  even  when  he  cenfures 
hi©,  it  is  the  cenfure  of  regret  and  not  of  feverity*     We  cannot 
help  fufpedling  that  different  as  they  have  been  in  their  political 
principles  our  hiftorian  has  a  fond aefs  for  Fox ;  but  in  this  part  of 
the  hiflory  his   favourite  hero   is  the  Earl  of  Chatham.     We  much 
approve  of  our  author's   parliamentary   narrative ;  he  has  evidently 
chofenHume  for  his  model,  amd  exhibits  his  fubjed^s  in  a  conneded 
feries  as  an  hiftorian,  not  in  detached  compilations  like  a  reporter  of 
debates.     Here  we  (hall  infticute  no  comparifon  between  Dr.  Biflct 
and  Mr.  Bel  (bam,    &c.  becaufe  it  would   be  to  him  a  deij>;radatif>n^ 
and  to  them  a  fneer.     Our  author  exhibits  a  fhort  view  of  the  lite- 
rary efforts  that  were  mide  on  the  difpute  with  Arnerica,  and  though 
no  man  can  have  a  deeper  impreffion  of  cither  the  intelleclual  or 
moral  worth  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  he  does  not  appear  fufficicntly  to  value 
the  political  efforts  of  that  extraordinary  man.     We  agree  in  hisopi- 
flion  on  the  work?  of  Mr.  Burke  on  that  rubje<a.     *'  The  produc* 
lions  (he  fays)  of  Mr.  Burke  on  thele  fubje^s,  exhibit  to  the  hifto- 
rical  reader  a  clear  and  complete  view  of  what  had  been  our  policy 
towards  America,  and  what  had  been  the  confequences  j,  what  th^a 
^18  our  policy,  and  what  then  were  the  actual  and  probable  confc- 
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quences.  They  alfo  preftnt  tj  the  politital  philofophcrs  perfplcu- 
ous  and  forcible  reafoning  upon  the  iyfteoi  which  government  had 
aJopced,'*  From  oppofuion  to  the  American  war  our  author  traces 
the  firft  rife  of  difquifitions  and  dodrines  of  a  very  mifchievous  ten- 
dency. 

'  '*  Doctors  Prleftley  and  Price,  (he  fa)'s)  diiTcnling  minifters  of  very  great 
ability  and  eminence,  refining  on  the  fpt^culaiions  of  the  iiludrious  Locke, 
ibrmed  theories  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  totally  incapable  of  being  re- 
duced lo  practice  in  any  Ibciety  of  human  beings,  as  far  as  experience 
afcertains  to  us  the  qualities  and  capacities  of  man;  and  tending,  by  hold- 
in'^  up  fanciful  models  of  polity,  to  render  the  votaries  of  thefe  writers  d:I- 
iatishi'd  with  thecxiliing  eflabli  hmenls.  Thus  the  oppofition  to  the  plans 
refpeding  America,  though  hitherto  defenlible  on  conflitutional  grounds, 
gave  rite  to  difcuilions  productive  of  vilionary  and  dangerous  dodrincs, 
which  cventaally  prontoted  very  unconftitutional  conduct/' 

Thefe  principles  in  their  advance  our  author  does  not  fail  to  at* 
tend  and  expofe.  He  now  carries  us  to  America,  and  purfues  the 
t'crmenc  of  difcontent  to  infurreciion  and  revolt,  and  farther  expo(es 
the  imperfe£l  inlormation  on  which  minifters  both  planned  and  exe- 
cuted. Their  coercive  fyftem  proceeded  on  a  total  mi  fin  format  ion  as 
,  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  people  :  the  form  that  was  to  carry  it  into 
cfFc<5t  was  prepared  under  the  fame  impreflion,  and  aifo  on  a  fuppo- 
£tion  that  the  Americans  were  cowards  :  fuqh  an  abfurd  and  impro* 
table  idea  of  courfe  proved  erroneous,  and 'the  campaign  of  I775> 
from  the  want  of  adequate,  preparation,  was  necelTarily  unfuccefsful« 
In  Britain  the  great  majority  was  favourable  to  the  minifterial  fyftem* 
At  the  commencement  of  the  feffion  1775-6  our  author  exhibits  ia 
one  view  the  reafoniiig  of  miniflers  and  oppofition,  on  the  difpute 
with  America^  which  precludes  the  neceffity  of  fubfequent  repetition, 
Pui  fuing  the  parliamentary  hiftory,  he  exhibits  the  different  parts  of 
Mcffrs.  Burte  and- Fox,  naturally  originating  in  their  refpedive  cha- 
racters. 

•'  The  tranfcendent  genius  of  Meflrs.  Burke  and  Fox,  though  exercifed 
on  every  fubjcd  that  came  beforfe  parliament,  had  two  different  fields  in 
which  they  relpeclively  difplayed  their  greatell  excellence.  The  legiflar 
five  plans  pro{>oied  by  oppoiition,  projeds  of  conciliation,  and  other 
fchemes  of  deliberative  policy,  requiting  the  union  of  accurate  and  exteo- 
livc  detail,  with  confirmed  habits  of  generalization,  were  moll  frequently 
the  produclions  of  Mr.  Burke.  Diicullions  of  executorial  plans,  and  con- 
cil'c  inquiries  concerning  (peci/ic  meafures,  requiring  alio  energy  of  intel- 
lect, firmnefs  and  decifion  bf  temper,  but  without  demanding  (uch  a  cott- 
paf»  of  general  knowledge,  oral  lead  equal  habits  of  nhiiolophic  contem- 
plation, came  chiefly  from  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Burke,  watching  over  legilla- 
tion,  might  be  called  the  lawgiver;  and  Mr.  Fox,  over  executive  niea- 
furcs  and  conduct,  the  llatclman  of  oppofition." 

No  chara£ler,  counfcls,  or  mcafures  does  our  author  more  tho- 
roughly comprehend  than  thofe  of  Lord  Norih  in  detail,  operation, 
and  rcfulti  of  good  abilitiesi  ready  eIoquer4Cc,  and  fair  intentions,  but 

without 
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without  firmnefs;  wavering  and  irrefolute  in  policy;  though  up- 
right himfclf,  fuffering  unexampled  corruption  in  ethers,  and  exhi- 
biting a  leflbn  of  the  little  avail  of  ingenuity  and  amiable  qualities^ 
without  energy  and  rcfolution  in  conducing  arduous  affairs.  For 
the  ca«npaign  1776  mighty  armies  were  levied  ;  the  objcds  were 
three;  to  recover  Canada,  and  iiivac^e  the  colonics  through  the  lakes j 
tQ  make  an  impreflioii  on  the  fouthcrn  provinces,  and  to  undertake 
an  expedition  to  New  York  ;  thcfe  purpofes  our  auihor  fucceflively 
purfues  in  a  narrative  that  is  circumftantial  without  being  prolix.— 
VVe  are  particularly  pleafed  with  the  clofe  chain  of  fads  in  tKe  ac- 
count of  Howe's  operations  ;  and  though  Dr.  B.  chiefly  confmei 
bimfelf  to  narration  in  this  part  of  the  work,  and  rarely  cenfures  Ge- 
neral Hovve  dircSly,  yer  the  narrative  is  a  very  fevere  cenfure  of  the 
commander  in  chief*  Returning  to  Britain,  the  hiftory  gives,  as 
ufual,  the  ftate  of  the  public  mind  at  the  commencement  of  parlia- 
ment, and  exhibits  parliamentary  proceedings  according  to  the  plan 
which  we  have  before  mentioned.  In  the  account  of  the  ticatment 
of  Lord  Pigot,  which  that  ^lear  came  under  confideration  of  parlia- 
ment, our  author  ftrongly  evinces  his  power  of  conveying  moral  re- 
probation in  a  mere  narrative. 

"  On  the  24th  of  Augufl,  1776,  Colonel  Stuart  fjient  tlie  day  .at  the 
hoafc  of  Lord  Pigot,  and  was  entertained  with  all  the  cordiality  that  a^oll 
could  exert  t©  a  vifitant  whom  he  thought  his  fincere  and  affodionatc 
friend.  The  gucll,  complaining  of  the  exceflive  heal  of  the  ibrtrels,  and 
obferving  his  entertainer  aifo  affecled  b^  it,  ad vi fed  him  to  fpend  the 
night  at  a  villa  belonging  to  the  govern  )r,  and,  a«  an  induccmcntf  oiTerod 
to  accompany  him  in  the  excurfion.  The  governor  being  perluaded,  they 
fet  out  together :  when  they  were  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  his 
lordfhip,  according  to  the  conceit  ofliis  gueft.  aiul  profeiK^d  friend  with  his 
avowed  enemies,  was  met  by  an  ofiiccr  and  a  party  of  feapoys,  rudely  aixl 
violently  dragged  out  of  tlie  chaile,  carried  priioiicr  to  the  Mount,  and 
flrongly  guarded." 

Our  author,  in  this  part  of  his  biftory„  places  in  a  very  ftrong 
light  the  prophetic  wifdom  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  refpeding  the 
ConduQ  of  Prance  and  Spain.  CrofEng  to  America,  our  hillorian  in 
a  few,  lines  prefents  to  us  the  occupations  of  General  Howe  during 
winter. 

"  General  Howe  himfelf  enjoyed  e^'ery  luxury  at  N<?w  Yorli  which  lie 
could  have  found  in  the  metropolis  of  Britain  :  his  favourite  occupation  wks 
gaming;  a  pa(!ime  in  which  many  of  his  young  officers  became  thorpaghfy 
initiated.  Here  were  routs,  balls,  and  ademblies  in  great  abundance;  io 
that  the  head^quarters  bore  the  appeaiance  of  a  gay  and  voluptuous  city 
in  the  time  of  peace,  rather  than  a  military  ftation  fo*"  watching  and  aji- 
ftoying  the  enemy  in  war.  Such  were  tlie  purfuits  of  the  Britifn  command- 
«f  frum  December  to  Jane." 

A)  a  contrail  to  thefe  amufements  of  the  Bf itilh  general,  our  aii- 
'Chgr'imrodttcee  the  cmploymbnt  of*Waihington,  who  at  the  faiDe 
'  ^    ^  period 


period  trained  and  difciplined  his  army.  Dr.  B.  .puffaes  his  foitlitff 
mode  in  rhe  narrative  of  this  campaign,  and  after  an  accurate  ac* 
count  of  the  many  and  various  operations  under  Gen.  Howe,  he  ends 
with  the  following  fummary  :  **  They  clofcd  a  campaign,  with  few 
parallels  in  military  hiftory,  for  uniting  efficiency  of  force  and  mulr 
tiplicity  of  operation  with  futility  of  refult.  ouch  muft  impartial 
hiftory  *tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  warfare  of  Gen.  Howe  in  Anaerica,** 
The  account  of  Gen.  Burgoync  is  accurate,  and,  as  the  dificuities 
mcrcafe,  to  a  Britlfh  reader  hnterefting  and  pathetic.  Having  brought 
the  American  war  to  rhe  treaty  at  Saratoga,  our  author  takes  a  vieMT 
of  Irifli  affairs,  and  atterwards  of  Scottish,  which  he  refpedlively 
brings  to  the  fame  period,  and  here  the  fecond  volume  clofcs. 

(To  ie  continued.) 
-         ■       ■■-■-----  ^  .  -  -      -  .  ■■  A— J 

Tbi  Trial  of  John  Peltiir^  Efq,  for  a  Libel  a^ahift  Napoleon  Buonaparti^ 
.  Fitjt  Conful  of  the  French  Republic^  at  the  Court  of  King's  Btncb^ 
.     Middlefex^  on  Monday  the  %\ft  of  Febr^^ary^  1803.     ^^^^^  '"  Shorts- 
band  1^  Mr,  Adams ^  and  the  Defence  revifed  by  Mr. .  Mackintoflf. 
8vo.     pp.496.-    I2S.     Peltier,  14,  Piccadilly.     1803. 

WE  have  ever  confidered  this  trial   of  Mr.  Peltier  as  involving 
queftiona  of  the  firll  impoftance^  both   of  a  political  and  a 

.kgal  nature ; — as  affecting  the  public  charaflers  of  the  perfons  by 
whofe  diredions  and  advice  the  trial  was  inftituted^  and  as  muck 
more  materially  aife6lin^  the  ineftimable  right  of  free^difcuffion,  the 
genuine  lib^ty  of  the  Britiib  prefs.  The  evil  contcqucnces  to  Mr, 
Peltier  himf^lf  have,  by  circum{);^nces  eafily  foreiecii,  been  fortu- 
jsatejy  averted  ;  but  ftiil  the  principles  advanced  and  maintained  as  .j 
well  by  the  counfel  for  the  Crown,  as  by  the  Chief  Jiiftice  of  the  || 
King's  Bench,  cannot  vary  with  any  circumftances,  but  muft  have  a 

"fixed  and  permanent  effect.     Thefe,  therefore,  it  .is  of  the  uttnoft 
confequence  to  every  Britifh  writer,  and  indeed. to  the  caufe  of  truth 

.  itfelf,  to  examine  with  the  greeted  firiclnefs  and  attention,  that,  if 
found,  Jthey  may  be  uniyerfally  underftood,  and,  if  unfound,  their  < 
fallacy  may  be  expofed  to  the  world.  It  is  not,  however,  the  imme-  g 
diatc  province  of  a  critic,  nor,  indeed,,  would  the  liihits  of  a  Review 
admit  of  it,  to  enter  into  a  full  and  minute  inveftigation  of  a  fubjeA 
fo  highly  important  in  its  nature  and  fo  greatly  comprehenfive  ia  its 
«ife£l£  ;  we  can  oivly  therefore  take  a  general  view  of  it  and  poin^ 
put  its  prominent  features,  for  the  purpofe  of  calling  the  attention  of 
other  writers  to  a  more  accurate  and  ampledifcuilionof  it. 

In  a  well-written  IntroduMion  R^r.  Peltier  ftates  fomc  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  he  laboured,  and  fome  of  the  difadvaniages  to 
which  he  was  expofed.  He  tells  us,  that  he  could  not  avail  hirafelf 
of  his  privilege  as  a  foreigner  to  have  a  jury  de  medietate  lingua^  half  * 

'  Frenchmen,  though  it  was  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  him  to  have  b 
fuch  a  jury,  that  the  libellous  wordsj  wbicix  w4eJo  |he/f  .rea<^h,lai|- 
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enape,  ihould  hot  be  fubjcAed  to  a  falft  interpretaition  ;  becaufc  ill 
nie  Frenchmen  in  London  bavin?  fuch  connexions  in  France^  with' 
a  profp«rdt  either  of  returning  to  tnat  country  at  fome  future  period, 
er  of  deriving  fome  advantage  from  it,  in  the  way  of  inheritance,  or 
otherwife,  an  acquittal  by  any  of  them  would  have  been  tantamount* 
to  a  lentence  of  death  upon  themfelves,  in  the  event  of  their  return, 
or,  at  lead,  *^  a  decree  of  perpetual  exile  in  the  dominions  of  his  Ma« 
jefty."  Another  difficulty  of  which  Mr.  P.  complains,  is  the  preju- 
dice excited  agatnft  him,  by  the  general  idea  which,  he  fays,  prevail- 
ed m  the  city,  that  his  acquittal  would  lower  the  funds  five  per  cent., 
from  being  con fidered  in  France  as  tantamouivt  to  a  declaration  of 
war.  Such  extraordinary  circumftances  as  thefe  v(rere  certainly  well 
calculated  to  excite  a  confiderable  degree  of  anxiety  in  the  mind  of  a 
foreigner;  and  though,  we  are  perfuaded,  they  would  have  no  efFe£fc 
on  a  Britifh  jury,  yet,  we  thinlc,  they  ought  to  have  had  fome  in- 
flaeoce  on  the  minds  of  thofe  perfons  by  whom  the  profecution  was 
ordered  tol>e  inflituted. 

The  indtdment  next  follows,  and  fills  fix  and  thirty  pages.  One 
diarge  which  it  contains  is  truly  curious ;  it  is  for  intending  to  bring 
Napoleone  Buonaparte  into  great  hatred  and  contempt  among  the 
liege  fubjeds  of  our  Lord  the  King!!! — A  pretty  kind  of  crime  in- 
ded  for  his  Majefty's  Attorney  General  to  charge  a  man  with,  is  that 
of  feeking  to  make  his  fubjeds  defpife  and  hate  a  notorious  aflaffin, 
I  wretch  ftaincd  with  more  crimes  than  aiiy  hiiman  being  whofe 
aame  is  recorded  in  the  page  of  hiftory  !  To  infpire  foreigners,  at 
leaft,  with  hatred  of  fuch  enormities,  was,  certainly,  in  a  religious 
sod  moral  fenfe,  highly  meritorious  in  Mr.  Peltier  $  and  as  it  could 
oot  be  neccfiary,  we  conceive,  to  the  validity  of  the  indidment  or 
tke  fuccefs  of  the  profecution,  to  charge  the  defendant  with  fuch  an 
a&  as  this,  common  decency  might,  we  (hould  have  thought,  have- 
pefcribed  its  oqiiffion. 

The  next  point  which  attrads  our  notice,  in  this  publicatioij,  is 
dw  tireat  contained  in  the  outfet  of  the  Attorney  General's  fpeech, 
which  appears  to  us  alike  unpr$feffianal  zni  imUc^rous.  **  If  I  could, 
for  a  moment,  fuppofe,  that  my  learned  friend  would  lend  himfeif  in 
any  degree  to  the  fpirit  with  which  his  client  has  edited  and  com- 
pofed  the  publication,  which  I  profecute ;  if  I  could  fuppofe  for  a 
noment,  it  would  ferve  the  interefts  of  his  client  to  defend  him,  as 
it  were,  by  the  republication  of  the  very  libel  I  charge  againft  him  $ 
if  I  could  fuppofe  he  would  be  infFruded  by  his  client  to  come  into 
this  court,  and  in  obedience  to  thofe  inftru6tions  to  go  over,  as  it 
were,  the  fame  topics  of  declamation  which  this  publication  prefents 
to  joMj  then  undoubtedly  there  would  be  found  an  abundant  and  ex« 
tcdivc  field  for  his  fplcndid  talems,  furnifhed  by  one  of  the  moft 
txtraordinary  and  eventful  epochs  of  tho  mott  eventful  and  extraor- 
dinary revolution'*  (only  eventful  and  extraordinary? — What  won- 
derful liberality  and  forbearance  are  here  difplayed  in  the  feledlion  of 
epithets,  to  charaflcri^e  this  black  ara  of  blood  and  crime !)  •*  that 
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tj[iink,  if  there  were  no  othjcr  confideratlon,  and  1  think  then: 
other  confiderat ions  which  w.ill  inilueiw:^. my  learned  friend:**  (] 
K(Ir.  Attorney  Gei^eral  fuppofe  that  his  learned  friend  was  caflaoj^^' 
{hi:ep's.  eye  at  the  office  of  Solicitor  .General,  and.  therefore  threw"ojj2[^i 
this  gentle  hint?). '*  but  if  there- were  i\p  other  confideration  Im^' 
tbat  of  ordinary  difcretion,  that  is  not  the  courfe  be  will  bcM'^ 
piirfue.     I  fay  difcretion  will  be  fuf&cient  to  guard  as  both  aga' 

pjurfuing  that  courfe if  you  fliould  go  along  with 

in  thinking  the  defendant  guilty  of. that  charge^  when  the  queftio^ 
&all  come  for  confideration,  v/hat  the  punimment  fhall  be  on  ^i^  I 
perfon  who  is  found  guilty  j  if  it  (hould  occur  to  my  learned  frien|||  | 
hpm  the  inftruflions.  of  his  client,  ithat  the  le^al  proceedings  of  ifi^  j 
feft  court  of  juftice  in  this  country  mall  be  made  the  vehicle  of  jSrWr^i 
dfer/'  (Is  the  Attorney  Geperal  to  learn  that  the  eflence  offfam/ir^^  \ 
f0)9^iy  that  a  Jlandergr  is  ^^  one  who  i^/tVi. another  :'*  an.d[  that  iim^  ; 
libel  which  he  profeciited,  and  the  repetition  ef  which  he  fieie  depfO-^  \ 
cate^  contained  no  falfbood  i 

i  "  To  me  belongs-  i 

The  care  to  (liuo  the  hlad  ofiiatuftms'  lonf^ues^ 
Let  mftlice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defame. 
Thus  with  vile  cenfure  taint  my  sfiotkss  name/*  « 

Or  did  he  mean  to  fay  that  the  fland'rous  tongue  of  Mr,  Prfeter  twrf 
tainted  the  fpotlefs  name  of  the  virtuous  ^apolcone  Buonapaft^f^ 
But  to  proceed  with  hfs  threat — **  and  giving  greater  >veight  and* 
extertfion  to  the  libel  I  profecutc"  (The  Coiirt,  he  knew,  might  f**-* 
Wd  tht  publication  of  the- trial,  and  fo  avert  this  mighty  evil)— *^  I* 
think  I  fhould  ill  difbharge  my  duty  to-  the  public — that  I  fhould  ilP 
drfcharge  my  duty  to  the  honour  and  the  charader  of  the  E^igltfli  ad- 
inrhfftration  of  law,  if' I  <lid  not  prefs  it  to  the  confideration  of  thtf* 
Court  in  tnflifling  that  punifliment." — There  is  not  a  repuWican  iiH 
the  kingdom,  we  venture  to  i^flfert,  who  would  not  fully  agree  wnly 
Mr.  Attorney  in  his  definition  of  duty.  If  the  libel  had  been,  direilcd* 
againft  the  King  and  conftitution  of  this  country,,  the  genera!  prin- 
ciple here  advanced  would  have  been  fairly  applied  ;  l^ik  the  attetepi? 
to  apply  it  tofuch  a  cafe  as  this  was  prepofterous,.  ai>d  couJd'bc  con*' 
fidercil  in  no  other  light,  by  any  national,  unprejudiced,  man,  than- 
as  a  fop  to  Cerberus — the  provoco  ad  Confulemi  originating  in  mo- 
tives too  obvious  not  to  be  underftood,  and  too  pufillanimous  not  to^ 
(>e  reprobated.  He  goes  on  to  fay  that  if  the  pubtic^ioa  in  queftioir 
had  been  a  fair  hiftorical  narration  of  events,  howcier  replete  with- 
remarks,  even  approaching  to  licentioufnefs,  on  public  cbaradets,  if 
thofe  remarks  were  true,  it  v/ould  not  have  been  profectrtrd.  This 
we  muft  take  leave  to  doubt ;  becaufe  the  eflence  of  this  libel,  as  de- 
fcribcd  by  Mr.  Attorney  General,  is  its  tendency  to  defame  and  vf'ifp- 
the  Chi^^f  Conful  of  France,  without  any  reference  to  the  fifljbood  ot 
the  allegations^  and  he  muft  knowj  that  nothing  could  produce  thi»> 
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^Br^^  fo  fully  as  an  hiftoncal  narration  oi  fa£is.     Befldes,  we  are  not 
^k>    be    told,  that  a  Jibel  is  not  lefs  a  libel  for  htmg  true  \  and  if  the 
{^l^binet  conceived  it  to  be  their  diity  in  the  one  inftance  to  profecute, 
Mre  know  not  on  what  principle  tbey  could  refuftr  to  profecute  in  the 
rtother.      The  diftindion  attempted  to  be  laid  down  by  Mr.  Attorney, 
^  Js  a  diftin(SlioQ  which  we  fliould   in  vain  feek  for  in  our  law  books, 
^jfetid  which    common    fenfe   rejeds  ;  but   his  didUim  is  not  law,  and 
Ijl^erefore  it   is  needlefs  minutely  to  difcufs  his  principles.     We  can- 
^JAot  fufficient^y  exprefs  our  aftonifliment  and  indignation  at  hearing 
3t0^  cafe  of  the  libeller  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France,  quote<l 
jMk  fupport  of  a  profecution  of  one  of  her  (launche/t  defenders  for  at- 
^KkJng  one  of  her  moft  barbarous  alTai&ns.     But  this  is  not  a  quef« 
^flon  of  law,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Pitt   once  faid  in    the  Houfe,  (we  believe 
^to  Mr.  Tierney,  on  the  refufal  of  his  offers  to  head  a  troop  of  horfe 
i'fn  the  Borough)  a  queftion  ofy>W//j(^,  which  fpeaks  moft  forcibly,  to 
■  ♦very  man's  bofom.     We  may  pity,  but  we  can  never  envy,  the  law- 
l^yer  Vff\\o  could  make  fuch  a  quotation  on  fuch  a  trial.     As  to  th^  de- 
cifion  on    the  cafe  of  Vint,  for  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  of  fiuffia,  if 
^that  be  Jaw^  there  is  no   more  freedom  of  the  prefs  in  this  country, 
•than  in  France.     The  libel  of  which  the  defendant  in  that  cafe  was 
',convi£led  was  fimply  this — "  The  Emperor  of  Ruffia  is  rendering 
vkimfei/  obnoxious  to  his  fubjeds  by   various  a(9s  of  tyranny,  and  ri-. 
ivCculous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  his  inconfiftency.     He  has  lately 
MSed  an  edid  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  deals  and  other  naval 
pk>fes«     In   confequence  of  this  ill-judged  law,  an  hundred  fail  of 
^Veflbls  are  likely  to  return  to  this  country  withdut  freight." — All  this 
[  Was  plain  matter  of  fad  i  and  fo  true  was  it,  that  not  long  after,  the 
■Aid   £mperor  became  fo  obnoxious  )3y  his  tyranny  to  his  fubjeds, 
^ibat  (hey  aflually  murdered   him  :    Good  heavens,  who  would  be  fo 
J9KtA  as  to  difcufs,  even  in  the  way  in  which  hiftorical  narration  has 
;  •er   been  conduced,   the   politics  of  Europe,  when,  for  fuch  a  fen- 
tence  as  this,  he  might  be.profecuted  by  the  Attorney  General,  and 
liibj£<9ed,  by  the  verdicl  of  a  jury,  to  a  heavy  fine,  or  a  long  impri- 
fonment?    fortunately  this  man,  like  Mr,  PeUier,  was  never  brought 
up  for  judgment,  but  the  decifion  remains  on  record,  and  ftill  feives 
as  a  prec<»dent  for  fimilar  decifions  in  future. 

Wc,  moft  affuredly,  Ihould  npt  tellMr.  Attorney  that  he  was  *5  an 
eaemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  Englifh  prefs"  for  profecuting  "  the  abufe 
of  it,"  nor  fhould  we  have  made  a  comment  on  his  fpeech,  or  on  the 
profecution  icfelf,  had  the  object  of  both  been  confined  to  the  puni£b«* 
nent  of  one  who  bad  infligated  *^  to  aiTafn nation."  But  thinking,  ^s 
we  do,  that  he  went  very  much  out  of  his  road,  to  make  unjuft  ob- 
lervations,  and  to  lay  down  objedionable  principle?,  which  the  fub<- 
jefi  did  not  call  for,  we  ihould  ill  difcharge  our  duty,  did  we  fufFer 
cither  to  pafs  without  cenfurc.  With  all  our  abhorrence  of  afnffi- 
narton',  however,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Attorney,  that  to  ex- 
hort thic  French  to  deftrojr  their  tyrant,  is  the  fame  thing,  in  time  of 
Jioigg  ^  in  time  of  peace.    *^  If  it  were  in  time  of  war,  I  fliould  have 
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no  difficulty  in  dating,  that  there  is  fomething  fo  ba(e,  (6  difgracefirfj 
there  is  fomething  fo  contrary  to  every  thing,  that  bdongs  to  the  4  *" 
ra£^er  of  an  Englijhman**  (the  defendant  was  a  Fnmbman^  be  it 
ferved,  en  paffant)  *^  there  is  fomething  fo  immoral  in  the  idea 
faffi nation,  that  the  exhortation  to  aiTaffinate  this,  0/  any  other  „ 
n^agiftrate,  would  be  a  crime  agafrnft  the  honourable  feelrogs  ot 
EngliCh  law.'*    What  /filings  have  to  do  with   law  we  are  yet 
learn,  and   (bould  be  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Attorney, 
would  condefcend  to  infurm  us.    We  have  already  fhewn  that  a 
tton  oflawznA  a  queftion  of  feilsng  are  two  veiy  different  thi 
and  haw  it  happens  that  tat(f  ^ni  feeling  are  juft  now  to  form  an 
natural  alliance  for  prote&tng  the  precious  perfon  of  Napoleone  ' 
naparte,  we  profefs  not  to  know.  '  There  are  certainly  cafea  ini 
we  prefer  feeling  without  law  to  law  without  feeKng ;  but,  a  tfuce' 
equivoque^ — wc  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  j — the  fabje£l  is,  '-^ 
too  Terious  to  be  fported  with. 

We  concur  with  Mr.  Attorney  in  his  opinion,  that  if  this  |Ai1 
tion  were  a  libel  on  Buonaparte,  it  was  of  no  confequence^  in 
eye  of  the  law^  whether  be  held  his  (ituation  by  hereditary  deii^ 
or  by  recent  ufurpation.  But,  here,  v(rith  doe  defei'ence  fo  tKa 
officer  of  the  Crown^  we  muft  think  his  obferration  ought  to  * 
flopped  ;  it  had  been  carried  far  enough  to  anfwer  his  purpofe.  < 
tuitoufly,  therefore,  to  add  what  follows,*  was  to  betray  an  exceft 
zeal,  not  very  commendable.  **  He  (Buonaparte )  hdefaffot 
magiftrate,  and  is  to  b^  refpeSled  by  thofe,  who  are  the  fubjeds  of 
country,  who  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to  him.  He  is  to  be 
fpeded  as  if  his  anceftors  had  enjoyed  the  fame  power  for  a  nui 
of  generations  \\V*  If  wc  hadread  this  tirade  in  an  anonymous 
lication,  we  (hould  have  much  fobner  imputed  it  to  the  Accufa 
public  de  la  Republique  Fran^aife,  une  et  indivifible,  than  to  one 
the  firft  law  officers  of  the  Britifli  Crown.  To  volunteer  foch  an 
hortation  not  merely  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to,  but  even-to  rej 
the  government  of  a  regicida)  ufurper,  and  fo  to  compliment  ufui 
tion  and  injuftice  at  the  cxpcncc  of  kgitimi^te  right,  was,  wc  mi 


fay,  unworthy  a  Britifli  Monarch's  Attorney  Genera!.  i 

terfaiQ 

ante 
by  the  interpreter,  by  the  counfel  for  the  Crown,  and  by  the  Chie 


We  pafs  over  the  evidence,  as  being  both  brief  and  immaCtimj 
excepting  as  to  one  point.     It  fcems  to  have  been  taken  forgrantedfi 

-  -     ^*^ief? 


Juftice,  that  in  wifiiing  any  man  the  honours  of  an  apethenjk^  it  nfr" 
ceffarily  follows  that  you  wiOi  him  dead; — for  that  fuch  honours  1  ^ 
only  beftowed  on  the  dead.     Now,  they  knew  very  little  of  the 
nitts  of  the  French  language^  or  of  the  irature  of  the  thing  itfelf, 
could  draw  fo  hafty  and  fo  unwarranted  a  conclufk)n.     Inthecou 
of  our  reading  we  certainly  have  feen  the  word  ufed  in  a  very  oppcfid 
fenfe,  and,  indeed,  we  had   aiflually  marked  a  pafTage,  in  a  bock^ 

^ . ,. •        -^ 

*  Etr^nnes  i  M.  de  la  Harpe;.  i 
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%liich  we  reviewed  in  the  Appjendix  to  our  14th  volume,  (p.  459.) 
^hcfe  it  was  applied  to  a  new  tragedy,  by  one  of  its  ardent  admirers, . 
who,  far  from  wifliing  it.  dead«  muft,  of  courfe,  hav.e  deTired  to  pro- 
Img  its  life  to  the  longeft  poffible  term  of  dramatic  exifteace.  We 
laTe,  unfortunately,  miilaid  the  book,  but  our  readers,  who  are  in 
l^eiBon  of  it,  will  citfily  refer  to  the  paiTage.  If  we  are  not  mif- 
tiken,  too,  Le  Dfvin  Adarai^  the  quondam  friend  of  Buonaparte,  re- 
vived the  honours  of  apotheofis,  long  before  the  impious  hand  of 
Charlotte  Corday  deprived  the  virtuous- patriot  of  life. 

We  now  come  to  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Mackintolh,  certainly  one  of 
^  rood  brilliant  exhibitions  of  forepfic  eloquence  of  which  the  Bri- 
^,  or  any  other  bar^  can  boaft.  It  is  not  diflinguiftied  merely 
vr  poflefling  all  the  confiituents  of  true  ctloquence,  but  for  the  many 
juft  and  wiie  remarks  which  it  contains  on  fubje6ls  of  great  import- 
aace,  difplaying  a  copious  fund  of  hiftorical  information,  molt  per- 
^icuoufly  arranged,  and  brought,  moft  ably,  to  bear  upon  the  immc- 
Jptc  topic  of  difcuflion.  We  regret  our  utter  inability,  from  the 
fdofficiency  of  our  limits^  to  give  even  a  brief  analyfys  of  this  admi- 
mik  Ipecch.  We  muft,  from  neccflity,  confine  ourfclvcs  to  a  very 
iWW  quotations.  Meeting  the  Attorney  General's  threat,  with  be- 
loming  firmnefs,  Mr.  M.  fpeaking  oV  his  client,  fays ; 

*  "  He  has  a  right  to  expedt  from  me  a  faithful,  a  zenlous,  and  a  fearlefs 
e;  and  this,  his  jail  expe6hition,  a^ording  to  the  meafureofmy 
i  abilities>  {hall  be  fulfilled.     I  have  faid,  a  fearheft  defence.    Perhaps 
word  was  unnece.Tary  in  the  place  where  I  now  /)and.     Intrepidity,  in 

Sjiiilcharge  of  profeflional  duty,  is  fo  common  a  quality  at  the  Engilfh 
Fjhat  it  has  thank  God !  long  ceafed  to  be  a  matter  of  boa^t  or  praife. 
.^iibdd  been  otherwife.  Gentlemen,  if  the  bar  could  have  been  (ilenced  or 
Wwawed  by  power,  1  may  prelume  to  lay,  that  an  Englifti  jury  would  not 
&  day  have  been  met  to  adminifier  juftice.  Perhaps  I  need  fcarce  fay 
wt  m^  defence  sAail  be  fearlefs,  in  a  place  where  fear  never  entered  an/ 
htti  but  that  of  a  criminal/' 

On  the  extreme  delicacy  of  our  ance(lc»rs,  in  refpedl  of  political . 
libels,  and  on  the  effect  of  a  rigid  e]u:cution  of  .the  laws,  loofe,  vague,. 
M  undefined  as  they  are,  on  that  fubjeS,  Mr.  M.'s  remarks  are  ex- 

■dkat.  '^ 

"  They  know  that  (he  offence  of  a  political  libel  is  of  a  very, peculiar 
'Mir0,.and  differing  in  the  moil  important  particulars  from  all  other  crimes, 
wall  other  oifes,  the  moft  fei'ere  execution  of  Jaw  can  only  fpread 
ivnor  among  the  guilty,  but  in  political  libels  it  infpireit  even  the  innocent 
unclear.  This  -  (ti  iking  peculiarity  arites  from  tiw  fame  circumilanoes 
vfaich  make  it  impollibie  to  define  the  limits  of  libel  and  innocent  diiicul^^ 
Ibo^wbich  makes  it  impoffible  for  a  man  of  the  pureli  and  mod  honour- 
it&e  roind,  to  be  always  perfedly  certain,  whether  he  be  within  the  tern« 
Ivy  otfiur  argument  ai>d  honeli  narrative,  or  whether  he  may  not  have 
•Dwittinglv  overliepped  the  taint  and  varying  line  which  bounds  thein.«— 
lot,  Gentlemen,  I  will  go  farther.  This  is  thtj  only  offence  where  hver^ 
IW  &«{oeQt  puniihrneots  not  only  intimidate  the  hwoceht,  bat  deter  men 
I  G  %  ixQm 
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from  the  mo^  meritorious  a6ls,  and  from  rendering  the  moil  important  fe^ 
vices  to  their  counlry— they  indifpore  and  difquaTify  men  for  the  di  chared' 
of  the  moft  facred  duties  which  they  owe  to  mankind.  To  inform  the  p«D* 
lie  on  the  conduct  of  thofc  whoadminilter  public  affairs,  requires  courage 
atid  confcious  fecurity.  it  is  always  an  invidious,  and  obnoxious  ofhce,  but 
it  is  often  the  ipofl  necedary  of  all  public  duties.  If  it  is  not  done  buldly, 
^t  cannot  be  done  e0c£luailj,,  and  it  is  not  from  writers  trembling;  under  Uie 
uplifted  fcourge,  that  we  are  to  hope  for  it." 

This  is  ftriflly  true;*  but  the  danger  is  ftil!  increafed,  while  th<- 
lyiolive  for  feverity  is  lefs  potent,  when  the  libel  otily  i%fpe61s  a  fo- 
reign G'overnment  ;  and  here  again  a  diAin^ion,  in  point  of  policy, 
it^u'l  ever  be  made,  between  a' government  whofedifpofition  ai»d  con- 
diift  are  friendly  to  this  country,  or  who  is  in  adual  alliance  with' 
u*,  in  time  of  war,  and  one  whoTe  difpodtion  and  condu&  arc  either 
jiotorioufly  hoftile,  or  evidently  about  to  become  fo. 

"  When  vail  projects  of  aggrandizement  are  manifefied,  whea  fchemej 
of  criminal  ambition  are  carried  into  effect,  the  day  of  battle  is  fdft  ap* 
jKoachirig  for  England.  Her  free  government  cannot  engage  in  dangerous 
wars,  without  the  hearty  and  aff'edlionate  fupport  of  her  people.  A  Hate 
thus'fituated  cannot,  without  the  utmofl  perif,  liJence  tholie  public  difcoi^ 
flons,  which  are  to  poipt  the  popular  indignation  again  It  (hole  who  mo(t 
foon  be  enemies.  In  domeftic  difcutlionsy  it  may  (ometinies  be  the  fup- 
pofed  intereli  of  government  to  overawe  thts  pi;t;fs.  But  it  never  can  b^ 
even  their  apparent  in|.erefl  when  the  danger  is  purely  foreign.  A  King 
of  England  who,  in  fuch  circumlt;^nvf«s,  (n()uld  confpire  againfl  the  fioe. 
prefs  of  this  country,  wg^ild  undenuiiic  U*eTouudations  of  his  own  thmne; 
he  would  fi lence  tl^e  trumpet  which,  is  to  call  his  people  round  bit 
ffandard. 

'*  OqY  anceflors  never  thought  it  tlielr  policy  to  avert  the  refentmentof 
'  foreign  tyrants,  by  enjoining  Englilli  vvriters  to  contain  and  repress  theic 
juft  abhorrence  of  the  criminal  enterprizes  of  ambition.  This  great  and 
gallant  nation,  which  has  fought  in  the  front  of  every  battle  againlt  the  opr. 
pre  ffors  of  Europe,  has  fometimes  inl  pi  red  fear,  but,  thank  God,  dm  bai 
iiever  felt  it.  "Wa  know  that  they  are  our  real,  and  muft  foon  beconie  our' 
dbcJared,  foes.  We'kt)bw  that  thefe  cannot  be  a  cordial  amity  bei ween 
Ure  natural  enerpie^  and  the  independence  of  nations.  We  have  never 
adppt^d  thft.cowftrdjy  aud  fliort-fighted  policy  of  filenelpg  our  prefs,  of 
breaking  the  fpirit  and  piil'>"^g  the  hearts  of  our  py^pl^^*  l^r  the  take  of  a* 
hollpw  and  precarious  truce,  We  haye  never  been  bafe  enough  to  pur- 
c*hafe  a  (liort  refpile  from  hoHilities,  by  facrificing  the  firft'  means  of  der 
fence;  the  means  of  routing  fhe  pubh'c  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  direfting^ 
it'  againft  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  of  Europe." 

,  ilere  follows  an  ingenious  and  fpirited  expofition  of  the  natqrQr 
juid'ciFeft  of  public  fpirit,  which  difplavsdeep  refleftion;  found  judg- 
ment, and  a  truly  philofophic  mind.  With  equal  ammation  and  wi£* 
dom  the  orator  next  vindicates  the  rights  of  the  hiftorian,  and  alfo- 
the  general  *^right  of  cxpreffing  fhofc  fentiments  which  all  good  men 
feel  on  the  contemplation  of  extraordinary  examples  of  depravity  or" 
C^ccellpn^er"    floiW  th?  Attorney  Gcucn^l  /<?//  when  he  heard  "thif 
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mdication  we  Irtiow  nht ;  But  we  know  full  well,  tftat  all  the  ertiolu- 
litiiems  of  his  office  cotild  not  tempV^r  to  experience  fuch/i///;7^j  a| 
iMfi  fhouM  experience  on  fuch  an  occafion.  The  brief  delineation  of 
i^  prominent  charaderiftics  of  the  Frencli  revolution,  and  the  de* 
i^jcriptton  of  the  prefent  French  faAions,  are  moft  mafterly  flcetches ; 
il^t.  Indeed^  where  the  whole  is  To  excellent,  it  is  almoft  unjuft  to  point 
f#ut  partioflaif  pafiages*  Our  jreade'-s,  however,  cannot  but  be  gratis 
ficd,  by  the  poetical  tranOation  of  the  Ode^  which  excited  fo  ftrongly 
t)i^  ire  of  Mr.  Attorney  <jeneral,  and  which  we  know  was  juft  as 
(finish  wriHfta  by  Mr.  Peltier  sw  by  ourfelves.  > 

*^  Her  glorious  fabric  Eogiand  rears 

On  Law's  Ax'd  baife  alone  ; 
L.aw^s  guardian  powV  while  eaoh  reveres, 
:  £'ng{aad !  thy  people'^  freedom  fears 

No  danger  from  the  throne. 

'    *«  For  there,  before 'aH^rnighty  law. 
High  birth/ high  p!ace,  with  pious  awe. 

In  reverend  homage  bt^nd. ,  ' 

There  man's  free  fpir«it,  a:1eots4i«inVi  ^  -*f 

ExuIl^  jn  nian'3  be  ft  rights  mai^tain'^d,  : 

RighU  whjch,  by  ancij^nt  valour  gain'd^  t 

^From  age  to  age^delceud.  /        , 

.  <*  Britnns,  by  no  bafe  fear  difmay'd,  -^ 

May  power's  w or il  adt  a  arraign. '       ;   ' 
.,    Dpfls, tyrant  force  their  rights  invade?  .        .   ,.' 
Tiiey  call  on  law's  impartial  aid, 

'.  Kor  call  that  aid  in  vfiin.  ..  ,  » 

"  Hence,  of  her  failed  charter  proud,  "^ 
•  With,  cv'/y  earthly  good  endow'd", 

Q'eif  fubjecl  feas  uDfurl'di     ♦ 
Britannia  waves  her  fiandard  wide,  . 
Hjence,  fees  her  freighted  navies  ride 
Up  "wealthy  Thames*  majeilic  tide,  ^  , 

The  wonder  of  the  wojfld."  j 

We  have  heard  this  translation  afcribed  to,  one  ©C  the  able  writei% 
jof  the  "  New  Morality,"  which  was  publifhed  In  the  laft  paper  of 
At  Anti-Jacobin  and  Weekly  Examiner.  It  is  certainly  a  prot- 
ciu£lion  worthy  fuch  a  writer.'  On  the  apothevfisytAt.  M.  truly  oi)i. 
Jttves ; — 

"  Here  my  learned  friend  has  a  little  for^jotten  himfelf ;"  (not  a  little) 
**  he  fwrn^i  to  argue  as  if  a/ioflieosis  always  prefuppofed  death.  But  he  muft 
know,  that  ^z^a//*j.  and  even  Tiberius  and  Nero,  were  deified  during  their 
livt'8»  and  he  cannot  have  forgotten  the  terms  in  which  one  of  the  court 
foets  of  i\ugiUtiis  fpe^ks  of,  his  raafter'sxlivinily— 

"  Prafens  divus  habebitur 

AuguAus  adjedis  Britannis 
.  Inipcrio/*-*— — 
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"  If  any  modeni  rival  of  Auffufias"  (aye^  or  of  Ner$  eifber)  *''  I 
choofe  that  path  to  Olympus^  1  tnink  he  will  find  it  more  fietrp  and  ni^^  ^ 
than  that  hy  which  Pollux  and  Hercules  climbed  to  the  ethereal  iowci% 
ftnd  that  he  mud  be  content  with  purpling  hi«tips  with  Burgundy  on  eaztl^ 
as  he  has  very  little  chance  of  purpling  them  wilh'nedtar  among  tb«  godaJ* ' 

:  Wcr  lament,  exceedingly,  that  our  confined  limits  will  not  fuficr 
us  to  tranfcribe  the  pages  which  contain  a  defbription  of  the  means 
by  which  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  rouze  the  fpirit  of  her  fubjefis; 
vtrhere  every  line  glows  with  patriotifm ;  and,  in  reading  it,  one  can 
fcarcely  retrain  from  confidcrtng  it  as  a  fatire  upon  m^re  m»drm  times. 

"  She  fpoke  of  their  national  honour^  of  their  dignity  as  EngliAimen,  of 
'  the  foul  scorn  that  Far  ma  or  SfiazH  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of 
her  realms !'  She  breathed  into  them  tho^e  grand  and  powerful  (entimente 
which  exalt  vulgar  men  into  heroes,  which  led  tliem  into*  the  battle  of  theh* 
country  armed  with  holv  and  irrefiAibleentbufiafm,  which  even  cover  with 
their  Oiield  all  the  igndbie  inferefts  that  bafe  calculation  and  cowardly  lelfilli- 
rtth  tremble  to  hazard,  but  (brink  from  defending/' 

This  is  the  fpirit  which  is  requifite  to  overwhelm  the  lafli  in- 
vaders of  our  ifle,  and  to  hurt  back  their  vengeance  on  themfeives  ; 
fuch  a  fpirit  as  the  (on  of  Chatham  would  npt  fail  to  breathe  into 
modern  Britons.  Towards  the  concluGon  of  his  fpeech  Mr.  M« 
very  pertinently^  and  forcibly,  aiks  the  Attornev  Genera',  what  ho 
would  have  done,  had  we  been  at  peace  during  the  reign  of  Robert^ 
pierre,  and  any  public  writer  had  written  a  true  account  of  bis  atro* 
cities,  and  thofe  of  his  aflbciates  and  a^nts,  with  fuitab)e  commenu  i 
Why,  certainly,  if  the  principles  laid  down  on  this  trial  be  true,  as 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  fuch  publications  would  hxnt  irritaSHt 
the  mind  of  the  Didator,  and  have  tended  to  vilify  and  degrade  hia 
government,  and  that  the  republican  minifter  at  this  Court  would 
have  urged  the  profecution,  the  Attorney  General  could  not,  if  he 
had  afled  confidently,  have  refufed  to  profecutc.  But,  we  exclaim 
with  Mr.  M. — **  Better,  ten  thoufand  times  better,  would  it  be  that 
every  prefs  in  the  world  were  burnt,  that  the  very  ufe  of  letters  were 
aboliflied,  that  we  were  returned  to  the  hpneft  ignorance  of  the  rudcft 
times — than  that  the  refults  of  civilization  fliould  be  qnade  fubfervtent 
to  the  purpofes  of  barbarifm— than  that  literature  fhould  be  employed 
to  teach  a  toleration  for  cruelty,  to  weaken  moral  hatred  for  gtiilt^  ta 
deprave  and  brutalize  the  human  mind." 

Wc,  have  but  one  point  to  notice  in  the  Attorney  Generars  reply, 
J^fr.  Mackintoih  had  faid,  in  the  opening  of  his  ipeech,  "  the  real 
profecutor  is  the  inafter  of  ijie  greateft  empire  the  civilized  world 
ever  faw.'*  In  anfwertothis  the  Attorney  General  fays;  **  I  deny  it. 
Th^  profecutor  is  the  chief  magiftratf  of  the  country  in  which  we 
live/'  Now  if  the  latter  only  meant  tp  fay,  that  the  profecution  was 
brought  in  the  fCing's  name,  it  was  no  anfwer  to  the  alFertion  of  the 
former ;  befidcs,  tbe  Jury  wanted  "  no  ghoft  to  come  from  the  grave" 
tP  ^iv0  t(ieqi  that  {nfprfp^tion.     ^nd  if  be  peant  to  f^y,  which  on» 
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^rduld  naturally  Toppoft,  that  the  prorerution  was  not  infttMited  at  the 
defire  or  inflieatio.   of  Buonnparte,  the  official  cicKiimems  fince  piib- 
lilbed,  very  linfonunattly,  contradid  him.     Mr.  Otto,  in  his  Letter 
t6  Lord  Hawkefbtiry,  of  July  7.5th,  rJ^Q.,  tells  his  Lordftip,  that  he 
had  received  an  order  to  demand  the  punifhmefit  of  Peltier,  for  a 
number  ot  his  papt^r,  which  he  (Mr.  Otto)  had  tranCmittcd  to  Mn 
Hammond   fomc  tirtie  before;  and  we   know  Irom  a  Letter  of  his 
Lordfhip  s,  that  the  matter  was  referred,   in  conlcquence  of  fuch  rc- 
prefentation,  to  the  Attorney  General.     Mr.  Macki«itofli,  therefore^ 
ixras  fully  warranted  in  his  Aatement ;  Buonaparte  was  the  real  fxo^ 
fccutor,  in  the  true  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  teim  ;  and  the  At- 
torney General's  denial  was,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  incorrect.     We 
muft  here,  by  the  bye,  enter  our  protein  againft  the  application  of 
theaffeAed  drmocratic  title  of  Chief  MagiJIr ate  to  the  Sovekeigbc 
of  thcfc  realms.     Before  we  quit  this  fubjed,  we  rrult  obferve,  that 
after l^cltier's  trial,  the  Firit  Conful  made  the  editor  of  his  Offiaal 
Gazette^  the  Mmteur^  (ay,  **  the  profecution  was  n^/  required  by 
France  j"  and  **  the  Firft  Conful  was  even  iynorant  of  the  exjftenea 
of  Peltier's  libels,  till  they  came  to  his  knowledge  in  the  ptiblic  ac-   * 
counts  of  the  proceedings  at  this  time."     Great  liars,  it  has  been 
faid,  (hould  have  good  memories;    the  Conful,   it  feems.  Had  for« 

gten  the  ordqr  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  tranfmitted  to  his  minifter, 
to^^  fome  months  before  ! ! ! 

We  are  now  about  to  tread  upon  tender  ground  ;  that  is,  to  confi- 

derthe  charge  to  the  Jury  here  printed,  ais  the  charge  of  the  firft 

criminal  Judge  in  this  country,  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King'r 

Bench.     This  charge  contains  one  broad  principle,  alleged  to  be  the 

Law  of  England  on  the  fubjed  of  Political  Libels,  to  the  jttftice  of 

irtiich  it  is  iiTipoflible  for  us  to  fubfcribe.     His  Lordfhip  is  made  to 

fiiy,  **  I  fay  //  dotvn  as  law,  that  any  publication^  which  tends  to  de* 

graai^  revile^  and  dejame  perjons  />/  cartftder able  Jit untions  cf  power  and 

digniij  in  foreign  auntries^  may  be  taken  to  be  and  treated  as  a  libel,** 

Our  readers  will  probably  fmile  at  this  affefled  language,  and  very 

plainly  perceive  that  it  it  is  law,  that  a  publication  may  be  taken  to  he 

and  treated  as  a  libel,  (which,  by  the  bye,' is  very  little  removed  from 

nonfenfe)  ii  is,  in  law,  a  libel.     We  are  not  difpofed  to  treat  the 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  fo  cavalierly  as  to   fay,  with  a  worthy  friend  of 

ours,  that  *^  L^rd  ElUnborough  has  forgotten  what  lav/  was;*'  but 

we  will  fairly  meet  the  queftion,  and  prefumptuous  as  we  (hall  no 

fcubt  appear  to  many,  confidently  declare  our  opinion  that,  this  is 

HOT  THE  Law  of  England.     The  onus  probundi  is,  of  courfe, 

impofed  on  his  Lord(htp«  as  being  the  perfon  qtit  allegat,  according 

to  the  common  rule  of  evidence,  negationis  ai  tern  nulla  cji  pr^.hatio* 

Now,  the  only  proofs  which  his  Lordfliip  condcfcended  to  adduce  in 

ftipport  of  his  /weeping  propofition,  which  (Irikes  at  the  very  root  of 

Otwof  the  |)eft  and  deareft  privileges  of  free-born  fubjecl?,  the  right 

Of  free  difcuflion,  were  the  cafes  quoted  by  the  Attorney  General, 

Ti^.  TbcSf^  of  l^ord  George  Gordon  for  a  libel  on  the  Queen  of 

Trance, 


France^  «nd  of  Vint  for  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  of  Ruflia.  #  Andf 
he  cxprefsly  fays,  that  it  is  from  the  decifions  in  thefe  cafe?    not 
having  been  judicially  queftioned,  that  he  lays  it  down  as  law  that 
fuch  publications,  as  thofe  which  he  defcribes,  arc  libels.     Wc  havo 
Iftot  the  reports  of  thefe  cafes  at  hand,  and  they  are  not  fufficiently  in 
our  r^^colleciion,  to  enable  us  to  (late  on  what  poibts  the  decifions  ia 
them  turned.     But  it  mu(l  certainly  appear  (Irange,  as  thefe  pyblaca^ 
tio'ns,  if  libels,  are  not  rendered  fo  hyJittiuUy  but  by  the  common  la%^  ^ 
which  is,  as  it  were,  coeval  with  the  monarchy,  that  no  pioiecuticHii 
ihould  ever  have  been  indituted  againA  them>  till  the  latter  end  €xf 
the  laft  century.     This  very  plainly  fliews  one  of  two  things  ;  eitliet 
that  the  principle  of  the  law  of  libels  was  never  conlidered  a&extend<i^ 
Sng  to  fuch  publications ;  or,  if  it  was  fo  confidered,  tliat  it  was    io 
iii^juft  and  dangerous,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  applied.     Wc  cannot, 
therefore,  regard  the  two  cafes  adduced  by  hi?  L()rd{hi^as  fufficieot 
to  counierbalance  the  filence  of  centuries  on  the  fubjcft,  and  to  con-r 
flitute,  of  themfelves,  adequate  proof  of  the  exidence  of  the  law,  oi 
the  jullice  of  its  application,     fiefides,  we  will  aft  his  Lordibip,  if 
ever  there  were  a  hiftory  publifhed,  which  was  not,  if  ever  a  hiSory 
^f  the  paffing  times  can  be  publiflied  which  will   not  be,   a  libel, 
vithin  the  comprehenfive  fcope  of  his  principle  ?  Thcf  moft  fhallow- 
patcd  Attorney  General  that  ever  fliewed  his  face  in  t  Court  of  Juf* 
tice  might,  with  facility,  make  it  appear,  that  any  hiftory  has  a  /r«* 
,  ienci  ^'  to  degrade,  revile,  and  defame,  perfons  in  confidcoiBble  fitua- 
.tions  of  power  and  dignity  in  foreign  countries."     Wc  never  yet 
iread  a  hiftory  which  had  not  fuch  a  ttndmcyy  and,  wc  dare  Iky,  xolj 
we  hope,  we  never  ihall,  becaufe  wc  are  certain  that  ahiftory  fo  writ«- 
ten  as  not  to  have  fuch  a  tendency^  would  not  be  written  in  tfie  fpiril 
pf  truth,  and  therefore  could  not  anfwer  the  true  purpofe  of  aU  hif^^ 
lory — the  information  and  inftrudion  of  mankind.     Had  this  becJH 
deemed  law,  and  a£)ed  upon  as  law,  by  our  ance{lors,.the  fineft  fpe« 
cimens  of  hiftorical  compofition,  of  which  any  age  or  country  caa 
boaft,  had  been  loft  to  the  world.     And  if  this  be  now  t©  be  receiveil 
as  law,  the  hiftory  of  the  French  reTolution  can  nevet.bc  writtai,| 
becdufe  the  mere  narration  of  its  hiftorical  fafts  wiU  have  a  dired 
and  immediate  tendency  '*  to  degrade,  revile,  and  defame  perfons'* 
(aye,  all  the  perfons)  *<  in  confiderable-fituations  ^f  power  and  di^ 
nity"  in  fiance  ;  and  ihus  the  muft  awful,  the  moft  important,  and 
tiic  moll  infiruc^tive  leflbns,  ever  rfFcred  to  mankind,  will  be  fuffercd 
|o  glide  down  the  current  of  oblivion,  without  any  benefit  either  to 
contcnif  orarics,  or  to  pofterity  ;  while  the  nioft  grobaod  fcandaloiis 
pervcrfion  ct  tacis  will  be  recorded  to  miflead.the  one  and  to  deceive 
the  other.     In  Ihort,   no  hillory  of  the  prefent  times  can  be  publi fil- 
ed, without  fubjc'ding  the  author,  piibliftiers,  and  printers,  to  the 
penalties  of  a  libel.     This  is  no  forced  conftrii61ion,  no  ftrained  in- 
fercnce,  but  the  inevitable  confequence  of  his  Lordfhip's  broad  anil 
comprehenfive  principle^ — a  principle,  from  its  latitude,  oioft  alaim^ 
ing  \  from  its  ciFg£l  moft  dangerovs. 

Hit 
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His  Jyordftip  did  not,  like  the  Attorney  General,,  make  any  ex-* 
Caption  in  favour  of  hirtorical  compofition,  (and  here,  imicecl, 
he  pTifcrved  a  perfeS  cbniiftency),  nor  did  he  leave  it  to  the  Jurjr 
io  fay  what  was  the  intention  of  the  author,  but  confined  him- 
ftfffolcly  to  the  tender^cy  of  the  publication.  Can  any  ptinciplej^ 
ttien,  having  the  effir6l  we  defcribe,  to  crufh  the  fpirit  ot  hillory,  to 
prevent  the  communication  of  the  moft  i;nportant  inflnidion,  to 
flop  the.diflemination  of  great,  religious,  political,  and  moral  truths  \ 
and  to  check  the  cxpofure  of  fignal  depravity  and  vice  ;  can  any  prin- 
ciple, we  fay,  having  fuch  effcd,  be  a  principle  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  been  dcTcribed  as  one  ot  the  moft  perfect  fyftemS  of 
ethics  which  the  wifdom  of  man  everdevifed,  and  a  principle,  too, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  our  anceftors,  and,  though  exilting  for  cen- 
turies, never  called  into  adion  till  w  :thin  the  lali  twenty  years  ?  It 
will  not  be  contended,  that  there  never  before  exifted  any  powerful 
tooiive  for  bringing  it  into  a6lion,  for  it  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied, 
that  fwarms  of  publications,  coming  ftri6^]y  within  the  dcfcription 
ot  Lord  Ellenborough,  appeared,'  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  three 
Jaft  centuries.     We  conceive  it  a  difgrace  to  the  prefent  age,  that  thi^ 

Sueftion  has  not  been  fully  difcuffed,  by  fome  of  our  lawyers,  or  by 
)me  other  public  writer,  competent  to  the  talk.  The  prefs,  to  its 
ftame  be  it  fpoken,  indeed,  has  been  filent,  on  one  ot  the  moft  for- 
midable attacks  that  ever  were  levelled  againft  it.  Coniidtring  the 
fybjcft,  however,  as  involving  topics  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
fome  of  the  deareft  interefts  ot  the  country,  we  truft  it  will  ftill  ex- 
perience a  deep  inveftigation  in  a  place  where  enquiry  may  te  pur- 
nied  with  effe6t.  A  declaratoky  law  fliould  certainly  be  paifed^ 
that  hiftorians,  and  other  public  writers,  may  know  what  they  have^ 
to  truft  to,  and  no  longer  hold  the  right  of  free  di feu flion,  by  the  frail 
tenure  of  an  Attorney  General's  caprice,  or  of  a  Chief  Juftice  s  dic- 
tum'. We  arc  fully  aware  of  the  impradicability  of  defining  all 
cafes  of  libel ;  but  fuch  libels  as  are  the  fubjedl  of  thefe  remarks, 
upon  perfoDS  of  confideration  in  foreign  countries,  may  be  eafily  d^- 
^ned,  and,  therefore,  certainly  ought  to  be  defined. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  charge  Lord  Ellenborough  is  made  to  fsy 
tot^^e  Jury  :  **  Gentlemen,  I  truft  your  verdi6t  will  ftrengthen  the 
relations  by  which  the  interefts  of  this  country  are  conne6led  witb 
thofe  of  France."  What  this  had. to  do  either  with  the  law  or  the 
juftice  of  the  cafe,  to  whicl^,  with  all  due  fubmiffion,  w«  think  hii| 
Jvordfljip'^obfcrvations  (hould  have  been  confined,  it  requires  much^ 
mor«  acute  penetration  than  any  wq  poiTefs  to  difcover.  •  We  for- 
bear, from  refpccl  (or  his  Lordfhip'a  office^  to  characterize  the  mo^ 
tive  and  tendency  of  this  remark  ;  but,  when  we  couple  it  with  th^ 
fafts  ftated  by  Mr.  Peltier,  relative  to  the  reported  efFt^  of  the  Jury's 
Verdi£l  upon  the  ftocks,  we  cannot  but  ixprefs  our  aftonifliment,  and 
feel  fentiments  of  a  ftronger  nature. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the.  whole  of  this  important  trial,  an4 
f'$eff  ife4  that  iwi^om  of  remark j  which  the  occafion  feemed  to'  re- 
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quire,  and  whtch  the  independence  of  our  minds  will  eYier  lead  us  tm 
exercife.  it  only  remainis  for  us  td  exprefs  our  convifiion  rhait  the 
profccution  itfelf  was  mo(}  unwife  and  impolitic.  It  originated,  we 
are  perfiiaded.  in  that  iveak  punilanimous  fyftem  of  conciliation  and 
conceflion  which  has,  unhappily,  marked  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
difaflrous  period  which  has  elapied  fince  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt^ 
and  his  colleagues ;  a  fydem  which,  we  know,  has  degraded  us  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  materially  injured  our  intcrefts,  lowered 
our  dignity,  and  impaired  our  confequence ;  a  fydem  in  fine,  a  per- 
fcvcrancc  in  which  for  a  very  few  years,  would  infallibly  bring  this 
great  empire  to  difgrace  and  ruin.  As,  however,  the  profecution 
tvas  inflttuted,  and  a  verdifi  of  guilty  obtained  ;  as  the  crime  alleged^ 
was  affirmed  to  be  great  in  time  ot  war  as  well  as  in  peaces  as  the 
cafe  was  argued,  by  the  Crown,  as  a  queilion  not  of  policy^  but  of 
principle ;  and  as  principle  does  not  vary  with  times  and  circum- 
ftances,  we  fhould  be  glad  to  know,  on  what  plea  the  negled  to  bring; 
the  defendant  up  for  judgment  can  poflibly  be  defended  ?  Either,  we 
contend,  the  profecution  ought  not  to  have  been  brought,  or  jiM^« 
ment  ought  to  have  been  pronounced.  The  renewal  of  hofliiities 
could  make  no  pofllble  difference  in  the  juftice  of  the  cafe.  But  the 
whole  of  their  condu£t  who  had  the  management  of  this  profecution 
is  to  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  principle  than  that  to  which  we 
have  referred  it. 

Mr  Peltier's  addrefs  to  the  public,  which  is  fubjoined  to  the  trial, 
is  fjpirited,  and  contains  much  curious  and  interefling  matter,  but 
buj  remarks  have  already  been  fo  copious,  that  we  cannot  extend 
f hem  farther.  We  huVe  only  room  to  extraA  one  of  his  interroga- 
tories. 

•*  How  has  it  Imppened  that  I  was  found  guilty  for  that  on  the2lfl  of 
FebruarV)  when  on  the  8th  of  March  following,  it  v^s  proclaimed  br  the 
voice  of^ government  itfelf,  in  another  hail,  at  Weftminfler,  that  my  iufpi- 
cjons,  my  miftrufi,  my  refentment  j^ere  well-founded  ?  In  a  word,  that  I 
(hould  have  been  con v idled  as  a  difiurber  of  peace  which  was  not  peace, 
frieiiJihip  \^hich  was  not  friendfhip,  and  good  underflanding  which  was  not 
good  undcrliand'Hg,  but  '  a  continued  scries  of  a^isticm  and  insults  Mr  the pmrt^ 
of  the  French  government  ever  since  the  peace  f*' 

Let  the  minifters  and  crown  lawyers  anfwer,  fay  we.  But  it  is 
evident  that  any  public-fpirited  Briton,  who  faw  thcfe  conflant  in- 
(whi  and  aggreflions,  and  who,  in  confequence,  had  endeavoured  to 
open  the  eyes  of  miniflcrs,  and  of  the  country,  to  the  conduS  of  the 
French,  by  fhcwing  <hat  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  repetition 
of  thofe  afls  which  the  Eirft  Conful  had  invariably  difplayed  to  all 
other  powers,  would  have  been  deemed  a  libeller,  becaufe  he  mufV 
have  proved  Napoleone  Buonaparte  to  be  utterly  dtftiiute  of  good 
faith,  and  of  all  political  and  mpral  honefty,  which  proof  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  a  dirndl  tendency  to  degrade^  revile^  and  <}efamc,  hit 

precious 


precious  chancer*  Yet  it  wi!l  not  be  denied  that  fuch  a  writer 
Would  have  defended  the  caufe  of  tfuth,  and  have  aSed  the 'part  of  a 
genuine  patriot ! 


NOVELS. 

Fery  strange,  hit  iiery  trtit!  mr,  the  Histmy  of  an  old  Man*$ymng  Wife.  A  Nmt. 
By  Tmticis  Lathom,  Author  of  "  Men  and  Manners/—"  M> fler),'* — 
**  AAonifhment ;  or,  a  Romance  of  a  Centarv  ago,*'—"  Midnight  Bell," 
-^'«  Cafile  df  OBado/'  &c.  &c.  &c.  4  vols.  Longman  and  Kees.  1803. 

IN  novels,  as  in  many  other  articles  of  literalare,  orof  houfliold  fumi* 
tare,  there  is  a  kind  of  a  fafhion  :  at  one  time  all  gboilit,  and  caflles, 
and  corridore^;  at  another,  mongers,  that  is,    fuch  perfonages  as  are  to 
he  no  where  found  but  in  the  maggoty  brain  of  an  author.     On  a  third  oc« 
eafion,  there  is  fome  likenefs  of  human  life.     Of  tiiefe  hkenefTes  thef<$  is 
great  variety,  both  in  objed  and  execution,  fometimes  the  llkenefii  is  exa^, 
but  the  original  is  not  worth  the  copying,  like  the  performance  of  a  Dutch 
painter,  mentioned  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  who,  pourtraying  a  beggar,  ve  y 
accurately  reprefisnted  a  ioufe  crawling  on  hrs  (houI<lcr.     Sometimes  the 
ohjed  is  worthy  enough  of  reprefentatfon,  but  the  execution  completely 
lails,  thus  we  find  (ketches  of  the  beauties,  graces,  and  virtues  in  lieroei 
and  heroines,  which  are  the  objedh  of  laughter  inllead  of  relped  and  admi- 
ration.    Thus  in  a  novel  which  we  once  reviewed,  the  foflnc4k  of  the  he-^ 
roine,  and  the  courage  of  the  hero,  ar^  principally  called  forward  by  a  vici« 
oas cow;  th^  lady  is  firfi  in  danger  from  a  raviQier,  is  thrown  into  acom- 
badion,  but  is  without  much  difficulty  refcued  by  a  mofl  chivalrous  iover^ 
who  happens  to  be  much  flronger  than  the  ravilher ;  but  Mifs  is  thrown 
into  a  much  greater  quandary  by  the  cow,  who  is  more  nearly  a  m'atcb  lor 
the  valour  oAbe  lover.     Mr.  Lathom,  it  would  appear  from  'the  title  page» 
has  tried  both  the  marvellous  and  natural,  the  p^Cent  is  of  the  natural  cail« 
We  have  a  Mifs  Margaret  Macdowal,  who,  thougn  old,  red  haired,  aad 
iqaintin?,  had  a  great  reli(h  for  hahdfome  young  men,  tri^s  to  catch  one, 
and  he  failing  gets  another,  and  that  is  the  purpole  of  Mifs  Margaret  Mac« 
dowal's  appearance.     Next  is  Mr.  Clay,  an  attorney,  as  honeft  as  can  be 
expelled,  but  afraid  of  ghofts,  fond  of  a  pretty  girl,  butilill  fcmder  of  haia 
and  roafl  chickens,  fuch  is  the  part  he  is  to  play.     Next  we  have  a  parfon. 
Dr.  Leviathan,  a  votary  of  venifon^  of  falmon,  and  of  partridge  pie,  the 
confumption  of  which  is  the  end  that  his  reverence  fulfils  in  the  novel. 
'Then  there  is  Mrs.  Macdowal,  a  very  beautiful  young  woman,  fuppoled  to 
be  of  low  rank,  attrads  the  attention  of  a  worthy  old  Counlels,  wIk)^ 
flrange  to  narrate,  proves  to  be  the  young  lady's  grandmother.     Next  we 
have.  Sir  Luke  Lowry,  as  great  a  w^  as  the  author  can  make  h>n.,  iUulV 
trated  in  an  excellent  good  joke  pra^fed  upon  the  parfon,  whom,  to  re- 
buke for  his  gormandizing    the  facetious  baronet  treats  with  a  hot  meal 
dumpling,  which  fo  enrajred  the  Doctor  ^at  he  ate  nothing  at  dii  iier  but, 
boiled  beef.     Thefe  are  'ome  of  the  ch.irac'ers;  we  have  alio  fpet-nnens  of 
manners,  efpecially  an  oyler  wench  challenojing  fome  byt- (landers  to  try  a 
bout  with  her  at  fwearing.     As  anotl>er  lampfe  i)^  the  manners  that  ap- 
pear to  our  autho«  worth/  of  exhibition,  i»  a  card  party,  con&iling  of  Mrs. 

Dapple, 
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Dapple,  Mrs.  Cheefe,  and  Mr.  Twinkum;  in  the  defcriptioh  of  i^hom  \ti9 
polfible  our  author  may  be  perfectly  at  home.  Now  afid  then,  too,  vre 
have  a  touch  at  high  life,  or,  more  properl^r  fpeaking,  at  high  names,  for 
when  we  are  introduced,  to  Lady  Catherine,  we  find  that  the  langu«|^  and 
fentiments  of  her  ladyQiip  are  nearly  the  fame  as  of  Mr.  Twinkum  and 
]Mrs.  Dapplf .  Two  other  charactCiS  are  Melfrs.  Bownot,  a  Qus^ker,  and 
Keuben,  a  Jew,  they  are  introduced  for  the  purpolc  of  committing  frauds 
with  the  afiiliance  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  attorney,  and  To  ihey  play  their  partSi 
Then  there  is  a  flrange  eccentric  character,  Mr.  Nathaniel  ]^enn win;  the 

})urpofe  of  Mr.  Fenn win's  appearance  is  to  fteal  dead  corpfes,  for  making 
jpermaceli  candles,  and  prove  fathiT  to  the  foundling,  grand  daughter  to 
the  Countefs.  Tlife  next  figure  h  Major  Connor  O'Vannie,  the  bufinefs 
he  is  to  perform  is  triple;  frrll,  to  cuckdd  my  Lord ;  fecondly,  to  give  Ms 
Lordihip  h(mourabie  iatisfadion  by  killint^  him  in  a  duel;  andr  thirdly,  to 
lun  off'  with  her  Ladylhip  to  France,  ail  which  he  fully  executes.  Why 
Ihefe  characters  are  grouped  together  we  cannot  undertake  to  dctcrmfne.-— 
What  the  plot  is,  if  there  be  anvt  we  have  not  found  out.  The  calafiropfae 
is  five  or  fix  marriages,  and  fo  far  happy  ;  but  Mifs  Macdowal,  the  heroine'^ 
end,  i^  tragical:  flie  dies  of  the  rheumatifm.  ,  All  this  may  be  vay  tme, 
accoi  ding  to  the  title,  but  there  is  nothing  xtety  strange*  In  all  countries 
there  will  beclerg>men  and  laymen  alfo  that  prefer  venifon  and  wild  fowl 
|o  meal  dumplings;  members  of  the  law,  as  well  as  other  members,  who  • 
like  pretty  girls ;  young  women  who  get  married,  and  old  who  depart  this 
life  either  by  the  rheumatifm  or  fome  other  dittemper.  We  can  fee  no^ 
thrng  which,  according  to  the  title,  is  very  llrange.  Mr.  Latham *8  ideas  of 
ilrangenels  are  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Mr.  John  Lanne  Bucchannan> 
ivho  fome  years  ago  publi(hed  a  view  of  manners  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
tnentioned  a  pradice  of  lads  and  laffes,  who  it  feems  in  the  Hebrides  wilt 
fometimes  nlect  together  in  corners,  and  then  it  would  appear  the  confe- 
«|uencesare  often  vifible  fome  months  after :  fuch  phenomena  the  writer 
ranks  among  singular  customs.  But  though  we  can  neither  dilicover  much 
plot,  nor  force  of  charader,  in  this  produdion,  there  are  a  good  many  laugh'- 
ible  incidents,  and  there  is  no  want  of  broad  farce,  and  a  great  variety  of 
^radical  jokes.  Readers  whoi  relifh  fuch  kind  of  paflimes  may  pafs  an 
idle  hour  worfe  than  in  reading  "  Very  Strange  but  Very  True." 

^siontshment !  !  !  J  Rmiance  of  a  Centuiy  ago.  By  Francis  Lathom,  Author 
of  "  Men  and  Manners,''-^"  Myltery  Midnight  Bell>"  &c.  &c.  2  vol. 
Longman  and  Rees.     1 802. 

THOUGH  earlier  publiflied  thao  the  laft  article,  this  work  happened 
to  have  efcaped  our  recolledtion  ttntil  it  was  prcfented  to  our  mind  in  the 
title  page  of  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the  kind  of  works  which  the  Ger- 
jnab  Ichool  firfl  fuggetled,  and  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Ralcliffe  rendered  popix- 
lar.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  bcdrs  any  relemblance  to  the  writings  of  that 
Author,  except  in  the  fcenerv,  which  lies  in  France  and  Italy,  in  woods, 
catties,  and  raonaftries,  and  ni  th^  apparent  mylltTy,  managed  through  the 
agenry  of  friars,  in  humble  imitation  of  Sciiedoni,  and  the  Monk  of  Pid*" 
liizzi,  with  imitations  alfo  of  Mrs.  Robinfon's  Hubert  de  Severac,  a  diflant 
J()liow«r  of  Mrs.  Raicli/Te's  exquiiitc  produdlons.  The  hero  is  Claudio,  a 
foundling,  who  \$  pat.onized  by  the  Mart  IjeJc  di  Bartilona,  and  fometimes 
tiiited  by  a  pilgi  im.   Becoming  a  man,  he  i^as  the  uiual  allortment  of  graces 
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^  accoiDplUhiD€nts  »tlrac!s  the  attention  of  a  very  fceatftiful  lad/,  but 
coafidcrably  older  than  hhiifelf.     To  her  apartments  he  is  conduced  by  » 
prieft  with  a  large  cowl,  through  heaven  knows  how  many  fubterrane©ti» 
pafTaf^es,  has  frequent  interviews,  and  is  very  near  fucceeding  with  the  fair 
tempter,  when,-  for  Tome  reafon  that  he  cannot  folve,  Ihe  rejects,  with  ab- 
horrence, advances  which  (lie  had  before  Ibllciled.     The  apartments  ia 
which  the  lady  relided  he  fiuds-to  belong  to  the  Inquifit  jon  ;  there  aic,  be-' 
fides,  great  numbers  of  chapels  and  monafteries;  with  penite^Ke  and  abfo- 
iution.  and  the  various  machinery  of  the  RomiHi  Church,  with  a  quantum* 
fufficit  of  pageantry  and  proccilions.     In  one  of  thefe  Ciaudio  a^aln  meet* 
witli  the  pilgrim,  with  whom  he  is  extremely  ftruck,  and  on  his  disappear- 
ance is  very  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  again  meeting  with  him* 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  myftery  about  this  pilgrim,  and  alio  a  Benedidir^ 
friar,  and  a  nun,   with  a  coniiderable  degree  of  perplexity,  the  intricacies' 
of  which  a  reader  will  iSnd  it  difiicult  to  unravel.     Ciaudio  me^inwhile  i» 
wavering  between  two  raiilrefles,  one  of  whom,  Valeria,  the  hlier  of  hi« 
friend  Lodovico,  is  in  the  houfe  with  him,  and  is  a  great  favourite;  the 
other,  Zelia,  is  confined    in  a  convent,    but  is  a  fiin  greater  favourite. 
Ciaudio,  and   his  friend   Lodovico,  undertake  a  journey  over   the   Alps,- 
there  he  meets  the  pilgrim  in  the  form  of  a  monk,  and  a  very  myfteriou* 
interview  ihcy  have,  fomclhing  upon  the  plan  of  the  monk    of  Palluzzi. 
To  atone,  however,  for  the  myflery  and   ferioufnefs,  there  is  abundance^ 
joking,  of  a  firailar  kind  to  that  of  Sir  Luke  Lowry's,  in  Uie  former  articie- 
The  travellers  arrive  at  Paris,  where  Ciaudio  is  much  troubled  with  an  ap^ 
parrtion,  who  writes  letters  upon  the  wall,  and  announces  that  he  mutt 
never  marry  Valeria.     His  friend,  the  pilgrim,  meets  him  in  a  new  charac- 
ter, as  the  Chevalier  d«  Gramont,  and  our  hero  is  flill  troubled  with  firange 
warnii>gs.     From  Paris  they  return  to  Italy,  where  Ciaudio  finds  his  patroir 
on  the  point  of  death.     Hi«  patron  bequeaths  him  his  fortune,  and  alio  coa-^ 
jares  him  to  marry  Valeria.     Sometime  after  the  old  Marchefe^  death,  pre- 
pftralions  are  made  for  the  wedding,  but  behold  Clnudio  is  furprilcd  ai^.d^ 
carried  away  blindfold,  dragged  into  a  building  which  he  finds  to  be  » 
ehurch,  brought  to  the  altar,  and  forcibly  married  j  the  ceremony  beiK^J 
«rer,  the  barTdage  is  removed,  and  he  finds  the  bride  to  be  Zelia,     On  ilns^ 
lame  day  his  friend  Lodovico  meets  with  an  almoJl  equally  ftrange  accidents 
Soon  after  this   Lodovico  attempts  the  honour  of  a   }()ung  lady,  wliom* 
Claadio  protects,  a  Icuffie  cnfues,  in  which  Lodovrco  fails',  and  Ciaudio  W. 
regarded  as  his  murderer,  and  fcnt  to  prifon  ;  there  he  finds  his  mylleri(w<i 
acquaintance  the  pilgrim,  who  dtfcovers  himfelf  to  be  his  fithcr,  and  »• 
then  in  confinement  for  the  fuppoled  murder  of  Claudio's  moll^^r.     Lodo- 
vico's  iather,  the  Count  di  Ponta,  is,  it  leenis,  the   fi'.her's  greateft  enemy^ 
The  young  lady  refcued  by  Ciaudio  turns  out  to  be  his  own  fifrer.     ^\\¥s 
lather,  whofe  real  name  is  Angelo,  explains  to  Ciaudio  the  deceptions 
which  he  had  praelifed  on  him  in  order  to  prevent  his  marriage  with  tl^e 
daughter  of  the  Count  di  Ponta,     During  the  ttill  hour  of  the  night  Angela 
fapfwles  himfelf  vifited  b^  the  ghoft  of  his  murdered  wife;  tneanwhihi  te 
Count  di  Ponta  comers  into  prilbn  and  attempts  (o  alTail  n ate  A ngeto,  and 
attually  wounds  him,  but  receives  a  dagger  in  his  own  breafl  from  tl>e  \va\\\ 
of  Horatia,  the  wife  oi  Angdo,  whom  her  hulbmd,  in  a  fit  ofjealoufy,  had 
wounded  and  left  for  dead.     Immediately  after  the    \V  d* Ponta  (he  (lah!)ed 
hcrfelf,  but  left  an  account  of  her  adven  ures.     Sh  '  proves  to  be  the  Xm^j 
wbom  C'ftttdio  had  .©en*  Li  die  iubtorcaneous  abode,  and  really  his  m-  t1i<«r; 
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Valerk  turns  ont  to  be  Claudio's  half  fifter.     CIaiidl<j  pobHcIy  aclmw* 

ledges  Zejia  his  wife  ;  Lodovico  is  married  to  Claudio's  filter,  Nina;  An* 
gelo  recovers  ;  and  all  parlies  in  the  uiuai  ftyle  are  happy. 

The  astonishmajt  is  not  a  munomer,  for  a  reader  is  certainly  afiontftied  at 
the  royfterious  and  complicated  nieans  which  are  employed  to  bring  about 
•  very  plain  and  iimple  purpofe.  When  C.audio  liked  Zelia  better  than 
Valeria  il  was  an  eafy  rnaUcr  to  have  hint  kej>t  from  marr^riug  Valeria 
without  ihe  intervention  of  goblins.  The  efience,  however,  of  tb«  mar* 
velious  iiyle  of  novel  writing  is  much  ado  about  nothings  4be  application  M 

Seat  variety  of  artifices  and  tnliraroenls  for  compafltng  an  end  in  wbidi 
ere  wa*  not  the  fmaUeil  difficulty.  In  Mrs.  Ratcliflfe's  marvels  we  fmd 
motives  for  molt  of  the  fchemes  and  contrivances  ;  bat  here  there  i*  myf- 
tery  for  which  there  could  be  no  motive  but  the  love  of  myftcry  itfel£  Of 
thefe  kind  of  romances  we  have  been  obliged  to  Ikim  over  a  coofiderable 
Dumber;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  RatcIiiTe's  writing?,  feeolledt little 
of  an)  particular  works :  how  to  rank  Aftonilhroent,  therefore*  among  the 
iobgoSiiana  we  are  ft>mev\hat  at  a  lo(s.  The  author  is  certainljr  v9ryAt 
fi-om  enchainin;;  and  Iraniporling  the  fancy  like  the  Romance  of  the  Aresif 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  or  any  other  fanciful  creation  of  gc- 
aius.  Having  always  difapproved  of  the  ghoft  fyftem  of  talea,  wearegl»d 
to  find  it  is  now  got  into  lucb  hands.  When  ridiculous  fafhions  have 
leached  the  lower  ranks  it  is  a  iign  they  are  going  oat  from  the  higher. 

Rfginal  Dt  Toihy,  or  the  Twelve  RMers.    A  Rwtanct*    2  vols.  12ino.    Lane. 

1803. 

OF  the  various  publiHiers  of  printed  books  fitted  for  increafing  the  quan* 
titji  of  nonfenfc,  few,  we  believe,  can  boaft  of  an  equality  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Minerva  Prefs;  that  ingenious  pferfon  who  has  given  the 
same  of  the  goddcis  of  wifdom  to  the  forge  of  folly.  There  are,'  however, 
great  diverfities  in  that  fpecies  of  writing  or  difcourfe  to  which  we  affix 
the  denomination  of  nonfenfe;  and  fevcral  publifliers  of  written  baldcrdafh 
patronize  other  ingredients  as  well  as  abfurdity.  There  were  Mr.  Daniel 
Eaton  of  the  Cock  and  Swine,  with  other  worthy  brethren,  for  Jacobinical 
Donfenfc.  There  were  others- whofe  fame  refted  on  libellous  nonfenfe; 
while  a  third  fet  vended  blafphemous,  obfcene,  or  methodillical  nonfenfe; 
and  various  venders  afcrrlained  their  refpedlive  characters  by  the  kinds  of 
their  no nfenle  and  their  mixture  with  different  commodities;  and alfo reap- 
ed more  folid  recomf)ences  either  in  the  pillory,  CoM  Bath. Fields,  New- 
gate, or  fome  fuch  habitation  appropriated  to  the  di^minators  of  rebel- 
lious, indecent,  or  malignant  nonfenfe.  From 'thefe  modifications  the  wor- 
thy publi(her  before  us,  is,  wc  believe,  free.  *What  ilVueS  from  the  Mi- 
ser va  I  refs,  an  fir  as  we  have  had  occafion  to  ob'erve,  is  pure  andge/ia* 
ine  nonfenfe.  We  find  nothing  diredly  hoftile  to  our  political  eltabliih- 
»ents;»jthe  chief  objed  •f  hoftility,  indeed,  is  a  great  enemy  to  circulating' 
tbrari^s,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  common  fenfe.  In  "Reginal 
di  Torby"  the  great  oijjecl  lecms  to  be  to  deviate  as  far  as  poffible  from 
probability.  The  hero  is  .a  thief;  and  he  has  an  old  calUe  with  fubierra- 
aeous  abodes,  where  there  is  an  old  woman  borrowed  from  Dame  L^o* 
aarda  in  Gil  Bias,*  and  bloody  apartments  in  imitation  of  Blue  Beard.  This 
thief  iuns  off  with  woman  after  womai>,  gives  them  h's  keys  with  ti  fi»*" 
lax  charge,  aud  oa  iimilar  cooditious  with  the  celebrated  hero  of  Mother 
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GooTe'ji  TWet.  Stange  noifes  are  heard  throagh  the  houTei  and  particu- 
larly a  voice  calling  out  Death  and  murder ! — ^The  utterer  of  thefe  horrid 
hands  proves  to  be  an  oM  grey  parrot.  One  of  the  ladies  gets  off,  and  h 
the  means  of  having  the  hero  put  to  death.  With  the  (lory  of  Reginai 
fevea  or  eight  more  are  Intermixed.  At  the  end  our  author,  like  many 
other  novelift-s  informs  us  of  the  moral  he  intends.  We  confefs  the  in« 
ibrraation  is  neceilary,  as  we  fhould  not  have  di  (covered  any  moral  lellbn, 
or  indeed^iasmoral,  as  we  can  fee  no  other  purpofe  his  labours  poffibi/ 
can  ferve*  hat  fitiinj  twenty-four  (beets  of  pa}^r  with  certain  printed  cha* 
raders,  fo  coinpofed  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  Engliih  words.  Out' 
author*  however,  has  fome  degree  of  modefly  ^  he  de^iicates  his  produ6tion 
to  Oblivion,  a  perfonage  which,  it  feems,  has  liberally  bellowed  his  pa- 
trooage  on  other  works  of  the  fame  author^  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  extend 
hisprotedion  ta  Reginai  di  Torby. 


POLITICS. 


Jh  Grand  Cmtest  JeUhrately  ntisidered;  or,  a  yiew  tf  the  Causes  and  fr^Mf 
Comefuences  of  the  threatened  Invasion  cf  Great  Britain.  With  a  Sketch  rf the 
lift  and  Actimu  ffthe  First  Consul;  /larticuUrly  since  the  Peace  rf  \  802.  Ad^ 
dressed  toBrUims.  By  Francis  Blagdon,  £fq.  To  which  are  subjoined  Notes, 
historical  and  ^filanatQiy,vud  a  British  War  iong,  set  /»  MusiCtfortheFidno 
foriey  hy  the  Author,  Bvo.  Pp.  80.  Is*  6d.  fine  papery  or  i2mo.  Is. 
common  paper.    Vemor  and  Hood. 

THE  very  laudable  intention  of  Mr^  Blagdon  has  been,  to  exhibit,  as  it 
were  at  a  fingle  couji  d*aril,  the  atrocities  and  infults  of  Buonaparte 
and  the  French  government  towards  this  country,  ever  fince  the  figning  of 
the  memorable  treaty  of  Amiens ;  the  pradicabitity  of  an  invafipn,  and  the 
probability  of  its  very  fpeedily  taking  place ;  and  the  dreadful  confequencef 
which  mud  inevitably  enfue,  in  the  event  of  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  ene* 
my.  The  chief  anions— deeds  of  horror  and  of  blood — of  the  Ufurper't 
liw  are  rapidly  (ketched,  and  Mr.  Blagdon  inceflantly  endeavours  to  mMm 
s  proper  ipirrt  into  his  countrymen^  the  )>eople  of  England. 

Fortunately  for  Britaun^  the  expulfion  of  aliens  has,  at  last,  taken  pYace; 
wecaonot^  neverthelefs,  Tefiain  from  noticing  a  pa(rage  in  the  P<^(t(cript 
to  this  pamphlet,  which  is  highly  important,  and  delerving  of  the  moil 
ferious  attention*  The  author  Oates  it  as  being  privately  rumoured,  "  that ' 
on  the  night  when  the  intelligence  fhali  reach  London,  that  the  French 
nave  attempted  to  land,  and  particularly  if  it  (bould  have  partially  fucceed- 
«<1,  the  emilTaries  here  are  inilruded  to  sbt  virb  to  theik  apart- 

aSNTS,  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS    Of  THB  MBTROPOtlS,   and  thuS  tO  produCO 

afcene  of  horror  and  cohfu(ion  iimilar  to  that  which  took  place,  by  means 
of  popi{h  infamy,  at  the  memorable  fire  of  London/' 

Mr.  Blagdon  has  been  happy  in  his  colied^ion  and  cond^nlation  of  fadsf 
iiift  pamphlet  is  well  calculat^  to  anfwer  every  end  for  which  it  is  in« 

^t.  Lxxiz.  yoL.  xvx.  /       H  tendedf 
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tended ;  and  we  coitliilly  wi(K  it  the  fttccefs  and  extenfiire  ctfcalatkm 
which  it  merits. 

^e  had  almoft  forgotten  to  mention  the  War  Song,  the  words  of  whkb 
arc  taken  from  a  fopner  number  of  our  Magazine,*  We  are  not  verjr  fci- 
entific  amateurs  of  mufic  ;  but  we  have  thrummed  it  over  on  our  old  piaiH>, 
and  we  think  the  melody  pretty,  ii^ple,  eaiy,  and  coni'equenily  well  adapt- 
ed  for  the  general  run  of  voices. 


ji  Plan  for  the  safe  Removal  rf  In/iahitfPtts,  not  military^  ftom  Tvums  an4  yillagts 
on  the  Coasts  of  Gfrat  Britain  and  IfelanJ,  in  the  Case  of  the  threatened  Imtui' 
sion :  with  Flections,  calculated  to  hasten  Prefiarations/or  that  Me4tsure,  l&j 
J.  Letlice,  D.  D.     8vo.     Pf.  +5.     U.  6d.     Clarke. 

THE  fubflance  of  this  plan  is,  to  call  parochial  meetings,  for  the  p«T- 
pofe  of  afcertaining,  and  making  into  alphabetical  lifts,  the  names,  with 
Cfte  numbers,  of  the  refpeclive  families,  and  (he  numbers  of  tliofe  e§,pMn 
of  walking,  or  to  he  carried*  with  the  appointment  of  teams,  &c.  Every 
arrangement  for  removal  is  to  be  made  j  each  individual  is  to  be  prefeoted 
with  a  numbered  ticket,  bcari^ig  his  name,  ilating  the  place  of  rendesevons, 
and  the  waggon  or  cart  which  he  is  to  attend  y  and  notices  are  to  be  affixed 
on  the  church  doors,  fpecif^ing  the  articles  of  fuHenance,  &c.  to  he  taken 
fyt  the  accommodation  of  the  fugitives.  And  ius'plan,  tlie  author  informs 
us,  has  been  adopted  in  the  parith  where  he  reiides. 
.  The  pamphlet  is  .well  wrilteH,  and  we  recommend  the  following  paf&ge 
tp  general  attention  :<— 

I  *'  Let  it  be  repeated,  gallant  defenders  of  your  country !  that  alJ  who 
do  not  f^ll  by  your  fwords  mud  be  driven  into  the  Tea*  For,  as  tlioughthe 
denunciation  of  a  prophet,  let  it  (ink  deep  into  every  ]^iti(l)  bofom,  and 
into  the  heart  of  every  faithful  fon  of  Erin;  that  if,  m  the  confidence  of 
Ae  firid  vidory,  mercy  ilio^ild  SncHne  you  to  fpare»  and  to  bold  parley  with 
a  remnant  beiore  you,  while  dryland  remaint;d  ibr«  their  footing,  with  a 
foe  who  has  fworn  before  landing  to  allow  no  quarter  to  faith  and  loyalty 
Iband  in  arms«  it  were  eventually  to  g4ve  up  your  caufe  in  the  very  lace 
ofconquefl.  They  would  miitake  your  mercy  for  failure  of  fpirit;  they 
would  regard  it  as  an  omen  of  no  diHant  iuccof^  to  themielves,  and  fee  no 
long  interval  between  prefent  parley  and  futupe  capitulation.  From  this 
asomqnt  they  would  meditate  new  invaiions,  aiad  return  home  but  to  fend 
one  blood  thirily  legion  after  another,  till, ,  perhaps,  all  their  hopes  and 
wifhefl  wefe  qrowned."  - 


Jh  French  Catfchi^nt :  hefv;een  aft  English  f^ldtmteer  and  €f  frenqh  Ptiswer.  Frm. 
.  the  British^^tum,  Sundi^,  Ang,  2%,  1803.  12mo»  Pp,  23.  Price  2d. 
-     Ginger. 

OF  this  cheap  little  pamphlet,  It  cannot  be  faid',  that  it  "keeps  the  word 

6f  promife  i6  the  ear,  but  breaks  it  to  the  hope:^*  (he  title  page  by  no 

,  toeans  does  juftice  to  the  contents.     To  the  Catechifra,  which  is  a  very 
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j^rat^jodicioasy  and  fcnfible  effufion^  are  jubjoined  th  Sidffi  ef  LlsfiJa^s 
Tintgiti  Ml  tie  French  Itivasion;  Tkt  lJsur/ir\  The  Jslandrf  Btitain^  a  Songt 
M^y  the  King  iivt  for  ever  /  m  Sorig,  to  the  tune  of  God  Savt  ih»  King  ;  and 
Master  Boney*s  Hearty  ff^elcome  to  England  t  heing  the  Song  ^  Songs,  and  wertt 
ail  the  Songs  in  tlie  IForld  /tvt  together  !  "  The  Ufurper,"  which  is  a  y^tg^ 
beautiftil  Ode«  b^  a  difiinguiflied  literary  chara6)er;  and  "Theinandot 
Britain/'  as  well  as  the  Calechifnij  are  from  The  British  Nejfitune,  a  week}/ 
news-paper^  which  we  have  before  had  occaiion  to  mention  in  terms  of  con^ 
mendation. 


Ju  EtigUsk  Tayhr  e^ual  to  Tu)$  French  Grenadiers ;  ^r,  Eternal  Shame  andjffaffnf 
on  the  dastardly  Coward,  zv/ip  tufiuld  not  shed  the  last  Drop  of  his  Blood  in  de* 
fence  of  his  King  and  Country.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  Pp.  24.  Price  Sd* 
or  Is.  6d.  per  Dozen.     Ginger.  ; 

THIS  is  a  fuppoHtitious  dialogue  between  a  Tailor  and  a  tailor  turned 
ibklier.  It  is  replete  wHh  loyalty  and  patriotifm,  ^nd  is  chiefly  intended  to 
imprefs  an  idea  of  the  poffibility  of  the  French  flotillas  eluding  the  vigi* 
biice  of  our  fleets,  reaching  our  Aiores,  and  effecling  a  landing.  Thjs  ii 
highly  proper,  as  the  people,  in  general,  evince  too  much  fecurity  in  th^ 
foppol^  imp^biiity  of  a  defcent. 

* 

The  hyedist  a  eentaining  Original  and  Sekct  TaptrSf  intended  t^  nuise^d  ammati 
the  British  Nation,  during  the  present  in^ortant  Crisis;  atid  to  direct  iistmited 
Energies  agedsut  the  petfidimu  Attempts  of  a  malignant,  cruel,  and  impiwu 
Foe,  jfddftfsed  to  all  patriotic  Persons ;  especially  te  the  Soldiert,  jailers ^  afii 
hsyal  Volmueers,  threugliput  EngUmd,  IVcda,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Recom-^ 
mended  fer  liheral  dss/rihution  in  every  City,  Town^  f^Hlage,  Camp,  and  Cottapt 
f  the  Untied  Kingdom.  8vo.  Nps.  L  11.  IIL  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  Price  3* 
etcby  or  2s.  6d.  per  Do^en.    Hkichard* 

THIS  is  a  -neatly  printed  periodical  paper,  partly  originali  partly  com^ 
piled,  containing  ibme  good  articleSA  jano,  on  the  whoIe>  very  weU  adapted 
to  the  prefent  moment, 

2k  Suhstanie  ^  the  cMrated  and  patriotic  Speech  ff  the  l^ght  Hon,  ^illiaik 
Pitt,  m  Friday,  July  22,  i  803,  on  the  General  Defence  Sill.  8vo.  pP.  1  e» 
Price  3d.  or  ^s.  per  Dozen.    Afperne* 

WE  very  much  approve  the  pra6tice  of  publifhing,  in  a  cheap  fbrm>  the 
more  valuable  and  patriotic  fpeechcs  of  Members  of  Parliament.  They 
carry  more  weight  with*  them  than  ordinary  publications,  and,cbnrequently, 
the  circulation" of-  them  ought  to  Be  |3romoted.  There  are  many  otb^ 
fpeecbes  which  #e  could  point  out>  that  might  be  diftributed  with  much 
good  effea. 
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ice  O&IOINAi  ClllTlClSM. 

•An  J/tfieal  to  th  PitMtc  Sprit  <f  Qrtut  Bfiiatn.     By  Charles  Mar(h,  Eftj.  of 
the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  €va.    Pr,  74.    3$.   CaddL 

THIS  certainly  is  not  the  mod  forcilfk  •'  A^pp a  l  "  that  was  ever  made; 
'but,  as  every  exertion,  however  feeble^  if  U'ell  direded,  mufl  be  produdive 
4ff  fome  beneficial  efTeci^  its  author  nieTits.rerj7e6lable  mention.  The  pre- 
JJint  crifis  has  l^een  the  means  of  producing  an  immenfe  number  of  poli- 
tical tradl^  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  all  equally  excellent,  or  equaHy  beneficial 
to  th^ir  literary  parents,  they  mu(t  comfole  themfelvea  with  the  reflexion, 
that  "virtue  is  its  own  revvaid." 

Proceedings  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Loyal  North  Sritons,  and  the  Speeck  ff 
Jamei  Mackintosh,  Bsq,     12iuo»     Pp.44'.     Longman  and  Rees.     i803« 

WHATEVER  our  opinion  may  be  on  the  wifdoni  and  vigoar  of  minis- 
terial meafares,  there  can  be  no  diverfity  of  fentiment  refpedltng  the  fpirit 
of  loyally  and  patfiotifni  which  our  prc'ient  fituation,  however  caufed^  has 
To  f>rong!y  manifelled.  A  confidt-rablc  number  of  North  Brifoni  o^red 
their  fervices  as  a  volunteer  corps ;  and  a  meeting  was  odveftKcd  to  be 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  on  Monday,  Auguft  ftlh,  1805  :  the 
advertifiemtnf  ftated  that  James  Mackintofh,  Efq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  vms  to 
be  in  the  chair.  About  four  hundred  genllemen  afl^mbled,  end  Mr.  Mafck- 
intolh  addrefTed  them  in  a  fpeech  worthy  of  his  high  reputation  for  genias 
and  eloquence.  The  original  intention  of  the  meeting  was  to  confider  the 
.propriety  of  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefly,  exprefBng  loyalty  and^  intioiable  aV> 
tachment  to  him  at  the  prefent  awful  crifis,  vfrhich  he  forcibly  defcribed  in 
ja  few  words.  "  His  Majefty's  throne  is  now  attacked,  htcouse  it  »  the 
bulwark  of  the  rights  of  his  fuhjeds,  ofth^  independence  of  all  nations, 
and  of  all  that  remains  of  liberty  in  the  w^rfd.  Never  was  the  king  of 
a  free  people  expofed  to  fo  honourable  a  danger.  Never  were  freemen  fo 
fmperioufly  called  upon  to  rally  round  their  prince.*^  Doubts  had  afifen 
whether  a  military  body  fhoulddoan  a6l  which  r»,  or  ought  to  be,  the  re- 
fult  of  deliberation.  Mr.  Mackintoftidifapproved  of  men  a/Todatcd  for  a 
military  purpofe  afTumiVig^  a  deliberative  function.  '  On  this  important  fub- 
ject  the  tbllowing  were  his  words :  ''^The  firlttfti  conftitutiOn,  guided  in 
this,  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  l^y  the  wifeft  principles  of  liberty,  has  Inter- 
dicted armed  bodies  from  deliberative  acts,  and  our  loyalty  will  not  be  the 
Jefs  zealow?,  or  tlie  l«fs  known,  becaufe  we  ab/tain  from  doing  that  whtch« 
in  our  military  character  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  reconcileable  to  the*  beft 
principles  of  the  laws  of  our  country.  We  fliall  nbt  fight  her  bailies  the 
worfe  for  (hewing  reverence  to '  her  lavvs.'*  On  thefe  grounds  he  thought 
the  addrefs  fliould  be  pottponed.  In  exhibiting  the  grounds  of  our  appre- 
henfions  from  France,  Mr.  Mackintofli  accurately  marks  the  extent  and 
.limits.  ''  We  have  to  do  with  an  enemy  who  is  not  deterred  by  difficulties 
p.r  dangers^  He  will  not  content  himfelf  with  one  fort  of  aluck.  He 
wiJI  not  be  driven  from  his  purpofe  by  the  defeat  of  fomb  attempt.  No- 
thing will  be  left  undone  for  the  deftruction  of'the^  only  country  that  fiands 
between  univerfal  tyranny.  Againft  fuch  a  foe  fupinenefii  woufd  be  de- 
frruction,  but  courage  and  enei gy  is  prcfervation.*  Let  us  not  rely  on  the 
afiiHance  of  foreign  powers.  Is  it  to  be  endured,  that  this  great  and  gallant 
jaation,  which  has  fought  in  the  frcnt  of  every  battle  for  the  liberties  of 
"ffirope,  and  which^  in  fpite  of  intolent  boail,  has  oAen  fought  them  tingle 
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handed,  (hall  he  taught  trembling  lo  look  for  its  fafet^  bj  every  retttrn  of  a 
coumr.     It  is  not  thus  that  a  fiej?,  and  proud,  and  mighty  nation  can  be 
fa  few     Let  us  look  to  foreigii  hates,  whh  a  wilh  that  they  may  be  our  friends, 
wtlh  no  fear  of  their  becoming  our  eofimies,  but  with  a  determined  refoiu* 
tibo  to  expe6f  iafety  from  ourielves,  and  from  ourfelves  alone  !'*  Unanimitjr 
Mr.  MackiiUofh  cxpecls,  with  very  few  excepfions,  becaufe  he  can  cooceiv*^ 
but  very  few  inducements  to  treachery.*  ''No  man,"  he  fays,  "can  niow 
fecond  the  views  of  the  enemy  but'a  coward,  or  a  mercenary,  or  a  robber, 
or  a  parricide.     A  coward,  who  (brinks  from  perfbnal  danger-^  merce- 
nary, who  is  corrupted l)y  the  enemy— a  robbery  who  defires  lo  '(hare  the 
phmder  of  his  boned  fellow  citizens  ;  or  a  paf.  icide,  who  is  aduated  by  aiT 
unnatural  and  irapioi^  malignity  againil  his<rountry.     I  can  cottcei.^e  no 
other  motive  for  treachevYi  CKcepi,  indeed,  that  perveriion  of  nndefltand***. 
iag  which  borders  apon  infantty.^    The  enemy ,>  however,  he> admits  faaa 
feme  allien.     '^  His  aliie*  are  th^.marrierers  of  Lord  Kilwarden,  who  have 
feieded  an  innocent/defeucelefe/pnoiiciaagiiiratey  not'obnoxiqus.ev«n  t» 
t)iemfdves,/AS  their  (ijR  viAtst,. Icnr  ao!  other conceirr able  parpofe^  but  that, 
of  forewarning  of  th^  •  alrocioas  harhanty  which  we  are  to  expe^  fron^ 
them,  and  of  appr ifing  thai  they  dai'pii«  tvery  coitiideratioii  of  private  viih 
tae,  or  of  fmbiic  Aaiion,  that  ever,  topped  the  dagger  of  the  vSS^SinJ* 
Twice  before  have  the  enteroios  of  Britain  and  of  Eotope  placed  theishopei 
on  a  barbaroas  fe^ion  in  Ireland.    '':  Philip  U.  ofieced  Ireland  independ- 
ence, which  he  knew  (he  coald  not  enjoy,  that  he  -fnight  reduce  her  under 
kif  yoke,  and  employ  her  as'an  .inftnaaient  ioentlave  England,  and  witfai 
her  all  civiliaged  nations.     Looi»XlV*  at  tbe  giorioits  sera  of  the  revohitioii,x 
held  out  the  fame  lying  offers  of  liberty  to  Ireland,  that  he  might  again  en*"-^ 
fiave  both  Ireland  and  England*    Twice  did  our  aiicei^ars  refcue  Uie  Iri(h 
people  from  the  fedion  of  the(i»  tyrants^  and  reflore  them  to  that  Ipirit  o^ 
£|agii&  oonununion,.  which  abne  could  repair  the  errors,  misfevtunes,  and 
nilgoveruinent  of  paft  time^,  which  hks  made  great  advances  in  repairing 
them,  and  whtch^  if  it  be  (uffi^red  io  proc(»d,  wiU*  finally  repair  them  all, 
as  fer  as  the  infifiitity  of  human  legiflation  will  allow.''  '  The  ipeaker  pro-i 
ceeded  to  ^iate  the  obligations  incurred  by  en.dlment  in  a  volmiteer  corps* 
la  his  peroration'he  mentioned  the  combined  effefts  of  natives  of  the  three 
aaited  realmn,  and  the  o^ianimity  that  prevailH  among  the  upright  in  all  th<» 
three  to  defend  th^ntelves  againll  a  foreign  tyrai^t  and  robber.     "  1  knoiv 
I  fpeak  the  fen  timent  of  every  lionef^  man,  EngliQiman,  Irishman,  or  Scotch* 
loan,  when  i  fay,  that  we  will  maintain  inviolable  that  noble  union  which 
a.as  confolidated  on  the  plains  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  every  nation  was 
Beprefented  by  her  hero ;  when  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  leconded  by 
Lord  Htttchiufon,  and  aided  by  Sir  Sid*iey  Smith  !  Such  a  union  we  wili 
ratify  by  our  valour,  and,  if  need  be,  ieol  with  our  blood  V    ile  concluded 
in  the  following  energetic  words.     *•  We,  my  countrymen,  will  rather  feek 
freedom  in  the^grave,  than  endure  a  degradc^d  exigence,  with  the  hideous 
fpeQacIe  before  our  eyes  of  a  foreign  tyranny  erecied  in'  this  ancient  and 
chofen  abode  of  liberty,"    This  is  a  fpeech  highly  meritorious  in  purpdfe, 
and  maiie^ly  in  ^execution,  and  fully  maintains  the  high  charade/  of  its  au- 
thor.   Mr.  Mackintofh,  in  political  dodrines,  is  a  very  (Iriking  inftanV|  of 
genius  previouH  to  the  acquirement  of  Ovperienre  deviaHnj<  intQ  erroneous 
theory,  but,  after  maturity  of  refieclion,  abandoning  vilionayi peculation  for 
fcM  wifdom. 

H  3  /  DIVINITY, 
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DIVINITY. 

^  Sermon  breached  nt  St,  Andrevis  Church,  Pfymufh,  at  the  Vhitrntim  j^lhc  Ve- 
nerable Raljih  Barnes,  M,  if.   Archdtacw  of  Totness^  May  21  g   1803,  by 
J.  Bidlake^  B.  A.  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cla* 
*     rence,  and  Mailer  of  the  Grammar  School.     8vo,     P?.29.   Is.     Hajr- 
don,  Fl^aioulh ;  Murr.  y,  London. 

THIS  di/courfe  from  the  I'ith  ver.  ]  ft  chap,  of  3d  Eplflle  of  St.  Peierj 
"  I  mil  tut  he  negligent  to  fattym  akoa]fs  in  rgmemhrofKe  tjf  thete  ihh^s, 
thufkye  kntno  them  and  he  estahlhhed  in  thcprtunt  tfuth,^'  is  replete  wtlh  jii* 
dicSws  remark,  and  good  couiifel  to  the  clergy.  The  foliowing  obfervae 
tton,  we  cQncetve,  will  in  locne  degree  appFy  to  the  evatigelicai  temeken 
within. the  paie  of  the  church,  who.exfouud  -but  apply  .not,  wbo  are  fo 
oantiottally  employed  in  laying  the  lbyndati<Mi,  but  never  thiak.  of  raifing 
aav  fupeffitruclure ;  by  whom.  Chriftian  aioralfty  iscoofidefed  as  totally  ir« 
l«fev«t)tto«lhedodriiie  of  the  Goi'pel«  aod  who  de  all  they  cau«to  coiUrp^ 
^brttbe  pfHrpofe  of  our  blefled  Lord's  example,  by  incei&ruiv  snfi  fling  upon 
dodvihal  psinciplet  to  the  total  excioiioD  of  bis  preceptive  law. 

'<  In  order  to  prepare  ourielves  for  the  reception  of  religious  truth,  wo 
fhcraid  firft  endeavour  to  imprels  our  mitods  with  enlarged  ideas  of  the 
Deity  himfelf;  for  this  is  the  (ibundaiion  of  all  lublequent  opinion.  Nar-. 
row  cenoeptions  of  the  divine  attribute's,  produce  narrow  dedudions,  and 
difqualify  ns  from  comprehending  any  eularged  ideas  of  his  dilpenfation. 
As  the  eye  by  long  continuance  in  dockiiel^  ifrom  a  coutradion  of  the  pu- 
pti,  becomes  incapable  of  fuftaining  a  Arong  light,  lo  the  mental  &coltie& 
may  be  difquahfied  from  bearmg  a  iufficient  degree  of  illumination.  Again* 
t>y  accoAoming  ourfelves  to  look  only  at  the  parts  of  a  fubjed,  like  in« 
feels,  whofe  vifual  organs  ace  linali,  we  tball  become  incapable  of  oompre» 
Iiending  the  whole  in-olpedt  before  us.  From  fuch  narrow  apprebeniioos 
artfe  theablurditiesof  enthuliaihi.  The  fir  ft  principles  of  religion  being 
centraded,  i'ubfequent  views  are  narrow  and  partial.  To  tbis  muft  be  at* 
tributed  the  ftrange  infatuation  which  fednceif  even  men  of  txltication,  to 
the  fniferable  deluftons  of  fanaticifm.  Blinded  by  heated^imagiualion,  they 
convert  religion  into  a  mere  r ha pTody  of  words ;  and  infread  of  enlightent 
ing  and  expanding  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  deepen  the  twilight  of  igv 
noram  e,  and  overwhelm  it  with  total  darknefs.  ■  This  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  becaufe  religions  enthufiaim  is  more  generally  prevalent  in  the 

f  relent  day,  than  is  reconcileabie  with,  the  general  incrcaje  of  knowledge, 
f  tbis  fervent  zeal  were  employed  to  excite  the  fluggithnefs  of  indifference, 
€»r  to  awaken  the  finner  from  the  tieep  of  infatuated  gailt,  it  might  not  on? 
]y  be  innocent  hut  even  ufeful.  Unhappily*  however,  ^pattcal  opiniont 
are  injurious  to  the  important  ipterefts  of  morally  ;  morality  the  only  true 
Jeft  ofreligioTi,  the  demonftrative  life  of  faith;  the  fruit  b^  which  the  va- 
lue of  the  tree  can  alone  be  eftimated ;  morality  the  body,  by  which  alone 
the  fpiritual  exiftcnce  is  evident;  the  living  exfmplihcalion  of. the  diviiw 
l^tt'Hbuies;  (he  perfeclion  of  man,  Aod  (he  intellectuai  creation  of  God." 


^>ft 


i^ki^  ami  C^tna^ ;  a  Setmon  hrettched  in  Fm-iland  Chaffl,  m  SunJ/ty  Miming, 
Jafy  17,  1803,  by  the  Rev.  lohn  Crofts,  A.  M.  Minifter  of  Portland' 
Chapel.     12010.     Pf.  i2.     3d.  or  2s.  Od.  per  doiLMi.     Hatchard. 


THIS  difcoarfe,  the  confiderabie  merit  of  which  has  carried  ii  through 
two  editions,  holds  a  pre-eminent  rank  among  the  patriotic  efiurts  of  our 
church  at  this  eventful  period.  From  Hezckiah*s  prayer,  in  the  \))X\^  chap, 
of  the  2d  Book  of  Kings,  our  reverend  author  has  drawn  a  Hriking  paral- 
lel between  the  inapious  daring  of  the  t)rant  Sennacherib  and  the  no  lefs. 
Uafphemotts  ^efumptioii  of  the  blood-itained  Corlican  i — and.  thus  1^  ap- 
plies it. 

'*  Of  (hat  reliftlefs  and  overwhelming  flood,  which  like  a  deluge  faai. 
poared  alor»g,  this  our  country,  aod  this  alone,  has  elfectuaily  Itemmed* 
tiie  torrent.  Of  that  artful  and  ambitious  enemy,  which,  like  the  /Vflyrif-^ 
an,  has  aflailed  the  nations,  the  defpiler  of  public  faith;  the*  dillurber  of 
ibeial  order,  the  deAroyer  of  mankind,  and  Uie  deiier  of  God,  tliis  our 
eoimtry,  and  this  alone,  fnccefsfuliy  has  checked  the  fangainary  ambilioD* 
We  have  (food  fingle  in  the  gap — we  have  beheld  the  ooniisderate  powers^ 
that  opposed  hts  defolatiog  progrefs,  ibrink  from  the  contUd,  difmaycd 
and  overoome*--we  have  beheld  them,  like  Hamath  and  Arpad,  and  th« 
natioBs,  that  fell  before  Sennacherib,  receive  the  y^  rf  the  coiuueror^  and. 
having  begun  by  ^ghting  undier  our  banners,  before  the  cloie  of  the  conteli 
they  have  been  compelled  to  arm  againft  us.  Still  we  have  opposed,  and, 
hy  God'*  blefling,  with  fuccefs. 

"  Against  us,  therefore,  its  envied  and  ancient  rival,  but  now  mucli 
its  foe,  have  all  the  weapons  of  revolutionized  France  been  infaliabi^  cm^ 
ployed.  It  has  attempted,  by  fecrel  influence  to  undermine,  by  open  vio*- 
lence  to  deflroy,  tlie  proud  foundations  of  our  nation's  glory — (o  wreil 
from  us  our  religion,  our  laws,  our  independence;  to  tainf  our  bolbms 
with  the  deadly  poifon  of  its  infe6lioos  principles ;  to  ere6t  the  flandard  of 
infidelity  and  rebeMion ;  and,  having  debaied  the  mind  to  the  loweA  and 
ttoft  licentious  turpitude,  to  acquire  over  the  body  an  eafy  and  refiftlefS 
triumph  !  Such  have  long  bten^its  inveterate  aims ;  and  they  have  been 
pttrfued  by  every  means  which  the  moii  ingenious  and  lubtle  malice  could 
umft — hitherto  baffied  in  tbefe  boftile  etfurtx,  it  now  prepares  to  ftrike 
aM,  b&tdeadly>  blow««*to  fursound  with  an  invading  holl  ourchoien  !(♦ 
rael— to  pour  its  rapacious  multitudes  upon  our  coall — to  make  thii  land 
of  Canaan  the  fcenu  of  blood  and  deibiation— *to  give  oun  property  to  law- 
kfs  rapine;  and  to  devote  our  lives  to  the  (word. 

•'  After  the  full  experience  we  have  already  enjoyed  of  the  divine  mcr* 
cy,  the  alarm,  which  fuch  thfieats  found  in  our  ears,  ihould  rouze,  but  ht}i  . 
inttmidate-^thould  excite,  not  terror,  but  exertion !— We  niuit  feel  that^ 
not  a  Ihuggle  for  power ;  not  the  ardour  of  conqueli ;  not  the  pro!  }}e^t  of 
an  empty  triumph ;  but  theexiflence  of  our  beii,  our  dearefi,  our  molt  in* 
valoable  rights,  i^  now  the  priae  of  contention,  and  calls  us  to  the  fiuldl 
This  convidion  will  rnfufe  new  eiiergy  into  our  fouls;  a  deep  (enie  of  the 
ineitimable  importance  of  thole  bletlTngs  we  have  at  frake  mn(i  animate 
the  free  and  indcpend^t  fpirit  of  an  inlulted  and  indignant  nation,  to  its 
higheft  pttcli.  We  h»ve  feen  that  th-j  Providence  of  Uod  Iws  boon  emi* 
nently  difplayed  in  the  nrotedion  of  thole,  who  have  a  deep  leni'e  of  his 
goodnefs-^ajuft  value  tor  their  own  bleiftngs— and  evince  an  undaunted 
murage  in  their  defence.-^For  this  divine  aid  we  now  devoaUy  pray  i  not 

H  4  expecting 
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cxpe6ttng  the  Almighty  to  make  bare  his  arm  by  a  iniracii]o««  interpofiticMi^ 
or  fend  a.i  artgel  to  deftroy  our  enemies ;  but  in  the  fervent  hope,  that  he 
will  infpire  us,  wiih  one  heart,  jand  one^confent,  to  contend  in  a  juii  and 
righteous  caufe  with  energy  and  zeal  ;  and  thus  enable  us  to  triumph  over 
the  power  and  malice  of  pur  enemies." 

The  preacher  then  com  iudes  with  the  following  animating  addrefs,  em- 
traded  from  the  1ft  and  2d  chapters  of  the  lit  book  of  Maccabees. 

"  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  be  ye  ftrong  in  the  Lord)  and  of  good  con- 
jage. 

"  Fear  not  the  words  of  a  finful  man;  for  his  glory  (hall  be  as  worms- 
to-day  he  is  lifted  up,  and  to-morrow  he  ftjall  not  be  found;  becauie  he 
will.be  returned  to  his  dull,  and  his  thoughts  come  to  nothing — for  the  vic- 
tory of  battle  ftandeth  not  in  the  maliitude  of  an  hod,  but  (Irengtb  coroetla 
from  Heaven.  They  come  againft  us  in  much  pride  and  iniquity,  to  dc* 
jft:oy  us  and  our  wives,  and  o»ir  children,  and  to  fpoil  us — we  fight  for  our 
lives  and  for  our  laws— now  then  be  ye  very  aealous  for  this  caule  and  for 
the  covenant  of  our  fathers— call  to  remembrance  thetf  noble  aQs;  and 
fliew  yourfelvcs  !o  be  their  fons-^arm  yoorfelves  !  be  valiant  and  in  readi- 
ncfs !  that  ye  may  fight  with  the  e  enemies,  that  are  affemWed  togetber 
againft  us,  to  delti  oy  ws  and  our  fan«5luary — then  (hall  ye  obtain  fafety  and 
deliverance— glory  and  honour  among  the  nations  of  the  earth—- «uid  an 
cverlafting  name,  that  (hall  not  he  cut  off." 

Ohedimceto  G<rvernmcnt,  Reverence  to  the  Censtitutim,  an  J  Resistance  to  Banajiarf/? 
a  Seimm  preached  at  Bury  St.  Edmund^s,  before  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Chi^ 
Baton  Macdonald,  and  the  Hon,  Mr^  Baron  Hot  ham,  at  the  j^ssizes,  hdld  then 
July  29,  1803  ;  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Edw.  Stewart,  A,  M:  Chaplain  to 
the  SherifT.  4to.  Pp.  1«.  Is.  6d,  Gedge,  Bury  St.  Edmund's;  Bio 
kerftair,  London. 

FROM  that  very  appropriate  text  in  (he  3d  chapter  of  tlieEpilllefo 
Titua— -Pvf  them  in  mind  to  he  subject  to  /trincifialities  amdjuimexs^  ta  •i^.ttt^igU' 
tratti,  to  be  teeufy  to  every  good  vtork,  Mr.  Stewart  has  produced  a  valuable  di& 
«ourfe,  embracing  the  three  chief  topics  which  claim  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lishmen at  the  prefent  hour.  He  hasi  argued  the  fundamental  principle  of 
bis  liermon  v  that  obedience  to  government  is  a  Chriilian  dodriqe»"  with 
much  ingenuity. 

•  "  You  are  ieniible  that  fubmidion  is  laid  down  in  the  moft  exprefs  and 
abfolute  terms;  that  Chriilianity,  upon  ics  fitH  eftabliA>menl>  being  roilfe- 
prefented  to  the  feveral-  powers  then  fubiiiling,  or  miiunderHood  by  fome 
oi-  its  profelytes,  there  was  occafion  to  urge  the  neceihty  of  obedience,  as 
•an  apology  to  the  former,  and  a  direction  to  the  latter.  The  chief  con* 
tfoveriies  therefore  drawn  from  Scripture  concerning  Governxuent,  have 
related  not  fa  much  to  the  objed,  as  to  the  extent  of  obedience ;  ibme  few 
enthufiaih  only,  or  fome  y^ry  corrupt  profeOors,  having  endeavoured  to 
build  a  church  upon  the  ruins  of  the  (late,  and  to  eflablilh  the  kingdom  of  . 
.Chrift  bydcllroying  the  feverai  empires  in  the  world.  .  l.he  oieatures  gf 
fubiiiillion,  as  they  have  been  agitated  by  many  writers,  ha\e  been  clearly 
illuil rated,  and  they  who  have  confidered  the'  matter  moft  impartially  have 
fliewn,  beyond  contradidion,  that  Chrlilianity  leaves  Government  as  it 
found  it ;  that  aJl  the  commands  in  the  New  Tellament  prei's  nothing  more 
U»ao  the  general  doctrine  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  fiibmilfion  iq  the  pov?- 


Difnfnfym  '^$ 

cft  e(hiMilbed»  upon  whatever  foandation  they  (land.    Chriniaitityconl^ 
ders  mankind  in  a  religious  capacit)  only:  it  enjoins  u»  to  be  fubjed  lo 
every  ordinance  of  man,  that'  i»  to  eve.y  command  of  govemorSy  acttti^ 
within  the  limkf:  of  their  authority^  contiitent  with  qur  duty  to  Oo<l,  who, 
for  hi«  own  wile  purposes,  does  by  the  providential  eoor  e  of  things  vary 
the  lefpedive  to.  ms  of  Government,  and  divert  the  Itreams  of  power  int<» 
d  flerent  cbanneis.    The  obedieni-e  of  a  roan,  confidered  as  a  member  of 
foviet/y  i»  determined  by  the  appointment  of  the  legillative  power  in  tltat 
ibciet.  to  which  he  b.'longs,  and  the  authority  of  laws  duly  promulged; 
ami  reaches  no  farther  than  the  external  behaviour :    That  of  a  Chriitinny 
coniidered  as  iuch,  extendi^  to  ttie  iprings  ot    a6)ion,  is   refolved    into  th« 
obligations  of  conscience,  directed   by  the* will  of  God,  ihe<only  fupremft 
and  ab'olttte  governor  of  all  mankind.     Whatever  conduces  to  the  generd 
good  of  mankind  is  the  fnbjeci  of  iocial  virtue,  and  the  command  '  that 
we  love  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves,  ^nA  that  we  do  to  others  as  we  wotiM 
tliey  (hoold  do  unto  ns,'  makes  it  our  duty  to  promote  it.     That  our  own 
happinefs  is  concerned,  and  the  public  welfare  a  benefit  to  the  individual^ 
is  owing  to  the  goodnefs  of  our  indulgent  lawgiver,  v  ho  has  been  pleaied 
to  efhibliih  an  happy  conned) ion  between  duty  and  interefl,-  and  is  not  (b 
properly  the  reafoR  lor  compliance,  as  a  motive  to  it:  for  whate\'er  natu- 
ral advantages  God  hath  annexed  to  the  |)eribrmance  of  moral  actions;  ho«r 
confonant  toever  they  may  appear  to  the  reafons  «nd  relations  of  things,, 
they  are  no  otherwife  moral  than  as  they  have  a  referenrti  to  the  will  of 
him  who  has  conflilMted  thole  relations,  who  by  right  of  creaiion  has  au- 
thority to  enjoin  what  laws  he  thinks  proper,  and  by  his  unlimited  power 
is  able  to  enfoice  obedience  to  whatever  he  commands.     1  he  <eaibns  and 
legations  of  things  may  be  a  medium  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  kntjwiedgo 
of  oor  duty;  and  a  hibordinate  inducement  to  it,  but  obligation  muli  rcH 
Upon  the  will  of  a  foperior.    Were  it  not  fo,  our  engageujeuts  to  ad  would 
bjs  different  according  to  the  capacities  of  men  to  judge,  and'  we  Ihould  he 
inorcorlefs  religious,  in  prop<vrtion,  not  to  the  red  it ude  of  the  will,  but 
to  the  meafure  of' the  underftanding.     No  adion,  limply  confidered,  is 
good  or  bad ;  it  is  the  intention  which  determines  the  moiality  or  obliquity 
of  it.    Our  inclination  therefore  is  ^he  true  mea  ure  of  our  obedience,  .be- 
caufe  this  is  founded  in  the  will,  and  a  principle  of  religicm  in  tlie  heart 
confecrates  every  adion  into  a  religious  fervice.     But  as  the  -principle  it 
what  determines  the  nature  of  our  adions,  and  the  perfection  of  oor  duty. 
it  is  equally  neceflary  that  we   manifell  that   principle  by  our  beliaviour. 
If  then  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  miniRers  to  inculcate  the  fundamental  oblrgji-^ 
lions  ofteligion,  when  they  have  eftabltlhed  the  great  law  of  piety  to  God, 
end  obedience   to  his  commands  in   whatever  particulars  he  has  di reded 
this  difpodt ion  to  be  exerted,  it  will  be  proper  for  them  in  His  name,  and 
by  His  authority,  to  require  the  perlormance.     We  can  ii%  a  princij)!e  of 
virtue  in  the  heart  upon  no  other  foundation  than  the  will  of  God.     But 
with  regard  to  particu'ar   injunclions,  wherever  he  hath  been  pleafed  to 
explain  the  immediate  advantages,  or  we  are  capable  of  diicerning  ihem, 
and  we  can  add  the  inducement  of  prefent  interefl ;  we  are  at  Jiberlvixit 
on'y  to  command,  but  to  perfuade,  to  urge  as  wei.l  the  motives  of  intere(l, 
as  the  ebligations  ofduty.^  ' 

Mr.  Stewart  will  pardon  us  if  we  make  one  extrad  more. 
''  If  the  argument  drawn   from  the  nature  and  ends  o(  Government  be 
fifficieftt  to  engage ••  dutiful  compliance  with- authority  upon  religious 

priu- 
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principles,  haw  much  more  firongly  will  it  conclude  in  our  own  cifis^  aad 

xccommen'd  a  read^  obedience,  if  we  are  (o  happy  as  to  live  under  tiat 
mrticular  form  which  is  befl  calculated  to  (ecure  the  Eenerai  parpofe.^- 
That  fuch  is  our  fltuation  will  appear  from  a  ihort  con li deration  of  our  re- 
ligious and  civil  e/lablifbment.  Our  rell^iriou  is  true  and  genuine  Ohrii^ 
tianity,  reformed  fom  the  groft  errors  of  Popery,  and  free  from  the  wiU 
frenzy  of  euthufiaTro.  Difclaiming  ail  coercive  methods,  our  church  allows 
to  others  the  liberty  which  die  lyu  vindicated  to  herfelf,  and  treats  ivilb 
lenity  and  forbearance  tbofe  who  think  tiiemlelvcs  obliged  to  dillent  frum 
ber;  her  public  fervice  Is  neither  deilitute  of  grace  and  dignity,  nor  vd 
laborioufly  nor  fancifully  ceremonious;  neither  iupinely  negiigcsnts  not 
vainly  ofientatious;  her  ooctrines  are  authorifed  by  the  fcriptures;  her  pre* 
cepts  are  calculated  to  procure  and  to  perpetuate  the  peace  and  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind.  Next  to  tliis  ineliimable  biefling  is  that  of  our  Law& 
and  Government.  The  mixed  form  of  our  Government  gives  coiiilitoiional 
vigour  tb  the  whole ;  in  a  great  meafure  (ecures  to  us  the  peculiar  advao* 
tages  and  exempts  us  from  the  inconveniences  of  otlier  ibrms.  Laws  to 
which  we  give  our  confent — trials  by  our  equals — independent  judges,  thsU 
fingular  guard  and  i'ence  of  liberty,  which  prevents  the  detaining  ooso's 
perfons  on  ilate  pretences,  and  can  only  be  fufpended  by  an  ai6l  of  the  ie- 

£ 'nature,  when  they  think  it  requifite  for  the  public  iafety;  a  liberty  of 
,eaking  and  writing,  accountaUe  not  to  a  foreign  defpot,  but  only  ta 
the  laws ;  are  amongit  our  envied  privileges,  and  cortributc  to  ibrm  a  coo* 
ilitution,  than  which  a  better  could  not  have  been  contrived,  to  keep 
within  due  bounds  the  power  of  the  Prince  on  one  hand,  a&)d  the  liberty  of 
thepeopl%OD  the  other.  , 

**  If  we  look  backward  and  compare  onr  prefent  fituation  with  that  of 
our  f<>reia(hers  at  any  former  time :  if  we  look  around  us  and  compare  onr 
own  condition  in  tins  refped  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations}  even 
with  free  and  regenerated  France,  where,  we  are  told,  has  been  «e(ia« 
bliilied  *  tAe  nrnt  sin/undms  ioulgloriws  edifice  tf  liieriy  ever  erected  t^ca  thefemtm 
datm  ff  humem  ifitegritjf  in  mrjf  time  or  contitfy:*  i(,  I  fay,  we  compare  our* 
felves  witi)  that  '  Great  Natiw/  we  ftiall  fee  abundant  reaibn  to  rejoice  iQ 
ou^  lot,  and  to  magnify  the  goodnefs  of  God  towards  us." 

Its  iatrinfic  merit  lutliciently  recommends  this  feniibl^,  ioganionsand 
iealbnable  dit'courfe  to  the  attention  of  our  readers;  but  after  bearing  our 
^efiimony  to  that,  wc  (hould  not  eaiily  forgive  ourfelves  were  we  to  omit 
informing  them   that  the  proftts  arifing  from  its  fale  are  intended  to  bo 

S'veo  to  the  boats'  crews  of  the  Naiad  frigate,  Capt.  Wallis,  who,  under 
e  command  of  Mr.  Deane,  firii  lieutenani,-«-Mr.  Louis,  third  lieuteaant,-*^ 
]Lieut.  Irwin  of  the  marines,  MeOVs.  Gordon,  G  !enny,  and  Edward  Stewart, 
(smof  the  author),  all  volunteers,  brought  oif  a  French  national  fchooner, 
%A  Piovidence,  lying  in  the  Straits  in  tliebay  of  E^eft,  on  the  Jth  of  July, 
2803.  We  congr^itu  late  the  reverend  author  on  the  (bare  which  his  foa 
had  in  this  noble  deed.  May  the  Oiield  and  buckler  of  Heaven  preferve 
\\^  the  mortal  hour  of  contefl  a  youth  of  fuch  gallant  promile,  and  long  may 
'}i  be  ere  the  laureb  of  the  phild  wUiier  o^  the  pareoi*s  tomb ! 


^  Snina^ 


i  ^ermmhreachtil^wt  th  TUlanthn^k  Socie^,  M  Thursday^  Ahrll  28^  1 803. 
By  Ihonias  Biddulpb^  A.  M.  Miniiter  of  St.  Jamea's^  Biiftol, 'and  of 
3<:ngworth,  in  Worcefterihire;  and  Chapkin  lo  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Powager  Lady  Bag^t.     8vo.     Pp.  2d.     Is-     Rpfe,  Bri»lol. .. 

THIS  ift  a  truly  pious  and  a  pathetic  difcourle^  preached  in  the  caufe  of 
aitaoft  beneficial  inititation^  etiabliihed  at  Brittbl,  for  the  pur  pole  of  fc* 
curing  pro^i6ofi  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Tubiierriber's  to  a  fund 
railed  upon  fimikir  principles  to  th^^fe  ei  the  Pelican  Otiice,  tn  Loudon;—-' 
The  ibitowang  paiiage  will  afford  our  readers  lufiicieut  proof  of  both  the 
]^y  and  paltioa  of  this'  weil-written  fermon* 

'*  There  ia  a  tribute  of  approbation  due  to  the  Philanthropic  Society  on 
another  ground^  which  malt  not  be  palled  over  with  neglect.     1  mean  the 
religioas  appearance  given  to  ita  inilitation  by  the  prixent  attendance  of 
ki  membera  in  the  houle  of  God.     Every  a6l  of  a  rational  mind  ihould  be 
connected  with  religion ;  and  more  el'peciaily  Oiould  every  important  itep 
(hat  we  take  in  life,  be  preceded  by  an  acknowledgment  o<  God  as  our 
Cr^tor,  onr  Pneferver;  and  Redeemer;  and  be  eonlecrated  by  prayer  and 
praile.    '  Whatever  we  do,  all  is  to  be  done  in  the  name  <.r  our  Lord  Je<» 
fQsChrt(l>  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  Him.'    '  In  all  our 
wavsweare  to. acknowledge  Him,  that  he  may  direcl  our  paths.'    Yoif 
have  done  well  therefore,^  my  brethren,  in  laying  youcfelves  and  yimr  in- 
vitation before  the  ibotl^ool  of  the  throne  of  grace.     6n  the  bleiiiiig  of 
God  depends  tihe  fuocefs  of  whatever  we  undeitake.     'in  Him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.'    He  mud  *  prevent  us  in  all  our  xloinga' 
by  His  moft  gracious  favour,  and  further  us  by  His  continual  help;'  or 
odwrwilb  we  can  bring  no  fcheme  in  which  we  embark,  to  ^n  happy  ter* 
mtnation.    To  walk  in  a  Date  of  friendlbip  with  Him  and  of  obedit^nce  ten 
Him,  aRer  the  exaniple  of  Enoch,    is   both  our  high  privilege  and  our 
boatiden  duty.     Let  every  future  llep,  then,  which  )ou*take,  whether  air 
sfaciety  orM  individuals;  whether  unitedly  or  feparately,  correfpond  witb 
tUs  pre) iminary  flep.     Remember  that,  by  your  per  knial  appearance  thia 
day  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  houle,  you  have  profetled  )our  entire  de* 
pehdance  on  Him  and  devotednefs  to  Him.     And  Oh,  remember  the  cer* 
tainty  and  near  approach  of  that  awful  event,  death,  on  the  expectation  of 
which  your  fociety  ia  founded.     By  enrolling  your  names  in  the  catalogue 
ef  fabfcribers  to  the  Philanthropic  Fund,  you  explicitly  avow,  in  language 
more  energetic  than  that  of  words,—'  I  am  a  dying  man,  ami  I  kntiv  not  the 
ie^^wy  death*  .  Any  inflance  therefore  of  levity,  any  tendency  to  irreli- 
{ion,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  object  of  your  lociety,  hoflile  to  il% 
defigtt,  and  detrimental  to   its  interefl.     Its  3bje£t  is  a  preparation  ff^r 
death.    As  a  motto  you  may  properly  fele6t  and  adopt  the  ibiemn  ucclar 
iJttion  of  St.  Paul,  •  //  is  aftptinttd  tinto  mm  mce  to  die,*    And  a*  '  GodlineiS,^ 
i- e.  an  univertal  regard  to  God  in  all  our  thoughts,  wo. d',  and  adions^ 
*  hath  the  promile  of  the  lite  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  tQ 
come;'  ungodlinela,  i.  e.  a  forgetfulnefs  or  neglect  of  God,  mi|it  be  prct 
judicial  to  your  temporal  as  well  as   to  your  Ipiritual  interefls.     Oti !  let 
nothing  be  lutfcred  among  you  that  is  incongruous  with  thefe  convictions ; 
^^oiljing  that  will  give  you  paiu  in  a  dying  hour;  nothing  inconfitient  with 
thole  fenfibilities,  which  ought  to  be  predominant  in  the  bofom  of  a  dying 
yan.    Let  hilarity  without   levity,  friendlinefs  without  profanenels,  plea- 
^iue  without  excef'Si  afKl  ferio^fnefs  without  morQlenels^  reign  in  your  lo-r 
."       ^  Rial 
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cial  ntctings!.  Genuine  piety  is  chearful*  bat  not  ioconfiderate;  al 
while  it  baniflies  Havifh  dread  from  the  inlnd«  it  produces  and  cberifl^ 
fuch  a  lenfe  of  the  Divine  prefence  as  is  altogether  inconfiflent  withM 
ebullitions  of  carnal  gaiety.  For  '  them  that  honour  me  I  will  bonoir/ 
faith  the  Lord  of  holis;  «  and  they  that  dtCpKe  me  (hall  be  lightly  efieea* 
ed." 

Tbe  truly  pafioral  condufion  of  this  Difcourfe  completes  its  excellence.  ^ 
''  I  fiiall  not  deviate  from  my  proper  fphere  .of  adion,  asaminiAer^ 
relieion^  if  I  take  the  prefent  opportunity  of  reminding  (liofe  who  areiaa- 
dably  engaged  in  providing  for  the  future  welfare  of  their  families,  tU' 
their  children  have  other  claimaon  tlKm»  of  which  the  Philanthropic  Societe 
can  take  no  corniaanGe.     They  have  fouls,  as  well  as  bodies  to  be  cm 
for :  and«  as  &e  former  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  latter,  ihef, 
call  for  more  folicitude  and  greater  exertions  i-n  the  promotion  of  tbeir 
welfare.    The  child,  whom  an  indolent^  extravagant,  or  vicious  parent  hu. 
left  penny lefs  in  a  dreary  world,  may  jutily  refleti  with  feverity  on  tbe  waui, 
of  natural  affcdion  in  him  from  whom  he  derived  exifience.     But  wJjst 
bitter  execrations  may  not  reprobate  children,  in  a  fiate  of  future  mifeiy, 
accumulate  on  the  head  of  an  ungodly  parent,  who  neglected  to  bring  ihem 
»p  'in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,*  to  inflruci  them  in  ll»e 
way  of  falvation,  and,  by  precept  and  example,  by  exhortation  and  re(lraiol» 
to  farther  their  eternal  peace  ?  The  thought  is  too  horrible  to  be  prokvi^- 
ed  i  i !     And,  for  the  prevenUon  of  fo  great  an  evil,  let  us  ule  all  diligence 
in  conduding  thofe  who  are  committed  to  our  care*  in  tbat  narrow  pstk 
which  leadeth  (o  life  everlafting. 

"  I  muft,  moreover,  my  brethren,  be  permitted  to  add  that,  if  iL'  guilt 
who  *  provideth  not  ibr  his  own,  and  fpecially  for  tbote  of  his  own  houi^* 
be  conteHedly  great;  if  kis  criminality  forpaUi  that  of  an  *  infideP  or  hea- 
then ;  the    lan  who  negiecls  to  make  any  provifion  for  the  wel&re^of  hii 
own  foul,  b)  /iigluing  tbe  great  iaivation  uf  tbe  Gof|>el,  muit  becbarge- 
able  with  tenfold  guilt.     For  ear  fouls  may  be  called  amrs  in  a  fenfe  acre 
emphatic  than  any  other  poHeffion.     The  foul  is  the  principal  part  of  nan; 
and  *  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  loie  bit  owa  \ 
foul  r  or  what  (hall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  foul  r'    If  a  concern  lor 
our  wives  and  children  be  peremptorily  required  by  ihe  ImporUinate  voice 
of  natural  affedion ;  how  much  more  a  concern  fcr  our  owir  fouls  I  li  th« 
book  of  revelation  criminates  him  who  is  dellilute  of  a  regard  ft>r  tljo/c 
whom  God  has  committed  to  his  care ;  how  much  more  frequentljf  and 
fbit-mnl;^  does  it  exhibit  the  folly  and  finfulnefs  of  him,,  who  leaves  his  own 
eferiial  interells  to  a  peradvenlure,  or  rather  to  a  certainty  of  ruin  .'  To  live 
without  repentance  and  faith  in  Chrift,  is  to  infure  eternal-  pcrdiiionj  Tor 
through  Him  only  can  we  be  (aved,  and  the  |)enitent  only  will  derive  iai- 
vation from  Him.     We  are  indifputably  tharg(  able  witn  guilt,  and  ob- 
noxious to  punifliment.     Have  we  provided  for  the  abfolution  of  the  one, 
and  an  ekape  from  the  othei,  hy  a  recourse  to  the  atoniug  facrifice  of  the 
^reat  Redeemer?    Have  we  '  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  which  thcGot|)el 
lets  befcrc  us?*     Are  we  invvardly  pr^'partd  for  a  participation  oi' '  the  iw- 
heritanceof  the  faints  in  light,*  by  a  cultivation  of  that  '  holinefs,  without 
which  i:o  nwin  /hall  f<?e  the  Lord  ?'     Is  our  li  e  on  earth  '  a  lile  of  faub  in 
the  Son  of  God,'  and  of  devotedncfs  to  His  lei  vice  ?    By  your  prefcnlap' 
peai-ance  in  this  place  of  worll-ip,  you  acknowledge  your  expoJure'lo  Ibc 
ftjaft  of  death ;  and  that  perhaps  at  an  unexpecled  hour.    You  cpei^y.pvojf 
.     .  '  "  ,  -yourlViVa 


rrfelvet'd^imfflien.  Let  me,  therefore,  exbert  3f«nt  in  tlie  Words  of 
Propbet,  •  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.*  O  fecure  to  yourfelves  an  inte- 
■feU  in  the  meritoriotis  intercedion  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  in  the  fandi^ 
fytng  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghod.  Then  you  may  adopt  the  words  of 
Simeon,  an4  joyfully  fav,  having  provided  for  theelernai  falvationof  your 
<wrn  ibttls>  and  for  the  lempoCdT  maintenance  of  your  rerpe6live  families ; 
•  Lord,  now  lettefl  thou  thy  iervant  depart  in  peace  according  to  thy  word^ 
for  mine  eyes  have  feen  thy  falvation/* 

We  have  been  much  gratified  with  reading  this  plain,  and  highly  ufefid 
D\fcourfc.  Its  beneficial  tendency  extends  beyond  the  pa'ticular  objeft 
tJfits  appticafton.  There  is  \'o  much  fpiritual  admonition  and  ju(t  remark 
contained  m  it,  that  it  ts  vreit  calculated  to  edify  ail  conditions  of  men  un* 
der  all  circura  fiances  of  their  earthly  ilate. 

.  Zeai  axti  U/iAiti/Hify  in  the  Defence  if  our  C<mjitry,  recommended  in  a  Sermm 
fireacied  itt  the  Farts/i  Church  f  Great  BadJow,  Efsex,  on  Sunday,  July  24, 
1803,  and  puhVuhed  at  the  Request  of  the  Parishioners,  By  A.  Long  mo  re, 
LL.  B.  Vicar.  8vo,  Pp.  30.  >s.  Meggy  and  Chalk,  and  R.  C.  Sianes*, 
Chelmsford;  Keymer,  Colchelier ;  Burkitr,  Sudbury ;  and  Rivingtons, 
London.     1803. 

-  IT  is  no  trtflinr  proof  of  that  zeal  and  unanimity  which  the  author  of 
tbis  difcoarfe  ha^  to  ^icibly  rec*ommended,  that  all  thefe  politico-tbeologicai 
efiorttof  the  pulpit,  which  have  come  before  our  view,  have  been  publifh- 
td  by  ibe  requeil  of  the  relpet^ive  congregations  to  whom  they  have  been 
^tisched.  Saeh  efturts  are  at  thifs  time  peculiarly  requifite  and  efficacious; 
audi,  as  chiirrbmen,  attached  with  all  our  hearts  and  louts  to  the  etiabiifh* 
tnent,  both  ii^chucrh  and  fiate,  we  feel  the  greateil  gratification  at  witneiT* 
ing  the  piety  and  patriotifra  -which  the  Britiih  pulpit,  at  this  momentoof 
«rilis,  dtfplays*  The  iaithful  Chrifiiam  pat^or  and  fubjed  are  alike  mant- 
felled  iiv  the  eloqiienty  fpirited,  andfpirituat  e(fu(ions  which  have  been  re* 
cenlly  detivered  by  ow  national  prieflhood.  And,  in  no  one  of  thele  does 
there  exififhmnger  proof  of  this  than  in  the  prelent  article,  which  thofe 
^hoiieard  it  delivered  ieem  thoroughly  convinced  of,  as  the  following  let- 
ter, addrelfi^d  by  the  parifhioners  to  the  writer,  abundantly  teltify. 

.   "  Sir,  *  Great  BadJvZ) Festty  Room,  *29thjuh,  180$. 

.  **  In  limes  fuch  as  the  prefent,  an  eventful  crilis,  when  we  are  called  on 
to  defend,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  for  our  king,  our  liberties,  our  country, 
and  every  tiling  that  can,  or  ought  to  be  dear  to  a  free  pt* opie,  ami  a  great 
and  independent  nation — We,  your  parilhioners,  in  Ve-^ry  a.lrmblcd,  beg 
leave  to  lake  this  opportunity  of  offering  you  our  mod  grateful  ackno\)- 
led^mcnts,  for  your  mcift  excellent  difco^rrfe,  fo  fi^rcibly  and  Co  imprelLvely 
delivered  in  our  pariQi  thurcli,  ou  Sundpy  laft,  the  24-lh  inOant. 

"  The  plain  and  found  morality,  ihe  l()y«ilty  ai.d  j'atrlotirm,as  well  as  tho 
truly  Chfillian  duties  of  brotherly  love  wliich  we  owe  to  each  cjlher,  fo 
ilrongly  and  feelingfy  enforced,  by  example  united  with  precept,  have  had, 
we  trui't  and  hope,  their  due  effect  on  all  and  each  of  us. 

"  We  are  aware,  from  our  knowledge  td')<)U,  of  your  unyvilingne's  to 
commit  lo  print  what  va*  drawn  up  and  intended  to  djre^l  u  loyally,  and 
lb  inrtruft  u$  in  oar  public  and  private  duties.  \V'e  are  anxious  dr.d  ear- 
neft,  however,  to  have',  .as  a  record  irt  our  tiamtlies,  you  '  exhortation  to  us», 
»  delivered  by  you  on  Sunday  JalL— We  tbere&ire  ^arueU.;  ntquelt  }'^tt 

will 
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will  allow  ft  to  l»e  printecl,  ta  enable  us  to  have  a  reftiimie  to  what  «,^ 
have  fo  renlib'y  fell,  when  infiruciing  our  children  in  the  duties  ^whic^h  tlM^. 
'  owe  to  their  king  and  their  country,  that,  foltowing  the  example  of  thet 
fathers,  (hey  may,  when  grown  up  to  manhood,  ado{>t  their  firm  and  folenl 
determination  to  find  their  grave,  on  the  laft  foot -of  their  nat»ve  Ibjl,  nther 
than  be  the  dupes  of  Galhc  perfidy,  or  the  reluflant  Haves  of  Corficsm  de^ 
potifm." 

**  To  fie  Rev.  Aluxkvvkr  hose mo&ff 
Ficar  cf  Great  BadJorjo,  Essex, *^ 

To  fo  (Irong  a  teitimony,  fo  juft  to  their  paAor^  fo  crtditabl^  to  them- 
ielves,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  in  every  point  of  view  the  Diicoorie  is 
deferving  of  it.  * 

J^te  Natimal  Defence:  a  Sermm,  /treached  in  fhe  Parish  Chtrchtss  if  JFait^efft 
AU  Snlnti,  and  Thrfie,  in  the  County  ]f  Lincoln,  on  Sunday  the  Itk  tf  ^ugnst, 
180S.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulmer,  A.  B.  Vicar  of  Thorpe,  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Muncafler.  8vo,  Pp.  20.  Price  ^.  or 
5s.  per  dozen.     Spragg.     1803. 

THIS  Sermon,  we  are  told,  w^a«  preached  on  the  day  on  which  thaf  very 
esccei  eiit  pamphlet,  "  Important  Cenfiderations  for  tiie  People  ol'  thisKkig* 
dom/'  ^ere  diiiributed  amongll  the  inhabitants  of  the  pafiQiea  named  in 
the  ti^Ie.  The  author,  in  his  Advertifement,  obferves,  that  "  The^  objed 
of  the  enfuing  Difcourfe  was,  to  iroprefs  tiie  minds  of  the  hearers,  efpeciaily 
thoic  of  the  lower  clafs,  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  prefent  critical  itate  of  die 

.  4;ountry;  and,  by  pointing  out  Uie  wifdom  and  neceflity  of  the  meafuies 
.-which  have  been  landtioned  by  the  Legiflature  for  the  general  defence  and 
fecurity  of  the  realm,  to  animate  them  to  prompt  and  vigorous  exertiooi, 
in  alfiding  to  carry  fuch  meafures  into  execution.  Its  cfiecl,  at  tbe  tioae  of 
its  delivery,  was  luch,  as  to  induce  a  wiih  that  its  ufefulnefa  might  be  farther 
extended  by  means  of  the  prefs.  Its  feafonablenefs,  thereiore,  may  be 
confidered  as  confiituting  its  principal  merit."  The  defign  of  the  preachcf 
Vas  in  every  fenfe  good,  ana  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  it  was  efiedual; 
indeed,  bad  it  not  been  {o,  the  fault  mu(l  have  been  with  the  hearers,  aod 
pot  with  the  |5reacher,  for  a  better  application  of  that  infpired  and  infpi- 
rij^g  text — **  Be  not  ye  afraid  of  ihem,  remember  the  Lurd  'suhich  is  great  andter* 
'ribk,  an  J  fight  for  your  brethren,your  sont,  and  your  daughters,  ymr  whues,  andym 
'  houses,*^  we  have  never  read.  The  concluding  paflage  we  extrad  with  plca- 
fure,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  (liare  our  gratification.  The  union  oi 
fcii plural  exprelHon,  with  the  language  of  the  preacher,  gives  peculiar 

'  energy  to  the  whole. 

•'  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hofls,  we  have  fet  up  our  bemaers;'? 
and  v>ho  is  this  felf-confident  apoftate,  this  undaunted  blafpbemer,  that  be 
flioulj  thus  dare  lo  defy  the  armies  of  thofe  who  truft  in  the  living  Go6',f 
'Vain  are  thy  threats  thou  proud  Ufurper!  and  vain  the  vaunted  prowefs 
of  th)  mercenary  legions !  '  Who  ever  hardened  himfelf  againft  God  and 
properedFj'  'The  Lord  is  our  frrength  and  our  ftiicld,  of  whom  fcaU 
we  be  afraid  §'    If  we  '  fear  the  Lord  and  ferve  Him  in  truth  with  all  oor 


"  •  Pfa'.  XX.  5.'*  "  t  See  1  Sam.  xvii.  36,**  "  J  Job.  ix.4.'' 

''  §  PiaLb^.\xi«  i.  .  xxxiii.  20.    xxvii.  1." 

heart, 
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|«art,  ire  Iiav^  .bis  word  to  rely  upon,  that  he  will  deliver  at  out  of  \hm 
pad  of  ail  our  enemies.'*  He  will  not  fufller  the  HeMhtn  io  C9mt  imn  our  in* 
Jkritance ;  mtr  temples  they  shall  not  defile,  nor  iaj  our  cities  in  hemps,  neither  shaJi 
'Ay  give  our  JeaJ  Mies,  as  tliev  bs^ve  threatened  to  do,  to  he  meat  /or  tht 
pwu  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  ff  the  field.\  Our  God,  who  'anil  not  forsake  hit 
peflefir  his  great  nam^s  sake,  will  fight  for  us  and  sane  us.  %  This  our  moft 
inveterate  foe  ihaii  then  no  longer  he  a  fie  to  do  us  violence,  the  son  of  toiehedness 
shall  mt  again  have  power  to  hurt  us.  Our  kingdom  shall  he  established  for  ever; 
and  ali  the  world  ihall  knoiv  and  confel's,  (hat  vet  ify  there  is  a  reward  for  the 
righieous;  that,  doubtless,  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.  Peace  and 
fdenty  shallf  theticefbrth,  reign  in  our  borders ;  and  the  voice  (f  jay  and  heaUh  shall 

if  heard  in  mtr  dwellings.     J/a/py  are  the  people  tltat  are  in  suck  a  case;  jea^ 

hUssiJ  are  the  pe^le  v^ho  have  tli^  lard  for  their  God.^ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Maurice  on  tme  TRiNrTY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR^ 
Sia, 

THE  learned  and  indefatt^ble  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  elaborate  "  Di/Ter- 
tatton  on  the  Oriental  Trinities  extracted  from  the  4<th  and  5th  voU 
of  bis  hidian  Anticpiities/'  a   work  of  ineitimable  value  to  every  perfbfi 
^(ieffimg  (what  I  cannot  but  belteve  to  be)  the  orthodox  faith  of  a  Trinity 
» Unity,  obferves  as  follows,  (p.  !71,  174.)    <*  The  Jews  urge  the  daily 
recitation  enjoined  them  of  that  text  in  deuteronomy,  Hearse  O  Ifroei,  th<r 
Lord  our  God    is  one   Lord^  (Deut.   vi.  4.)  fo  exprcfs  (as  they  think) 
Dpon  the    unity  of  Go4,    as    an    unanfwerable    argument   againft  the 
dodrine  of  the  Chriftian  Trinity;  but  while  they  do  this,  they  have  ac-» 
loowledged  that  it  is  fbmcwhat  extraordinary  and  perplexing,  that  the 
name  of  God  fbould   be  thrice  repeated.     And  as  to  the  Chriiiians  thcsi'^ 
felves,  again  (I  whom  it'  is  urged  as  an  argument  fo  frrefragable,  they  are 
almoft  unanimous,  that,  in  this  very  fentence,  there   is  a  plain  indicatioiy 
ofa  Trinity.     If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  original  in  the  Hebrew  Bibler 
fcc  wi!!  there  find,  in  thefirft  and  laft  words  of  this  text,  two  letters  of  un- 
common magnitude,  vir.  the  p  ain,  and  ihei  daleth;  of  which  a  fimilagi 
jnftance  does  not  occur  in  the  whole  volume  of  the  ancient  Scripiuies. 
The  renia;rkab1e  diftin^i^n  of  thele  letters,  the  Jews  ihem  clve*  allow,  wa» 
biteh^ed  to  denote  a  deep  and  latent  m>llery  in  the  words.     But  (ince,  in 
enforcing  the  unity  of  God,  a  doctrine  io  p'atnly  and  exprefsly  ir.culcattd 
m  this  and  various  other  paliages,  no  ;wvj.vr>  could  be  intended,  (heir  op- 
ponents, with  great  juttice,  apply  it  to  mean   the  m^ fiery  of  the  Tnnitjr 
m  Unity.    They  infili,  that  it  alludes  to  ihe  mannef  in  which  God  i^  one ; 
that  the  unity  of  the  divine  elience  is  an  unity  that  has  nothing  in  common 
yvilh  that  of  other  beings  which  fall  under  number ;  aid  that,  as  the  Jew* 
ffl  their  Book  of  Praters   exprefs  it,  God  is  unu^,  non  uni«.u-.'*— I  pcr- 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WE  hear  that  a  work  is  in  the  prefs,  and  will  foon  be  publilbed,  bj 
BiQiop  Skinner,  of  Aberdeen,  intended  as  ^  defence  of  epifcopacy,  particu- 
larly that  of  Scotland,  againfl  an  attack  made  on  it  by  the  late  Dr.  Camp* 
bell,  in  hift  Lectures  <m  Ecclesiastieal  History'r  and  concluded  with  an  AdJrefs 
to  the  Epifcopalians  in  Scotland,  recommending  their  united  adherence  to 
the  principles  by  which  they  are  didinguidied. 


"       TO  OUR  READERS. 

THE  Political  Summary  is  unavoidably  poftponed,  to  our  great  regret,  oil 
account  of  the  fevere  iilnefs  of  (he  gentleman  by  whom  it  is  written. 


Ill  Mifcetlmu9us. 

Adlj  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  learned  writer,  that  tliis  text  contamt a 
plain  indication  of  the  Trinity,  and  I  think  that  the  name  of  God  was  n* 
peatcd  thrice  for  this  exprefs  purpofe;   and  this  will  be  more  evident,  if 
we  traniiato  the  woidi  iite/aily.    Hear,  O  Ifrael,.  Jehovah,   our  God,  ^or 
mir  G$Js,  if  I  he  original  be  admitted  to  be  a  plural  noan)   Jehovah,  one.* 
This  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  iht'n  i  conceive  to  be.  the  myftery  revealed  it* 
this  text,     fiat   Wilh  ref^ped    to  the  dillinclion  of  the  two  letters  above- 
mentioned  being  w  iitcil  in  charaflers  of  a  larger  (iae,  which  the  Jews  ca 
that  account  coi)ct:ive  were  intcHidcd  4o  denote  a  de^p  and  latent  rojfltery, 
I  cannot  fo  read:ly  admit  fuch  a  conclulion.     That  the  dodrme  of  Hie  Tri- 
nity is  a  myfie.y,  is  t<ue,  and  that  this  dodrine  is  here  vindicated,  I  coor 
ca^ive  to  be  no  lels  true  from  the  words  of  the  text.     The  two  letters  above- 
mentioned  then,  inliead  of  containing  any  latent  and  unintelligible  m/P 
tery,  appear  to  me  lo  be prelented  with  lo  prominent  a  feature  (o  the  eye 
oP'lhe  Chriftian  reader  for  the  purpofe  of  attracting  his  efpec:ial  notice, 
the  one  bjing  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fontence,  the  other  at  the 
conclufion  of  it;  for  if  thefe  two  letters  are  joined  together,  ihey  form 
the  word,  ny,  expre.Iive  of  ^^^/a/'/y;  and,  confequently,  if  we  admit  wi/ii 
the  generality  of  ClirilHans  that  this  text  intimates  the  oxiflence  of  three 
perlons,  this  word,  expreflive  of  eternity,  may  be  confidered  as  implying 
th:;  exrftence  of  thefe  three  perfons  (the  fecond  and  third  as  Well  ar  the 
fM)  from  aH  eternity;  and  of  courfe  the  equality  of  their  Godhead.—^ 
It  will  be  faid,   perhaps,    that  thk>  is  a  fanciful  conjecture.     It  i^  fiated  as 
a  conjecture  merely,  and  as  fuch  it  is  fubmitted  to  the  coniideration  of  yoac 
readers,  and  particularly  of  the  learned  author  abovo^me^tioned.    It  cer« 
toinly  is  a  remarkable  circumHance,  as  Mr.  M.  obferves,  no  fimilar  infiaQC& 
ociurs  ilk  the  whole  volume  of  the  ancient  Scripture-s. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 
August  1,  180S.  CtfiaiCDs  Aholxcakos. 


the: 
ANTI-JACOBIN 

Review  and  Magazine ; 

8Cc.  8/iC,  He. 
For  OCTOBER,  1803- 


Raptores  orbis,  poftquam  cun^  vaftantibus  defuere  terr«,  et  mare  fcrut- 
antur:  &  locuples  hoflis  efl,  avari ;  fi  pauper;  ambitiofi  ;  quos  non  Orten.s 
Qon  Occidens  faliaverit.  Soli  omnium  opes  atque  inopiam  pari  affe^u 
concapifcant ;  auferrc/trucidare,  rapere  faliis  nominibus  imperium  ;  atque 
\M  folitudin.eia  iaciunt,  pacem  appellant. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


Pw«;  9n  various  Subjeffs,  By  Mrs.  Grant,  Laggan.  8vo.  Pp.  414. 
Longman  and  Rces,  and  Hatchard,  London; 'Mundel  and  S?rn, 
Manners  and  Miller,  and  Conflable,  Edinbvirgh  ^  ^BraOi  and  Reid^ 
Glafgowy  &c.  &c.     1803, 

IN  the  days  of  Auguftus,  as  we  are  aflurecfby  HorauL^  nothing  was   1 
admitted  under  the  title  of  Poems,  ^hich  was  not  poffefl'ed  of  very  * 
eminent  excellence, 

^  f  MfMocrihus  eflfe  poet  19,  ■ 

Non  homines,  non  dii,  non  cojicefl'erc  columnae.** 
The  cold  produAIons,  however  fmooth  and  poliihed,  of  mere  me« 
chaiiic  verifiers,  were  carried — 

— "  In  vicum  vendenlem  thus,  et  odores, ' 

Et  piper,  et  quicquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis:**  ' 

That  is^  they  were  configned  to  the  fhops  of  the  grocers,  perfirmersi 
and  tobacconifts  of  Rome.  In  the  prefent  age  we  are  Icfs  faftidious; 
Mo  modern  language,  it  is  true,  is  better  calculated  than  our  own 
for  conveying  the  glowing  images  of  poetry,  and  clothing  them  in  a 
titiv  magnificent  drefs.  Copious,  fonorous,  and  energetic,  in  an  emi» 
f^ft  degree,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  harmony  and  eafe,  it  fur- 
lufhes  juft  and  appropriate  cxpreflion  for  every  conception  of  the 
human  mind,  and  is  equally  fitted  to  adorn  every  effiifion  of  the 
nJufc,  from  the  towering  epio  to  the  plaintiye  elegy,  and  from  the 
ffielting  pathos  of  tragedy.to  the  ch9erful  gaiety  of  the  focial  fong. 
h  can  boaft,  too,  of  a  body  pf  poetry  which,  for  genuine  and  varied 
»0,  LXiv.  yoi..  XVI.  I  cxceN 
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excellence,  is,  perhaps,  not  equalled,  and,  certainly,  not  furpafled,  bj 
that  of  any  other  country  in  turope.  Yet  much  of  this  excellence, 
it  miift  be  confefTed,  is  not  the  production  of  tKe  prefent  day.  We 
are  grown,  it  is  alleged,  more  zealous  Vorlhrppers  of  the  god  of 
riches  than  of  «th&  god  of  verfe.  ^  nation  of  merchants  and  manu- 
fa<Slurers  isjfuppofed  to  turnilh  few  attra^ions  for  the  Mufe^i  who, 
flying* the  ouftlc  of  bufincfs,  and  contemning  as  fordid  the  appetite 
for  gain,  love  rather  to  retire  to  the  (hades  of  folitude,  and  to  medi- 
tate in  fcenes  of  Icifure  and  eafe.-  But,  whatever  may  be  afligned 
as  the  caufe,  the  fa£l  is  indifputable,  that,  of  late  years,  the  Englilh 
prefs  has  emitted,  couiparativcly  fpeakiog,  but  few  publications 
"which  bear  the  genuine*  marks  of  poetic  infpiration  ;  fo  that  even  nu- 
diocrit^  has,,  in  truth,_hecome  no  fmall  recommendation  to  any  per- 
formance wrhich  is  written  in  verfc.  The  '*  mens  divinior,"  arid  the 
•' OS  ntuigna  fonans,'*  Teem  both,  in  a  great  degree,  to  have  defeited 
us;  while  the  venerable  names  of  Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  of  Diy- 
den  and  Pope,.fcrve  only  to  excite  unpreiiing  recolledibns,  and  un- 
availing regrets.  .. 

_JPut  there  is,  fny  philofophers,  in  all  human  affairs,  an  ultithate 
point  of  depreflion  beyond  which  tfiey  cannot  fink  ;  and  fFom  which, 
when  they  have  attained  it,  they  natur^ly^pr  rather  neceflarily,  begin 
to  emerge.  This  liltimate  point  of  depreflion  in  poetry,  we  truft 
tb^t,  we  have^pafTcd  ;  and,   if  we  were. called  upon  to  fpecify  the 

E^ripd  of  our  luweft  de^adatiorf  in  this  refpe&,  we  (hould  have  little 
efitation  in  referring  to  the  time,  yet  frefli  in  the  memory  of  many 
of  our  readers,  when  the  dull  ftupidity  of  the  Poetry  of  the 
WORLD  was  in  danger  of  producing  a  total  depravation  of  the  public 
tafte.     At  that  time  a  knot  of  empty,  felf- conceited  fcribblers  of 
either  fex,  with,  hardly  an  atom  pf  genius  i^mong  them,  appears  to 
have  conceited  the  daring  defign  of  eftablifliing  a  defpotic  dominion 
over  the  poetical  department  of  Britifli    literature.      Their   objeft 
feems  to  have  been  to  found  a:  new  fchool  of  poptry,  to  the  difciples 
of.wluch  all  prs^ife  was  exclufively  to  be  confined;  and  likewiie  a 
new  court  of  criticifm,  frqm  the  decifions  of  which  no  appeal  v.'as  to 
be  allowed.    The  quaint  conceits  and  tuneful  nothings  of  the  D£LLA 
Ckuscas,  the  Anna  Matildas,  and  Laura  Marias  of  tlwt 
4ay^  .tickled  onr  ears  with  mo(l  melodious  infignificahce,  and  played 
about  our  fancies,  like  the  faint  corrufcations  of  an  ignis  fatmt^ 
which  elude  the  fight  5  and  we  were  content,  for  a  while,  to  gaze  in 
filence,  uncertain  what  to  think  of  fo  ftrange  an  appearance.-  Thefc 
pretty  flowers  of  poeiy  were,  certainly,  well  fitted  to  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  a  party  of  readers  at  all  times  numerousr, '  who,  provided 
they  are  fufl^ciently  regaled  with  foiind,  ari  eafily  fatisfied  in  regard 
to  fenfe,  and  to  whom  Gratiano's  "  tWo. grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
btifliels  of  chaff"  would,  at  any  time,  be  a  pleritiful  repaft.     There 
were  many,  however,  who  ^onfidered  them  as  furniftiing   a  vcrj^ 
pneagre  diet ;  and,  to  (jay  the  truth,  ther^'is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  hlf- 
tory  gf  letters/ a  more  e^traordinarj^'ind  Unaccountable  phenomenon 
N        -  -  ■  .  than 
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than  the  eclat  which  thev  obtp.ined  in  the  fafht.»nable  world.  X3f 
poetical  powers  they  djfcqvered  no  traces  ;  .^nd  t!>.  gaudy  trifles  ihem- 
felves,  as  well  as  the'piibli'c^.*^i<Snin  the  diiily  pages  of  \Nliich  they  fo- 
Ijcited  and  gained  the  anp^mfc  oi  ihofe  who  "  wopderc-f!  wit!i  a 
ftx^ilh  face  of  praife/'  were  tricked  out  'n  a  flile  to  wl-.ich,  unqnef- 
tionably,  there  is  nothing  fimilar,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  any  '  thjLT 
language.  At  length  a  real  poet  arofc,  who  filertccd  the  buzz  of  thet  • 
noify  chatterers,  and,  by  the  force  ot  well-dire(Sled  and  moit  merited 
fatire,  fairly  drove  them  ofP  the  ftage.  To  this  able  writer  the  pub- 
lic are  under  very  high  obligations;  the  Icafl:  of  which,  though  that 
is  far  froni  being  fmall,  is  founded  on  the  pleafnre  and  entertainment 
derived  frorp  the  manly  and  chafte  prodaftions  of  his  peYi.  He  has 
.contributed^  in  no  inconfiderable  degree,  to  check  the  progrefs  of  that 
vitiated  tafte,  which  was  corrupting  the  whole  current,  and  coh- 
taraiaating  even  the  very  (burces,  of  our  literature.  Much  miferable 
trafli,  indeed,  is  ftill  obtruded  oh  us  under  the  form  of  both  poetry 
and  prof<i.  Of  this  evil  we  may  be  fuppofed,  as  Reviewers,  whofe 
duty  (and  a  moft  tmpleafant  one  it  hy)  requires  them  to  labour  through 
•*allfuc}i  reading  as  was  never  read,"  to  feel  the  magnitude  with 
peculiar  fnaart.  It  is  an  evil,  however,  from  which  we  fee  no  rea- 
foiiable  profpe£l  of  being  delivered  ;  for 

**  Scribimus.indodi  doctique  poemata  paiCm :''  • 

and  there  will  never  be  wanting  writers  in  abundance  incapable  of 
forming  a  fober  judgment.  ' 

^ '^  Quid  ferre  recufent. 

Quid  valeant  humeri." 

We  think,  notwithftanding,  that,  as  a  literary  nation,  we  are  not, 
OB  the  wh6le,  .'at  this  prefent  mpnaent,  in  a  ftite  of  decline ;  and, 
from  fevcral  fpectmens  which  have  lately  appeared,  we  are  encoa- 
ragcd  to* h€)pe.  that  the  genius  of  Engliih  poetry,  in  particular,  will 
again  fliine  forth  in  its  former  fplcndour,  and  claim  the  ancient  ho* 
nonrs  of  its  better  days. 

On  opening  the- publication  before  us,  the  firft  tjiing  that  ftruck 
us  was  a  lift  of  fubfcribers  fo  uncommonly  numerous  as  has  feldom 
fallen  under  our  obJervation..  '1  heir  names,  among  whohi  are  many 
of  the  mott  diftingui/hed  in  the  united  Jtingdom,  both  for  talents,  and 
•  for  rank, completely  occupy  no  lels  a  fpaCe  than  two  and  thirty  pages. 
This  circiimftance,  our,  readers  will  eafily  conceive,  created  in  us 
rather  higji  expedations  of  the  merit  uf  a  work  which  came  to  us 
mih  fo  commanding  a  recommendation  ;  nor  havevve,'ip  fad,  we 
arc  happy  to  fay,  found  reafon  to  ccmphin  that  our  txpeftutions, 
hi|h  as  they  were,  have  been  greaiiy  diiappointed,  iVii§.  Grant's 
-abtiities  are,  evidently,  refpedable;  ana,  though  impprHr^I  juftipe' 
will  not  fuffer  us -to  demand  for  hci^the  firft,  or  even  thejecgrtl, 
place  in  the  tcmple.af  fame,  (he  is  clearly  entitled  tt>  uo  interior  ftn- 
tion  among  th^  laypwritcs  of  the  Mufe^.   .        ;   .  t:^ 

la  Of 
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Of  this  lady's  intellcAual  chara6kr,  as  developed  ia  her  book,  tht 
mod  prominent  feiturc  appears  to  us  to  be  good  sense  ;  a  quality 
of  fuperior  dignity  and  ufe ;  the  fouiidation  of  excellence  of  every 
kind^  but  to  excellence  in  writing  fo  peculiarly  indifpenfible  that, 
without  it,  nothing  which  is  even  tolerable  will  ever  be  produced: 
for,  as  a  poet,  who  was  himfelf  endowed  with  it  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, has  rightly  rcitiarked, 

"  *'  Scribehdi  recld  fapere  eft  el  principium  et  fons  * 

Mrs.  Grant  appears,  in  general,  to  think,  not  only  with  fufficieot 
boldncfs  and  (Irength,  but  with  great  accuracy  and  jullnefs.  Her 
conceptions  difcovcr  that,  reftitude  of  judgment  which  feizes  objeds 
in  the  particular  attitude,  and  (hews  them  in  the  particular  afped, 
beft  fuited  to  her  purpofe.  Of  thofe  tranfcendent  and  unbounded 
powers,  to  which  the  appellation  of  genius  is  peculiarly  and  em- 
phatically annexed,  thefe  poems,  indeed,  exhibit  no  extraordinary 
figns  ;  but  in  liveiinefs  of  fancy,  and  in  richnefs  of  imagery,  as  w^ell 
as  of  ex  predion,  they  frequently  abound*  They  difplay,  too>  very 
confiderable  (lores  of  acquired  knowledge,  with  great  acutenefs  of 
.  obfervation.  The  fair  author  appears  to  be  well  acquainte(i  with  ex- 
ternal natilre;  nor  does  /he  feem  to  have  fludied,  with  lefs  diligent 
attention,  the  manners,  the  padions,  and  the  Dnrfuits  of  men,  with 
their  important  influence  on  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  human  life. 
And  if  fli^  is  not  p6(reired  of  thofe  a(loni(hing'faculties  which  fail  to 
the  lot  but  of  a  chofen  few;  which  invent  and  create  new  worlds  for 
rhemfelves ;  (he,  certainly,  manages,  with  dexterity  and  grace,  the 
materials  already  prepared  to  her  hands,  and  amufes  us  with  the  ele- 
gant operations  of  an  adlive,  well- cultivated,  and  comprehenQve 
mind.         •      • 

But  whilft  we  gladly  do  juftice  to  Mrs.  Grant's  abilities,  both  na- 
tural and  acquired,  impartial  criticifm  fets  bounds  to  our  gallantly, 
and  forbids  us  to  fpeak  of  her  execution  with  unqualified  praile. 

•  The  blcmr(hes,  however,  which^we  have  obferved,  are  feldom  to  be 
found  in  the  turn  of  thought,  which  is,  in  general,  remarkably  cor- 
real. They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  expreflion  and  ftilc.  In  har- 
mony (he  is  not  often  deficient ;  yet  (he  is  not  always  happy  in  her 
choice  of  words,  of  which  fome  are  not  Engli(h,  and  of  which  others 
aijc  altogether  mifapplied ;  in  one  or  two  cafes,  we  are  tempted  to 
fufpeS,  from  h^r  not  under(}anding  their  genuine  import.  In  pla- 
cing her  accents  (he  is  frequently  wrong ;  and,  what  is  flill  more 
ftrange,  (he  does  not  always  accent  the  fame  word  on  the  fatne  fyl- 
lable.     Her^rafiice  in  this  refped  has,  therefore,  the  appearance  of 

.  being  finideri  by  caprice  ;  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  the  efFed 
fomr.times  c  f  a  vicious  pvovincial  utterance,  fomctimes  of  the  (lubborn 

•  ftrudture  of  her  verfe.   Her  rhymes,  though  for  the  rhoft  part,  unexcep- 

•  tioiiable,  arc  nawaml  then  faulty  ^  a  defedl  which,  in  the  prefcnt 
•day,  whrn  barflinefs  and  diiTonance  are  carefully  avoided  by  even  the 
lowed  retainers  of  the  Mu(eS|  is  not  eafily  excufed.     Some  of  her 

lines, 
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lines,  indeed,  iwhich.  rhyme  %o  the  eye,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  shyme 
to  th€  ear ;  and  fome  of  them  cannot  be  made  to  rhyme  at  all,  but  in 
•  ccMifequence  of  a  depraved  pronunciation,  which,  in  moil  of  thefe 
cafes,  we  are  inclined  to  fuppofe  is  the  pronunciation  to  the  North  of 
th^  Tweed.  We  arc  forry  to  be  under  the  neceflity  of  adding,  that, 
in  feveral  inftances  we  meet  with  unaccountable  and  glaring  tr^nf- 
greflions  of  the  common  rules  of  Englifti  grammar  ;  a  fault  which 
admits  of  no  apology  ;  which  we  certainly  did  not  expert  to  find  in 
fo  accompli fhed  a  writer  asMr^.  Grant ;  and  which  is  with  the  greater 
difficulty  forgiven,  becaufe,  as  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  ignorance,  we 
are  forced  to  afcr'tbe  it  to  a  very  blameable  degree  of  overfight,  and 
to  negleA  of  frequent  and  correal  revifaL 

The  poems  in  this  collcdion  are  in  number  thirty-two,  which  arc  • 
all  original  excepting  two ;  and  thefe  are  tranilations  from  the  Gaelic 
or  Erfe.     Of  the  original  pieces  there  are  only  two  of  confiderablc 
length,  the  greater  part  being  occafional  effufions,  and  probably  pro-' 
duced  without  any  intention,  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  of 
fubmitting  them  to  the  public  infpedion.     The  iirft  in  the  book, 
-vrhich  is  entitled  "  Th's  Highlanders,"  is,  t^ndoubtedly  the  au- 
thor's principal  per^  nance,  and  fo  regarded,  we  prefume,  by  her- 
felf.     It  is,  in  trutV    ^  work  of  no  common  merit.     It  is  divided 
into  fivD  parts  or  c^'  .os ;  and,  together  with  a  feries  of  fenfible,  well- 
written,  notes,^w'^     which  it  is  accompanied,  occupies  nearly  a  third 
of  the  volume,       irs.  Grant,  we  know  not  for  what  particular  rea- 
fon,  has  not  rr     ibered  her  lines ;  a  prafiice  which,  we  truft,  will 
not  become  ge    .ral,  and  of  which  we  muft  exprcfs  our  difapproba- 
tion,  as,  befi/  j  being  attended  with  other  difaavantages,  it  deprives 
us  of  the  &i   it  convenience  of  prompt  and  eafy  reference.     The  ob- 
jcA  of  '*/  /e  Highlanders"  is  to  paint  the  charafleriftic  habits  and' 
peculiar  »  .ode  of  life  of  that  fimple  and  unlettered,  but  virtuous, 
hofpitab^ .,  and  har^y  race  of  men  who  formerly  inhabited  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland ;  and  to  give  a  pidlure  of  them  fuch  as  they  were 
before  the  influence  of  thole  ftern,  though  highly  neceflary  and  bene- 
ficial, laws  which  were  enabled  in  confequence  of  the  Jaft  rebellion, 
combined  with  other  concurring  caufes,  had  amalgamated  them,  vs^  a 
great  degree,  with  the  mafs  of  the  nation.     This  piece  is,  therefore, 
of  the  defcriptive  kind,  and  contains  many  paiTages  of  confpicuous 
excellence.     Its  greateft  defedl  to  a  critical  eye  is  want  of  unity  ;  but 
this  imperfeiftion,,  if  fuch  it  muft  be  called^  appears,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, unavoidable  in  every  poem  which  is  formed  on  the  fame  plan  ; 
fothat  on  this  account,  to  cenfure  the  author  would  amount  to  little 
more  than  finding  fault  with  her  for  not  employing  her  labour?  on  a 
fubje£l  of  a  nature  entirely  different.     Our  warm  approbation  of  this 
able  compofition  we  fball  endeavour  to  juftify  by  fome  beautiful  quo- 
utions  which  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  impreft  our  readers  ,with  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  extent  of  our  fair  author's  poetical 
powers. 
The  firft  part,  or  canto,  is,  properly  fpeaking,  introdudory.    The 
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opening  has  an  air  of  not  unpleafing,  though  melanciholf ,  fol^mnity, 
which  is- greatly  increafed  by  ihe  interefting  fituation  in  which  the  . 
amiable  author  rcprefents  herfelf  on  her  firft  introdudion  to  our  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  Far  to  the  North  the  howling  tempeft  drove, 
Light  od'roQs  buds  perfura'd  the  birchen  grove. 
The  priinrofe,  iris,  and  the  daily  pied      , 
With  baQiful  fweets  bedeck'd  the  mountain's  fide ; 
And  even  from  bogs  with  chilly  moillure  drown'd 
Our  hard)  myrtle  icatter'd  fragrance  round  :  ' 

Nalure  in  happier  climes  looL'd  fre(h  and  gay. 
And  ilernly  fmird  ^.ven  on  tiie  banks  of  Spcy. 
/        Hid  from  tlwj  folar  beam  and  living  breeze, 
Stretch'd  on  the  languid  couch  of  dire  difeafe. 
By  turns  in  lifilefs  torpor  ftretch'd  1  lay. 
Or  pin'd  the  agonizing  hours  away  : 

How  long  mull  I  in  ftorms  and  ficknefs  mourn  ?  ' 

Oh' when  will  health  on  zephyr's  wings  return  ? 
When  (hall  1  fit  upon  )on  green  hill's  brow, 
^       'To  view  frefh  vljrdure  deck  (he  vales  below  ? 
When  fliall  my  heart  its  grateful  raptures  bring 
To  join  the  general  fyra phony  of  fpring  ? 
No  more  fiiail  fclfifti  cares  my  foul  employ,   , . 
But  the  kind  throb  rcverbVate  kindred  joy  : 
Youth's  generous  leivours  kindic  in  roy  mjnd, 
And  the  wide  wifli  that  grafps  the  human  kind. 
HovV  long  fiiali  I  in  llorn.s  and  ficknefs  mourn  ? 
O  when  will  health  and  light,  and  fpring  return?"  ,    ^ 

The  following  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  much  loved  wife  of  the  an- 
tient  Caledonian  bard,  is  happily  conceived,  arid  finely  accords  wjth 
the  fcenery  and  fpirit  of  the- poem. 

''Daughter  of  Tosc  ar  !  who  by  Lutha's  dreams 
Oft  met  thy  warlike  fpoufe  in  mournful  dreams  : 
Malvina  !  come  in  all  thy  pen  five  charms. 
Stretch  from  thy  robe  of  mift  thy  fnowy  arms ; 
Lifl  thy  flow-rolling  eyes,  whofe  azur^  beams 
So  oft  of  old  were  qiiench'd  in  forrow's  flredms ; 
When  fons  of  little  men,  an  abject  race, 
Appear'd  in  thy  departed  hcro*s  place; 
Tell  in  what  fecret  cave,  or  whifp'ring  fliade. 
Thy  harp  of  fad  ly- plea  ling  found  is  laid, 
(Whofe  plaintive  tones,  lo  fweet  to  Oss fan's  ear. 
The  child  of  (c)rrovv  fiill  deli^^hts  to  hear,) 
That  my  bold  hand  may  wake  its  firings  again. 
And  teach  th6  mountain-echt)es  to  complajn: 
While  to  each  du(ky  heath,  and  woody  dell, 
The  Genius  of  the  mountain  bids  farewel.*' 

^     The  lines  with  which  the  fecond  part  commences  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  poet's  cxpofition  of  her  fubjea.     We,  thcrctore,  quote 
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tbcm,  partly  on  this  account^  but  chiefly  on  account. Qf  their  iatrinflc 
excelleace* 

•*  Coine>  then,  explore  with  me  each  winding  glen. 
Far  from  the  noify  l^unts  of  bufy  men  ; 
Let  us  with  ile<(fail  eye  Mtentive  (rac^ 
The  local  habits  of  4ho  Celtic  race  \ 
/  RenownM  even  in  thole  old  heroic  time? 
That  live  in  OssiAN'sfoiigs  and  Runic  rhymes: 
When  ardent  Valour  calW  his  children  Ibi  th» 
And  Glory  lightened  through  the  beaming  North  : 
Whofe  hardy  Jons  that  twilight  age  adorn. 
Like  the  quick  fplendours  of  the  Boreal  morn ; 
Fiil'd  with  amaze  and  awe  tlie  world's  dread  kings' 
And  bado  their  eagles  iioop  with  flagging  wingju   . 
Come,  trace  with  curious  fearch  what  lecret  cau(e 
Each  native's  heart  with  firong  attrafiion  draws. 
Though  wealth  in  happier  lands  her  /tores  unlock. 
To  cling  with  fervour  to  his  native  n.ck; 
Why  lonely  mountains,  dark  with  rulict  heath. 

And  rufhing  Hrcams,  and  niirrow  vales  bt:ueuth 
•  With  more  delight  his  wand'ring  eye  del^ii. 

Than  Forth's  rich  banks,  or  Lothian's  fertile  plain  :  ^ 

The  many-colour'd  herd,  his  wealth  and  pride. 

Like  deer,  through  waftes  extended,  wandVing  wide; 

And  fportive  goats,  a  bold  afpiring  flock. 

High  on  the  ridge  of  yon  aerial  rock  ; 
i  More  fel (^importance  to  his  mind  impart. 

And  fill  with  warmer  joys  his  (imple  heart. 

Than  all  the  flocks  the  louthern  (hepherd  pens. 

Or  the  fat  herds  that  grazj  the  Lincoln  fens. 

Dear  to  his  heart  thole  rocks  that  oft  have  riing 

With  legends,  which  the  Celtic  mufe  has  lung; 

While  all  th'  attentive  hamlets  round  admire 
,        The  deeds  gigantic  of  their  common  Sire  : 

The  honefl  pride  thofe  noble  deeds  impart. 

With  kind  contagion  flies  firom  heart  to  heart. 

And  while  they  hang  delighted  on  \}[ie  Ibujjd, 

The  ties  of  kindred  love  are  doubly  bound ; 
I  And  liiping  children,  youths,  and  grandfires  grey. 

Enamoured  dwell  on  the  exalting  lay  : 

The  long-defcended  Ib'ains  their  Ions  infpire. 

To  wake  ne*v  raptures  from  the  melting  lyre. 

Bid  every  fympathetic  bofom  glow 

With  modeft  triumph,  or  with  virtuous  woe; 

With  fine  emotions  ruded  fpirits  mcve. 

And  teach  at  once  to  wonder  and  to  Zmv ; 

While  glowing  tendernefs  and  thought  refin'd 

Exalt  the  fpirit  of  the  lowly  kind/' 

Mrs.  Grant  delineates,  with  much  ability,  and  i^  glowing  figures, 
niany  of  the  Iburces  of  that  ftong  affeflion  which  attached  the  Scot- 
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t}(h  highlanders  to  their  bleak>  but  romantic^  native  foil.  The  pic* 
ture^  of  thefe  ivhich  this  canto  exhibits  are  of  a  general  nature,  kdA 
flcctched  ivith  a  bold,  but  faithful  hand.  Our  attention  was  particu- 
larly arretted  by  (he  xeprefentation  of  the  venerable  peafant  who  is 
worfliipped  as  the  oracle  of  the  iimple  hamlet,  "  who  holds  h» 
power,"  as  our  fair  author  cxprefles  it,  "  by  the, double  right  of  fu- 
perior  wifdom  and  experience,  and  is  called,  by  way  of  pre-eminence^ 
n'Dunadhy  or  the  man,"  The  charader  of  this  village  fage  is  dcpift- 
cd  in  colours  which,  at  once,  recommend  his  ruftic  dignity  to  every 
good  and  unfophifticated  mind.  The  traits  which  compofc  it  are  in- 
ftantly  felt  to  be  in  unifon  with  nature  ;  and  they  arc  not,  as  we  have 
been  well  aflured,  lefs  in  unifon  with  truth. 

*'  In  every  hamlet  fome  experienced  Sire, 
Whofe  worth  and  wifdom  all  the  reft  admire,. 
Known  to  each  track  where  deer  arc  wont  to  range. 
And  vers'd  in  every  planetary  change ; 
Why  meteors  glare,  or  wand'ring  comets  blaze. 
And  which  propitious,  which  unlucky  days; 
Direds  what  time  to  yoke  the  mutual Jtlough, 
And  when  to  feed  the  weekly  flocks  belvtoi 
Or  when  the  larger  cattle  forth  to  guide. 
Where  freflier  herbage  decks  the  mountain's  fide. ' 
What  dreadful  judgments  wait  on  broken  vows. 
How  confcious  guilt  low'rs  on  the  murderer's  brows ; 
How  voices  whifpering  through  the  gloomy  wood. 
Or  groaning  cavet!,  make  known  the  man  of  blood ; 
How  fields  are  blighted,  ©r  how  cattle  die. 
To  puni(h  fecret  fraud  or  perjury : 
Or  how  red  lightening  fciaith'd  the  vafTal's  head, 
"Who  fliow'd  the  way  his  outlaw'd  chieftain  fled; 
He  tells  at  large, — while  every  hearer's  fcnfe 
Is  ravifhed  by  his  copious  eloquence. 
In  each  debate  he  gives  the  carting  vote, 
'     And  his  wife  fayings  all  repeat  by  rote- 
^  Much  does  each  hamlet  boart  its  (age's  ficill 
To  draw  the  fevering  bounds  'twixt  good  and  ill ;  ' 
And  much  indeed  his  knowledge  i^extoU'd 
In  local  hirtVy  and  tradition  old. 

In  CantoJII.  Mrs.  Grant  condufls  her  highlanders  to  the  Sheal* 
INGS,  which  are  huts  comppfed  of  turf  and  of  heath,  ereded  in  .thofc 
parts  of  the  mountains  which  are  known  to  afford  the  befl  pafturage 
for  their  cattle.  In  thefe  huts  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  eacn  family 
fpend,  every  yc^r,  a  confulerable  portion  of  the  fummer  months ;  the 
men  and  boys  engaged  in  tending  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  women  and 
girls  in  various  domeftic  employments,  particularly  thofe  connefied 
with  the  bufinefs  of  the  dairy.  Our  fair  author  defcribes  the  SOM- 
WER  rtiTTiNO^  or  removal  to  the  Sbealings,  and  gives  a  pleafing 
pidure  of  the  innocent  .avocations  and  paftoral  amufements  which 
chear  thefe  folitary  and  humble  habitations.     It  is,  as  ihe  fays,  '^  ^ 
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fcenc  of  vacant  leifiire^  diverHiied  by  mufic,  poetry^  and  rural  /ports," 
When  autumn  commences,  they  return  to  their  pendanent  dwetlings 
in  the  plains.  And  here  Mrs,  Grant  (hews  her  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  fined  and  mod  delicate  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  in  ai 
ihorty  but  elegant  account  of  the  ftruggle  which  takes  place^  In  the 
breafts  of  thele  children  of  nature,  between  their  regret  at  leaving 
the  fpot  where  thpy  have  juft  been  enjoying  happinefs  fo  pure,  and 
their  joy  on  again  be^iolding  their  cottages,  which  fuggen  fo  many 
endearing  rccolledions.. 

**  How  cheap  the  pleafures  of  ihe  fimple  mind  ! 
Unknown  to  joys  that  falhion  calls  re6n'd*  ' 

What  fine,  whutllender«  an4  unconscious  ties^ 
To  hold  the  kind  ingenuous  heart,  fuffice  ! 
The  wide,  wild  haunts,  where  nature  lonely  reigns. 
Unwilling  they  forfake,  to  feek  the  plains ; 
Yet  when  they  fee  Uie  dear  familiar  Ipot, 
Where  each  defcries  his  lov'd,  his  native  cot. 
Well  picas'd  they  hail  the  genius  of  the  plain. 
And  joy  to  meet  their  houlhold-gods  again: 
Tliough  penury  and  ceafelefs  toil  await. 
They  relolutely  brave  the  iiorms  of  fate,      ' 
And  fee  fair  hope's  eternal  lamp  driplay 
The  gloomy  path  that  Jeads  to  endlei's  day.*, 

In  tracing  the  following  charming  (ketch  of  the  pleafures  anj 
cares  which  accompany  the  ruftic  labours  of  a  people  yet  undepraved 
by  luxury  and  vice^  our  fair  poet  undoubtedly  dipped  her  pencil  in 
the  fineft  tints  of  genuine  nature.  - 

"  Now  autumn  lifUs  her  head  with  plenty  crewn'd/ 
The  breeaes  wave  her  yellow  locks  around. 
The  pureft  azure  decks  her  (ky  ferene. 
And  mild  Dejection  marks  her  penfive  mien: 
Now  lonely  Meditation  walks  abnoad. 
Through  all  his  bounteous  works  to  trace  her  God: 
Now  Labour  plies  his  tafk,  with  fmiling  cheer; 
To  reap  the  produce  of  the  ripen 'd  year ; 
And  fportive  glee,  and  talk,  ^and  fucial  toil« 
The  patient  reaper's  we^ry  tafk  beguile ; 
And  fongs,  according  to  the  reaper's  flroke, 
Brifk  emulation  o'er  the  field  provoke. 
The  antieni  fwains  attentive  wait  behind. 
With  patient  care  the  yellow  (heaves  to  bind ; 
Or  elfe  with  long-liv'd  Prudence,  chide  the  while. 
Where,  lur'd  by  Beauty's  foft  attractive  fmile. 
Some  youth  who  plies  his  tafk  befide  the  fair, 
Whofe  artlefs  charms  his  fimple  heart  enfnare. 
With  ftroke  unequal  reaps ;  while  on  the  ground      i 
The  broken  ears  are  carelefs  fcatter'd  round.  ' 

Ini  vain  the  fond  enthufiaft  ye  refirwe ; 
For  when  did  Prudeoce  ev^r  flwell  with  lew  ^ 
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Triumphant  Love,  who  fcoming  Wifd©m's  niles> 
Exulting  iees  the  wi(e  become  his  fools." 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  fourth  Canto  confifts  of  a  pretty  J^wgl 
^pifodc,  which  recites  the  dangerous  adventures  of  Far quh a R,  ia 
fearch  of  his  father's  cattle.     The  ftory,  undoubtedly,  is  well  to?d; 
although  we  think*  that  the  author  might  have  eafily  contri,ved  lo 
throw  into  it  a  ftill  greater  portion  of  intercft.     Farquhar,  while  ta- 
Ailging  in  the  fports  of  the  field,  negleSs  his  charge,  which  is  con- 
fcqucntly  furpri fed,  by  the  fuJden  approach  of  an  early  winter,    iff 
thofe  dreary  and  extenfive  mountainous  wafted  with  which  that  coun- 
try abounds.     Upon  liis  return  to  the  paternal  roof,  he  receives  a 
feverc  and  (tern  reprimand,  which  determines  the  high-fpiriteid  youth 
to  recover  the  wanderers,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.     **  It  is  aftoni(h- 
ing,"  fays  Mrs.  Grant,  in  a  note.  **  how  cheap  a  highlandcr  fets  his 
life,  when  his  cattle  are  at  ftake  ;  yet  it  would  not  (quare  with  their 
notions  of  morality  to  run  the  fame  ri(k   for  an  equivalent  fum  of 
money."     Farquhar  fcts  out  on  the  perilous  expedition,  and   tra-  , 
verfes  the  Corryaric,  a  ftcep  and  almoft  inacccflible  mountain  of 
more  than  twenty  miles  in  extent,  where  haplefs  travellers,  in  ftormy 
weather,  can  hardly  fail  to  lofe  their  way,  and  are  not  unfrcqueijtly 
irozen  to  death.     In  the  bofodi  of  the  mountains  is  the  Corry,  a 
kind  of  circular  cavity  or  bafon,  in  which,  during  winter,  the  winds 
whirl  round  with  amazing  velocity  and  force.     Their  violent  eddies 
were,  in  the  fuperftitious  imaginatidti  of  the  neighbouring  peafants, 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  a  terrific  fpirit,  by  whom  the  Corry  was 
fuppofed  to  be  inhabited.     Thefe  obfervations  will  enable  our  readers 
to  comprphend  the  merit  of  the  following  lines,  which,  in  our  opiniorij. 
are  uncommonly  fublime.  * 

*'  Now  wide  and  wild  the  dreary  profpefl  fliews, 
Wlwre  ftars  with  glimmering  light  illume  the  fnow^. 
Thro'  fleecy  cloudsra  dubious  luTlre  fpread. 
Where  Corryaric  rears  his  lofty  head, 
peep  at  his  feet  the  difmal  Corry  lies,  1 

Where  c} wells  a  fpirit,  hid  from  human  ey^s,  > 

Whofe  n^agic  art  the  fatal  blalt  unties:  J 

The  fatal  biall,  incetfant  whirling  round, 
,         With  horror  fills  the  cavity  profound: 

The  Daemon,  in  the  whirling  drift  dilguis'd. 

Has  oft  th'  unweeting  ilranger  here  furpriz'd ; 

And  many  a  grave  is  feen  with  fox-glove  crown'd. 

When  fpring  appears  witli  dewy  locks  unbound ;  ' 

And  many  a  plaintive  gholl  fad  fancy  forii\s. 

And  hears  their  hollow  ftiriek  amidft  llie  ftorms. 

Here  Farquhar  paus'd,  look'd^back,  and  Aiuddering  faw 

His  faithful  dog  firfl  flirink  in  filent  awe. 

Then  howling,  trembling,  fly  with  quicken'd  pace. 

To  warn  his  mafter  from  the*  fatal  place. 

In  this  awful  folitude^  .Farqiihar!s  courage  and  jsrefence  pf imind  do 
'  '  not 
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t  forikke  him*  He  is  fup  ported  by  thofe  feelings  of  religious  confi- 
nee  which,  in  fuch  fituations,  fo  naturally  fpiing  up  in  every  inno- 
Dt  bofom,  and  refolves  to  rely  on  the  fatherly  proteftion  of  that 
imighly  Being  who  ' 

•'  Ri<leson  the  whirlwind,  and  dire6ls  the  ftomi^"  •. 

>r  our  amiable  author,  (to  her  high  commendation  be  it  recorded),.' 
:ry  different  indeed  from  many  of  her  degenerate  and  "  unfex'd" 
iers  of  the  day,  to  talents  and  refpedlable  literary  attainments  joins 
inciples  and  (entintents  of  the  pureft  piety  and  virtue';  the  brightcft 
naments,  beyond  all  controver fy,  of  the  female  charafter  : — orna- 
lents,  in  truth,  fo  efTentialJy  requifite  to  render  women  objedts  of  rc- 
^d  and  love,  that  no  beauties  of  per  Con,  and  no  accomplilhments  of 
lind  can,  in  any  rank  of  life,  atone  for  the  want  of  them.  On  the 
onirary,  the  abfence  of  thefe  engaging  qualities,  fo  peculiarly  attrac- 
ivc  in  feminine  forms,  will  always  make  men  of  delicacy  and  fenfe, 
iOtto  menvion  con fic* orations  o^  fupenor  importance,  rep;ard  the  difci- 
iles  of  philolcphifm  and  vice,  ihu  W'ollstonecropts  2nd  Wil- 
li amses  of  the  age,  with  all  ihoir  pretenfions  to  nafculirif  ftrength, 
ind  energy  of  foul,  as  monftcrs  belying  their  appearance  ar.^1  lex,  fitted 
Inly  to  exci'te  averfion  and  difguft.     Kut,  to  proceed  with  Farquhar : 

"  Shall  I  too  fly/'  he  cried,  «'  or  truft  the  Pow'r    . 
Who  guar(?s  us  in  the  dark  and  filent  hour  ?  ^ 

From  whom  conimilJion'd  blalis  have  leave  to  fly. 
Or  fiecp  within  the  curtains  of  the  Iky  ? 
Strong  in  his  ftrenglh,  thefe  horrors  I  explore ; 
By  him  proledcd,  Farquhar  fears  no  more." 
His  plaia  in  ample  folds  around  him  cast. 
The  vent'rous  youth  afcends  the  ileep  in  haste; 
Loud  from  the  Corr)'s  dc^lh  arole  the  wind,  • 
Unmov'd  he  heard  the  yelling  blall  behind  ; 
And  flying  from  the  grim  purfuit  of  death. 
No  backward  look  retraced  the  dangerous y4<?/^. 
Now  high  above  the  rolling  clouds  he  goes. 
Where  clearer  ftar-light  brighten  whiter  fnows ; 
Sublime  on  Corryaric's  height  he  flood. 
And  all  the  wide  horizon  wondVing  view'd. 
Through  the  pure  air,  where  vifion  unconlin'd 
Still  ranges  like  the  quick  creative  mind. 

Perceiving,  in  the  morning,  the  bloody  footfteps  of  a  fox,  who,  as 
noiheep  could  then  be  wandering  at  large,  he  knew  fnuft  have  ob^ 
taincd  his  prey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  human  dwelling,  Far-e 
<|u\)ar  traces  them  backwards,  till,  lofing  the  track,  and  overcome  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  he  turns  afide  to  feek  (helter  in  a  thicket 
of  holly.  There  he  finds  the  lovely  and  gentle  Moraig,  who,  tired 
Jn  ufelefs  fearch  of  the  ewe  which  had  been  carried  oft'  by  the  fox,  had, 
*'th  a  fimilar  view,  repaired  to  the  fame  fpot.  After  mutual  furprlfe 
^  and  courteous  falutations,  the  following  converfation  takes  place  be- 
^wecA  the  youthful  ftrangers,    Farquhar  aiks^ 

"But 
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To  ^6  k  danger,  h\M  'tis  ilealh  to  ffay  5 
Beneath  the  ujoon  Vwan  beams  fclitiy  laki^heir  way. 
With  Heiven  their  iruft,  and  Fdtc;uhur  ipr  their  guklc, 
Thfv  reach  the  winding  Mav:;niie's  peaceful  hue. 
There,  chcor'a  \y  welcume,  footh'd  by  grateful  love, 
Thej^'  l)uihi  their  Ljinble  dwelling  iu  the  ;:;rove." 

A  coi]fideraT^]e  part  of  Canto  V.  is  employed  in  delineating  the  ad- 
ventures ui:d  efcapes  of  the  unhappy  Priicce  Ch arises  Edward 
Stuart,  ^hofe  {lory  rclcmbles  more  a  romance  than  a  well  authen- 
ticated A  fies  of  real  fadls.  The  fortunes  of  fomc  of  i)is  moft  faithful 
adherents  are  fuccefsfiilly  interwoven  with  the  narrative  of  his  own. 
This  author  celebrates,  in  appropriate  ftrains,  the  drf^ntcreified  zn6  un- 
Ihaken  fidelity  of  the  poor  Highlanders,  among  whom  not  an  indxri* 
dua)  wa8  found  bafe  enough,  for  the  high  rewafd  of  30.eooL  a  Uaa 
which  to  them  muft  have  appeared  enoxmous,  to  betray  into,  the  hands 
of  his  blood-ihirfty  enemies,  the  fon  of  him  whom  they  confcientiouflj 
regarded  as  their  rightful  king.  The  wcH-known  anecdote  of  the 
three  outlawed  brotliers,  who  lived  by  committing  inceilant  depreda- 
tions en  the  property  of  all  the  natives  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
who,  in  their  glaomy  fcqueftered  relreatin  the  woods  of  Glenmorillon, 
affordtd,  for  a  tin.e,  that  prote6lion  to  the  Prince  which,  perhaps,  he 
could  have  found  in  no  other  place,  is  told  in  a  naturaland  afFe£ting 
manner.  An  elegant  tribute  of  highly  merited  rdpeft  is  paid  to  the 
men\ory  of  Capt.  MacKenzie,  who  offered  himfelf  a  voluntary  facri- 
fice  to  fave  a  life  much  dearer  to  him  than  his  own.     The  fate  of  this 

feiicrous  and  intcreftrng  young  man  is  circumftantially  related  by 
iri,  Grant,  in  a  note,  which  we  filall  copy  entire.  It  is  writttn  in  a 
ftile  of  the  pureft  good  ta(\e,  and  will  convince  our  Readers  that  this 
lady  has  talents  which  are  equally  qualified  to  excel  in  poetry  and  in 
prole.  '  ^ 

**  Captain  MacKenzie,  whofe  Chriflian  name  and  faniily  have  elcaped 
the  author's  memory,  \v;is  a  citizen  o(  Kdinburgh.  V\h  character  vas  air ia- 
ble,  hi-s  manners  iincomnioiily  genl!<>and  his;i}'r)carance  prcpolFelnng.  He 
was  jull  about  the  Prince's  age,  and  had  a  itx  ng,  bv.t  handfome,  refem- 
blancc  to  him;  he  was  f^reatl^  attachetl  to  the  Pjirce,  and  the  only  one  of 
bisSto!^  [Scotch  or  Scoiiilh]  adherents,  it  is-  (aid,  wilh  whom  he  indulj^ed 
a  familiar  intimacy;  lor  his  cheerfulncls  covci cd  a  great  dearer  of  reicrve, 
probably  occaiioncd  by  hislmving  been  bred  in  the  habit  of  ;u( peeling  and 
avoiding  (b  many.  Captain  MacKenzie  had  been  loaCiive, and  wasio  well 
known,  that  he  was  cunlcious  he  had  liltie  chance  fof  his  life  if  taken.— 
While  the  Prince  dwelt  (afcly  with  the  thieves^  this  unhappy  youth  wai 
wandeiing  about  near  Port  Aiiguftiis,  with  a  fmall  party  of  the  defeated 
^nny,  i  )ie  whole  country  in  that  vicinity  had paiticsot  Royaliftsdifpcried 
through  it,  breatiiing  rapine  and  llaughter;  but  iheir  eagcriicfs  to  appre- 
hend the  Prince,  f^^i  wliom  fo  high  a  reward  was  ofl^-rcd,  -  afforded  the 
means  ofcfcapc  to  feverai  t>f  the  lower  clafs.  Captain  MacKenzie,  and  his 
followers,  however,  were  overtaken  by  a  large  parly  of  enemies;  lome  of 
them  lied  at  the  firJi  fight  of  their  puiiiicrs,  while  others  threw  down  their 
axniS«  in  hopes  of  mercy.     The  Captain^  by  their  eagemefs  to  take  him 
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ajire,  underftood  [that]  they  midook  him  for  his  ^larter;  lie  fle«d  on  the 
rfefLmfive  with  all  the  obftinacy  of  defpair:  this  confirmed  their  conjeclures, 
and  they  (hot  him  to  make  furc  of  the  reward  for  his  head.  lie  cried  out, 
expiring,  '*  "Villains,  you  have  kill'd  your  Prinpe!"  hoping,  tlo  doubt,  ta 
fl^cken  their  purfuit  after  him  whom  he  perfonated.  His  head  was  cat  off  . 
and  brought  in  triumph  to  tiTe  camp,  where  there'were  gr^t  rejoicings  oil 
ti^e  occafion,  till  fome  prifoi\ers,  who  knew  Captain  MacKenzie,  tecog^ 
nized  his  head,*'  '       ;        .•     , 

Oh  !  for  the  genius  of  Homer  tb  inimortalize  this  gallant  Loyalrft! 

Prom  this  part  of  the  Poem  we  could  prcfcni  our  readers  with  many 
cxtrads  of  ftriking  merit ;  e^ctraifts  which  would,  at  once,  excite  thcii* 
fcnfibility,  and  gratify  their't^fte  j  but  wo  muft  not  exceed.  The  fo- 
Woquy,  however,  which  the  ill-ftarred  Prince  is  fuppofed  to  utter,  in 
his  paffage  from  the  continent  of  Scotland  to  the  Weftern  liles,  is  fo 
■fuited  to  his  circonift&lhces^  and  fo  cxpreffivfe  of  poignant,  but  digni* 
fied,  griefy  that  we  cannot  prevail  with  ourfelveii  to  omit  it. 

**  Now  foft  and  flow  they  raife  the  cautious  bar  j 
And  quit  with  filent  care  the  dangerous  fliorc  :  '      . 

Low  in  their  hollow  caves  the  loud  winds  fleep, 
,  And  reft  and  darknefs  brooded  o'er  the  .deep : 

_  Far  out  to  lea  they  (ke;r'd  to  (bun  the:r  f  )es. 
Till,  deck'd  with  orient  red,  the  morn  aroie; 
Then  thus  thfe  Prince :  "  Thou  radiant  orb  of  light,     *        J 
At  whofe  firft  (mile  recede  the  fhades  of  r.ight ! 
When  froni  the  facred  Eaft  thy  beami  arife, 
A  flood  of  glory  brightens  all  tlte  Ikies: 
The  conftellations  fade  before  thy  fight, 
And  Ocean  rolls  his  thoufand  waves  in  light ; 
Yet  (hall  not evtin  thy  greatnefs  iiill  remain; 
Even  thou  (halt  fink  beneath  the  W  ofiorn  main,- 
And  leave  the  da»ken'd  earth  to  mourn  thy  beams  hi  Vdin 
Like  thee,  in  beauty,  power,  and  f'plcnduur  drett,     * 
Our  royal  lineage  Avay'd  fupreme  the  WelV; 
With  awful  trident  rul'd  the  circling  lea, 
And  quench'd  the  light  of  lelfer  liars;  like  Ihoc : 
Like  thee,  in  dim  eel ipfe  concealed  from  lighl. 
We  (ink,  or  vanilh  in  the  (hades  of  night. 
The  circling  hours  (hall  thy  briglit  beams  reflore. 
And  bid  fre(h  morn  her  roCes  ftrew  once  more ; 
But  we,  alas!  inglorious  from  our  Ikies 
Are  hurl'd  to  .depths  profound,  no  more  to  rtfe. 
In  vain  our  vanith'd  glories  we  deplore ; 
for  fate  imperious  cries — keium  no  moreJ* 

Of  all  the  perfons  who  contributed  to  the  fafety  of  Charles,  our 
author's  favourite  ts  Flora  Macdonald,  a  woman  whpfe  praife 
can  never  die  while  faithful  attachment,  fortitujde,  prudence,  and  prc- 
fcncc  of  nyinjd,  arc  confidered  as  eftimable  qualities.  Among  all  the 
diftmgviiflicd  females,  indeed,  whom  biftory  points  out  as  doing  honour 
to  their  fcx,  w«  know  »ot  one  that  could,  with  juftice,   be  preferred 
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to  Flora  Macdonald.  Mrs.  Grant  defcribcshcr  firft  meeting  with  tbe 
Prince,  her  ingenious  contrivance  to  favour  his  efcape,  her  apprehen- 
fion  M\d  removal  to  London  for  trials  her  releafe,  return  to  her  native 
ifland  of  Sky^.  marriage,  and  fubfequent  emigration  with  her  huiband 
to  Aqierica.  The  recovery  of  her  Jiber^y  is  here  afcribed  to  a  circum- 
ftance  which  is  new  to  us,  but  which  Mrs.  Grant  affirms  to  have  really 
happened,  and  which  refle£b  great  honour  on  George  the  Second.— 
So  remarkable,  on  her  examination,  was  the  modeft,  but  firm,  dif- 
cretion  of  her  anfwcrs,  that  his  Majefty,  to  whom  they  were  reported, 
^xpreiTed  a  defire  to  converfe  with  her.  At  this  important  interview 
the  following  fcene  is  fuppofed  to  pafs,  in  which  both  the  parties  fuf- 
tain  their  charadlers  with  great  propriety.  The  King  ^ddrefies  the 
prifoner  thus  : 

*'  Prefumptuous  damfel^  fay,  what  fecret  caufe 
-    Has  made  tliee  dare  the  rigour  of  our  laws? 
When  thus  an  oullaw'd  traitor  fought  the  fhore. 
To  (lain  our  peaceful  realm  with  native  gore. 
Did  frantic  love,  or  rafti  amhition,  fay. 
To  treafon's  paths  delude  tbee  thus  away? 
That  foifeit  life  thy  folly  bade  thee  fa ve 
For  thte  now  opens  an  untimely  grave.* 

The  Lady's  reply  difcovers  lingular  dignity  and  greatnefs  of  mind. 

"  Dread  Sir/'  the  maid  replied,  in  humble  guife. 
With  truth's  puife  fprrit  brightening  in  her  eyes, 
''No  motive  bafe  my  fearlefs  mind  could  move. 
Nor  mad  ambition  nor  prefumptuous  hve; 
My  kindred,  peaceful  fubjeds  to  your  reign, 
Agalnit  your  power  have  drawn  no  fword  in  vait  c 
Yet  thro  the  years  our  country's  records  trace. 
Our  anceftors  obey'd  the  exil'd  race ; 
And  when  they  yielded  to  the  frown  of  fate. 
We  n(ourn'd  their  hopelels  fall  from  regal  ftatc. 
To  loyalty,  by  pious  precepts  led. 
We  ever  lacred  held  th*  anointed  head : 
^     And  thought  each  branch  of  that  long-hallow'd  line 
A  partial  (barer  of  the  right  divine. 
But,  If  the  mighty  hand  that  rules  the  ball. 
And  bids  the  heirs  of  empire  rife  or  fall. 
To  YOU,  dread  Sire,  the  bitter  cup  had  given. 
From  regal  pomp  to  wrelched  exile  driven ; 
If  caft  a  (upj)Iiant  on  my  native  plain, 
You  ijever  (hould  have  Ibught  my  aid  in  vain  : 
Nor  {hould  a  Stuart  Prince  have  ever  faii. 
That  treacherous  Floba  royal  blood  betray'd." 

••  The  thoughtful  Monarch,  paufing,  viewed' the  lair. 
Her  chaften'd  graces,  and  ingenudus  air. 
And  (igh'd  to  think  how  often  civil  ftrife 
Drpgs  blaipelefs  vi^ims  from  the  Ihade«  of  life, 
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^nd  with  blind  rage,  unknowing  to  relent. 
Involves  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.       '  ' 

He  bids  t  lie  judge  the  guileleVs  maid  releafe. 
And  let  her  leek  her  native  ille  in  peace, 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next, ) 


Tae  Hijlory  ef  the  Revolutions  of  RuJJia^  to  the  AcceJJion  of  Catharine  the 
Firji ;  including  a  concife  R^eview  of  the  Manners  and  Cujhmi  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventenjh  Centuries,  By  Henry  Card,  A,  B.  Pem- 
broke LoUege,  Oxon.    8vo.    los.  6d.   Longman  and  Rees,     1803.   . 

THE  political  importance  attained  by  Ruflia,  in  Europe,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  has  made  that  empire  a  fubjed^  of  lite- 
rary refcarch  to  other  nations,,  and  feveral  ufeful  works,  under  an  hif- 
toiical  form,  have  been  publiflied  by  different  Britifli  authors.  The 
writer  before  us  havmg  turned  his  attention  to  the  aiFairs  of  Ruflia, 
'^  IS,  (he  informs  Ub)  induced  to  think,  and  conclude,  that  a  narrative 
of  her  memorable  tranfadtions,  under  the  name  of  revolutions,  might 
excite  fonfiC  cur iofity ;  which  would  be  but  faintly  kept  alive^  if  he 
cnterei  too  minutely  on  the  details  of  a  hiftory,  abounding  with  events 
of  too  uniform  a  complexion  to  be  always  intereftirig.  In  the  execu-  . 
tion  of  his  tafk  he  nas  confulted  the  hlftories  of  Levefque,  and  of  his 
rival  Le  Clerc,  and  alio  every  other  literary  channel  within  his  reach." 
Till  the  ninth  cemtury  Ruffian  hiftory  was  little  known  ;  from  tha; 
time  an  air  of  veracity  attends  their  chronicles.  Novgorod  was  ori- 
ginally a  republican  ftate,  but  Rurik,  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  be*. 
came  the  foundtr  of  a  dynatty,  which  reigned  feven  hundred  years. 
Tnis  was  tne  firft  revolution  of  Ruflia.  Rurik  poflefled  great  mili-  ' 
tary  taknts,  but  all  the  cruelty  of  a  barbarian.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  that  Prince  there  was  a  difputed  fucceffion,  and  the  brother  of  Ru*» 
rik  fucceeded  to  the  government  in  preference  to  the  fon.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  tenth  century  Ruflia  was  much  engaged  in  wlr  with  the  Empe- 
ror of  Conftantinople,  but  the  Princes  .embraced  the  Chriftian  rcli-s 
gion/  and  that  faith  was  finally  eftabiiflied  in  Ruflia — and  this  is  the 
fecond  revolution  mentioned  by  our  author.  Thence  fprung  civiliza- 
tion i  the  progrefs  of  which,  from  true  religion,  our  author  illuftrates 
in  the  following  pafl^age,  comprehending  a  contraft  with  the  pradical 
irfult  of  the  heathen  phiJofophy.  ' 

"  Among  the  moft  difiinguiilied  writers  of  antiquity,  on  the  fentiments 
and  morals  of  mankind,  their  moft  profefled  admirers  cannot  affirm  that  th« 
roajority  of  the  people  were  made  more  virtuous  by  the  clearnefs  of  their 
demottUrations,  or  by  the  utility  of  their  axioms.  We  may  admire  the  inge- 
naity  of  their  abftrule  fpeculations ;  the  dexterous  fiabrication  of  their  lyf- 
tcms;  their  abftradt  reafonings  on  the  nature  of  moral  actions ;  but  after  this 
web  of  incoherence  is  unravelled,  we  discover  no  Jirm /tositioH  vjkich  distinct^ 
^yh  tk  boundaiies  of  our  duty  towards  God  and  man,  or  {eaches  us  firmly ^  to  U^ 
liwe  m  iht  immortality  of  the  souh  Whereas  the  religion  of  Jefus,  even  when 
xo.  xLiv.  VOL.  XVI.  K  ^diifi^ureJ 
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disfigured  by  the  wildeft  lineaments  of  fanaticifin,  has  a- vifible  tendency  to 
promote  our  mental  reformation.  Its  precepts  of  morality^  its.  direct  ions  of 
our  daily  conduct,  are  6ttbd  to  the  meaneil  apprehenfion ;  (bort,  infirudivei 
plain,  and  irrefragable.  In  fo  clear  and  fimpfe  a  manner  is  (are)  every  trathi 
rule,  duty,  and  practice,  unfolded  and  illuftratedj  that  none  can  xniftake 
their  meaning,  except  thofc  who  do  not  wi(h,  or  dare  not  feek  them. — 
Whilfl  thefe  precepts  alfo,  which  thus  open  the  avenues  to  gradual  civiliza- 
tion, which  exalt  the  human  heart  to  the  highefl  flate  of  perfedlion,  are  ren- 
dered equally  practicable  in  every  age  or  country.  This  momentous  period, 
therefore,  may  not  only  be  ranked  as  the  acra  of  Ruffian  Chriftianity,  but  as 
the  commencement  or  Rufllan  civilization.  Two  events  which  cannot  be 
viewed  with  lupine  indifference,  when  it  is  refleded,  that  on.  them  are 
hinged  the  future  and  temporary  felicity  of  fo  many  millions  of  foals/' 

But  the  progrciHvc  cfFej^s  of  Chriftianity  were  arrefted  by  the  in- 
road of  the  Tartars,  of  whofe  manners,  cunoms,  and  charader,  our 
author  gives  a  (hort,  but  well  written^  account.     In  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  this  irruption  took  place.     After  various  con- 
teds  the  Tartars*  were  triumphant,  and  dcfolated  Ruflia.     They  did 
not,  however,  long  remain  in  that  country,  but  retired  beyond  the 
Wolga.     A  fecond  inVafion  foon^  after  took  place,  and  again  dcfolated 
the  country.     The  Sw^es  and  Poles  took  advantage  of  the  diftrefles  of  ' 
Ruflia.  Frefli  bodies  of  Tartars  aniving  reduced  the  country  to  flavcry 
r-^and  this  was  the  third  revolution.     The  flavery  of  the  Ruffians  laftei 
for  more  than  two  cemurie-,    when  Ivan  Voflilievitz  afcended  the 
throne.     This  Prince,   a  mari  of  great  vigour,  of  ability,    though 
mingled  with  the  barbarity  of  his  age  and  country,  after  a  long  icaci 
of  conflicts  at  laft  fucccedcd  in  emancipating  his  people  from  depen- 
dence on  the  Tartars.  His  f:>i:  and  fucccflbr  Vaflili  attempted  tocom* 
plete  the  independence  of  Ruflia,  but  did  not  entirely  fucceed.     The 
fin;il  overthrow  of  the  Tartars  was  referved  for   Ivan  Vaifiiievitz  II. 
who  entirely  deftroyed  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Aftracan,    and  alfo 
triumphed  over  the  Poles.     This  Prince  commenced  an  intcrcourfc 
with  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  defirous  of  intro- 
ducing fome  degree  of  refinement,  but  the  people  were  totally  unfit 
for  the  reception  of  the  propofed  improvements.     With  great  ftrength 
of  mind  he  joined  hypocrify  and  cruelty  ;  he  pretended  to  renounce  the 
fovercign  dignity,  but  really  retained  defpotic  fway,  and  continued  his 
cruel  ;ies.     'Fhe  objedl  of  this  pretence  is  not  clearly  explained  by  the 
hiflorian. .  Rcfuming  his  authority,   he  exerted  it   in  the  moft  hor- 
rid cruelly,  efpecially  againft  Novgorod,    in  which  there  were  fome 
citizens  who  hid  holden*  a  traitorous  correfpondence  with  hit  enemies. 
The  cruelties  afcribed  to  him  would  have  been  hardly  credible  twenty 
years  ago ;  but  our  ideas  of  the  credibility  of  human  enormity  arc 
changed  fmcc  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.    The 


•  Our  outhor  uniformly  calls  the  Tartars  Tatars,  and  we  do  wi  find  any 
rcafon  for  this  orthography.     ,  .  ' 
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biftory  of  this  Prince  our  author  clofcs  .with  a  fummarjr  of  his  charac- 
ter, well  drawn  as  far  a^  applies  to  the  fubje£l  himfelf,  but  accom- 
panied by  affimilations  to  other  Princes  that  ajnpear  to  us  fanciful.*-- 
We  can  fee  no  refemblance  between  him  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
unlefs  that  thcy^were  able. and  arbitrary,  which  is  not  fufficiently  par- 
ticular for  comparifon.  One  obfervation  is  very  unneceflar)%  \i  not 
unintelligible.  **  When,''  fays  the  author,  **  we  confider  this  mon- 
firous  tyranny,  ,the  wildeft  pyrrhonijm  cannot  record  his  name  as  a 
bright  exannple  of  moderation,  clemency,  and  juftice."  If  the  author* 
means  that  it  would  be  extravagant  folly  to  confider  monflrous  tyranny 
as  a  bright  example  of  clemency,  moderation,  and  juftice,  there  needs 
no  gbefl  to  teJl  MS  that  i  if  that  be  not  his  meaning  we  do  not  under- 
ftand  it,  and  if  it  be,  we  cannot  admire  the  propriety  of  his  term  pvr- 
rbonifm,  which  fignifles  fcepticifm  and  not  credulity.  The  mtl 
grand  obje£i  in  the  mifcellaneous  tranfadions  of  this  reign  is,  the  con-. 
jqueft  of  Siberia ;  from  whofe  veins  flow  the  ftreams  of  endlefs  wealth 
iiito  the  heart  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 

"  To  enumerate/*  he  hy%,  *'  fome  of  the  principal  produclions  of  thtt 
Peru  of  Riiflia,  will  be  no  great  aberration  from  thih  deiign  of  this  work.— 
This  country,  which  boafts  of  rich  furs,  now  refuted  to  Ihe  reft  of  the  earth, 
ibuts  up  in  her  icy  entrails  the  dead  bodies  of  elephants,  whofe  teeth  alone 
form  a  valuable 'branch  of  trade.  Prodigal  \r\  fnpplying  the  pleafure  of  ava- 
rice from  her  gold  and  filver  mines,  ihe  abounds  in  metals  more  ufeful, 
though  lefs  dear,  tp  her  greedy  maliers.  Content  with  her  own  pireciout 
flones,  (lie  does-not  envy  the  brilliant  congelations  of  the  Eaft ;  ana  did  the 
Jcfs  muniiicent  hand  of  Nature  deprive  her  of  fuch  countlefs  treafures,  this 
allotted  refidence  of  exiles  would  ftili  be  fufficiently  rich  by  the  fertility  of 
her  foulhem  lands,  by  the  labour  of  the  peafants,  by  the  variety  of  game 
which  haunt  her  fpacious^ plains  and  forefts,  and  by  the  multitude  of  fifli 
which  load  her  rivers.  But  thefe  are  not  all  the  beneficial  confequences  that 
proceed  from  the  difcovery  of  her  fruitful  foil ;  (lie  opened  a  profitable  road 
to  her  pofleiToTB  into  the  remote  empire  of  China,  and  Ruffia  now  ex- 
changes her  precious  Siberian  furs  for  the  11  Ik,  cotton,  tea,  rice,  and  to)*» 
of  China,  vat  the  town  of  Kiachta,  the  centre  of  Ruffian  and  Chinefe  com- 
merce." 

Our  author  alfo  mentions  a  few  inftances  from  his  code  of  jurifpru- 
dence.  The  firft  article  is,  **  a  man  under  an  accufation  of  having 
fet  iire  tora  houfe,  of  theft,  or  murder,  muft  always  juilify  hirnfelf  by 
arms."  Another  article  is,  *♦  That  the  teAimony  of  every  nobleman 
'  ftall  have  more  weigh't  than  that  of  iix  perfons  of  a  mean  fituation  in 
Ufc;**  The  Author  employs  arguments  to  prove  that  fuch  laws  are 
not  wife  and  equitable  ;  he  might  have  fpared  himfelf  the  trouble,  as 
i>o  one  would  ever  think  of  denying  his  pofitioo.  Indeed,  with  a 
laudable  eagemefs  to  inftruft  his* readers  as  much  as  poffible,  he  fre- 
quently demonftrates  what  is  very  obvious.  Commerce  greatly  in« 
cftafed  under  this  Prince,  cheriibed  and  promoted  by  their  new  in* 
tercourfe  opened  with  England.  The  vific  of  Chancellor  at  the  qourt 
^RuSa  is  very  well  told,  as  it  had  becavery  well  told  be/ore  in  . 
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Hackleyt*s  voyages.  Much  greater  advances  had  been  made  in  work- 
ing mines  than  other  hiftorians  allow.  Literature  and  the  arts  were 
at  a  very  low  ebb  at  this  time,  and  though  the  Prince  was  defirous  of 
promotins  learning,  yet,  from  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
the  charaScr  of  the  people,  the  advances  were  very  inconhdcrable. 
Ivan  was  fucceeded  by  his  f>n  Fcdor,  whofc  imbecile  conftitution  was  ill 
calculated  to  fuftain  with  credit  all  the  honours  and  labours  of  a  great 
empire  :  and  his  impotence  of  mind  was  equal  to  the  weaknefs  of  his 
body  :  his  favourite  recreation  confifted  in  difputing  with  the  fervants 
of  the  Church,  the  glory  of  giving  melody  to  the  bells.  So  feeble  a 
Prince  was  obliged  to  delegate  his  power  to  others  :  the  chief  ma->> 
nager  was  Boris,  brother-in-law  to  Fedor,  who,  .on  the  death  of  that 
Pnnce  without  iflue,  was  exalted  to  the  throne.  The  lawful  heir  to 
the  throne. was  Demetrius;  hhn  Boris  caufed  to  be  murdered;  and 
thus  ended  the  race  of  Rurik.  The  ufurper  Boris  difplayed  confide- 
rable  abihty,  but  cxercifed  fa.nguinary  cruelty.  The  Succeeding  part 
of  Boris's  hiftory  is  fo  much  detached  and  broken  that  we  have  fome 
difficulty  in  finding  the  thread  of  the  ftory :  there  is  fuch  a  crofEng 
and  joAling  oi  fads  and  agents  as  is  very  inconfiftent  with  the  pur- 
pofe  of  confpicuous  hi  ftory.  After  wading  through  page  after  page, 
Mdiflaviki,  Wiefnovitfki,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  barbarous 
names,  we  find  that  an  iropoftor  (like  Perkin  Warhcck  of  England) 
pretended  to  be  Demetrius,  the  lawful  prince,  and  caufed  great  dif- 
turbance  to  the  ufurper. '  Fedor  fucceeded  his  father  Boris,  and  the 
falfe  Demetrius  continued  to  difturb  the  ufurpcd  throne,  and,  at 
length,  fucceeded  in  depofing  Fedor.  This  impoftor  became  fove- 
reign  of  Ruflja.  During  his  time  the  Poles,  who  had  been  his  chief 
fupportefs,  acquired  very  great  influence,  and  the  people  of  Ruflia 
bore  their  fupreiriacy  with  great  impatience.  A  confpiracy  took 
place,  and  Demetrius  was  murdered.  From  this  time  a  period  of 
feven  years  elapfed  in  anarchy.  Two  new  impoftors  fprane  up,  and 
bloodshed  and  devaftation  prevailed.  The  Swedes  and  roles  fo- 
mented the  difturbances,  but  the  Ruffians  felt  the  neceflTity  of  refloring 
the  public  order  and  tranquillity  by  the  choice  of  a  fovercign,  and  the 
eftates  afTembled  at  Mofcow  with  this  patriotic  defign.  • 

"  The  National  Aflembly  (fays  our  authdr)  was  at  firfl  tumultuous  and 
unmanageable :  their  late  popular  diAurbances  had  diffiifed  fuch  a  fpirit  of 
guile,  fclf-interefl,  and  contr,adiftion,  into  the  breads  of  the  members,  that 
It  required  fome  time  to  reverie  thefe  pernicious  principles,  and  loeAablini 
peace,  order,  and  rea(on.  At  length.  Michael  Fedorovit^,  of  the  houfe  of 
Komanof,  a  )outli  of  fixteen,  and  a  native  of  Ruifia,  though  of  Pruffian 
cxtr.i6Hon,  was  called  from  the  convent  to  afcend  the  long  vacant  throne^ 
by  the  unanimous  confent  of  this  auguft  aflembly/' 

Having  brought  the  hiflory  to  the  cftablifliment  of  the  houfe  of 
Romanfff,  he  proceeds  to  a  review  of  the  manners  and  c^iftoms  of  the 
fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries.  Throughout  the  work  there  is 
confiderable  pompofity  of  dlAion,  not  always  fupponed  by  the  ftrengtii 
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of  the  materials.  This  diflertation  has  its  full  (hare  of  inflated  lan- 
guage, which  rather  (hrouds  than  illuftrates  the  author's  meaning ; 
but  his  narrativer  and  obfervations,  when  we  get  at  them,  though  not 
ve;ry  prpfound,  are  defcrving  of  attention.  One  mode  or  introducing 
the  accounts  of  this  author  is,  as  we  have  feen,  to  ftate  that  a  thing 
is  not  its  Contrary;  for  inftancc,  that  black  is  not  white,  and  dark- 
xicfs  not  light.  "  The  rigid  moralift,"  he  fays,  *'  who  delights  to 
inveigh  againft  all  the  refinements  of  life,  and  to  call  them  by  the 
hateful  name  of  luxury,  will  find  no  fcope  for  his  favourite  topic  in 
the  habitations  of  the  ancient  Ruffians."  He  may  well  fay  that.  In 
the  conftruQion  of  their  edifices  they  paid  no  regard  to  ornament,  , 
and  very  little  to  convenience.  On  the  outfide  of  their  miferable 
dwellings  was  fixed  a  fmall  ladder,  by  which  they  afcended  their  do- 
meftic  apartments ;  they  had  no  beds,  the  walls  of  their  chambers 
'Were  furrounded  with  benches,  which  anfwered  the  double  purpof«s 
of  feats  and  beds  ;  but  during  the  feverity  of  winter  they  flept  on 
their  ftoves — fuch  a  people  certainly  could  not  be  charged  with  lux- 
ury in  their  mode  of  habitation.  Our  author  on  the  uibjedl  of  beds 
obferves,  that  in  a  civilized  community  a  bed  is  a  neccfiary  accom- 
modation /or  both  fexes.  From  his  mode  of  expreffion,  not  precifely 
comprehending  the  propofed  amount  of  the  accommodation,  wc  fliall 
not  enter  into  a  difcuffion  how  far  it  is  or  is  not  neceflary.  The 
Ruffians  were  very  jealpus  of  their  women  ;  neverthelefs,  the  laws 
of  Ruffian  courtefy  fanftioned  the  refpcQful  freedom  (as  our  author 
phrafes  it)  of  a  kifs  on  the  mouth.  Our  author  next  makes  a  gene- 
ral refleftion  to  which  we  mod  heartily  fubfcribe,  that  in  civilized 
focieties  women  are  better  treated  than  in  uncivilized.  This  faga- 
cious  and  orofound  remark  is  introduSory  to  the  treatment  of  Ruffian 
wves.  The  fubjeft  in  queftion  calls  forth  the  author's  thoughts  and 
fentiments  on  love  and  marriage,  which,  like  moft  of  his  other  ob- 
fervations,  are  indifputably  true.  He  farther,  has  difcovered  that 
beads  of  prey  have  an  inftinftive  fondnefs  for  ihcir  infant  progeny, 
•while  more  enlightened  man  cheriflies  his  offspring  from  the  double 
force  of  nature  and  of  reafon.  The  fafls  that  are  related  in  the 
midft  of  this  philofophy  arei  that  hu(bands  have  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children.  With  his  ufual  undeniable  juftnefs 
of  obfervation  our  author  tells  us,  that  a  work  requiring  ftriking  en- 
largement of  mind,  or  remarkable  mechanical  (kill,  can  rarely  be  ac- 
complifhed  but  by  an  enlarged  head  and  (kilfuV.  hands.  We  adrnit 
that  the  exceptions  to  the  produdlion  of  eflforts,  without  the  exiftence 
of  caufes,  muft  be  rare.  We  much  admire  the  caution  with  which 
hc-ftates  fome  of  his  propofitions.  Commerce  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  highly  inftrumental  to  the  greatnefs  of  a  ftate  and  the  happinefs 
of  its  fubje£ls.  But  from  thefe  premifes  the  conclufion  is  decorated 
with  fuch  rhetorical  fplendoiir  as  muft  dazzle  if  it  do  not  afford 
light;  a  wife  monarch,  therefore,  will,  never  debar  his  adventurous 
fons  from  feeling,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  vivifying  rays  of  royal 
illumination  ;    "  really  ^fiunding  period  I"  but  to  come  to  the  fcnfe, 
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commerce,  being  encouraged  by  the  fovcrcign  at  this  tinac,  WRS  ffon- 
rifliing  in  Ruflia.  Proceeding  to  agriculture  our  s^uthor  jujiiy  renaarks^ 
that  pcafants  in  a  ftatc  of  flavery  have  not  the  fame  motives  to  ex- 
ertion as  when  they  enjoy  liberty  and  property.  The  fervitude  of 
the  Ruffian  boors  obftruded  agriculture.  One  d^y  in  feven,  how- 
ever, they  might  work  for  themfelvs,  **  but  the  hardfhips  (fays  our 
author)  of  their  dependent  (latej  could  be  alleviated  by  a  continual 
change  of  matters,  by  the  liberty  of  entering  the  cities  to  employ 
thcmfelves  in  domeftic  duties,  or  by  the  freecnoice  of  applying  their 
labours  to  any  undertakings  in  which  they  were  mpfl  likely  to,  fuc« 
<^ced.*'  We  do  not  from  the  author  exadly  comprehend  the  amount 
of  this  alleviation.  We  find,  however,  that  it  did^not  latt,  and  that 
the  predial  fervants  were  reduced  to  the  loweft  ftate  of  bondage.  la 
this  differtation  our  author  thinks  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  begin 
almofl  every  new  paragraph  with  a  refiedion  that  wears  the  garb  of 
philofophy,  and  if  in  thelc  maxims  we  do  not  find  much  novelty^ 
we,  at  leafl,  find  undeniable  truth ;  for  inflance,  no  found  political 
rcafoncr  will  queftion  the  following  theorem.  **  A  wife  government 
will  alike  endeavour  to  communicate  her  prote£kion  to  the  greatest 
and  the  meaneft  of  her  fubje<Sts."  Th6  legiflature  of  Ruflli  affordwl 
protection  to  hired  fcrvaiUs,  and  in  cafe  of  difputes  between  them 
and  their  mafters,  juftice  was  adminidered.  We  wifti  he  had  beea 
more  particular  on  this  fubjedl  in  explaining  the  nature  and  procefs 
of  that  juftice,  and  he  might  have  fpared  himfelf  the  trouble  olF  ex* 
.  pounding  to  the  readers,  that  a  fair  and  equitable  adminiftration  of 
juftice  opened  to  the  feyvant  the, liberty  of  complaint  and  the  hopes 
of  rcdrefs ;  and  curbed  the  encroachmentaand  cruelties  of  the  matters. 
It  is  certainly  ycry  obvious  that  men  are  more  fecure  under  juft  laws 
and  inftitiitions  than  without  thefe.  Another  preliminary  reiedion 
brings  us  to  the  drcfs  of  the  Ruffians.  Each  order  of  men  was  dif- 
ctiminated  by  a  peculiar  habit.  What  that  coftume  was  our  author 
docs  not  detail  ;  but  to  atone  for  the  deficiency  expatiates  on  the 
folly  of  dreffing  beyond  oner's  income.  The  Ruffians  encouraged  cx- 
crcifes  that  gaVe  ftrength  to  the  body,  aSivity  to  the  limbs,  and  ecu* 
rage  to  the  heart.  They  were  accuftomcd  to  boxing,  and  would 
fight  till  they  loft  a  tooth,  or  an  eye.  In  war  they  were  at  once  intre- 
jpid  and  favage.  His  account  o?  a  Ruffian  army  is  more  particular 
than  of  moft  other  fubjeds,  and  for  a  whole  page  contains  ttatement. 
of  general  fadt  without  the  accompaniment  of  pbik>fophical  reflec- 
tion. 

* 
*'  The  bow,  the  javeline,  the  lance^  the  fword^  and  the  battle-axe,  w«re 
their  ordinary  inHrum^nts  of  annoyance.  The  helmet  and  coal  of  mai^ 
coiafx)  ed  their  military  dreft;  with  thefe  arms  their  cavalry  was  contented. 
Their  infantry  was  but  an  undirciplined  and  tumultuary  affemblage  of  vaf* 
fals,  until  the  firf;  Ivan  colieded  and  grafped  the  fcatteced  fragments  of  the 
empire.  Th«*.  eonflitution  of  ihcir  horles  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  their  lervice ;  dwin^  two  whole  days  they  betrayed  no  incpnve* 
niencc  from  the  want  of  nourifliment^  and  whea  Ike  flirill  tnitapet  of  war 
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fummoned  thefe  ufefiU  animals  to  the  field,  for  two  months  they  could  y^er- 
form  the  duties  of  flight  and  purfuit  with  proper  excelience,  without  re- 
quiring any  other  iood  than  the  unpalatable  branches  and  barbs  of  the 
tree^.  Unredrained  by  the  maxims  of  coolnefs,  the  impatient  Ruffiatis 
prefled  forvrard  to  the  battle  with  furious  (bouts  and  irregular  ranks;  but 
as  their  powers  were  only  formidable  on  tlie  firft  on^'et,  they  were  ignorant 
hoinr  to  rally  or  to  retire ;,  a  repulfe  produced  defeat,  and  defeat  was  com- 
monly accompanied  with  entire  deArudion/' 

The  Ruflian  foldiers  were  hardy  as  well  as  brave.  Our  author 
thinks  that  the  Ruflians,  both  civil  and  military^  would  have  acquired 
knowledge  and  civilization  much  fooner  if  they  had  been  undei-  a  free 

fovernment^  than  as  they  werc»  under  the  mod  deplorable  fervitude. 
ndeed  he  takes  great  pains  to  prove,  in  various  parts  of  his  work, 
that  defpotifm  is  Icfs  conducive  to  the  perfcftion  of  the  human  cha* 
rader  than  liberty.      We  think  we  muft  have  heard  this  doSrine 
before  ;  but  if  it  be  not  new,  we  certainly  very  fully  admit  its  truth. 
Our  author  informs  us,  that  even  if  we  purfuc  the  Ruffians  through 
the  feventeenth  century,  we  (hall   find  them  fomewhat  defe^live  in  - 
learning   and  civilization.     The  remark  is  incontrovertibly  juft ;  at 
leaft,  we  have  never  heard,  that  irt  the  year  1700,  the  Ruffians  had 
^  reached,  or  even  nearly  approached,  the  pinnacle  of  knowledge  and 
politenefs.      To  demonftrate  his  pofition,  he  en^^ers  into  an  account 
of  the  grofs  fuperftition  of  the  Ruffians ;  their  humble  adoration  of 
their  priefts  ;    their  furious  rage  againft  heretics ;   their  numerous 
prejudices,  and  their  abjeft  credulity,  fuflSciently  juftify  the  pofition 
that  they  had  not  made  great  advances  in   enlightening  literature. 
Their  tables,,  habitations,  equipages,  and  drefs,  prove  that  they  were 
not  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  refined  elegance.     They  ate  without 
knives  and  forks  ;  their  food  was  cold  or  boiled  meats,  feafoned  with 
vinegar  and  raw  onions ;    their  favourite  bc^Terage  was  mead,  with 
which  they  often  g9t  drunk  ;  and  Jn  that  (^ate  would  get  info  broils. 
Moft  of  the  general  remarks  of  the  author  are  as  iiidifputably  true  a(s 
that  four  and  three  arc  equal  to  feven  ;  but  all  are  not  fo  juft  or  fo 
fclf-evident.     Speaking  of  the  liking  of  tSe  Ruffians  for  ftrong  li- 
quors, he  fays,  "  man,  whether  he  finds  his  abode  in  warm  or  frigid 
regions,  has  been  equally  under  the  dominion  of  this  companionable 
vice."     Here  our  author  is  as  obvioufly  wrong  as  in  mofl  of  his  other 
remarks  he  is  obvioufly  right.     At  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century 
there  was  a  dawn  of  civilization.     Towards  the  clofe  of  this  diflfer- 
tation  there  is  a  very  magnificent  account  of  the  reception  of  ambaf- 
fadors  from  foreign  and  indeoendent  princes.     On  the  whole  this 
diflcrtation  contains  many  ufeUil  faQs  that  illufirate  the  (late  of  Ruf- 
fian fociety  at  the  period  which  the.  author  undertakes  to  exhibit; 
and  we  think  it  would  have  been  ftill  more  ufeful  if  it  had'been  lefs 
lumbered  by  common-place  reflexions;    and  as  we  doubt  not  the 
^otk  may  ruBNthrough  more  impreffions^  we  would  recommend  to 
the  writer  to  examine  and  analyfe  his  refieftions  feverally,  and  con- 
fi^cr  which  of  them  coptrey  n«w  lieht  on  the  fubje^ls  in  queftion;  re^ 
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tain  only  thofc  that  do,  and  expunge  the  reft.  As  he  appears  to  be  . 
a  man  of  acutcnefs  and  difcrimination,  we  appeal  to  hinafcif  whether  1 
fuch  obfervations,  as  "  that  freedom  is  more  favourable  to  the  excel-    J 

.  Icnce  of  the  human  mind  tham  flavery  ;'*  **  That  beads  have  an  in- 
ftinftive  fondhefs  for  their  young ;  but  that  man  cheriilies  his  pff- 
fpring  both  from  inftinft  and  reafon,"  tell  us  any  more  than  ei'cry 

^  one  knew  ?  If  he  thinks  fuch  remarks  can  either  inform  or  inftnift 
ienankind  let  them  be  retained  ;  if  not  they  may  be  as  well  fpared. 

After  the  diffcrtation  he  condufls  us  to  the  acceflion  of  Peter  the 
Great.     <<  The  martial  atchievemcnts  of  Peter  may  be  almoft  paral* 
leled*(he  fays)  in  notoriety,  and,  doubtlefs,  in  utility,  to  thofe  accom- 
plifhed  by  the  daring  genius  and  wild  ambition  of  Julius  Casfar.'* 
In  uiilityy  doultkjs^  indeed,  they  not  only  equal  but  far  furpafs  the 
efforts  which  enflaved  the  world ;    their  notoriety  fell  confiderably 
Aort  of  the  exploits  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  as  might  be  eafily 
proved  were  the  comparifon  of  the  fmalleft  confequence  to  the  Tub- 
je£b  of  the  work.     Our  author,  however,  we  are  glad  to  find,  touch- 
ing but  lightly  on  the  military  events  of  Peter's  reign,  chiefly  re-, 
gards  him  as  a  legiflator  and  reformer  of  his  country.     The  firft  pages 
of  this  part  of  the  narrative  are  cfccupied  by  difputes  about  the  throne, 
from  which  our  author  proceeds  to  military  affairs  :, thence  he  comes 
to  internal  improvement ;    and  gives  a  very  clear  and  fatisfaflory 
fketch  of  the  political  life  and. improvements  of  this  renowned  prince. 
Our  hidorian  rifes  with  his  theme  and  his  view  of  the  progrefs  of 

'  Rudian  improvement  under  Peter  the  Great  is  by  far  the  moft  valu- 
able  part  of  the  work.  He  with  great  induftry  col  lefts  the  various 
and  different  meafures,  defigns,  and  proceffes  of  Peter  for  changing 
barbarity,  ignorance,  and  wrctchednefs  into  civilization,  knowledge, 
and  comfort.  It  is  true  we  difcover  very  little,  or,  indeed,  nothing 
new  in  this  view  of  Peter ;  but  we  find  the  okl  very  well  exhibited. 
The  ficft  care  of  Peter  was  to  render  the  courfe  of  juftice  more  fimple 
and  impartial.  He  crcfted  a  new  fabric  of  jurifprudence,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  were  gathered  from  nations  of  the  greatcft  knowledge, 
and  accommodated  to  Ruilia.  The  colledion  of  the  revenue  was 
/more  burdenfome  than  the  import  itfelf.  Peter  made  fuch  changes  as 
dliminifiied  the  load,  and  yet  increaied  the  produft.  The  Ruffian 
army  was  at  once  undifciplined  and  barbarous  :  Peter  introduced  mi- 
litary  art,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  humanity.  He  made  a  fenfe  of 
honour  diced,  improve,  and  refine  the  more  brutal  fiercenefs  and 
fearleffnefs  of  former  Ruffians.  Ruffia  was  found  by  Peter  far  infe- 
rior to  other  maritime  countries  in  naval  tadiics  and  power.  He 
gave  them  a  fleet,  a  fyftem  of  difcipline,  and  the  means  of  progreffivc 
improvement.  He  found  the  Church  paramount  over  the  fuperfti- 
tious  Ruffians  ;  that  it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  openly  and  di- 
reftly  to  reduce  ecclefiaftics  to  the  moderate  degree  of  fway  which  beft 
fuits  the  religious  and  political  purpofes  of  their  order.  He  proceed- 
ed gradually  and  imperceptibly  to  fap  clerical  tyranny,  and,  in  a  great 
^grecy.fucceeded.    The  iatolerancy  of  his  predecefiors  had  perfe- 
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rated  all  thofe  who  did  not  join  in  the  worfliip  of  the  Gi'eek  Church, 
Peter  introduced  the,  mild  laws  of  toleration,  and  thereby  opened 
new  fources  both  of  population  and  improvement,  and  thi?  generous 
policy  was,. in  the  end,  rewarded  by  a  numerous  acceflion  of  enlight- 
ened /{rangers.  "  Regulations  (fays  our  author)  like  thefc,  which  bore 
fuch  evident  marks  of  good  fenfe,  and,  therefore,  fo  obnoxious  to 
the  malignant  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  gave  a  new  wound  to  the  already 
broken  ftrength  of  the  Church.  Rallying,  however,  once  more 
around  the  throne  of  fuperftition,  they  armed  themfelvcs  with  the 
texts  of  the  Bible,  and  boldly  hurled  againd  him  the  dread  name  of 
Antichriji^*  The  emperor,  to  anfwer  their  detached  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures,  ordered  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  and,  in  fpite  of  all 
their  efforts,  fucceeded  in  breaking  the  bands  of  fuperftition,  and 
fubftituting  a  more  genuine  fpirit  of  C.hriftianity.  "  The  various 
and  local  advantages  (fays  the  author)  of  his  enlarged  territories, 
abounding  in  fo  many  commodious  harbours,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  trading  difpodtions  of  his  Ruffians,  equally  offered  the  faireft 
aufpices  to  revive  the  drooping  fpirit  of  commerce."  Peter  extended 
his  trade  to  Tartary,  Armenia,  Perfia,  ami  even  India.  His  fagacity 
difcovcred  the  lafling  and  inediniable  benefit  which  might  accrue  to 
his  country  from  renewing  its  connexion  with  China.  Each  of  thefc 
two  might^  empires  pofTclling  thofe  natural  produ<Sls  which  the  other 
wanted,  and  only  fcparated  from  each  other  by  the  narrow  conflux 
of  the  Kama,  pleafed  themfclves  with  the  happy  profpeft'of  rivet- 
ting  the  bonds  of  friendfliip  and  commerce,  at  the  peace  concluded 
in  1698.  He  opened  a  confiderable  commerce  with  Europe,  and 
built  a  city  deftiried  to  be  the  metropolis  of  his  empire,  the  refideiKC 
of  the  government,  and  thus  eftabli/lied  a  clofcr  connexion,  both 
commercial  and  political,  with  the  enlightened  and  improving  nations 
of  middle  and  fouthern  Europe.  The  fame  expanded  mind  pro- 
moted literature,  fcience,  and  the  arts.  He  eftablifhed  fcminaries 
throughout  the  villages  and  towns  of  his  cxtenfive  empire.  For  im- 
proving his  people  in  talle  and  in  manners  he  encouraged  dramatic 
entertainments :  in  Ihort,  neglcftcd  no  avenue  to  the  heads  and  heart* 
of  his  peoptei  Such  is  the  fubftance  of  our  hiftorian's  view  of  Peter 
the  Great,  through  which  we  have  followed  him  with  great  faiisfac- 
tion  \  fo  much,  indeed,  as  to  convince  us  that  the  tedioufnefs  of  for- 
mer parts  was  more  owing  to  the  barrcnnefs  of  the  fiibjeft  than  to 
any  deficiency  in  the  author's  powers.  Our  hiftorian  next  proceeds 
to  the  private  lilfe  of  Peter,  and  agreeably  repeats  well  known  fafts-, 
The  comparifon  of  Ptter  and  Louis  the  XlVth.  is  quite  common; 
fo  trite,  indeed,  as  to  make  a  part  of  the  moral  lelTons  for  children  ; 
ncverthelefs,  its  repetition  is  ufeful,  and  always  will  be  wfcful,  ia 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  the  falfe  glory  that  accrues  from 
mere  military  exploit,  and«the  true  glory  that  refults  from  rendering 
men  wifcr  and  better.  By  a  very  natural  partiality  our  author  is  fo 
trai)fported  by  his  hero,  as  to  overlook  confiderable  defe<5ls  ;  though 
it  nuift  be  allowed  that  thefc  chiefly  refulted  from  the  barbarity  of  his 
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original  education  ;  and  that  it  is  much  Icfs  furprifing  that  a  mind 
even  of  fuch  vigour  and  wifdom,  ihould  have  •  fometimes  given  iray 
to  caprice  and  fury  ;  than  that  a  Ruffian  of  the  feventeenth  century 
Ibould  be  the  ableft  lawgiver  and  improver  of  men  that  that  and  mot 
other  centuries  have  fcen. 

The  production  of  Mr.  Card  has  feveral  defefts,  which  we  notice!^ 
as  we  advanced.  The  moft  Ariking  and  important  are  in  the  review 
of  the  fixlecnth  and  feventeenth  centuries  ;  a  muhiplicity  of  unnecef- 
fary  and  obvious  reflcdionsy  with  pompous  and  inflated  language. 
In  the  former  part  of  the  narrative  the  firft  of  thefc  defeds  more  1 
rarely  occurs ;  and,  in  the  account  of  Peter,  very  feldom :  whence 
we  fee  the  author  can'  avoid  fuch  reUundancie^  if  he  will.  The  ftylc 
is  turgid  throughout,  but  in  the  lad  past  is  either  lefs  fwollen  or  bet- 
ter borne  up  by  the  fubjeft.  Setting,  however,  the  bad  againft  the 
ffood,  juftice  muft  allow  a  great  balance  of  merit.  The  work  is  ufc- 
tu\  and  important  in  that  clafs  of  produdions  which  RuiBan  tranf- 
aflions  have  hitherto  called  forth  from  Britifh  writers ;  and  maker 
valuable  additions  to  the  number  of  materials  which  the  induftry  anj 
reicarch  of  travellers,  voyagers,  and  annalifts  have  colieded,  and 
which  may,  in  a  great  degree,  ferve  as  ground-works  to  any  v?rit» 
competent  to  the  talk  of  compofing  a  hiftory  of  Ruflia  from  theac* 
ccfSon  of  Peter  to  the  death  of  Catharine  II.  The  theme  is  grand, 
tlie  progrefs  of  a  mighty  people  from  the  lowed  barbarity  to  a. high 
(iegree  of  civilization  and  refinement;  illuftrating  the  efficacy  of  the 
individual  genius  of  a  prince  in  changing  the  condition  and  charader 
of  hundreds  of  millions.  For  the  adequate  execution  of  fuch  a  wcrk^ 
the  pen  of  a  Hume,  a  Robertfon,  or  a  Gibbon,  is  wanting  :  and  when 
fuch  Ihall  chufe  that  hiftorical  fubjcdt,  he  muft  acknowledge  hir  J'Hf 
greatly  indebted  to  the  ufeful  labours  of  humbler  authors,  whole  ^ 
pains'taking  ailiduity  has  cleared  away  fo  much  of  the  rubbifb. 
Pioneers  are  of  the  moft  eflcntial  benefit  in  literary  as  weil  as  in 
military  purfuits. 


yourngy  into  South  JVales^  through  the  Counties  of  Oxford^  fVanm€k% 
IForceJiery  Hereford^  Salopj  Stratford,  Buckingham,  and  Henferdn  in 
tl^e  year  ijg^.     8vo.     Pp*  472.     8s.    Longman  and  Recs.     i8o?i 

WE  know  not  how  it  is,  that  this  Journey  never  met  our  eyei 
till  within  thefe  few  days,  though  it  appears  to  have  beett 
publifhed  a  year  ago.  But  fo'  h  is;  if,  therefore,  it  lias  not  been  no- 
ticed fooner,  the  fault  refts  not  with  us.  Mr*  Lipfcomb  is  evidently 
an  intelligent  and  obfervant  traveller,  but  he  cither  travels  with  fotf 
great  rapidity  to  allow  himfelf  time  to  mark  every  thing  worthy  of 
notice,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  or  elfe^  the  fear  of  treading  over 
the  fame  ground  which  other  travellers  have  trodden  before  him,  has 
deterred  him  from  entering  fufficiently  into  details  ^  hence  bis  book 
tt  little  more  than  a  yournaly  intcifpetkd  indeed  wiih  many  .pertinent 
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nd  judicious  remarks^  (mixed,  however,  he  it  obferved,  with  foine 
Fa  different  defcriptibn,}  and  containing  (boie  ufeful  informationf 
Bt  deficient  in  moft  of  thofe  requiiltes  which  are  generally  expe&ed 
i  a  publication  of  this  nature. 

The  fiT%  or  introduAory,  chapter  is  filled  witb  remarks  on  the 
Beds  produced  by  the  difTerent  difpofitions  of  travellers,  on  the 
^ifapplication  of  wit  and  learning,  on  ill-humour,  and  on  criticrfm 
Bd  critics.  Many  of  thefe  obfervations,  wc  are  concerned  to  fiy, 
re  bnt  toe  juft ;  fuch  are  the  following  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  efFe^s  produced  in  dcfcriptive  writing,  from  the^ 
ofleffioDof  fuperior  learning  and  wit,  T  think  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
r«^/fr  application,  of  wit  can  alone  afford  entertainment  >  the  rational  dif'* 
laj  of  learning  can  alone  effed  improvement;  forauthovs^  Who  have  en* 
lyed  all  the  advantages  of  profomid  learning,  fupcradded  to  the  hrilliancf 
f  the  moft  poignant  wit,  have,  not  unfrequently,  bordered  on  pertoefsj 
idibnoetlmes  fear  into  the  gloomy  regions  of  fcholaftic  dulnefs. 
"  Wit  changed  ijito  fatire,  or  twifted  into  pertnefs,  becomes  defpirable. 
earDiDg  applied  to  childiih  fabjeds,  or  diflributed  at  random,  iinks  into 
totempt.  They  are  then  the  fair  game  of  criticifm^  and  defcrve  to  be 
Jofed  to  everlafting  ridicule. 

**  Among  numerous  inftances  of  this  manifeft  abufe  of  parts,  ev  dentiy 
^ed  for  far  better  purpofcs  than  thofe  to  which  they  have  been  applied, 
)ftrF'miar  may  t)e  cited  as  a  fbiking  example. 

I*  His  wit  appears  in  a  malevolent  fportivenefs,  and  his  tade  difplayy 
Mf  io  a  dirty  appetite  for  every  fpecies  of  fcandalous  abafe,  and  farcaitic 
ledioQ.  He  grovelled  in  the  filth  of  human  frailty,  -for  tvery  particle 
ittTor  which  had  been  dropped  by  weaknefs,  thoughtleflhefs,  or  folly : 
it  not  fatisfied  with  expofing  its  real  ihape  to  public  notice,  he  fumtfhed 
^fjiDg  glaflesy  through  which  its  deformity  might  be  more  diflinfU; 

I''  Begardlefs  of  the  feelings  of  the  inofieafive  or  the  virtuous,  amf 
Ved  up  with  the  applaufe  of  a  few  giddy  and  malevolent  fpirits,  he  waa 
|(0(M}teoted  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  viSorious  triumph,  withoJt  dragging; 
llis  chariot  wheels,  in  the  true  ftyle  of  Scythian  barbarity,  the  charaScr^ 
pch  be  had  fo  grof:»ly  derided,  and  fo  mdaftriouily  fubjeded  to  con- 
topt  ' 

r*  No  roan  of  Tenfc  or  feeling  could  enjoy  a  repaft  provided  by  fuch  u»- 
bo  fingers,  and  catered  fo  difgracefully ;  for  however  the  viands  might 
tdifguifed  by  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  dirtied  them  op,  the  mind  naturally;* 
^Qed  to  the  mode  by  which  Ihey  bad  beea  originally  collededi  and 
Dogoifed  the  hands  th&t  dreifed  them." 

Tfet  the  wretched  produQious  of  this  vile  caterer  for  the  depraved 
le  of  the  public,  vrore  eagerly  fought  after,  and,  to  their  eternal 
[pace  be  it  faid,  were,  with  but  a  fingle  exception,  loudly  praifed  and 
boimendtd  by  the  critics,  until  we  ftripped  off  the  mafk  which  had 
I  long  been  fuffered  to  conceal  his  deformity,  and  expofed  the 
Ifcous  cattiflF  to  public  view,  in  his  native  colours.     But  to  pro- 

"'.Wit,  tben^  to  b«  agreeabEe,  and  to  i^ord  datertaiumcDt,  fhould  be 
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di-e^ted  by  good  humour:  and  Jearning,  to.be  ufefol  a9(t  infirudiTC,! 
fcrve  the  caufe  of  rnub,  and  promote  the  pradice  of  virtae.  Wit  i 
be  devoid  of  keen  feverity ;  and  learning,  of  oftentatious  pedantry." 

True,  but  we  do  not  fee  why  wit  may  not  alfobe  employed  in  ( 
CT^ofurc  of  folly,  and  the  corredion  of  vice  ;  and  when  fo  cmplo; 
furely  the  keeunefs  of  her  feverity  may  be  fairly  and  advantage! 
otrLifcd.     The  author's  principle,  however,  is  excellent,  and 
re<]u ires  a  little  modification  in  its  general  application.     His  fuh 
quent  reflexions  on  this  fubjccl  fliew  ^im  \o  be  a  man  of  obfci 
»  and  judgment. 

•*  It  lias  beea  of  late  by  much  loo  fafiiionable  for  writers,  on  almfll 
«w  y  fubjedl,  to  treat  religion  with  lefs  decorum  than  is  due  to  the  col 
^deration  of  a  topic  fo  intimately  conneded  with  the  happinds  i 
foiiety.  .1 

•*  Mifchievous  tenefs  have  been  propagated,  and  unworthy  eiprdfial 
introduced  to  the  world,  in  books  of  liiftorv,  voyages,  travels,  and  cr^ 
ncn^els  and  romances.  Every  fpecies  of  literary  conipofiiion  has  beenca 
verted  into  (he  means  of  poifoning  the  public  mind  with  opinions  dcftrai 
tive  of  a'l  focial  happincfs  j  and  with  ptinciples  u'hich  dircdly  tend  totl 
fulverfion  of  all  morality  and  religion:  and,  under  the  moded  title  <rf| 
Miu  p^ilofophyy  treafon  and  Atheifm  have  been  fecretly  inculcated;  d 
fences  of  diftindion  between  different  ranks  and  degrees  in  fociety,  lui 
been  boldly  broken  down,  and  thofe  ellabliibments,  whofe  worth  hasia 
dered  them  venerable  and  facred,  from  the  remoteft  periods  of  antiqiiil 
opcnl>  abjured,  and  impioufly  traduced.  1 

**  The  man,  however,  be  his  Itatipn  and  charadcF  as  a  writer  whatcJ 
it  may,  who  thus  converts  th6  glorious  liberty^  of  the  prcfs  into  a  vile  u 
unbridled  licentioufnefs  \  who  endeavours  to  excite  a  contempt  ^or  vk 
gious  inftitutions,  or  to  ridicule  thofe  facred  duties  which  are  the  gra 
bonds  of  moral  happinefs,  I  hefitate  not  to  pronounce  an  enemy  and  train 
to  his  country.''  ^  1 

Thefe  are  corred  and  manly  fentlments,  conceived  with  juftid 
ind  exprefTed  with  fpirit.  We  were  only  furprifed  and  conccrnedl 
find,  that  an  author  who  could  fo  think  and  fo  write^  could  give  ■ 
fanflion  to  fuch  calumnious  aflertions  as  the  following:  Havii 
obferved,  on  the  door  of  a  diflenting  meeting-houfe  at  Rkyader^  \ 
South  Wales,  a  profpedlus  of  the  bible  in  the  {Velcb  language,  Mr.  t 
as  haftily  as  unwarrantably  infers  from  that  circumftance,  "  thattiki 
literature  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  difTcntcai 
as  well  as  in  England.'* 

We  know  not  what  may  be  really  the  cafe  in  South  Wales;  ill 
we  onfy  contend,  that  Mr.  L.  had  no  right  whatever  to  draw  fuch  a 
inference  from  this  folitary  h& ;  but  we  know  that  his  aflfertidi 
refpediing  the  clergy  of  England  is  moft  felfe,  and  only  fervcs  to  Si 
play  his  own  ignorance  of  their  writings.  His  explanation  is  worfi 
if  poflible,  than  his  remark. 

**  This  remark  may,  perhaps,  require  fome  explanation,  or,  at  lejrf 
there  may  be  a  few  critics  who  will  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  it^  to  thefe  I  f^ 
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Myobfeire,  in  the  very  words  ufed  by  a  rcfpeftable  publiihcr  in  Lon(|oii 
wne  time  fince,  **  The  clergy  of  the  Church  ot"  England  are,  in  general, 
fiorich,  too  proud^  too  ignorant^  or  too  lazy,  to  attteud  to  the  buiiuefi  o^' 
WDpilalion."  .  .  ' 

■  The  author  would  have  aftcd  more  ingcnuouflyj  more  propeily, 
KDd,  he  muft  allow  us  to  fay,  more  hbneflly,  if  he  had  named  this 
^iJfeStahle  pubiijhcr^  who  had  the  impudence  thus  to  vilify  and  tradice 
the  Clergy  of  the  eftablilhed  Church.  We  (brewdly  fufpeft  it  ^as 
yieof  his^ff  publifhers,  a  noted  difienter,  who  was  the  bofom  friend 
tf  all  the  dilfen ting. incendiaries  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  real  pub-* 
iiflicrof  Paine*s  Rights  of  Man,  That  fuch  a  man  (and  we  com  Id 
same  half  a  dozen  publilbers  of  the  fame  defcription}  (hould  uCter 
luch  an  impudent  fallhood  as  to  the  wealth,  pride,  ignorance,  ind 
lazinefs  of  our  Clergy,  excites  no  furprife,  but  that  an  author,  |)ro« 
fcffing  the  principles  and  the  fentiments  which  Mr.  Lipfcomb  pro- 
leiTes,  and  avowing,  too,  an  atuchmcnr  to  oux'  eJiabIiJhments^iho\\\A 
tondefcend  to  become  the  vehicle  of  fuch  bafe  and  vulgar  flanJer^  is 
Ifaft,  of  the  exiftence  of  which  nothing  fliort  of  ocular  demon ftratjoii 
^uld  have  convinced  us.  We  do  not  cavH  at  his  remark,  we  fay  'tis 
Mfe-y  we  affert,  that  the  diffenters  are  as  fiir  beneath  the  clergy  of  the 
iPburch  of  England  \ti  learning  and  in  tHJcnts,  as  they  are  in  purity 
Wdodrine;  as  to  *'  the  bufmefs  of  compilation^"  indeed,  they  niay 
boffibiy  not  attend  to  it  as  much  zs  refpeSf able  publijl)ers  might  wilh» 
tad  for  the  heft  reafon  in  the  world,  becaufe,  in  general,  their  time 
pmuch  more  properly  and  more  beneficially  employed ;  though, to 
tyihat  they  wholly  neglecl  it,  is  to  advance  an  afl'ejtion  at  dir«;<5 
flariance  with  truth.  A  remark,  proceeding  from  the  fame  fpirit, 
•ccurs  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  the  book,  where  fpeaking  of  •*  the 
Aundancc  of  difleoters"  in  Birmingham,  the  author  fays,  **  I  do  not 
mink  there  would  be  more  religion  if  there  would  be  fewer  feclaries  ; 
Itit,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  there  would  be  lefs."  As  Mr.  L. 
las  not  favoured  the  public  with  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  he  has  riot 
ffupplicd  them  with  the  means  o£  afcertaining  its  juftice.  With  (is, 
!iis  belief  and  his  opinion  on  fuch  topics  are  not  worth  a  flraw  ;  Ac 
;Wraark  iifelf  was  totally  irreltfvant  to  the  fubje6^  under  his  confidera- 
^ion  J  and  the  contemptible  fneer  which  accompanies  it,  is  whc^ly 
tinworthy  of  the  author.  It  is  not  of  his  cenfures  only  that  we  have 
to  complain,  his  ^r<f//^r  air>  are  rather  too  indifcriminately  laviftied. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  ktchard  Payne  Knight^  whofe  houfe  he  vifited,  he 
■obferves,  he  **  \%  the  author  of  feveral  literary  performances  of  great 
.merit."  Did  Mr,  L.  ever  read  all  the.  notable  productions  of  this 
^literary  epicure  ?  A  certain  odey  for  'inftance;,  publiflied  with  appro- 
»>rw/r  embellifliments.  We  dare  fay  he  never  did  readltj  but  he 
ifaould  be  more  cautious  in  the  application  and  extenfioa  of  his 
I  panegyrics.  . 

It  would  be  an  impraflicable  ta(k  to  follow  our  author  through  the 
^1?hole  of  his  rapid  excuifion,  nor  is  it  very  cafy  to  lcle£l  a  fpccimcn 
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of  his  talents  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition  ;  anxioas^  however,  dd 
our  readers  flioiild  be  enabled  to  jud^e  for  themfelves,  we  (kaU  extnl 
oriefliort  chapter,  from  which  they  ma/  fairly  form  an  optiuon  of  m 

whole  production.  \ 

'*  The  road  on  which  we  now  entered  has  been  lately  conftriifteM 
avoid  the  dangers  and  hiconvenieiices  of  palfing  over  the  moantainsjaj 
it  is  made  to  wind  round  their  bafes,  fo  that  it  prefcnts  an  enchanting  4^ 
plaj  of  romantic  fccnery,  at  the  fame  time  that  its  intrinfic  exccilcna 
deierves  the  higheft  commendation. 

*'  We  had  fcarccly  got  out  of  the  town  of  Llandovery,  before  a  ferpentm 
rtver  appeared  on  our  right,  gliding  by  the  fide  of  the  road,  which  vasu 
under  fome  ctr%^  proje6fing  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain, 

'^  Crcrffcd  the  ft»eam  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  having  on  the  lefta  fia 
bold  flope,  covered  with  wood.  The  road  undulates,  winds  to  the  ri^ 
and  rifes  on  a  terrace  above  the  river,  which  l.erb  becomes  narrow,  thoa|| 
its  courfe  is  fo  rapid,  that  part  of  the  ftream  being  diverted  a  iitdc  vaj 
from  its  channel,  is  found  ilrong  enough  to  turn  a  mill  within  fight  of  tin 
road.  There  is  alfo  a  fmall  cafcade;  and  on  the  right  a  duflcy  and  vcnc 
lable  wood.  The  valley  through  which  the  river  runs  is  narrow,  and i(| 
fteep  banks  arc  covered  with  trees,  which,  as  the  dingle  contraQs  in  brcadlfc 
petfedly  obfqure  the  view  of  the  ftream,  now  "  heard,^  and  fcarccly  bcai< 
to  flow." 

**  The  road  winds  in  the  moft  elegant  manner,  and  paffes  two  craffl 
chafms,  fuch  as,  in  the  foiithem  parts  of  England,  arc  fomelimcs  caW 
ehites.  The  valley  is  dill  narrow  5  its  precipitous  fides  being  co\'efed  w« 
trees;  and  whenever  the  river  wanders  from  one  of  thefe  b-nks  to  tal 
other,  throrgh  the  little  meadows  which  feparate  them,  its  edges  a| 
inrariably  adorned  with  a  fringe  of  wocd. 

«  The  road,  gently  lifing  and  falling  over  unequal  ground,  fi  ft  prcfcnl 
a  view  of  bold  gnd  fweiling  downs ;  then  of  a  whitened  cct:agc,  P  "^^'^Jj 
the  fummit  of  a  lo^ty  m^^untain,  and  embowered  in  a  hanging  wocdj  whaj 
the  cuckco-s  note,  re-echoiag  through  the  glade,' proclaimed  th^  ^pproad 
ofawarmerf  afon.  A  charming  hill  lifes  from  the  water's  cdgewiib) 
molt  elegant  fweep^  the  loftv  (lender  trees  which  clothe  it  to  its  fimroil 
fpreading  themfelves  into  a  fnn  of  matchlcfs  beauty.  The  roadwiudsn 
the  right,  and  then  the  fylv  an  fcene  is  loft. 

"  The  downs  aext  cl.imed  our  attention,  and  then  the  livcr  at  th'H 
foot,  foaming  through  a  r^cky  and  contrafttd  channel  with  hoarfer  mor 
ronrs.  This  mountain,  which  was  dotted  every-where  with  ftieepi  is  find) 
con  trailed  by  the  dark  foliage  of  a  majeftic  wood,  which  crovms  the  oppo 
lite  eminence. 

"  Ecce  coronantnr  facro  frons  ardua  luco.*' 

'*  A  cottage  at  the  verge  of  the  river,  in  the  neateft  ftyle  of  fimplici/f, 
greatly  decorates  thefce-e;  and  a  rude  plank,  thrown  carelcfsly  over  tb< 
Srcam,  with  a  rail,  lodged  iji  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  either  fide,  tonn 
a  ruftic  bridge,  with  as  mich  tafte  as  the  moft  ingeniojs  artift  would  hart 
difpl  yed,  and  perfcdiy  agrees  with  the  furrouqding  country. 

'*  The  range  of  mountains  now  breaks  away  abruptly  to  the  ieft,/in<JJ 
feared  that  the  ftream,  which  feemed  to  cling  around  its  bafe,  would  aifl 
kive  defeited  vs;  but  it  only  bend^  its  qouifc  ia  compHancc  with  tki 
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▼trifetics  of  the  gtound,  and  we'foon.  perceived  it  on  our  right,  paffing  a  - 
i^fcall  bridge.     The  road'is  il^eltered.by  si  fine   flope,   richly  covered  with 
\wood;  and  two  anxiliary  dreams  arefeen  f^'lling  into  the  little  river  fo 
koftcn  mentioned,  with  a  bridge  over  each  of  them.     The  fide  6f  the  monn- 
tiin,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  were  riding,  is  cove  ed  with  wood  from  the 
water's  edge  to  its  fnmmit  5  and  we  began  to  afccnd  through  it  ver)'  gra- 
!  dually  5  the  foil  under  our  ifeet  beis}g  tinged  ujth  a  redcifh  caft,  which  has 
a  mild  and  pleafing  effed^  but  when  we  arrived  higher  up^  the  hill  appear- 
ed to  have  been  defpoiled  of  its  leafy  honours. 

"  We  continued  our  journey  for  a  few  miles  on  this  banging  ror.d,  and 

derived  frefh  pleafure  every  moment  from  a  variety  of  ag  eeaiile  otyens, 

;  K^bich  prefented  thi'mfelves  to  our  view  in  qi^ick  and  intereili^g  fucceiiion. 

Aimall  village,  with  its  white  churchy  darted  up,  as  it  were,  be  ore  ub : 

we  again  crolfed  our  favourite  dTtaii^,  and  in  a  few  minutes  lod  light  of  . 

■  it  for  ever. 

"  Farewell !  thou. limpid  current !  may  no  rude  hand  didurb  thy  peace- 

■  fulcourfe,  nor  deftroy  the  beauties  which  furround  thee  !     Flow  en,  thoa 

I  fwectftrenm!  the  joy  and  admiration  of  the  traveller  5  the  delight  of  every  ' 
eye  wbich  views  thee  ;  the  beauteous  offspring  of  unerring  Nature  !  i-  low* 
00,  thou  fweet  liver!  and  ages  hence,  when  the  hand  which  nowcJebntes 
^  tbee  (ball  have  mouldered  into  dufl,  and  ha\e  been  long  forgotten,  may 
I  Tome  bright  genius,  attradcd  by  the  influence  of  thy  charms,  with  more 
'  exalted  panegyric  record  thy  name !  My  fV:cble  |)en,  far,  far  beneath  thy 
;  merits,  and  unequal  to  thy  praifc,  fhrinks  from  the  lalk  which  gratitude 
t  iffigned  it,  and  leaves  to  the  rapturous  and  energetic  e-prtlfion  of  the  pocC 
Ithefoothing  murmurs  of  thy  cryftal  (Iream,  the  grace! iil  elegance  of  thy 
r  devious  courfe,  and  all  the  fylvan  honours  which  adorn  thy  banks, 
r  **  Rode  through  the  village  of  Trecajlle^  which  conlifts  of  a  few  irregu- 
rkrly  built  farm- houfes  and  cottages,  and  arrived  at  the  Jf^lUe  i/iir/,  an 
excellent  inn,  fituated  very  commodioufly  for  thofe  who  travel  into  iralts 
I  by  the  way- of  Brecon,  ahd  well  fupplied  with  excellent  trout  from  the  LjJc, 
I  "^bich  runs  through  the  neighbouring  valley.  Leaving  the  inn  at  TrecajiJe^ 
^  ID  front  of  which  was  or^ce  a  fortification,  now  entirely  demolilhed,  we 
f  tfcended.a  hill,  and  enjoyed  a  pleafing  view  of  the  vale  of  Vjk  on  our  right* 
f  T?bis  road  prefents  no  very  ftriking  nor  remarkable  objeds;  but  the 
!  fcencry  is  placid,  and  the  country  well  cultivated. 

*     "  Abetyfer,  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  ^a  fmall  river,  and  another  which 
I  contains  a  large  family  manfion,  called  Abtrbraiji,  are  on  the  left,  and  the 
I  latter  commands  a  profped  of  the  river  Br«7i;/,  running  through  fine  mea- 
dows and  padures  for  feveral  miles,  and  of  a  bridge  wifh  three  arches,  al 
feme  diftancc.     Da'veiwck  Cajlh  flands  on  the  right,  in  a  ruinous  date  of 
decay. 

'*  Paflcd  the  village  of  Uannffddyd,  whofe  neat  little  church  is  fur* 
ronnded'with  very  large  and  venerable  yew  trees,  expanding  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  unredrained  nature ;  in  which  date  I  really  think  them 
pofieffed  of  great  mdjedy  and  elegance.  7  he  church  near  Braiil  is  almoft 
bidden  by  a  rich  plantation,  which  owes  its  darkeft  dud  mod  folemn  fti  des 
1  to  the  yew,  ftill  prefirrved  aniong  the  more  modern  and  moxtfajbionable 
I   pUnu. 

*'  The  clouds  refted  on  the  fummit  of  Pent  Cryg,  a  high  mountain  on  (he 
eaft  fide  of  the  river  UJk^  pnd  prevented  iw  from  tracing  the  lines  of  cadrame, 
Utioo  which  indofe  it.  There  are  the  the  remains  of  a  Britijb  encampment, 
(probably  that  of  Llcwelfyn^  when  he  |)cfie^ed  Qmon),  and  the  fpot  from 
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whence,  in  later  times,  Cromwell  is  faid  to  have  cannonaded  the  town  and 
caftle.  But  time  did  not  permit  iis  to  vilit  the  Gatr,  a  Roman  encampment 
ia  the  neighbourhood. 

"  The  ^Ujh,  which  had  accompani  d  cs  for  forac  miles,  cannot  boaft  the 
fame  elegant  fcener)'  \ihich  decorat  s  the  '  a  ks  of  the  fmaller  lireaia 
between  Llamlo-vcry  and  Tncajile ;  but  it  has  ftill  its  appropriate  cmbcUifii- 
itients,  and  thcfe  of  i^o  interior  order.  Boldly  floj>ing  bar.ks,  rich  in  vcr- 
dore,  and  in  the  fylvan  honours  of  the  nobleft  groves  of  oak  which  coyer 
them  :  a  fine  l)road  ftream,  now  roaring  among  the  pebbles,  and  now 
gliding  in  filent  majelly  through  a  deeper  channel.  If  it  be  not  adorned 
-with  the  elegant  fiinplicity  of  ruftic  bridges,  or  the  mild  features  o^  cottage 
fcencry  fcatiercd  about  its  (ides,  it  has  altraded  the  notice  of  the  afHuenr, 
who  h  ve  enlivened  its  courfe  with  their  buildings,  and  clothed  the  con- 
tiguous bills  with  plantations  worthy  of  the  frultfulnefs  and  verdure  of  thfi 
meadows  which  Its  waters  nourifh." 

Thus  have  we  done  ample  juftice  to  Mr.  Lipfcomb  and  his  worl:, 
we  have  nothing  extenuated  nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice^  we  have 
freely' beft owed  our  praifes  where  they  fecmed  to  us  to  be  due,  and  as 
freely  infli(9ed  our  cenfurcs  wherever  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  de- 
Icrved  ;  and  have,  lafily,  aliowed  the  author  to  fpeak  fully  for  him- 
felf.  In  acting  thus,  our  fole  objecSl  has  been  the  eftablifbment  of 
truth;  whatever  the  author  may  thick  or  fay,  vve  can  confcieniioufly 
afBrm,  in  the  words  of  his  introdudory  chapter,  that  we  are  "  free 
from  aft  duplicity,  neither  fwayed  by  partiality,  nor  warped  by  pre- 
judice;'* nor  do  we  know  any  thing  of  *'  the  dcfpicable  gratificadon 
of  flinging  thofe  writers  whole  principles  and  opinions  differ  in  any 
.  rcfpc6t  from  our  own."  Neither  threats  nor  flattery  can  lead  us  to 
fwcrve,  in  any  refpciS,  or  on  any  occafion,  from  the  dircdl  line  of  our 
duty. 


An  Accurate  Hifiorical  Account  of  all  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  at  prefent 
exifiing  in  Europe.  Jo  Zihhh  are  prrfixc.i  a  Critical Dijfertation  tipon 
the  Ancient  and  Prcjcht  ^tatc  of  thojc  Eque/trian  InJUtutions^  and  a 
Prefatory  Dtfcourje  on  the  Origin  of  Knighthood  in  general  \  the  whoU 
interfperfed  with  lUuJlrations  and.  Explanatory  'Notes.  Bv  an  Officer 
.  of  the  Equeflrian,  hccular,  ^m^  Chapteral  Order  of  Saint  Joachim. 
•  Octavo,  2  Vols.  Pp.604,  ^^s.  Fine  Paper,  iK  IS.  Hamburgh 
printed  ;   White,  London.      1803. 

N  an  age,  when  the  fpirit  of  Jacobinifm  has  fucceededin  fubvert- 
ing  ancient  eftablifhments,  and  the  moft  venerable  Inftitutions,  in 
a  great  part  of  Europe  ;  encouraging  a  levelling  principle,  and  a  (y^^ 
tern  of  demolition,  which  threatens  to  fprcad  wider  and  wider,  and  to 
deftroy  all  thofe  diftindlions  which  arc  efTen rial  to  the  exiftence  of  fo- 
ci.ii  order  :  it  is  with  pleafure  we  feiethe  publication  of  a  work  which 
iias  tor  its  objeft,  to  revive  a  fpirit  of  an  oppofic*  tendency,  calcu- 
lated to  counteract  fuch  diabolical  principles,  and  to  oppofe  fo  mif- 
chievous  and  ddtruclivc  a  fyfiem.-    To  thofe  who  condemn  all  orders 
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^£^nightbood^  becaufe  they  had  their  •rigin  in  the  romantic  expedi- 
tions to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  eleventh  century,  we  beg  leave  to  re^ 
•commend  a  ferioui  confidbradon  of  all  the  advantages  which  Europe 
^hved^  in  refped  of  the  arts,  fciences,  comm^-ce,  and  every  thing 
which  tends  to  promote  civilization,  from  thecnifades;    and,   as  to 
thofe  who  dan  defcry  nothing  laudaUe,  nothing  virtuous,  nothing 
magnanimous,'  nothing  brave,  in  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  (the  nurfe  of 
noble  fentiments,  of  manly  pride,  of  generous  efFbrts,)  which  marked 
that  memorable  aera,  we  advife  them  to  confine  theiriattention  to  the 
.more  faibionable  ftudy  of  pounds,  (billings,  and  pence,  or,  atleaft, 
not  to  extend  it  beyond  the  newly- difcovered  fcience  of  moral  artthmg^  ' 
<ir.    iThefe  ordeis,  in  tHeiilftlves,  sife  excellent,  cdnfidered,  as  re- 
wards of  great  atchievements,  and  as  incentives  to  virtue.    Thi^  was 
the  real  objed  of  their  inftitution  :  and  they  can  only  fmk  in  the  efti>- 
ihation  of  the  truly  enlightened  pafrt  of  mankind',  when  they  are  be- 
fiowed  on   unworthy  obje£ls.     It  is  evident^  however,  from  the  ac- 
count before  us,  that  great  care  has  been  taken  by  the  founders  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  fuch  an  abufe ;  none  but  truly  good  and  ho- 
nourable perfons  are  direded  to  be  chofen ;   and,  in  many  inftances, 
by  the  fhitutes  of  the  orders,  any  bafe  or  difhonourableaift,  is  declared 
to  be,  ipfofaffoy  an  expulfion  of  the  degenerate  Knight  by  whom  it 
has  been  coitimitted.     But  we  cannot  agree,  with  the  editorof  this 
work,  in  rankirig  valour  «  among  the  moft  excellent  virtues.**    We 
are  no  ftrangers  to  the  value  o{  ih\t  quoBty^  nor  are  we  difpofed*  to 
underrate  it  s  but  we  never  can  confent  to  rank  a  mere  conjiitutittniil 
endowment,  among  the  moft  excdlcfnt  virtues.     Valour  is,  indeed, 
good  or  bad,  praife-worthy  or  cenfurable,  according  to  the  caufe,  or 
mode^  in  which  it  is  exerted. 

**  When  Valour  preys  on  Resfon 
It  eats  the  fword  it  lights  with  P' 

It  is  too  oiuch,  then,  furely,  to  fay,  that,  '/  if  it  cannot  always 
command  love^  yet  it  muft  remain  the  obje£l  of  adqiiration."  So  far  > 
from  this  being  the  cafe^  it  is  frequently,  (efpecially  when  exerted  ia 
the  caufe  of  treafon,  rebellion,  and  regicide),  the  dbjedb  of  tbtefia* 
tm.  This  is  the  only  objeAion  we  have  to  prefer  againft  the  diflcr- 
tation  prefixed  to  this  htftoricai  account.  The  number  of  exifting 
orders  of  knighthood^  itappeWs;  isfixty-fi)Ci  and  of  thoTe  a  fuccindt, 
but  fatisfadory,  account  is  given  ;  riot  only  their  origin  Is  marked, 
with  the  circumfhnces  which  gave  rife  to  them,,  but  the  names  of  their 
founders,  and,  in  nK>ft  cafes,  the  rules  and  ftatutes  of  the  orders,  are 
given.  The  errors,  too,  pf  preceding  writers  are  correfted,  and 
much  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  fubjedl.  The  moft  copious  account 
is  that  of  the  German  order  of  Saint  Joachim,  %o  which  the  author  is 
fttuched,  and  of  which  Xord  Nelfon  is  a  Knight  Grand-Commander. 
Ladies,  alfo,  are  admitted  into  this  order,  and  wd  ihall  extract  the 
editors  account  of  the  conditions  of  their  admiiSon,  (which  re6ed 
t^eat  honour  on  the  founder),  as  a  fair  fpeoimeiiof  his  abilities  for  the 
MO.  Lxiv.  VOL.  xvi.  L  talk 
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taik  which  he  has  underxalceo,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  bai 
executed  that  ta(k. 

"  With  regard  to  (he  fair  fex,  this  chapt^ml  inftthttron  is  not  llmilcdfli 
ntiy  certain  nuniber  Noble  birth,  and  ^ood  extradion — as,  being  d» ! 
icended  from  a  gentleman ;  or  the .  being  married  to  a  gentleinan,  whofe 
birth  and  conduci  are  unexceptionable ;  entitles  every  lady,  or  dowager oF 
a  gentleman;  ai>d  every  youqg  unmarried  lady ;  to  be  received.  They  an 
dilUnguilhed  in  the  following  manner : 

"  .Ladiee-Grand'CroJes ; 

*<  Ladies  wearing  tiie  fmall  Crofs ;  and, 

"  Ladies-Novices. — 

''  Thus  they  are  dadedin  the  regid^r;  and  take  rank  accordingly;  dflr 
riving  from  their  dignities  fucb^beii^efits  and  advantages  as  are  parlicularij 
'  attached  thereto. 

"  Each  noble  lady ;  gentlewoman;  or  widow;  can  be  immediatclj »• 
ceived  as  a  LadY-Grana-Crofs ;  or  the  can  be  received  as  a  lady  weariii| 
the  fmall-Crors/ until  (be  is  in  poireffion  of  a  Commandery.  But  to  Toon  ai 
(he  is  in  the  immediate  pofTeflion  of  that  dignity,  (lie  is  obliged  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  Lady*Grand-Crofs. 

*'  A  young  lady  mu/l  be  at  leaft  fixteen  years  of  age  before  (he  can  bt 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  reoeivipg  the  fmaUCrofsE;  and  cannot  be  inveft- 
ed  with  the  dignity  of  Lady-Grand-CroTt  until  (he  enjoys  a  Commander* 
Bui  ftiould  a  young  lady  be  betrothed  to  a^ntlemap,  in  that  cafe,  (bec» 
petition  the  Grand  Mader  to  be  admitted. as  a  Lad^*Grand- Crofs  ;  aod, 
afler  receiving  (he  diploma,  can  afFume  the  iniigniaof  a  Lady-Grand-Croft, 
on  her  wedding  day. 

.  *'  Princcdcs,  and  the  daughters  of  reigning  families,  can  receive  the  In- 
^iigniai  as  Ladies-Grahd-CroUes,  as  foon  as  they  are  baptized :  ncvcrthe- 
Icls,  fiich  reception  can  in  no  wife  prejudice  the  rights  and  claims  of  tbf 
older  members,  with  refpeft  to  the  Commanderies  attached  tothisclafi. 

"  Every  gentleman  has  a  power  to  procure  for  his  daughter  (even  in  hef 
tender  youth,)  a  right  to  a  Commandery,  and  as  making  a  part  of  her  fu- 
ture dowry,  he  can  have  her  infcribed,  or  matriculated,  as  a  Noviccr  « 
foon  as  (lie  is  born  ;  and  until  (lie  is  in* the  fixteenth  year  of  her  age.  From 
that  period,  (lie  will  regularly  advance  to  the  enjojment  of  a  Commandery, 
according  to  her  turn  ;  and  without  interruption. 

'•  So  foon  as  the  fixteen  vears  are  accompli(hed;  the  Lady-Novice  root 
be  formally  received  and  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  fmall-Crofs,  other- 
yvife  (lie  will  lofe  her  claims  ^o  a  Commandery. 

"  A  young  lady,  wearing  the  fmall- Crofs,  and  who  marries  a  man  wht 
pofTedes  not  hereditary  n«biuty  ;  or  who  is  not  llriAly  fpeaking  a  gctille- 
man  ;  does  not  thereby  deprive  herfelfof  her  right  to  a  Commandery.  But, 
ilie  cannot  attain  to  the  rank  of  Lady-Grand-Crofs,  previous  to  her  being 
in  the  adual  polTeflion  of  a  Commandery.  Until  (lie  is  invefted  therewitij, 
file  muft  continue  to  wear  the  in(ignia  of  a  lady  of  the  order ;  unlefs  bw 
hu(baf]d  be  created  a  nobleman ;  or  procure  fome  employment,  which  inti- 
tlei  him  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

"  As  perfona!  virtue ;  hereditary  nobility ;  and  gentility  of  defccnt,  or 
extraaion ;  entitle  ladbn  to  be  admitted  into  this  equeftrian  toundat4on,an(} 
chapleral  order ;  fo,  on  the  contrary ;  a  vicious  life;  corrupted  morals;. 
and  diforderly  matuv^ri :  are  an  infuperabie  bar*    AU  tliofe  «re  formail  v  and 

abfolutc/y 
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ibfolately  excluded,  whofe  converfation,  life,  and  manners,  are  "repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  religion,  moralttj,  and  female  honour.     When  on  fuch 
accounts,  a  lad)^  is  denounced  to  the  order,  by  a  Knight  thereof,  a^  having 
iofiQuated  herfeif  therein;,  (although  her  life  andcondu6t  are  fuch,  as  ren«  ' 
dor  her  anvvorthy  of  being  received;}   then  the  risht  appertains  to  the 
Grand-Mailer,  and  to  the  general  chapter,  to  degrade  fo  unworthy  a  per«  * 
ion;  and  to  deprive  her  of  the  inngnia;    and  that»  .without  .even  benrg 
obliged  to  name  ^e  accufer — Never thelefs,  the  perTon  fo  degraded »  has  a  : 
right  to  examine  the  protocol  of  the  general  chapter,  to  the  end  that,  (l^ii  *. 
may  exhibit  her  defence.     Thereupon,  the  Counfellor  of  juftice  is  obirgfed ; . 
to  plead  her  caufc,  and  that  in  the  manner  the  mod  advantageous  for  h'qr 
reputation  and  honour.     Should  it,  Iwwevef,  he  proved,  that  fuch  a  lady  is 
really  innocent ;    in  that  cafe,  the  denouncer  ftiall  be  named,  and  as  a  ca- 
loooiating  brother,  Aiali  be  degraded  from  the  order,  and  expelled  fFom  its  ' 
boibm.    To  accafations  preferred,  oc  denunciations  made  by.  anonymous 
perjbns;  by  fuch  as  are  guided  by  malice  or  credulity,  ana  wfaio  are  not  * 
Knights  of  tbia  Order,  no  attention  will  be  given.    They  (hall,  in  toio,  be 
deemed  falfe,  fcan(klQUS>  and  iHrfounded,  and  treateud  as  fuch. 

"  As  this  equeftrian,  fecular,  and  chapteral  order  has  chpfen  the  holy 
Joachim  as  a  model  for  imitation,  and  as  an  example^,^  whofe  virtues*  are 
ever  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  good  men;  fo  is  it  the  particular  duty  of  the 
ladies  to  regard  the  pietj%  the  relignation,  the  patience,  and  the  peaceable 
d(toeftic  virtues,  of  the  holy  Anna,  his  fpoufe,  (the  mother  of  the  blelfed.  \ 
Virgin  Mary)  as  patterns  worthy  their  efpecial  imitation.     Moreover,  the 
Wics  who  are  received,  are  obliged  to  obferve  the  pra6ti€e  of  afl  liie  duties '' 
which  are  fpecified  with  refped  to  the  knights :  that  is  to.  fay,  fo  far  as  is 
I  coofiftent  with  the  dHference  of  fexes.    They  muilieodoav^ur  toi di  Airi^aifii 
\  tbemfelves,  above  other  women,  by  the  pradice  of  evetfy-  moral  and  lociai  1 
.virtue:  and  muilconfcientiouily  ful£Ulie  duties  attached  to  tjieir  fex;'aiid 
which  efpecially  appertain  unto  them,  as  wives,  mothers,. c^d  i^iHrefies  of  ^ 
families.    Inviolable  fidelity  in  the  marriage  date :  tendernefs  and  carefuU 
oeTs  with  regard  to  the  perfons  and  education  of  their,  children :  mildnefs  , 
and  beneficence  towards  their  inferiors  and  fervants :  and  charity  and  gene- 
wfity  towards  the  poor  and  needy,  the  widow  arid  the  fiitheriefs,  c^ght 
ever  fb  be  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs  of  life,  bv  which  they  nmft 
fieer  their  condiid,  anti  regulate  the  whole  of  their  lives  and  adlions. —  ' 
Moreover,  they  are  obliged  to  take  the  three  ibllowitig  vtowi* 
"  1.  As  well  in  the  nngle\as  in  the  married  ftaie/  thej-  fhall  educdte  ' 
children  as  true  roothera  ought  «ip  ,do :  'ihal  js  to  fay^  fuch  as  are 
intruiied  to  their^care>  Jn  tbe iirfl  infUmcct;  andfitcb  ^s  are  their 
own,  in  the  fecond.     They  mud  endeavour  to  n>ake  them  ufeful 
members  ofthe  date. to  which  they  belong;  and  muil  further  and 
promote  the  education  of  other  young  people, 
**  2,  Each  lady  of  the  order  mufl  diflinguifhiiefrelf  with  refped  to  her  '. 

apparel,  by  wearing  none  but  honourable  and  decent  drefles. 
•*  3.  Each  lady  of  the  order  muft  avoid  playing  at  game«  of  hazard ;  and 
never  play  deep  upon  any  occafion ;    fince  gaming  has  but  too 
often  been,  and  flill  too  frequently  is,  the  ruin  of  many  families. 
'*  To  the  fiiir  fex,  who  are  received  into  this  illuftrious, -equeftrian,  fe- 
cular, and  chaptieral  infiitution,  are  afiigned  the  fameinfigniaas  thofe  wlir*  h 
Reattributed  to,  and  worn  by,  th^  Knights:  fave,  that  in  the  place  of  the 
SoidcQ  hemleCf  the  crob  is  furmounted  with  a  gdden  Death's  head,  placed 

L  2  ^  upon 
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upon  tm>  crofsbones*  This  emblem  it  meant  to  pmsii  out  to  tbe  ladies  thft 
fragility  of  human  beauty ;  to  m«ke. them  never  lofe  ii|rht  of  their  laUer 
end ;  and  as  a  refledipg^mirror,  whenever  they  look  thereupon,  to  (bew 
th's&t  the  Chrifltan  and  mor«l  virtiteR  are  far  fuperior  to  all  external  cbanns; 
sod  are,  in  reality,  the  only  bafis  on  which  can  be  built»  tiue  ielicily  is 
tl}i8  world,  and  a  hafpy  eternity^  in  the  one  which  is  to  come. 

We  very  much  ftar,  that"  if  fuch  an  owlcr  were  cftibliflsed  in  Eng- 
land, in  thi^  difgenerate  and  profligate  age,  there  would' be  but  very 
^w  candidates  for  admifflon,  in  the  circles  of  faChion  ! 
*  There  are  many  inaccuracies  of  language  in  thefe  volumes,  wbick 
lead  us  to  fyppofe  tKat  they  are  the.  prod udion  of  a  foreigner :  and, 
in  defchbiri^  thediefies  of  the  Knights,  the  editor  invariably  fubftt* 
tutcs  the  ztk&ed  appeUstion  ci finait^loatbsy  (which  he  would  in  vain 
]o«lc  for  in  any  of  our  diAionaries)  for  breeeheSj  an  error  exculeablc 
only  in  a  foi*eigner.  We  (halt  take*  this  opportunity  of  reprobating  the 
intiodudion  of  this  quaint  tei'm,  (to  difcover  the  etymology  of  wfaidi 
would  ft't  all  human  ingenuity  at  defiance),  into  colloquial  language; 
and  of  tcmarking,  t\\^tJuch  refinement  of  expreffioa  only  befpeaks  a 
IHockIng  grofsncfs  of  ideas.  The  old  cxpreffion  is  as  intelligible  as  it 
is  legitimate ;  it  has  been  uiei^  without  fcruple,  for  centuries,  and 
we  are  certainly  not  better  nor  nu>re  virtuous  than  our  anceftors. — 
What,  with  the  introdu&ion  of  French  terms,  of  the  vulgac^n^  of 
modern  dramatifts;,  and  of  the  new^coined  words  of  our  delicate  cos* 
combs,  and  coquettes,  our:  language  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a 
miferable  jargon^  which  anEngVilhman  of  a  hundred  years  ago  would 
fcbifcely  underftimd*  '    " 

In  p.  53;  vol.  1 1,  1755  is  called  tht  date  of  the  Cfeathnj  inftead  of 
the  date  of  the  ChrMKan  aera.  But  we  have  a  much  more  fcrious 
cdmplaint  to  prefer  ags^iiift  the  editor  than  that  of  verbal  errors,  or  in* 
tlfegance  of  ftytc.  In  his  fccond  volume  (p.  132,  et/eq,)  he  obfervcs 
— **  The  numerous  ^nd*  illuftrtous  bodyof  the  learned  which,  for  near 
half  a  century,  ba^compofed  the  republic  of  letters,  in  the  bofom  of 
Germany,  is  fufficjently  eminent  to  refk£t  the  higheft  honour  upon 
any  country,  a^duppiiiany  agCy  what;foever«  Their  number  has  long 
bteni.  and'ftlll  isy  moft  refpcdable*  Every  department  of  fcience  is 
completely  filled.?*'  Having  paid  this  general  compliment  to  the  lite- 
rati of  Gerinafiyi^  hfe  hfi«  fpfecifi<*s  the  natnes  of  fotoc  of  the  moft 
illuftrious,  andaAion;^  thefe,  he  pbcey  G^/fc,  whom  he  compares  ta 
Etiripides;  fFitland,  whom  he  compares  to  j/?  1^9  3  Kotzebue^  whom 

'he  compares  to  MolUre  \  and  Herder^  whom  he  ftyles  "  the Bojuc^pf 
the  North.**  .  He  then,  with  perfeft  confiftcncy,  praifes,  beyond  all 
mcafure,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-ff^eimar,  for  affording  encoiiragt- 
ment  to  fuch  men,  and  places  him  on  a  level  with  the  Trajans  and  the 

-  JHtonines.  After  prcmifing,  what  no  one  acquainted  with  German 
literature  will  at;tempt  to  difpute,  that  Germany  has  certainly  pre^ 
duo:d,  within  the  period  fpecified,  many  writers  of  profound  learn- 
ing, great  erudition,  found  principles,  and  fublime  genius,  and,  ac* 
Mrding  to  the  juftic«  of-  his- panegyrics  on  fevcnl  of  ihofe  whom  ha 

has 
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%u  named  ;    wc  muft  remind  this  author,   that  the  litctaftt  of  Ger-» 
many,  within  the  hft  twelve  or  foufteen  ^ears,  haVe  done  mofe  to 
eradicate  f^cm  the  human  mind  all  fenfe  ot  religion  and  morals  y   to 
implant,  in  their  place,  the  moft  corrupt  knd  deteftable  principles  j 
and  alfo  to  Aibvert  all  exiftingcftabliflimerrts,thaft  the  writers  of  any 
other  co\intry,  France,  herfelf,  not  excepted.     In  tht  couffe  of  ouf 
labours  wc  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  reprobate  the  condud  of 
thofe  literary  ^fodigies-oF  the  North.     In  •ibme.jk^Uminary  remarks 
on  the  literature  of  the  continent,  prefixed  to  the  appendix  to  the  firft 
volume  of  our  Review,  we  noticed  the  notabte  attempts  of  feme  df 
thofe  Worthies,  aye,  and  Profeflbrs  ih  Univerfities  too,  to  eftablifh 
iAiifm-^ .  and,  in  the  prefate  to  our  fourth  volume,  we  entered  more  at 
large  upon  this  fubjed,  and  there  detailed  fome  authentic  aitecdotes^ 
<o  which  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers.     Wfrobfcrved,  that  the  Ger- 
man Ar'iofto^  as  our  editor  calls  him,  Wtektnd^  **  holds  the  Chriftian 
%ith  in  fuch- utter  abhorrence,  that  he  cannot  even  fpeak  of  it  with 
temper.     He  has  been  heard,  at  the  Ducal  Cwrty  at  fVinnary  whert 
lie  refides,  to  exprefs  himfelf  on  this  topic  in  terms  of  theuMnoft  vio- 
lence, even  to  declare  that  be  iuould  g9  through  fint  ^nd  hlood  ta  over^ 
throw  Chrtjiianity^  and  to  avow  his  conviftion  chat  thfe  Paganifm  of 
Greece  and  Rome  was  infinitely  more  rational  and  ufeful."— Again^ 
**  the  greater  part  of  the  literati  are  men  <>f  profligate  lives  and  aban^^ 
doncd  characters.     Their  works,  thofe  oi  Wieland  not  excepted,  arc 
r^lete  With  licentious  imagery,    voluptuous  defcriptions,  and  fcenek 
grofsly  indecent  and  immoraU     When  reproached  with  Jthis  fcandat 
Jous  rra£lice^   if  they  condefcend  to  make  any  replv^  tHpy  ^Uedge  a^ifi 
reafon,  not  an  excufe^  for  their  condu£l,  that  fatiaioii  requires^ucjjV 
^  ineretricious  cmbcilifliments,  and  their  works  would  not  fell  yirilh<?ut 
ilvem.     Thus  they  plead,  in  their  own  jirftification,  that  very  dcpia^ 
istf  of  tafte  wjiich  they  themfclves  have  created/*    The.dread*'ulcon*» 
fequehcesof  the  circulation  of  thofe  horrible  works,  in  promoting  the 
worfl  fpecies  of  licentioufnefs  and  debauchery,  and  in  deftrOying  aU 
fenfe  of  morality,  vii'tue,  and  decency,  are  pourtrayed  at  the  (amo 
.time.    Of  the  Euriptdes  of  Germany,  we  remarked  •,  •'  Goeth&y  th^ 
^^i\iox  6^  t\it  Sorr&ws  of  IVertery  is  one  of  thofe  literati  who  contri- 
bute, by  their  writings,   to  deprave  the  minds  of  their  countrymen., 
He  refides  at  Weimar^  exemplifying,  by  his  practice,  the  fincerity  oST 
Itis  attachment  to  the  principles  which  he  propagates.'*    We  did  not 
ftate  tfaefe  fads,  witbclbt  the  very  befl  authority  ;  and  none  of  the  ad«* 
niters  of  the  German  literati  hav«  ever  dared  to  c]ueflioft  the  accuracy 
<>f  our  (htement.     As  to  Kot%ebue^  the  Grcrmatt  Moivere^  as  he  is  ridi*' 
culoufly  termed,  his  benevolent  attempts  to  render  aduhiry  ^amiable^ 
»nd  t6  rtnitx  fubje£i^  difcontented  with  their  fituation,  are  fufHcitntljr 
known  in  this  coxintry,  thanks  to  the  honcfl  zeal  of  tranflators,  tOk 
render  any  comment  from  us,  in  addition  to  thofe  heretofore  made, 
P«^ealv^wvB«c€4^ary•    Fhe  juftice  of  Mdlorder^s  claim  to  the  title  of 
•*  the  Boffuet  of  the  North,*'  may  be  afcertaincd  by  a  reference  to  our 
i^atk»  on  one  of  bis  pro<lu<5Hons,  i^iid  i&t  '(k'uMd  tiialogues.^  in  a 
L  2  former 
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former  volume.  *  We  are  really  furprifed  that  ^e  author  of  fiich  a 
pro4u£iioQ  as.  that  before  u$,  fboald  have  been  fo  unguarded  as  to  pa- 
ne^rii'e  men  of  this  defcription ;  but  to  fay  the  truth,  the  greateft  de- 
ie«3^in  his  work,  is  the  indifcriminace  manner  in  which  ne  lavilhcs 
his  commendations^  Yet,  with  the.  exceptions  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, he  defer ves  great  praife  for  his  induftry  and  accuracy  ;  and  we 
confider  his  boolc  as  both  curious  and  interefting* 


A  Diahgui  between  a  Methodift  and  a  Churchman^  refpe£fing  a  Call  t§ 
preach  the  Gofpel — the  New  Birth — the  Do^rine  of  AJfuranu — and 
ether  religious  Subje^fs.  ,i2mo.  Pp.882,  is.  6d.  Mozley^  Gainf- 
borough  'f  Rivingtons,  London. 

THE  bed  mode  of  recommending  this  little  work  will  be  to  let  it 
fpeak  for  itfelf  in  fome  confiderable  extra£l?,  from  which  cur 
readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  it.  The  Methodift,  k 
e^^cufe  for  deferting  the  Church,  obferves,  ^ 

"^  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  parifh  church,  which  is  but  a  heap  of  ftonei^ 
can  be  more  effedual  for  the  attainment  of  falvation  than  any  other  place 
whaifoever,  efpecially  when  the  Minifler  is  notoriouHy  wicked,  or  ilr^iu; 
.oufly  inculcates  dodthnes  which  wc  judge  to  be  of  dangerous  tendency,  as 
the  Popiih  dodtrines  of  falvation  by  the  merit  of  works,  or  the  dodrines  of 
the  Socinians  and  Deids,  who  deny  ihe  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  di; 
vinity  and  atonement  of  Chriil,  the  infpiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
^ifluence  of  Divine  Grace  on  the  (bul  of  man.**    (p.  2.) 

Churchman.  "In  my  opinion  y6u  are  become  more  the  (ervant  of 
fin  Unce  you  joined  the  methodifls,  tnan  you  wefe  before ;  for  you  feem  to 
rail  at  your  lawful  elcrgy  without  any  regard  to  truth  or  decency ;  becaufb 
Hrou  mai^  welt  know  that  no  clergyman  preaches  any  doctrine  tnat  has  the 
ieafl  connexion  with  fuch  as  you  have  mentioned,  but  fuch  only  as  is  coo- 
4(tent  with  the  Scriptures,  or  i.^,  as  you  fay/  notorioully  wicked,  for,  if  any 
t}f  them  was  fo,  he  would  be  difcharged  from  his  roinillry  with  difgiace." 
(p.  2. J  "  It  is  highly  neceffkry  there  fliould  be  places  fet  apart  fo^  the  wor- 
ihip  of  God  in  every  parifh,  that  the  inhabUants  may  know  where  to  meet 
iogether  to  adore  and  praife  Him.  Reafon,  religion,  and  antiquity,  fane- 
lion  the  propriety  of  having  places  fet  apart  for  pubh'c  worfhip,  and  of  our 
frequent  refort  to  them;  as,  in  the  inllances  of  Abraham,  of  the  Ifraelites, 
of  David,  of  Solomon,  of  our  blelTed  Saviour,  and  his  Difciples.**  {p.  3.) 
*'  In  the  apoOolical  times,  the  primitive  ChriHians  worftiipped  the  Almighty 
in  fome  places,  in  or  near  their  dwellings  fot  apart  for  that  purpofe;  but, 
in  the  fecond  century,  when  their  number  and  po^ver  had  prodigtoufly  in- 
creafed,  they  built  churches.  About  the  fixtb  century  pariOi  churches  were 
erected  in  this  realm.  Hence,  you  fee  the  neceffity  and  reaf bnablenefe  of 
having  places  fet  apart  fox  public  wor(hip,  to  which  we  ought  to  refort,  and 
there,  indead  of  being  of  different  opinions  about  religion,  with  one  mind* 
and  one  mouth,  glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chriil."— • 

cp.  4, 5.)    ;  .         , 


Sec  Aktx-Jacobin  Raviav,.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  440. 

'      ••  •  '      •  It 


DiabgUi  heiWiifi  a^  Methodifl  and  a  Churchman.  15 1 

It  1$  recorded  of  the  late  Mr.  Cad<^an,  that  he  told  his  wife  he 
was  tndilfFcreiit  whether  (he  went  to  the  Church  or  the  Conventicle, 
provided  (he  heard  Chrift  preached.  And  the  great  charge  now  brought 
agaikift  the  minifters  of  the  eftablifhed  Church  is,  that  they  do  not 
preach  Chrift.     If  the  minifter  of  Chrift  preach  not  the  gofp^l  of 
Chrift,  and  falvation  by  Chrift,  we  r^adil^  admit  that  he  is  none  of 
His;  we  difclaim  and  renounce  fuch  an  anomaly  of  chara£ier.     But 
Jet  us  enquire  into  the  fad ;  has  the  invidious  charge^^  in  a  Cngle  in- 
flance,  been  eftablffhed  upon  proof  ?     General  afl'enions,  every  one 
knows,  are  no  proofis.     And,  without  infifting  on  the  difficulty  oif 
proving  a  negative,  we  will  only  requeft  the  Gentlemen  of  the  C6n- 
veaticie  tabe  fo  obliging  as  to  produce 'a  fmgle  inftance  of  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Eftabliihment^  whofe  difcourfes  they  ^ave  regularly  at- 
tended, for  the  fpace  of  one  year  only,  on  whom  they  can  fairly  fubi 
ftantiatc  the  charge.     We  challenge  them  to  the  proof.     B  ut  they 
weli  khow  that  they  can  produce  no  proofs  in  refpeA  to  particulars; 
and,  therefore  it  is  that  they  deal  only  in  generals.     But,   ftop  a  mo?- 
ment,  good  Gentlemen  Conventiclers,'  we  have  not  yet  quite  done 
with  you.     We  will  retort  the  charge,  by  afking^ou,  do. ye  pre^^ch 
Chrift?    Ye  will  reply,  no  doubt,  in  the  afErmativc.     Be  jt;  fo$  but 
in  what  way  ?    Do  ye  preach  Chrift  truly  and  faithfully,  in  finceiity 
and  love?     Alas  1  too  many  of  you,  we  fear,  preach  Chrift  of  ^nvy, 
of  ftrife,  of  contention.     We  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  fome  cor>* 
vcQticles,  (in  the  neighbourhood,  and  poflibiy  in  the  vtiy  heart,  of  a 
populous  manufaSuring  town,  lately  rendered  notorious  by  its  violai 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  eleftion],  in  whic4)  the  hallowed  nanje  of  the 
bitfled  Saviour  of  Mankind,  which  ought  never  to,  be,  mentioned  by^ 
with  the  9we  of  reverence,  and  the  fervour  of  gratitude,  has  too  ofteo   . 
been  treated  wkh  indecent  and  familiar  levity,  diihonoured  by  abfur* 
dicy  and  ridicule,  and  even  profaned  by  blafphemy.     Pudent  ha»c  opr 
probria.    Be  ye  fure  then,  good  felf-white-wa(hing  gentlemen,  thai 
ye  be  without  un  among  yourielves,  before,  ye  prefume  to  caft  a  fton€ 
at  any  of  your  brethren.     On  Mr,  Cadogan's  principle  of  iuflifterenod 
as  to  the  place  of  worfhip,  or,  rather,  (for  it  amounts  to  that,)  of  hi# 
preference  of  the  Convtnti,cle,  provided  Chrift  be  pi eachcd  there,  wtf  ' 
might  foon  be  induced  altogether  to  forfake  the  aflecnbling  ourfelvea 
iQany  pUce  of  religious  worfhip  whatever,  on  the  plea,  that  as  we 
were  not  likely  to  hca^  Chrift  preached  any  where,  wc  mi^ht  ftay  at 
home  and  read  and  ftudy  Chrift.     The  Metbodift  next  objci^s  to  a 
form  of  prayer,  becaufe  *'  a  conftant  repetition  of  the  fan»e  prayers, 
begets,  fometitnis^  a  habit  of  indifFerence ;  and  h6w  happily  focvcr  the 
words  might  be  at  (iift  chofeo^  we  ftill  want  fomethlng  new  ta  keep 
our  thoughts  alive."  (p.  5.)    Murder  will  out.     The  fecret  is  here 
explained.    Novelty  is  the  life-blood  of  Metbodifm,     Fix  them  to  a 
form  of  prayer,  put  a  ftop  to  itineracy,  and  (our  word  for  it)  the  ranks 
ofMcthodifm  will  quickly  be  thinned.     The  legiflaturc  has  lately 
P^fly  an  tSt  to  enforce  the  relidencc  of  the  regular  clergy  in  their  re- 
i^peftiYc  pariftes.  'We' then  of  the  eftablifliment  have  furely  a  right 


to  txpeSt  from  tjie  legiftature  chat  this  wBt  w411  be  followed  ufy  hf  z 
fimilar  one  in  regard  to  Methodift  and  other  difienting  PreacKeis,  to 
licenfe  them  (after  due  examination  of  their  fitnefsjto  Cheaf^rofwiate 
congregation,  and  fix  them  to  refi^dence  like  true  paftors  among  theic 
flo^k.  And  this  is  now  become  the  more  necefl^ry,  becaufe  tb^ pub- 
licly and  cxprefsly  declare,  (in  the  Minutes  of  the  Methodift  Confer 
rence  for  1799),  "  We  are  refolvci  never  to  ftation  Preachers  in  cir- 
cuits for  the  third  year,  except  in  cafes  of  great  emergency.'*  (p^  12.) 
To  the  Methodift's  obje£lion  to  a  form  of  prayer,  and  his  preference 
of  extemporary  efFufiohs,  the  C^iurchman  r^pfie^ 

'*  Many  perfons  pretend  that  the  Spirit  doth  immediately  di6^ate  to  tfaea, 
their  prajrers,  which  many  times  ace  very  confufed  and  unbefeeming«  and. 
too  plainly  the  iflfue  of  a  heated  imagination^  ^herea^  God  is  not  ihe  God 
of  confuflon  but  of  ord^r.  And  what  is  .merely  the  effed  of  aa  acquired 
habit,  or  natural  fluency  and  facil,ity  ofexpreHionand  warm  ^ffediops,  they 
confidently  afcribe  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Whereas  Ihe  Spicil  of  God  icmoie^ 
frequently  and  certainly  in  the  fiill  voice>  than  in  thehieh  wind  .and  fiie, 
the  boifterous  pafSoi^s,  and  fiery  zeal  of  men.  And^  certajinly^  he  that  takes 
care  to  put  up  wife  and  decent  petitfons  to  God,  and  conliders  carefully 
what  to  beg  of  Him,  and  afksit  in  a  becoming,  manner,  with  faith  andalrue 
fervency,  though  in  a  form,  hath  much  more  reafon  to  conclude,  that  Jbe 
prays  in  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  he  that  hath  the  gr^ateft  freedom  <9f 
extempore  effufions.  Qur  Church  I^myer  Book  contains  every  petition  that 
a  Cbridian  can  wifhio  ofier  ap  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  iscontrii^d 
with  fo  moch  judgment  and  plainnefs  of  language,  that  the  mpfi;  ignorant 
perfon  may  underiland  it/'  (p.  5,  6.) 

The  Churchman  ne^^t  ihquires  of  the  Methodift,  what  are  thir  fub- 
jcGs  of  the  Petitions  offered  up  to  the  Almighty  in  their  meetings 
houfes  ?     And,  oft  being  told,  they  are  ^'  thofe  which  are  expreficd 
in  the  ftrvice  of  the  Church,*'  he  very  pertinently  obferyes,  "  You 
ought  then  to  ufe  the  fame  form  of  worfhip  with  the  Church."  (p.  6.) 
Ahd  he  goes  on  to  (hew  the  antiquity,  the  divinr  inftitution,   and 
apoftolical  fandion,  of  forms  of  prayer  ;    and  that  the  prayers  in  our 
Liturgy  generally  begin  with  fome  of  the  Almighty's  attributes,  and 
vHth  reminding  us  of  the  fufFerings  and  interceiSon  of  our  Bleiled  Re- 
deemer.    The  Methodift,  in  particularizing  the  fervicc  of  his  congre- 
f  ration,  mentions  finging,  &c.  but  is  filent  as.  to  the  ufe  of  the  Lord's 
rayer.     We  fay  then,  that,  however  loudly,  however  vehemently, 
they  may  preach  Chrift,  if  they  ftudioufly  pn>it  the  ufe^of  that  diviac 
grayer,  which  Chrift  himfelf  hath  taught,  and  commanded  his  Difciples 
tO'ufe,  we  cannot  compliment  them,  at  the  expence  of  truth,  by 
calling  them  Chriftians.     The  Methodift  accufes  the  Churchman, 
(p.  10.)  "  of  praying  for  the  infpiratioh  of  the  Ffoly  Spirit,  and  yet 
pofitively  denying. that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  a&  infpiration  in  Itbcfc 
days.**    The  Churchman  replies,  there  are— 

'.'  Two  forts  of  Infpir^tipn,  extraordinary  and  ordinary...  By  eo^traordfe*. 
nary  infpiration  is  meant  thofp  fupprj^atural  gifts  which  were  be(ioved  on 
the  Apoflles  and  primitj^ve  ChriAifi|is^  tp, enable  ifaei}  to  pr.each  the  Gofpel 
"  *         .'  "in 
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ju  tlie  language  oftf&y  country  tbey  entered  without  ihe  trouble  of  leariv- 
ing  it,  and  to  work  miracles  that  they  might  the  more  readily  convince  tlie 
Heallicn  of  the  truth  of  their  miOion.  By  ordinary  infpiration  is  meant 
thofe  helps  which  the  Almighty  now  affords  us  hy  the  operation  of  his  Hoi/ 
Spirit,  the  prom  ife  of  which  we  receive,  at  our  Gaplifm,  to  enable  us  ^wiih 
onrown  endeavours  to  live  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel  It  i$ 
for  this  alfiltance,  inrp]rati(»n,  or  gnice>  all  which  terms  are  oi  the  fame 
meaning,  that  iis,  an  ini'udon  of  holy  thoughts,  that  we  pray  in  our  churches, 
when  we  befeech  the  Almighty  to  cieanfe  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the 
uifpiratipaof  Hiii  Holy  Spirit,  &c.  to  grant  us  trua  repentance  and  his  Holy 
Sputt,  8;c,     At  thia  day  there  is  no  other  degree  of  infpiration."    (P*  H  •) 

In  ftating  his  rqdbns  for  leaving  the  Chujch,    and  in  relating  his 
own  experience,  the  Mcthodift  fufly  difplays  tlicpswit,  abfurdity,  and 
profanenefs  of  the  fedl.    He  conglude^  .thus,  **  One  day  when  I  «raa 
alone  wreftlLng  with  the  Lord,  J^e  gracioufly  looked  down  upon  my 
affliftiojn,  and  revealed  hU  Son  to  me  as  fuffering  fer  m!fSins\   and  / 
^ugbt  I  heard  a  njoke  faying^  Doft  thou  heiieve  ?    to  which  I  anfwered 
aloMd,    I  cannot  help  but  believe/'    (P.  17.)     Can  any  thing  more 
truly  jand  :ftrikingly  evince  the  impiety  or'infanity  of  thefc  unhappy 
people  ?     Here  perfonal  experience  is  made  to  be  the  fole  criterion  of 
ftith.     £very  indiytdual  is  Co  have  a  particular  and  perfonal.  revela- 
jrion.     St.  Paul,    we  know,  had  an  exprei's  and  pcffonal  reveUtion 
from  the  blefled  Saviour  himfelf,  but  he  was  a  peculiarly,  chpfen  vcf- 
fcl,  not  a  feIf-app.oi;ited  teacher,  ^nd  for  ^  peculiar  .purppfe,  to  bear 
the  Saviour's  n^tnc  before  the  Gentiles,  ^nd  Icings,  and  the  Children 
of  Ifrael ;  and  his  converfion  and  appointment  to  the  apodle&ip  took 
place  before  any  of  the  Gpfpejs  had  been  committed  to  writing.  .  But 
here  eVccy  pfcrfon  is  taught  to  expedl  a  revelation  to  himfelf,    and  of 
what?,    Whya  ofJelusChrtfi  as  fuffering  for  his  fins-,    obferve,  for 
his  finSy  the  fins  of  the  felecl  individual,  not  for  the  fins  of  the  whole 
world,  a^  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us.     But,  let  us  a(k  thefe  vain 
and  confident  boafters,  Is  not  all  Scripture  given  by  mfpiration  of 
God?    And  do  not  the  Ffoly  §crjptures  reveal  Jefus  Chrirt  to  us  as 
fuffering  for  our  fins  ?    arid  not  for  our^  only,  but  alio  for  the  fins  of 
Ihe  whole  world  ?  What  need  then  is  there  for  a  particular  revelation, 
:to  every  individual  of  ^  truth  which  has  been  Imparted  to  the  whole. 
world  by  a  general  and  public  revelation  ?     What   faith  St.  Paul  on. 
/this  fubjed?  <*  Faith  cometh  by  \kf:^xmg^  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God/' — Other  inftances  of  cant  and  abfurdity  occur  at  p.  24,  Z5  — 
The  Methpdift  thinks  lightly  of  baf  pfm  ;is  a  mere  initiatory  C6Jcc-> 
inony,'and  makes  the  new  birth  to  be  every  thing. 

^MuacpwAN,  "Ourblened  Saviour,  when  his  difciples  were  difputing 
which  of  them  fliould  be  the  grcateil  in  his  kingdom,  which  they  iuppoit^ 
^o^ld  be  ^  ^artijly  one,  in  order  lo  curb  their  ambiti^),  fet  a  little  child 
hAiX^  |he^^  as  9^n  len^blem  of  humilMy,  and  faid  unto  them,  except  ye  be 
'Conver^c^  and  bjxtiyp^  v^  Uttle  children.  y6  fliall.not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven^  that  is,  unlefs  you  are  as  little  attached  to  pride  and  am- 
i^^^  ft9  yoHPg  s^ildr^n  are,  ypif  ajee  uiijit  for  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven. 

AnJ 
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And  by  cxtcndinj^,  as  it  were,  the  allegory,  he  fatd  (o  NicodemuR,  Except 
a  man  be  horn  again,  he  cannot  Tee  the  kingdom  of' God,  that  is,  before  a 
man  can  be  worthy  of  [lit  for]  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  muft  be  as  little 
attached  to  this  world  as  an  infant,  he  mull  fet  his  ambition  on  the  next 
world,  be;;in  jf  novr  life  of  innocence  and  pcrfct'cre  in  it.  He  muft,  be- 
fides,  be  Iwrn  of  water  and  of  (he  fpirit,  that  is,  he  muft  be  a  member  of 
the  Chrlftian  religion  [chnrch]  b}  baptifm,  and  by  ftriving  to  live  up  to  it^ 
precepts  the  Almighty  will,  wit^i  the  ordinary  operaticm  of  his  holy  fpirit, 
aflift  him  to  withiiani  temptations,  to  cleanfe  his  heart  of  evil  thoughts,  and 
to  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  good  courfe  he  has  entered  upon  atl  the  days  of 
his  life.  And,  as  the  Almighty  has  prom i led  ludi  atfiftance,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion,-  that  by  being  born  again  i;^  meant,  a  change  from  a  bad  courfe  of  life 
to  a  gofKl  one,  conne^ed  with  a  lirra  belief  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
•  that  every  man  who  changes  a  bad  courfe  of  life  for  a  good  one,  and  be- 
lieves in,  and  obeys,  the  Scriptut^es,  may  be  bom  again  without  being  a 
Methodift,  and  without  feeling  thole  ftrong  internal  agitations  which  yoa 
pretend  you  did  when  you  were  converted  to  God,**  (P.  28.)  **  I  think 
the  jicw  birth,  which  many  of  your  people  boajl  of  having  experienced,  it 
effedted  by  your  preachers  lirlt  ihreatenmg  a  whole  congregation,  the  good 
as  well  as  bad,  with  tlie  torments  of  hell,  and  aflerwaid$  cajoling  them 
into  enthufialtic  hopes,  nay,  certainty,  of  falvation.  So  that  many  weak- 
minded  and  illiterate  perfons^  though  (;(;od  Chriftians,  as  well  as  many  idle 
reprobates,  are  inveigled  into  your  tbciety,  and  made  to  believe,  whenever 
a  Hidden  change  in  their  bodies  raifes  their  fpirits,  that  God  has  pardoned 
them,  and  that  they  will  certainly  after  this  life  be  received 'into  the  joys 
of  the  next,  if  they  have  but  faith  in  Chrift,  without  being  at  the  trouble 
of  'giving  all  diligence  to  add  to  their  faith,  virtue,  &c.*;  which  will  recjuire 
both  long  time  and  much  perleverance,  and  is,  1  befieve,  St.  Pete^^s  ex- 
planation of  what  Chrill  requires  a  peribn  to  aucomplifli  before  he  can  bo 
born  again."  (P.  29.) 

The  methodlft's  account  of  his  fti  per  natural  call  to  preach  the  poC- 
pel,  exhibits  a  curious  fpccimen  of  the  delufions  of  fanaticifm.  The 
reply  to  it  is  highly  dcfcrving  of  perufal,  but  is  rather  too  long  for 
infertion.  P.  41,4.19  43,  contain  a  long  and  excellent  quotatioa 
from  the  Fannily  Chaplain,  Vol.  II.  p.  29I,  (hewing  the  neccffity  of 
employing  illiterate  perfons  in  the  firft  publication  of  the  gofpel,  as 
it  was  to  be  founded  on  miracles.  But  afterwards,  when  the  gofpcl 
VI  as  fpread  over  the  earth,  and  khe  Ch]:iftian  Church  was  fettled  and 
eftabliilied,  divine  and  human  learning  became  the  proper  ful^ftitutcs. 
for  inf'piration,  the  neceffary  qualifications  for  a  preacher  of  th^ 
gofjpel. 

On  the  fubjefl  of  afluTance  the  Churchman  juftly  obfervcs, 

"  It  is  true,  St.  Paul  was  certain  that  there  was  a  crown  of  rightepufnefs  . 
prepared  far  him  at  the  day  of  judgment.  But  the  apoftle*s  certainty  of  his 
own  falvation  ought  not  by  any  means  to  fanclion  the  do^rine  of  aflurance, 
as  fome  fay  it  does.  It  was,  mdeed,  revealed  to  him,  but  il»H  k  was  the 
com'equence  of  his  faithful  perfeverance  to  the  end  of  his  days  'm  propa* 
gating  the  Chriftian  religion."  "Judas  we  know  betrayed,  and  St.  Peter 
denied,  his  bJefled  mafter;  and  if  they,  for  want  of  godly  perfeverance,  fell 
into  tcmptalion,  it  certainly  becomes  us  never  to  relax  iu  our  endcavourt 
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^flcr  ialvatton,  or  to  mkeourfelvet  certain  of  it.  Thofe  great  iisflacices  of 
human  frailty  teach  08 '  to  work  out  our  lalvation  with  .fear  and  treiubiin^/ 
But  If  vye  make  ourfelves  certain  of  f^lvatiuUt  we  la>  aiide  oor  watdiiul- 
nelsy  and  either^  like  Judas,  fall  into  ttsinptation^  and  come  fli<irt  of  ouc 
aim,  or^,  ]ike  St.  Peter,  muit  lirive  to  regain  our  loft  ilrength  by  finoere  re^ 
pentaWce.  Wherefore  '  \pi  hioi  that  thiiiketb  be  ftandeth  take  heed  lell  he 
£ill/  for  onlv  he  that  eodureth  to  the  end  aiall  be  faved."(P.  43.)  "  Indeed 
1  cannot  help  faying  that  this  favourite  tenet  pf  yours,  the  dodrine  of  alfiH 
lance,  is  extremely  injurious  to  mankind ;  tor  if  a  perlbn  thinks  tliat  hit 
fins  are  pardoned  he  becomes  an  enthufiatl,  '%i  he  thinks  tiiey  will  iiol  be 
pardoned  he  becomes  roilerable  and  deje^rled.  it  produces  either  pre- 
fumption  or  defpair.  In  Ibort,  I  really  believe  that  if  your  prefiunptubuiS 
pretentions  to  extraordinary  inl'piration^  aiid  the  pardon  of  On,  the  tw0 
chi^f  pillars  ef  your  fed,  could  only  be.  let  in  a  proper  light  beibre  maa* 
kind,  it  would  i'oon  vanilh  away,  and  the  pare  and  genuine  dofirineft  of  the 
£ofpel  delivered  by  our  mini/lers,  the  true  fucceiJbrs  of  the  apoflles,  wouM 
loon  be  as  much  noticed  by  your  people  as  they  are  now  dofpiled  bjr 
them."  (P.  46,  47.) 

P.  47  to  p.  <2,  contains  a  juft  defiance  of  the  regular  clergy  from 
the  charges  of  wickednefs,  worldly-mindednefs,  and  of  not  preach- 
ing the  gr^at  dodrines  of  the  £ofpel  and  the  reformation  ;  and  con- 
cludes ivith  dating,  in  a  conci^  but  clear  and  fatisfadory  manner, 
the  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  our  biihops  and  clergy  from  the 
apoflle^  And  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Hooker  k 
quoted,  (p.  54.)      ^ 

•«  What  need  we  to  teek  far  for  proofs  that  the  apoftles  who  began  this 
order  of  regiment  by  bifhops,  did  it  not  but  by  divine  inftind,  when  with- 
out fuch  diredion  things  ot  fsir  lefs  weight  and  nlomeiit  they  attemptedvOot? 
The  fucceilbrs  of  the  apoftles  presumed  not  to  open  tLtir  mouths  till  i\«j 
were  duly  and  lawfully  callud,  agreeably  to  C brill's  commiifion  to  the 
apoftles.  Whereibre  let  us  not  fear  tu  be  herein  bold  and  peremplor^r,  that 
it' any  thing  in  the  Church's  government,  furely  the  firfi  in  (lit ulion'of  biihops 
was  from  keaven,  was  even  of  God ;  the  Holy  Ghoii  was  the  author  of  it." 
(See  Hooker,  Book  7,  Sea.  5.) 

P.  66.  The  Churchman  prcffes  the  Methodift  with  the  fin  of 
fchifm, 

"  Do  you  not  think  your  forfaking  the  efiabllAied  Church,  which  is  built 
upon  a  (bondation  of  Chriii's  laying,  and  of  which  He  is  the.  bead,  and 
which  has  been  efiabliihed  and  hitherto  protected  by  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, in  order  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  as  well  as  peace,  religion,  and 
unanimity  amongft  us,  has  much  the  appearance  oi  ichiim  f" 

From  this  charge  the  Methodift  labours  hard  to  vindicate  himfelf, 
and  by  an  arrant  piece  of  fophiilry  would  make  it  appear  that  the 
fchifm  of  the  Methodifls  is  only  *'  the  feparation  which  the  people 
of  God  make  of  .themfelves  from  the  people  of  this  world."  He 
£iys, 

'*  The  fchifm  condemned  in  the  New  Teflament  can  have  r.o  place  in 
the  body  of  Chrift,  and  it  d^e^  not  confift  in  the  feparation  of  this  bndy 
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from  the  worfd,  hut  in  Its  being  divided  in  or  againft  itfelf  Tt  can  hsv^ 
no  place  but  amongfl  the  members^  real  or  fuppofed,  of  ihh  body-  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  (eparation  which  the  people  of  God  make  of  tbcm" 
felves  from  the  people  of  this  world.  To  fiippofe  that  this  is  condemned 
as  fchifm,  is  to  fuppofe  tlrat  it  is  rchifm  to  oiyey  a'divine  command.  For 
God  himfelf  hath  enjoined  his  pet)ple  to  come  out  from  the  wick*;d  and 
carnal,  and  to  be  feparate,and  not  to  touch  the  unclean  thing."  (P,  67,  58.) 

The  Church  is  the  body  of  Chrift.  All  who  are  admitted  into 
the  Church  by  baptifm  are  the  members  of  this  body,  Schifm  is  the 
feparation  c^  fome  of  the  membefs  from  the  body  without  fufKcient 
caufe.  The  members  are  diftingttifhed  into  good  and  bad.  Is  the 
iNrickednefs  o^  fome  members  a  fufficient  caufe  of  feparation  to  th« 
good?  Certainly  not,  if  we  may  believe  the  words  of  our  Weffed  Sa- 
'viour,  *  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harveft  ;'  in  the  time  of  har- 
ycd  the  Lord  of  the  harveft  will  make  the  proper  diftihdion  and 
feparation  between  them.  It  is  not  then  from  the  wicked  and  carnal 
members^of  the  Church  that  we  are  commanded  to  feparate,  for  we 
•may  have  greater  dhance  to  reclaim  them  by  contiiiuing  in  the  Cliurch 
ivith  them  ;  but  we  are  commanded  to  feparate  from  a  Church  that 
impofes  fmful  terms  of  communion,  and  requires  us  to  join  in  an 
idolatrons  worfbip.  It  is  manifeft,  tlicrcfoie,  that  nothing  can  juftifj? 
feparation  but  finful  terms  of  cdmmunton.  AH  other  feparation  is 
Ichifm.  And  fchifm,  St.  Paul  affures  ns,  is  a  verygrievotts  fin.  But 
let  us  hear  the  Churchman's  reply  to  the  Methodift. 

*'  St.  Paul  did  not  mean  to  encourage  a  diviiion  arooogd  the  converted 
Chriftians  when  he  enjoined  them  to  come  out  and  be  feparate;  bat  only 
jequired  them  to  abftain  From  idol  teoiples,  lefl  they  fliould  defile  thexofelves 
by  joining  in  an  ick>Iatrous  worfliip;  for  idolators  were  then  numerous  at 
Corinth.  But^  perhaps,  your  feparation  from  the  eftabliAied  Church,  which 
was  indtluted  iur  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  promoting  holinefs  and  unaninrit^r 
in  the  wArQiip  oPGod,  under  an  idea  of  being  more  holy  than  thofe  yOa 
have  left  behind  you,  may  favour  too  much  of  the  felf-rignleouinefs  ef  the 

{)roud  boafting  rharifee  to  be  pleafing  to  him.  For  my  partj,  I  firmly  bo- 
ieve  there  are  many  members  of  our  Church  who  truly  deferve,  and,  pcr- 
Jjaps,  much  better  than  many  of  your  people,  to  be  elafled  with  the  people 
of  God;  and  who,  without  any  difgutling  appearance  of  fajidlity  aiid  bdoN 
lification,  mode  ft  ly  and  cheartully  Ihew  their  fear  of  offending  him,  their 
iaith  inChrift,  and  their  good-will  towards  all  mankind,  by  doing  to  all 
^en  as  they  would  tliey  fliould  do  to  them.  Nay,  I  think  youa€t  contrary 
♦o  the  New  Teflament  by  withdrawing  ^ourfelvcs  from  other  Chridiauj^. 
For  by  baptifm  in  our  infancy  we  become  members  of  Cbrift^*  body,  are 
taken  into  covenant  with  our  Maker,  are  dedicated  to  his  fervice,  and  en- 
tilled  to  his  proraifes.  And  as  there  is  but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tifm, one  God  and  Father,  and  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one 
body,  we  ought  not  to  be  tolTed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  by  every  wind 
of  rio61rine,  by  the  fleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftinefs  whejeby  they  life 
in  wait  to  deceive,  every  one  faying,  I  am  of  Paul,  I  of  Apollos,  I  of  C^ 
^has,  and  1  of 'Chrift,  but  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  us,  oar  law-» 
lul  minilters,  and  fubmit  ourfelves,  and  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glor 
jify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jefiis  Chrift,"  (P.  68,  69.)     . 
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Ue  theti  expktnsy^  ina^very  full  and  able  maonei^  tbV  nature  of 
baptifcxi'  and  confirmation,  both  of  which'  ordinances  (efpecially  the 
latter)  the  Methodifis  are  too  much  ipdined  to  treat  with  contempt; 
but  furely  very  tinreafonably,  when  it  isconfidered  that  one  is  a  facra* 
tnent  cxprefsly  ordained  by  our  bleflcd  Saviour  himfelf,  and  is  de- 
clared by  our  ChurcH  to  be  generally  neceflary  to  falvation,  the  other 
sin  appropriate  and  fignificant  ceremony,  inltituted  by  the  apoftles, 

P.  74.  The  Methpdift  affer ts,  *  . 

"  I  am  not  adifrenter,l3ttt  achttrehman  by  prmciple;  and  if  the  doo- 
trincji  of  the  fnfpel  were 'delivered*  trom  the  pqlpit  a»  iaithfuHy  as  they  are 
iDternHxed  with  the  ierx'ice  of  the  Church,  I  fhoifld  always  attehd  it.  A«^* 
Ibelteve  the  Articles,  and  admire<  the  Liturgy,  if  I  ^ould  be  (o  happy  ar 
to  live  to  hear  the  gofpel  preached  from  the  pulpit,  my  heaft  would  re- 
joice, and  1  Qiould  coufit  myfelf  a  happy  man  in  being  otie  of  its  metnbers« 
But  in  the  Church  a  ctergynlan  fddom  fays  any  thing  about  ^fus  Cltnft 
dying  for  us,  or  about  the  wickednefs  of  oar  hearts,  or  stbout  being  bom 
again;  but  tdls  us  we  mufl  be  virtuous  and  attend  the  lisumiments,  inflead 
ot  preaching  of  the  grace  of  G«d  manilenti  in  the  birth,  life,  death,  and 
cefurre^ion,  of  the  Saviour, ** 

Churchman.  *'If  you  i^ly  admire onr  Litvigy,. yon  weald,  I  tlunfci; 

ufe  it  in  your  places  of  wor(hip  rather  than  extemporary  prayers,  whieh' 

mufl  be  ibr  the  moft  part  unintelligible  to  an  audrence,  becauie  they  a«e 

not  acquainted  wkb  them  beforehand.     But  I  begin  to  fufpedi  that  it  is 

not  altogether  at  the  dodrines  our  clergy  deliver  you  are  di(giifled>  but  at , 

eftablifhed  forms,  notwith(landing}M>ur  pretended  attachment  to  our  Churcia* 

When  a  clcf;gyinan  tells  his .  parifliioners  to  be  virtuous  he  requires  them 

to  clean (e  their  hearts  from  wickediiefs,  and  to  begin  and  continue  in  a 

courfe  of  life  confident  with  the  gofpel,  which  is,  in  fad,  requiring  (hem 

to  be  born  again.     And  when  he  tells  them  to  attend  the  facram^^nts,  he 

expbins  the  meaning  of  them,  and  con fequently  preaches  botfi*  the  moral 

duties  of  the  gofpel  and  the  grace  of  God  manifef?ed  in  the  birth,  life, 

death,-  and  refu^redtion  of  Chrift."  (P.  74,  7 j.)     •*  Indeed  we  are  confident 

that  the  clergy  o{  the  eUabliHiment  pre$u>h  the  do^rines  of  the  gofpel  and 

of  the  reformation  more  coniillently,  more  faithfully,  more  confoientioufly, 

more  efhcacioufly,  and  with  much  naore  true  CbrlHian  hunulity,  than  the 

Methodifls.     The  latter  term,  indeed,  humility,  the  MethodiHs  feem  ti 

have  expunged  from  their  vocabulary.     Original  fin,  the  fall  and  reHora^ 

tion  of  man,  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  the  atonement  made,  the 

redemption  purchafed,  for  all  mankind  by  the  blood  of  Chri/1,  the  divinity. 

and  incarnation  of  Chrifi,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  falvation  by  th^ 

merits  of  Chrifi,  to  the  utter  exclu£on  of  any  merit  of  our  own,  repentance, 

faith,  obedience,  Chriflian  charity;  thefe  are  the  doclrines delivered  by  oar 

bed  and  foendefl  divines,  and  by  our  cleri^)  in  general,  from  the  pulpit  and  < 

from  the  prefs*     Can  the  Methodifts  do  more  ?    Do  they  do  fo  miach  ?    We 

have,  moreover,  a  fecurity  from  oi^r  clergy  that  they  will  teach  thefe  doc--. 

trines.    Have  the  Methodifts  any  fimilar  tic  upon  their  preachers  ?  Finally, 

from  the  weaknefs  of  tiie  inflruments  employed  in  the  eflablifhment  and' 

propagation  of  Methodifm,  from  the  fuccefs  tl)«t  has  attended  it,  and  from 

Its  continued  ixtcraafe,  this  advocate  infers  that  'it  is  the  caufe  gf  God.'* 

(P.7J.)  - 
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On  fitnilar.  grounds  might  not  AtriU,  Mahomet,  and  Sklohapartey 
t^  pretenftODS  to  the  dirine  approbation  of  the  refpedive  caufes  ? 
To  fo  fiittfe  art  argument  it  will  fcarcety  be  neceflary  to  reply  in  the 
words  of  the  Churchman. 

'*  It  appears  to  me  rather  too  prefumptttous  to  attribute  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  Methodifm  to  the  handy«>work  of  God;  for  as  he  hath  charged 
'  us  to  be  of  the  fame  mtnd^  and  to  fubmit  to  the  ordinahcei  6f  our  country, 
both  civil  and  eccieiiaiiicaU  I  thitik  he  Will  not  countenance  any  proceed- 
ings contrary  to  thefe  ordinances.  Methodifoi,  in  my  opinion,  began  and 
was  carried  on  in  the  following  roanoer :  Your  ibunder,  Mr.  WeOey,  by 
dint  of  fiudy^  and  a  mitfguided  zeal,  fancied  that  he  was  a  pardoned  (inner, 
and  that  it  was  his  boundcn  duty  to  declare  unto  all  that  were  willing  to 
hear,  the  glad  tidings  of  faivation ;  and  by  preaching  up,  wherever  be 
went,  the  dodtrines  of  aiTurance  and  infiantaneous  converfion,  he  drew 
after  him  many  dilciples,  in  whom  he  artfully  contrived  to  create  a  difgu^ 
Sm*  ordinances  that  he  might  attach  them  the  more  firmly  to  himfelf.  And 
as  a  fpirit  of  enmlation  is  quickly  kindied  up»  when  we  (ee  certain  indi- 
viduals profperous  in  tlitir  undertalungs,  an  iHtterate  perfpn  or  two  at- 
tempting Mr.  W.'smode  pf  preaching  with  ibme  fuccefs,  others  of  the 
lame  ftatnp  were  excited  to  imitale  them ;  by  which  means  preachers  be- 
gan to  be  numerous,  love-Peafls  to  be  eilabhfhed,  and,  on  account  of  tlie 
ignorance  of  thefe  poor  deluded  men,  confufion  an4  wild-fire  to  prevail 
wherever  they  hela  forth;  which,  being  faid  to  be  Uia  efiect  of  divine 
power,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  fuch  proceedings,  never 
friled  to  gain  profelytes  among  the  curious  and  illiterate."  (P.  81,  82.) 

He  then  infcrts  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hcrvcy,  (author  of  Meditations 
among  the  Tombs)  the  friend  and  companion  of  Weflcy  in  his  youth, 
to  (hew  his  opinion  that  W.'s  proceedings  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God  and  the  eftabliflied  laws  of  our  country.  From  this 
Utter  we  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following  extra^ : 

••  Had  I  the  flrongeft  inclination,  I  have  no  manner  of  ability  to  be/iir 
myfelf  in  the  manner  you  propofe.  I,  a  thundering  Boanerges  !  1,  a  fpeak- 
fOg  trumpet  from  heaven !  I  lift  up  my  voice  to  the  whole  world,  and  make 
the  canopy  of  the  fkies  ring !  Never,  dear  Sir,  never  could  you  have  made 
choice  oi  fo  improper  a  perfon,  fo  vailly  unequal  to'  <be  tafk.  BeGdes,  I 
freely  own,  I  cannot  apptove  of  itinerant  preaching.  I  think  it  repugnant 
to  the  apoflolical,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  confiitution,  I  find  Timothy  fet- 
tled at  Ephcfus,  Titus  Rationed  at  Crete,  and  others  of  our  captain's  com- 
ittai)dcrs  afTigned  their  paiticular  polls.  Thefe  labourers  (and  indullrious 
labourers  tliey  were)  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  travel  from  this  country 
to  that  with  words  of  exhortation,  but  chofe  to  lay  out  their  paiioral  vigi- 
lance upon  the  flock  condgned  to  their  can?.  Thu^  would  I  adviie  my  dear 
Mr.  VVefiey  to  a6t.  Be  content  to  imitate  thofe  primitive  preachers.  Fix 
in  fome  parifli,  vifit  carefnlly  your  people,  let  every  individual  be  the  ob- 
je^  of  your  companionate  zeal.  O  !  what  good  might  this  do  to  the  eaufe 
of  Chriftianity ;  how  might  neighbouring  mmiflers  follow  the  unexception- 
able example,  and,  from  inveighing  againd  my  good  friend  as  they  now 
Enanimonfly  do,  honour  him  and  tread  in  his  fteps,"  (F.  8^,  83.) 

Itt  concludon  the  Churchnoan  bys, 

''  Froiji 
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*'  From  Qor  ^oaterfation  it  appears  to  me  that  yoor  firfl  has  been  foon*- 

«d,  and  hitherto  fupported  by  preten(ion«  to  fupernatural  gifts,  by  railing 
at  our  clergy,  and  b;^'  diliributing  books  replete  with  improbabilities  amongft 
•the  ignorant  and  iititerate.  Methodifm  might  do  fome  good,  when  firft  let 
on  foot,  in  awakening  a  few  thoughtlefs  people  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty  { 
but»  in  m^  opinion,  religion  migiit  have  been  hi  a  more  flourifhing  condi*" 
tionatthxs  time,  had  it  never  been  eftablilhcd ;  for  the  Methodic  believes 
the  Churchman  to  be  out  of  the  road  that  leads  to  falvation^  and  the 
Churchman  believes  the  Methodifl  tp  be  both  prefnmptuous  and  hypocri^ 
-tkal;  and,  on  this  account,  reliffien,  with  many,  becomes  a  fource  of  con* 
tention  and  ridicule,  infiead  of  faith,  hope,  and  cbatity."  (P.  86,  87.) 

One  excellence  of  this  lUtle  work  is,  that  for  eveiy  opinion  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Methodift  it  refers  chiefly  to  recent  publica- 
tions and  defences  of  Metbodifm.     . 

We  cannot  difmifs  this,  very  fe^fonable  and  judicious' performance 
without  returning  our  thanks  to  the  unknown  author  of  it,  and  earn- 
eftly  recommending  it  to  the  ferious  peruCal  of  all  thofe  who  are, 
either  already  Metnodifls,  or  in  danger  of  becoming  fo. 

Wc  (hall  conclude  thefc  obfervations  by  prcfcnting  to  out  readers 
for  their  amufement,  leaving  it  t6  them  to  make  the  application,  a 
quotation  from  an  hiftorical  play,  entitled,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
written  by  a  Mr.  George  Smith  Green,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century.  An  honeft  royalift  thus  dcfcribes  Cromwell's  companions, 
the  Puritans, 

"They  pretend  a  purity  of  foul 
Surpaffing  that  of  any  other  mortals ; 
And  talk  as  freely  ot  the  realms  above 
As  if  thofe  regions  were  their  own  demefnes ; 
Boail  of  new  light,  and  grace,  .and  revelation ; 
And  preach,  and  prey,  and  fancy  they're  infpired; 
Wreil  holy  truths  to  ign'rant«xpo(ilion. 
And  torture  texts  for  meroepary  ends. 
Thefe  they  call  gifts;'  and  fay  tney  came  from  heav'n 
To  them,  th'  eled,  to  weed  the  fmful  world, 
To  bolt  the  bran,  and  purify  mankind  !"  ■  ■  ■  Adt  1.  Scene  I. 


A  Litter  U  Napoleone  Buonaparte^  fty^ing  himfelf  the  Government  of 
Prance  and  the  Envoy  of  God ;  exhibiting  a  complete  f^iew  (f  hs 
Moral  and  Political  ConduSf,  With  Notes\  and  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life.  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  the  Chevalier  Tinfeau.  8vo. 
Pp.  68.     Harding.     1803. 

THIS  very  fpirited  and  highly  intercfting  letter  was  written  Ihortly 
after  the  publication  of  the  famous p,  or  rather  infamous 

—  "  K8t  of  Amnefty,"  relating  to  the  French  emigrants,  by  Na- 
poleone Buonaparte,  alias  the  Envoy  of  God,  alias  the  Herald  of  De- 
ftruftion. 
*'  The  Trahflator's  Preface,"  is,  at  once,  fo  fair  and  fo  complete 
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M  r^ww  df  the  performsncc,  that  we  (h^l  not  h^Me  in'  tranfcrib- 
ingit. 

''  For  the  publication  of  the  -  foIlQwing  intereAing  performance,  at  the 
prefent  3un6lure,  the  tranflator  conceives  it  unnecefi'ary  to  make  any  apo- 
logy. It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  complete  juQification  of  the  Frenck 
loyalifls  againfl  the  aboroinable  calumnies  publiihed  by  the  penbnage  to 
whom  it  is  adcire(Ied»  in  his  various  proclamations.  It  alfo  prefents  the 
reader  with  a  fuccind  hiltory  of  the  various  faciiom  which  have  tyranniase^ 
over  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to.  the  prefent  mo- 
ment; togetiier  with  an  animated  pi6lure  of  the  characler  of- the  CQrfican» 
and  a  hiftory  of  the  armies  through  wliich  he  has  waded  to  his  prefent  ex- 
alted fituation'.  It  is  well  xralculated  to  cxinvince  the  inhabitants  of  hLs 
country,  that'  in  the  overthrow  of  h^s  tyrannical  ufurpation,  the  powers  df 
Europe  can  alone  look  for  fecurity*" '  . 

The  following  excerpts  will  Aiffice  as  fpccimens  of  the  execution 
of  the  wofk  ;  and  the  latter  of  the.  two  will,  perhaps,  prefent  a  cer- 
tain ad  of  the  life  of  Buonaparte  in  rather  a  novel  point  of  view. 

«'  i\Ias !  fince  our  country,  afler  the  many  fatal  experiments  which  iy- 
lants  of  every  defer iption  have  made  at  her  expence,  mui!,  at  lail,  return 
to  the  moderate  government  of  an  individual,  as  to  the  only  haven  of  teft 
after  fo  many  tempefii,  will  (lie  feek  for  repofe  in  a  government  which, 
being  illegitimate  and  defe^ive,  can  oniy  give  birth  to  new  ones.  And, 
will  the  difcard  that  whom  [which]  a  fuccefbon  of  eight  centuries  point  oiU 
to  her;  that,  whofe  rights  are  the  eternal  fafegaard  of  the  tranquility  of 
the  (late ;  will  (he  difcard  th<  fucccnbr  of  Philip  AugvAus,  of  St.  Louis 
of  Charles  the  Wife,  of  Louis  XII.  of  Henry  the  Great,  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  the  virtuous  Louis.  XVI.  for  a  vile  Coriican,  an  obfcure  agent  of 
Kobefpierre,  a  murderer  employed  under  Barras  againd  the  city  of  Paris, 
a  monder,  who,  conCcious  that  he  is  a  llranger  to  France,  has  recently  cre- 
ated himfelf  interefts  in  Italy,  contrary  to,  andindependent  of  that  coun- 
try ?  Will  (lie  prefer  to  the  moft  ancient  family  of  France,  whofe  name  is 
identified  with  that  of  our.  country,  an  ignoble  and  bafe-bom  progeny, 
whofe  chief  is  gorged  with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen,  and  whofe  branches 
are  either  in  total  obfcurity,  or  only  known  by  the  extent  of  their  crimen  ? 
Will  the  virtues  of  Louis  XVI.  with  a  deed  of  horror  which  it  remains  for 
tis  to  efface  by  our  rej)entance,  confiituie  a  title  of  exclufion  for  its  fuccef- 
for,  of  banilhment  for  his  daughter;  a  daughter,  who,  worthy  of  her  noble 
fcrefathcrs,  prefered,  in  her  exile,  the  French  prince  her  iather  had  de(bn«4 
^r  her,  to  a  young  one  placed  on  tlie  thrediold  of  the  Imperial  throne  i 
Alas!  (1)C  is  an  orphan,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  French  nation  to  watch 
over  her  with  parental  affection  ! 

"  Hitherto,  you  had  fuccrllively  betrayed  or  fubverled  every  govern- 
ment under  which  you  have  pa(red.  Nor  have  you  treated,  with  tnon 
<;ercmony,  the  conftilutlon  which  you  yourfelf  have  impofed  upon  FrancA 
You  have  violated  your  own  laws,  and  yet  you  have  the  folly  to  hope,  or 
the  arrogance  to  inlid,  that  others  fliould  refpe^  them !  From  a  oiotive  of 
individucil  ambition,  as  foreign  t6  the  nation  as  your  own  per(bD,  you  have 
provoked  againtt  her  a  general  war,  and  have  attacked  her  fovereignty. 
T he  third  article  of  the  conftitution,  propofed  by.Syeyes  and  Dannon,  jm^ 
promulgated  by  the  grenadiers  of  St.  Cloud,  declares,  that  *'  €ve}^  French 
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K^itbstH  *:c/m  s/uiil  accc/it  an  employ y  or  receive  a  stipend  from  any  foreign  staff,  shaU 
forfeit  his  rights  of  citizenship,*  Neverthelefs,  you  have  received,  without 
the  knowledge  of  ihe  bodies  reprefenting  the  national  fox  ereignty,  or  rather, 
^ou  have  extorted  the  fituation  of  prefident  of  the  Cilaipine  Republic  with 
a  iafary  oi'  500,000  livres.  I  am  aware  thut'yotir  fupporteis  have  faid, 
that,  in  the  capacity  of  Coniulof  Frtince,  it  was  (hat  you  accepted  the  pre- 
sidency of  Italy.  '  But  this  is  false  \  for  you  hAd  0tly  seven  yea?  s  and  a  half  to  be 
^Tnsul^  France,  loficn  jou  contrived  to  he  appointed  president  <f  the  Cisalpine  Rt:^ 
public  fir  ten  years  ! 

"  You  are  then  no  longer  a  citizen  of  France,  and,  by  retaining  the  filu- 
alion  of  Firft  Magiftrate,  contrary  to  Ihe  I^w  which  you  yourfelf  had  made, 
you  have  placed  yourfelf  beyond  the  prolc^ion  of  that  law,  as  you  have 
fucceffively  done  wtth  every  anterior  law. '  An  enemy  to  royalty  under  all 
iu  different  modifications,  a  deftroyer  of  the  fep« blican  form  of  goveni- 
ineiit,  a  traitor  to  all  parties,  there  is  no  Frenchman,  of  whatever  party,  of 
Tvhatever  political  fedt,  but  wliefe  right,  and  whofe  duty  it  is  become,  to 
put  a  period  to  your  tyranny.  A  violator  ^f  all  laws,  no  law  can  protect 
vou.  Who  has  exempted  you  from  ^he  power  of  the  law? — Yovirielt 
Who  will  exempt  another* irom  the  fame  power? — Himfelfalfo.  What 
will  be  your  reply  to  the  man  who,  treating  you  as  you  have 'treated  Ip 
many  others,  fliall  fay  to  yoii, 

'  La  force  fit  tpn  droit ;  la  foiblefle  eft  ton  crime  !* 
'  Streng;h  was  your  right  j  and  weaknefs  is  your  crime  !' 

**  But  this  is  not  all.  Of  your  own  authority  you  united  the  Novarese, 
iheconqueft  of  the  French  arms,  to  your  newly-acquired  krngdom  of  Italy. 
And  who  does  not  fee  that  your  obje6l  in  fo  doing  is  to  place  the  paiiage 
of  the  Simplon  in  your  hands,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
)our  Italian  fubjecls,  whenever  a  part  of  the  French,  weary  of  homt  arro^ 
gant  domination,  (ball  feek  to  fhake  oft' ihe  yoke  of  iron  under  whici>stJiey 
now  groan  ?  Who,  alfo,  does  not  fee,  that  the  fate  of  Piedmont  remains 
only  provilional,  until  the  opportunity  arrives  of  unijt.ng  it  to  your  own 
kingdom  ?  A  man  who  is  no  longer  a  French  citizen,  even  if  he  ever 
were  one,  heaps  upon  himfelf  whole  provinces  conquered  by  French  arms, 
and  French^nen  behold  it  with  impunity  !    O,  eternal  diigrace  to  my  coun- 

We  hope  this  fpirited  and  able  produilion,  of  one  of  the  moft  re- 
fpeflable  and  coriiiftcnt  of  the  French  loyalifls,  will  be  univcrfally 
T?ad  in  this  coi^ntry,  and  that  pains  will  be  taken  to  render  its  cir- 
c\ilation  as  general  in  France. 


The  Stranger  in  France  :  or^  A  Tnur  frcm  Dcvonfhire  to  Paris.  Illuf" 
trated  hy  Engravings^  in  jiqua  Tinta^  of  Sketches  taken  en  the  Spot. 
ByJohnCarr^  EA].  4to.  Pp.  202.  ll.  is.  Johnfon,  Lon- 
<Jon;  Hannaford,  Tctncfs.     1802. 

MR*  CAR R  is,  v;ithout  exception,  the  moft  pleafing  and  mdft  in*. 
tcUigentof  all^he  Toqrifts,  who  availed  th em felves  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  late"  ♦«  hollow  armed  Trues",    to  vifit  the 
Ko.  1.XIV.,  VOL,  XVI.  M  l?lood. 
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blfM>d-fl:aincd  territory  of  the  French  R.cpublic.  He  writes  with  much, 
pleafantry,  and  good  humour  ;  his  defcriptions  are  eafy  and  natural, 
and  his  remarks,  for  the  moft  part,  arc  pertinent,  ingenious,  and  for- 
cible. His  merits,  however,  mud:  not  render  a  Critic  blind  to  his  de- 
fcf^s ;  and  that  he  has  defeds  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  ihew  before 
we  part  with  him.    . 

Mr.  Carr  began  his  tour,  immediately  after  the  Definitive  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  ligned,  and,  having  failed  in  a  frigate  from  the  coaftof 
Devonshire  to  Portfmouth,  proceeded  from  thence  to  Southampton, 
where  he  embarked  in  a  packet  for  Havre,  formtrly  called  Havre  D*  ■ 
Gfdce^  afterwards,  we  believe,  Havre  dc  Marat,  or  fome  fuch  revo-' 
lutionary  appellation,  and  now,  we  fuppofe,  plain  Havre.  On  his 
arrival  at  Southampton,  our  traveller  met  with  a  party  of  JFrenchcmi- 
grant  prieds,  who  were  returning  to  their  native  foil,  and  who  had 
taken  their  paflage  in  the  fame  veiTei.  Of  thefl!  unhappy  exiles  he 
gives  an  afTedling  defcription,  which  is  too  creditable  to  his  feetiogi 
to  be  omitted  here. 

"  About  noon,  they  had  depofilcd  their  bagga^  upon  the  quay,  which 
formed  a  pile  of  aged  portmantrans,  and  battered  trunks.  Parties  remained 
to  proted  them,  previous  to  their  embarkation.  The  fun  was  infenfely 
hot,  'they  were  i'eated  under  the  ftiade  of  old  umlyellas,  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  the  companions  of  their  banifliment. 

"  Their  countenances  appeared  ftrongly  marked  with  the  pious  chara6!er 
of  refignalion,  orer  which  were  to  be  lecn  a  fweethefs,  and  corrected  ani- 
mation, which  feemed  to  depict  at  once  the  foul's /lei ight,  of  returning  to 
its  native  home,  planted  wherever  it  may  be,  and  the  regret  of  leaving  a 
nation,  which,  in  the  hour  of  flight  and  mifery,  had  nobly  enrolled  them 
in  the  lift  of  her  own  children,  and  had  covered  them  with  proteclion. 

"  To  the  eternal  honour  of  thefe  unhappy,  biU  excellent  people,  be  it 
faid,  that  thoy  have  proved  them  (elves  worthy  of  being  received  in  fnch  a 
fanduary.  ^  (Jur  country  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  unblemilhed  mo- 
rals, and  their  mild,  polite,  and  unalFuming  manners,  and  wherever  deHinj 
has  placed  them,  they  have  indufirioufly  relieved  the  national  burden  of  tltelr 
fupport  by  diflfufing  thc^  knowledge  of  a  language,  which  good  fenii*,  and 
common  nitereft,  lliould  long  fince  have  conUdered  as  a  valuable  branch  of 
education. 

*'  To  thofe  of  my  friends,  who  exercife  the  facred  fundions  of  religion, 
as  eftablifticd  in  tins  country,  I  need  not  offer  an  aj>olQgy,  for  paying  an 
humble  tribute  of  common  juft  ice  to  thefe  good,  and  perfecuted  men ;  who, 
from  habit,  purfuea  mode  of  worfliip,  a  little  differing  in  form,  but  termi- 
nating in.  the  fame  great  and  glorious  centre.  Thfieniightaied  liberality  of 
the  Bi  itilh  clergy  will  unite,  in  paying  that  homage  to  them,  which  they,  in 
my  prefence,  have  often,  with  enthuliafm  and  rapture,  offered  up  to  the 
purity,  and  fandity  of  their  charaders.  Many  of  them  informed  ine,  that 
they  jjad  received  the  mod  ferviceable  favours  from  our  clerg}-,  admin iltered 
with  equal  delicacy,  and  munificence. 

*'  Amongfl  thefe  groupcs  were  fome  f<?males,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  Toulonele  merchants,  who  left  their  city  when  lord  Hood  abandoned 
that  port.  The  politenefs  and  attention,  which  were  paid  to  them  by  the 
men,  were  truly  pleaCng,    It  was  the  gooS  breeding  oi  elegant  habits,  re* 
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taintng  all  their  foAnefs  in  the  midft  of  adverfity>  fwcetened  wilh  the  fym- 
patby  of  mutual  and  {imiUr  fufierings.  \ 

"  The^  had  finiftied  their  dinner,  and  were  drinking  their  favourite  be- 
verage ot  cofTce.  Poor  wanderers  !  the  water  was  Icarcely  turned  brown 
with  the  few  grains  which  •remained  of  what  they  had  purchaf'ed  for  their 
journey^ 

"  I  addreffed  them,  by  telling  them,  thai"!  had  the  hippineH?  of  being  a 
paflisnger  with  them,  in  the  fame  veHel ;  they  faid  they  were  fortunate  to 
have  in  their  company  one  of  that  nation,  which  woukl  be  dear  to  them  as 
long  as  they  lived.  A  genteel  middle  aged  woman  offered  to  open  a  little 
parcel  of  freflt  coffee,  wliich  they  had  purchafed  in  the  town  for  die  voy* 
aj^e,  and  begged  to  make  forae  for  nie.  By  her  manner,  (he  feemed  to  wilh 
me  to  condJer  it,  more  as  the  humble  offering  of  gratitude,  than  of  polite- 
nefs,  or  perhaps  both  were  blended  in  tb&  offer.  In  the  afternoon,  their 
baggage  was  fearched  by  the  revenue  officers,  who,  on  this  occafion,  exer- 
cilcd  a  liberal  gentlenefs,,  which  gave  but  little  trouble,  and  no  pain.  They 
who  brought  nothing  i^ito  a  country  but  the  recolledion  of  their  miferies, 
were  not  very  likely  to  carry  much  out  of  it,  but  the  remembrance  of  its 
generofity. 

When  they  reached  Havre,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  captain 
of  the  packet  to  go  within  the  pier,  with  a  view  to  fave  the  port  an- 
ehorage  dues,  which  amount  to  the  enormous  fum  of  eight  pounds 
fierling  ;  but  a  peremptory  order  from  theconftituted  authorities  of  the 
place,  compelled  him  to  forego  his  refolution,  and,  of  courfe,  tofub- 
mitto  this  infamous  impofition.  The  veffel  was  immediately  afTailed 
by  a  crowd  of  ragged  men  and  boys,  who,  without  ceremony,  feizcd 
on  the  luggage  pf  the  paiTengers,  and  made  them  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  carrying  it  to  (hore.  Our  traveller,  however,  by  the  proper 
application  of  hi^  ftick,  fucceeded  in  refcuing  his  trunks  from  thefe 
lepublican  harpies,  and  went  on  (hore  in  the  captain's  boat.  The 
emigrants,  when  they  landed,  fuftained  neither  violence  nor  infult  from 
the  people,  **  they  were  received  with  a  fullen  filencc,  and  a  lane  was 
made  for  them  to  pafs  into' the  town." 

From  Havre,  Mr.  C.  proceeded,  in  the  diligence,  to  Rouen,  of 
which  city  he  gives  a  melaqcholy  defcription  ;  efpecially  of  the  revo- 
lutionary dcvaftations  committed  on  its  venerable  and   magnificent 
churches.     The  cathedral  was  converted  into  a  manufadory  for  gun- 
powder ;  and  the  elegant  church  of  Saint  Ouens  was  ufed,  by  thefe 
barbarians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  purpofe  of  caft'iig  can- 
non balls  1  !  !     It  is  Angular,  that,  in  mentioning  the  fix  fuburbs  of 
Rouen,  he  mif-fpells  the  names  of  four   of  them  5    **  Bouveul"  for 
Bjntvffiii;  "  St.  Hiliare*'  for  St.  Hilaire\  "  Martainville"  for  Mar- 
tinviliei  and  *•  Beouvifme"  for  Beauvoijine.     The  defcription  of  this 
city  is  very  correft. — Mr.  C,  during  his  ftay  at  Rouen,  was  prefent 
at  the  trial  of  a  criminal,  charged  with  a  capital  offence.     He  repre- 
fcnts  the  Criminal  Tribunals  as  being  Military  Tribunals,^  which  is 
certainly  perfc£lly  confident  with  the  military  defpotifm,   now  efta- 
Mifhed  in  France  ; — and  he  adds  5  *'  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
tcriftics  of  fuch  tribunals  to  order  immediate  punilhment  after  con- 
^      M  2         .  ,  vidion." 
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viAion/'  Bot  this  is  a  i^iftake ;  for  it  was  a  proviltoii  of  the  olil  law 
of  Franc0,  during  the  monarchy,  that  a  night  fhouldnot  pafs  between 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  a  cufprit.  He  labours  under  ano- 
ther hiiftake  too,  when,  in  giving  a  preference  to  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion bv  the  guillotine,  o^fcr  the  ancient  mode  of  executing  criminals, 
he  calls  the  latter,  «'  breaking -the  criminal  ttpun  the  tvheeL"  The 
criminal  was  not  broken  upon  the  wheel,  but  upon  a  fquare  platform, 
raifed  from  the  ground,  and  provided  with  tranfverfe  beams,  between 
two  of  which,  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  criminal  were  placed,  to  give 
greater  efFcdl  to  the  blow  of  the  execution  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  , 
his  limbs  were  fo  broken,  that  he  was  faftened  to  a  wheel,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  expofure.  Nor  in  any,  bat  cafes  of  the  greatefl  aggravation, 
Tuch  as  murder,  attended  witl?  peculiar  circumftances  of  cruelty,  was 
the  criminal  left  •*  afterwards  to  perifh  in  the  moft  poignant  agonies." 
He  contoonly  received  what  was  called  the  coupde  graa^  a  blow  upon 
his  cheft,  which  deprived  him  of  life,  before  he  was  removed  from  the 
fcaffbld.  On  the  fame  fpot  on  which  Mr,  Carr  faw  the  operation  of 
the  guillotine,  we  have  feen  the  operation  of  breakings  A  curious 
anecdote  is  here  related  of  the  late  Governor  Wall. 

"  As  I  have  alluded  to  the  fate  of  Governor  W ,  I  will  conclude 

this  chapter  by  relatliig  an  anecdote  of  the  terror  anci  infatuation  of  guilt, 
difplayed  in  the  conducl  of  this  wretched  man,  in  ihejirescnce  of  a  friend  of 
inine,  from  whom  I  received  it— A  few  years  before  he  fuffered,  fatigued 
with  life,  and  purfued  by  poverty,  and  the  frightful  remembrance  of  his  of- 
fences, then  almqft  forgotten  by  the  world,  he  left  the  fouth  of  France  for 
Calais  with  an  intewlion  of  palfing  over  to  England,  to  offer  himfclf  upto 
it^  laws,  not  without  the  cherilljed  hope  that  a  lapfc  of  twenty  years  had 
fvvept  away  all  cvidv.T.ce  of  his  guilt. 

*'  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  this  port  town,  the  hotel  in  which  Mad. 

.H' was  waiting  for  a  packet  to  Dover  was  very>  crowded— the  landlord 

requeiied  of  her,  that  (lie.  would  be  pleafed  to  permit  two  gentlemen,  who 
^ere  going  to  England,  to  take  fome  refrefhment  in  her  room;  thefe  per- 
sons proved  to  be  the  unfortunate  Brooks,  a  king's  mefienger,  charged  with 
important  difpatrhes  to  his  court,  and  Gorernor  W-  The  latter  was 

drelled  like  a  detayed  gentleman,  and  bore  about  him  all  the  indications  of 
his  extreme  condition.  They  had  not  been  feated  at  the  table  long,  before 
the  latter  inlormed  the  former,  with  evident  marks  of  perturbation,  that  his 

name  was  W ,   tl.at  having  been  charged  in  England  with  offences^ 

which,  if  true,  fubjedted  him  to  heavy  pun ithment,  he  was  anxious  to  place 
himtelf  at  the  difpol'al  of  its  laws,  and  requefled  of  him,  as  he  was  an  Eng- 
lith  metfengcr,  that  he  would  confider  him  as  hisprifoncr,  and  take  charge 
of  him. 

"  Themeflenger,  who  was  much  furprifed  by  the  application,  told  him, 
that  he  could  not  upon  fuch  a  reprefentation  take  him  into  cuflodv,  uniefs 
he  had  an  order  from  th«  Duke  ot  Portland's  office  to  that  elfccl,  and  tliat  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  write  his  name,  t^at  it 
might  be  compared  with  his  hand  writing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at 

war,  which   he  offered  to  carry  over  with  him.     Governor  W Hill 

pre.'ed  him  to  take  him  into  cuftody,  (he  meflenger  more  ftrongly  declined 
jt,  by  informing  him  that  he  was  the  bearer  pf  difpatches  of  great  impor- 
tance 
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tance  to  his  courts  that  he  mufl  imiaedialely  crofs  the  Channel,  and  (houid 
hazard  a  palfage,  although  the  weather  looked  lowering,  in  an  open  boaJt> 
as  no  packets  had  arrived,  and  that  confequeiitly  it  was  altogether  impofli- 
ble  to  take  him  over,  but  again  requetied  him  to  writo  his  name,  for  the 
purpo-e  already  mentioned  ;  the  governor  confented,  pens  and  paper  were 
brought,  but  the  hand  of  the  murderer  (hook  fo  dreadfully  that  he  could  not 
write  />,  and  in  an  agony  of  mind,  borderiug  upon  fienzy,  he  ruihed  out  of 
the  room,  and  immediately  bft  the  town. 

*'Thc  meflenger  entered  tlie  boat,  and  fet  fail ;  a  ftorm  quickly  foljowed, 
the  boat  sunk  insight  tf  thejiiet,  and  all  on  board,  but  one  of  the  waterme^, 
periflied!!! 

'*  The  Great  Difpofer  of  Human  Deftiny,  in  viodlcatlon  of  his  eternal 
jufiice,  refcued  the  life  of  this  infatuated  delinquent  from  the  waves,  and 
from  a  fudden  death,  to  'reiign  him  to  the  jfiublic  and  merited  doom  of  this 
Jaws. 

'  The  juftice  of  the  clofing  inference  oaany  of  our  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  difpofed  to  queftion. 
Our  traveller  had  letters  to  an  opulent  houfe  at  Roqeiit  the  Meffirs* 

G ;    who,  during  the  reign  of  Robefpierre,  was  robbed  of  the 

whole  contents  of .  their  warehoufes^  by  the  agents  of  the  govern* 
mcnt,  to  the  amount  of  25,000!.  fterling.     Not  content  with  this, 

they  threw  Madame  G ,  the  mother  of  thcfe  gentlemen,  into 

prifon. 

**  Soon  after  the  gates  of  the  prifon  were  clofed  upon  Madame  G—^, 
her  elded  fon,  a  man  of  commanding  perfon,  and  eloquent  addrefs,  in  de- 
lance  of  every  friendly,  and  of  every  aSedionate  entreaty,  flew  to  Paris. 

"  It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  laft  winter  which  beheld  its  fnowscrim* 
foned  with  revolutionary  carnage,  when  he  prelcnted  liimfelf,  undifmayed, 
before  that  committee,  whofe  horrible  nature  will  be  better  defcribed  by 
merely  relating  the  names  of  its  members,  then  fitting,  than  by  the  man 
animated  and  elaborate  delineations  of  all  its  deadly  deeds  of  rapine  and  of 
blood.  At  a  table,  covered  with  green  cloth,  ihabbily  lighted,  in  one  of 
the  committee  tooms  of  the  national  aflenibly,  were  feaied  Robefpierre, 
.Collot  d'Herbois,  Carnot,  and  David.  They  were  occupied  in  filhng  up 
the  lifts  for  the  permanent  guillotine,  erected  very  near  them,  in  la  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  which  the  executioners  were  then  clearing  of  its  gore,  and 
preparing  for  the  next  day's  butchery.  In  this  devoted  capital  more  blood 
nad,  during  that  day,  fireamed  upon  the  fcaflPold,  than  on  any  one  day  dur- 
ing the  revolution. 

"  The  terrified  inhabitants^  in.darknefs,  in  remote  jecesfles  of  tbeir  defo- 
kte  houfes,  were  filently  oficrins  up  a  prayer  to  thp  great  Cod  of  Mercy  to 
releafe  them,  in  a  way  moii  fuitable  to  his  wifdom,  ffom  fuch  fpenes  of  deep 
difmay,  and  remorfelefs  flaughteri 

"  Robefpierre,  as  ufual,  was  dreffed  with  great  nea^nefs  and  gaiety^ 
the  savage  was  generally  seeped^  whilft  l]is  a^Fociates  were  habited>  en  Ja- 
cobin, in  the  fqualid,  filthy  fafliion  of  that  era  of  the  revolution,  in  the  dceri 
of  blackguards. 

"  Mr.  G bowed,  and  addrefTed  them  very  refpe^^fully.    *'  I  aal 

come,  citizens,  before  you,"  faid  this  amiable  fon,  "  to  implore  the  releafe 
•f  my  oaother;  flie  is  pining  in  the  prifoqs  of  Rouen,  without  having  com* 
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•  mitted  any  offQnee;  flie  is  in  years;,  and  if  her  confineipent  conlinaes^  faer 
children,  Vhofe  fortunes  have  been  placed  at  the  diipofal  of  the  national 
exigencies,  will  have  to  lament  her  death:  grant  the  prayer  of. her  Ton, 
reftore,  1  conjure  you,  by^all  the  rights  of  nature,  reftore  her  to  her  afiiided 
family."  Robefpierrc  looked  obliquely  at  him,  and  with  his  accuflomed 
(harpnefs,  interrupted  him  from  proceeding  further,  by  exclaiming,  **  what 
right  hsiveyou  to  appear  before  us,  mifcreanl  ?  you  are  an  agent  of  Pitt  and 
Cobourg  (the  then  common  phrale  of  reproach)  you  fliall  be   fent  to  the 

guillotine — Why  are  you  not  at  the  frontiers  ?"    Moniieur  G ,    unap- 

palled,  replied,  *'  give  me  my  mother,  and  I  will  be  there,  to-morrow,  1 
am  ready  inftantly  to  fpillmy  blood,  if  it  muft  be  the  price  of  iSrr  diftharge." 
Robefpierrc,  whofe  favage  foul  was  occafionally  mdved-by  fights  of  heroic 
virtue,  feemed  imprelfed  by  this  brave  and  unufual  addrefs.  He  paufed, 
and  after  whifpering  a  few  vc^ords  to  his  aflbciates,  wrote  the  difciiarge,  and 
handing  it  over  to  a  foldier,  for  the  fuccefsful  petitioner,  he  fiercely  told 
him  to  retire. 

'<  Mr.  G inftantly  fet  out  for  Rouen,  where,  after  a  long  and  (evere 

journey,  he  arrived,  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  and  agitation  of  mind;  with- 
.out  refrefhment,  this  excellent  man  flew  to  the  gates  of  the  prifon,  which 
x;ontained  his  mother,  and  prefented  the  difcharge  to  the  gaoler,  who  drily, 
with  a  brutal  grin,  informed  him,  that  a  trick  had  been  played  off  upon 
him,  that  he  had  juft  received  a  counter  order,  which  ^le  held  in  his  hand, 
and  refufed  to  releafe  her! ! ! 

"  It  turned  out,  that  immediately  after  Mr.  G had  left  the  com- 
mittee room,  the  relenting  difpofition,  which  he  had  momentarily  awakened 
.in  the  barbarous  breaft  of  Robefpierrc,  had  fubfided. 

•'  The  generous  fcnfiraent  was  of  a  Aiort,  and  fickly  growth,  and  withered 
under  thegloomy,  fatal  (hade  of  his  fanguinary  nature.  A  chaifeurhad  been 
difpatched  with  the  cx)unter-order,  who  palfed  the  exulting,  but  deluded 
,G on  the  road. 

"  A  ihort  time  after  this,  and  a  few  days  before  Madame  G ,  and  her 

unhappy  companions  were  to  have  perilhed  on  the  fcaff5r)ld,  the  gates  of 

*  their  prifon  flew  open,  the  world  was  releafed  fromamonfter — Robelpierre 
was  no  more/' 

.  From  Rouen  Mr.  C.  repaired  to  Paris,  in  the  diligence.  There  be 
was  particularly  fortunate  in  being  introduced  to  families  who  poiTefTed 
every  qualification  which  could  render  their  fociety  agreeable,  and 
every  difpqfition  to  fet  off  their  country  to  the  greateft  advantage.-^ 
No  wonder,  then,  that  fuch  friends  fliould  prod'uce  a  ma<:ic  cffeft  in' 
our  traveller,  and  lead  him  td  view  almoft  every  objeft  with  the  eye 
-of  favour  and  prepoffeflSon.  The  poiffardcs  of  Paris,  we  are  told,  had 
•been  ever  accuftomed,  on  particular  occafions,  to  offier  their  congra- 
tulations to  the  fovercign,  and  to  prefent  him  with  a  bouquet.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Buonaparte  ufTlrped  the  fupreme  power,  chefe  he- 
roines paid  hini  the  fame  compliment;  but  his  Corfican  majefty  re- 
jeded  their  proffered  prefent,  and  fiercely  told  them  to  return  home,  , 
attend  to  their  Ijufbands  and  their  fifh,  and  never  more  to  interfere  in 
affairs  of, ftate.  The  advice  was  certainly  good,  though  not  difinte- 
rtfted  ;  but  Mr.  C.*s  remark,  that  **  fuch  a  repulfe  as  this,  oflfered  to 
a  body  of  people,  more  formidable  from  their  influci\ce  than  tfie  Laz- 

zaroni 
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laroni  of  Naples,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  coft  any 
one  of  the  Kings  of  France  his  crown,"  muft  be  founded  on  fome 
information,  with  which  our  knowledge  of  French  hiftory  has  not  fup* 
plied  us.  ^ 

The  painter  David,  one  of  the  moft  fanguinary  monfters  which 
ever  1  evolutionary  France  has  produced,  the  worthy  friend  and  aflb- 
ciate  of  Robcfpierre,  is  now,  it  feems,  ♦*  permitted,  by  hh  great  pa-- 
iron  andJriendBon'dpane  (Buonaparte)  to  occupy  the  corner  wing  of 
the  old  palace,  from  which  every  other  man  of  genius  and  fciencc, 
who  was  entitled  to  refide  there,  has  been  removed."  Pares  cum  pa- 
ribus.— We  wonder  the  adage  did  not  .occur  to  Mr.  Carr  j  but,  alas  ! 
he  was  {o  fafcinatcd  by. the  reception  he  experienced  from  a  miniftcr, 
or  a  minifter's  brother,  we  fcarcely  know  which,  that  he  could  fee 
nothing  in  this  regicidul  Corfican,  but 'his  virtues  ;  in  {hort  he  confi- 
dcrs  and  reprelents  him  as  fomething  more  than  human.  Of  the  ful- 
fome  and  difguftiiig  adulation  which  he  lavilhes  on  this  Confular  af- 
faflin,  we  (hall  prefently  exhibit  fome  notable^inftances.  Of  David, 
howtver,  our  traveller  entertains  a  very  juft  opinion. 

"  The  great  abilities  of  this  man  have  alohe*  enabled  him  to  fur- 
vivc  the  revolution,  which,  ftrv^ge  to  relate",  {JirangCy  indeed,  but 
certainly  not  true)^  "  has,  throughout  its  ravages,  preferved  a  vene- 
ration for  fciencc,  and,  in  general,  protefted  her  diftinguifhed  fol- 
lowers"— fuiely  Mr.  C.  muft  be  ftrangely  unacquainted  with  the 
events  of  the  revolution  to  m'akefo  unfounded  a*n  afiertion  a^'this.  If 
he  will  take  the  trouble  of  cafting  his  eye  over  the  long  lift  of  perfons.* 
guillotined,  maflacred,  imprifoned,  or  profcribed,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, he  will  find  moft  of  the  **  diftingujflied -follower?  of  fcience"  in- 
.  (erted  in  it,  from  Bailly  to  La  Hafpe.  To  tell  the  world  that  the 
revolutionary  members  had  a  veneration  for  fcience,  when,  with  a, 
degree  of  favage  ferocity,  they  deftroyed  its  choiceft  produ»5ions,  and 
murdered  or  perfecuted  its  moft  diftinguiflied  followers,  is  abfurd  and 
prepofterous.  Where  fuch  men  of  fcience,  as  David,  indeed,  were 
tabe  fbund,  embued  with  their  own  principles,  and  fully  prepared  to 
become  the  inftruments  of  their  crimes,  they  were  certainly  courted. 
and  venerated  ;  but  as  men  of  fcience  they  were  not  refpefted,  nor, 
in  any  degree,  exempted  from  the  cruelty  and  perfecution,  which  ex- 
tended, almoft  indifcriminately,  to  every  clafs  of  men,  except  the 
loweft.  Such  errors  asjthls  ftiould  never  be  fuffered  to  pais  unnoticed.. 
But  to  proceed  with  our  quotation. 

"  Bonaparte,  who  poflelTes  great  tafte,  **  that  tnftind  fuperior  to 
ftudy,  furer  than  reafoning,  and  more  rapid  than  reflection,"  enter- 
tains the  greate ft  admiration  for  the  genius  of  David/'  (fo  did  his 
worthy  predecefTor  and  aflbciate  Robefpierre,  but  his  attachment  no 
one  ever  yet  thought  of  afcritting  to  tafte),  **  and  always  con fu Its  him 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  paintings  and  ftatues.  All  the  coftumes  of 
governnrtcnt  have  been  defigned  by  ihis  artift.  . 

"  David  is  not  without  his  adherents  ;"    (No,    nor  Barrere,    nor 

would  Satan  himfdf,  if  he  eftablifhed  his  rcfidcncc  v^  France,  under. 
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the  reign  ofthe  murderer  of  JafFii),  <*  he  has  many  piipilss  thefons  of 
refpe<£Ub»e,  and  fome  of  them,  of  noble  families  in  different  parts  of 
Europie."  (Hopeful  noblemen  thefe  young  friends  of  the  revdutionary 
ailaliin  will  make. )  ^<  They  are  faid  to  be  much  attached  to  him,  and 
have  formed  th«-mfelves  into  a  military  corps,  for  the  purpofe  ofocca- 
flonaily  doing  honour  to  him,  and  were  lately  on  the  point  of  reveng- 
ing an  infult  which  had  been  oiFered  to  his  perfon,  in  a  manner, 
\rhicby  if  perpetrated,  would  have  required  the  intereft  of  their  mafter 
to  have  faved  (to  fave)  them  from  the  fcaiFold. 

*'  But  neither  the  gracious  protedion  of  confularfavour>  nor  the  fplen- 
dour  of'unrivalfed  abilities,  can  rellorc  their  polluted  pofTellbr  to  the  aSec* 
liotis  and  endearments  of  (ociai  intercourfe.  Humanity  has  drawn  a  saile 
circle  round  him.  He  leads  the  life  of  a  profcri  bed  exile,  in  the  very  centre 
of  theguyeil  city  in  Europe.  In  the  gloomy  (hade  of  unchofen  leclufioii, 
he  paftes  his  ungladdened  hours  in  the  hope  of  covering  his  guilt  with  his 
glory,  and  of  pretenting  to  poilerity,  by  the  energies  of  his  .unequalled  ge- 
nius, kume  atonrement  lor  the  havoc  and  ruin  of  that  political  hurricane,  of 
which  he  directed  the  fury,  and  befriended  the  defolations,  againil  every 
coolemporary  object  that  nature  had  endeared,  and  virtue  coniecrated. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  me- 
morable attempt  to  deftroy  the  Tyrant  of  France,  by  **  the  Infernal 

Machine." 

"  Upon4eaving  Madame  B I  pafl*ed  the  Place  deCaroufel,  and  fa  w 

the  ruins  of  the  honfes,  which  fuffered  by  the  explollon  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine,  which  afforded  fo  much  converfation  in  the  world  at  the,  time,  by 
which  the  Firll  C6nrul  was  intended  to  have  been  deftroyed  in  his  way  to 
the  National  Inftitute  of  Mufic,  This  aflkir  has  been  fomewhat  involved  in 
inyftery.  It  is  now  well  known  that  Monfieur  Fouchc,  at  the  head  of  the 
p<)lice,  was  acquainted  with  this  conJ'piracy  from  its  firlt  conception,  and 
by  his  vigilant  agents,  was  informed  or  the  dally  progrefs  made  in  the  con- 
ihu^ion  of  this  deftru6tive  inltrument,  of  the  plan  of  which  he  had  even  a 
copy.  The  confpirators  proceeded  with  perfed  conidence,  and  ks  they 
thought  with  perfecl  fecurily.  Three  days  before  it  was  quite  completed, 
and  read)  for  its  fell  purpofe,  from  fome  furprife  or  dread  of  detection, 
they  changed  their  place  of  meeting,  and  in  one  night  removed  the  machine 
from  the  (pot  where  it  had  been  ufually  depofited.  The  penetrating  eye  of 
the  police  loft  light  of  them.  Fouche,  ^nd  his  followers  exerciled  their  un- 
rivalled talents  for  puriuit  and  difcovery  to  no  I'urpofe.  The  baffled  mini- 
/fer  then  waited  upon  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  had  regularly  imparted  the 
refult  of  every  day's  information  refpedling  it,  and  told  him  that  he  could 
no  longer  trace  the  traiterous  infirument  of  his  aflaliination,  and  requeued 
him,  as  he  knew  it  muft  be  completed  by  this  time,  not  to  go  to  any  public 
plac*es,  until  he  had  regained  a  knowledge  of  it.  fionapyarte  replied,  that 
fear  only  made  cowards,  and  confpirators  brave,  and  that  he  had  unaltera* 
bly  determined  to  go  with  his  accuflomed  equipage  to  the  National  Concert 
that  very  evening.  At  the  ufual  hour  the  Firfl  Conful  ict  off  undifmayed 
from  the  Thuilleries,  a  defcription  of  the  machine,  which  was  made  to  re- 
ft mhle  a  wafer  <rafk,  being  firft  given  to  the  coachman,  fervants,  and 
guards.    As  they  j>roceeded,  the  advance  guard  paffed  it  unobferved,  but 
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(be  coacfaman  difcovered  it  j ad  as  the  confular  cahiage  was  on  a  parallel 
with  it;  inftantly  the  dexterous  and  fkilbful  charioteer  lafhed  his  horfes  into 
full  I'peed,  and  turned  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Marcem.     In  one  moment  at« 
ter,  the  terrible  machine  exploded,  and  covered  the  ftreet  with  ruins.   The, 
thunder  of  its  difchargefhook  the  houfes- of  Paris,  and  was  heard  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance  in  the  country.     The  Firft  Conful  arrived  in  fafety  at  the 
Hall  of  Mulic,  and  with  every  appearance  of  perfed  tranqtiillity,  entered 
bis  box,  amidll  the  acclamations  ot  the  crowded  multitude.     The  rajige  of 
buildings  which  was  (battered  by  the  explofion,  has  long  offetidvd  Hie  ey© 
of  tafle,  and  prefented  a  gloomy,  and  very  inconvenient  obflruflion  to  the 
^nd  entrance  of  the  palace.     Bonaparte,  with  his  ufual  judgment,  which 
converts  every  event  into  fome  good,  immediately  after  tliis  affair,  pur- 
cbafed  the  houfes  which  were  dj^maged,  and  the  whole  of  this  icene  of  ruin* 
aod  rubbidi  is  cemoving  with  all  poflible  expedition^  to  the  great  improve*  * 
meat  of  this  grand  approach."  ^ 

The  twelfth  chapter  opens  with  a  puerile  anecdote  of  Buonapartp, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Carr,  "  unfolded  the  bol^  and  daring  cha- 
raScr  of  this  extraordinary  nnai>."  When  a  cadet,  of  fifteen,  at  the- 
military  fchool,  at  which  he  was  maintained  by  the  bounty  of  that 
f»¥emgn,  whofc  murderers  he  joined,  and  whofe  throne  he  afterwards 
ufurpcd,  he  went  to  fee  a  balloon  afcend,  and  becaufe  the  proprietor 
of  it  woufd  not  fuffcr  bira  to  afcend  with  him,  he  drew  his  fabre,  cut 
the  balloon  in  feveral  places,  and  deftroyed  the  curious  apparatus  ;  a 
mifchicvous  trick  for  which  he  defcrvcd  to  be  horfewhipped,  and 
which  (hewed  nothing,  in  the  eye  of  common  fenfe,  but  an  overbear- 
ing infolencc,  and  malignity  of  difpofition.  This  anecdote  is  foU' 
lowed  by  fome  further  account  of  the  greatnefi  of  Mr.  Carr's  htno. . 

^*  This  man  is  ccftainly  the  phenomenon  of  the  prefent  times.  It 
is  a  circumftance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  artillery  has  furnifhed 
France  with  mod  of  its  prefent  diflingufhed  heroes,  who  have  all  beep 
bred  up  in  the  fame  military  fchool  with  Bonaparte/'  (All,  of  courfe, 
rebels 'dnd  traitors,)  » 

"  A  fliort  time  before  my  arrival  In  Paris,  dis  great  genius,  who  dlfplaya 
s^perffeft  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  particularly  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  rules;  difcovered  that  the  Parifians,  from  a  famlliarily  with  his  pcrfon* 
and  from  his  lady  and  his  family  having  occafionally  joined  in  their  parties 
of  amurement,  began  to  lofe  that  degree  of  awe  and  refpecl  for  him  whicU 
he  fo  well  knows  how  to  appreciate,  as  well  as  to  itifpire.  lo  confequence 
of  this,  he  gradually  retired  from  every  circle  of  falhion,  and  was,  at  tbi^ 
period,  almofl  as  inacceffible  as  a  Chinefe  emperor.  The  fame  line  of 
oondudl  was  alfo  adopted  by  the  principal  officers  of  governmomt.  He  re-< 
(ided  almofl  wholly  at  Mai  Maifon,  except  on  flate  days,  when  only  thoiW 
Grangers  were  permitted  to  be  introduced,  who  had  latisiBed  the  ambafia^ 
dors  of  their  refpedtive  nations,  tlvat  they  had  been  pievioully  pfcfented  l^, 
their  owil  courts.** 

But,  nqtwilbftauiding  the  wonderfMl  qualities  of  this  ^'  Phenomenon,'* 
It  feems  his  atchievements  are  not  much  talked  of  in  Pi^rif^  where,  of 
(;oarfe,  he  is  beft  knoivn;i  <<  fo  true  is  the  old  idage'S  adds  Mr.  Car r; 

«  that 
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*•  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  hie  own  dorheftic." — The  adage  fays,  f9 
bis  valet  de chamhre  \  but  no  matter;  it  is  fufficient  to  know  that  a 
wriier,  who  expreflcs  his  admiration  of  Buonaparte's  government, 
cfenfiders  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  of  that  land  of  liberty 
and  equality,  as  h'ls^ervants  !  Yet,  he  aflures  us,  in  the  very  next 
fentcnce,  that  "  the  French  at  prefent  work,  walk,  eat,  drink,  and 
fleep,  in  tranquillity,  and  what  is  of  more  confequence  to  them,  they 
dance  in  fecurity,  to  which  may  be  added,  that  their  taxes  are  neither 
very  heavy  nor  opprcffive."  This  laft  affertion  we  have  very  good 
reafon  to  believe,  is  by  no  means  correS ;  and  if  the  French  be  really 
«  fo  much  at  their  eafcy-as  they  are  here  reprefented  to  be,  they  muft 
be  a  moft  extraordinary  people j  for  they  know  very  well  that  the  Firft 
Confufhas  an  abfolutc  power  over  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property  ; 
and  that  he  has»  actually,  in  violation  of  all  law,  and  without  eveni 
any  form  of  trial,  fentenced'  numbers  of  his  fubjedls,  or  rather  of 
his  flaves,   to  imprifonment,  to  tranfportation,  and  even  to  death  ! 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  nextJ\ 


The  Temple  of  Nature^  or^  The  Origin  of  Society.  A  Poem^  with  Phi" 
lofophical  Notes,  By  Erafmus  Darwin,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Author 
of  the  Botanic  Garden^^  &c.  Quarto*  Pp.  298.  il.  ss»  John- 
fonJ     1803. 

flPHIS^fthumous  work  of  Dr.  Darwin  retains  all  the  charafterif- 
JL  tics  of  his  other  publications,  the  fame  monotonous  flow  of 
fmooth  verfification,  the  fame  .recurrence  of  technical  and  newly 
coined  terms  j  the  frequent  introdudion  ef  fplendid  paflages,  and  the 
more  frequent  inirodudtion  of  others  which  are  perfeftly  unintelligi- 
ble, but,  above  all,  the  total  denial  of  any  interference  of  a  Deky  in 
the  creation  and  prefervation  of  every  thing  that  exills,  and  an  ob.fti- . 
nate  adherence  to  a  fyftem  of  material ifm,  as  degrading  to -human 
nature,  as  it  is  deftruflive  of  every  manly  energy  of  poetical  genius. 

The  whole  Poem  is  a  dialogue  between  the  Mufe  and  the  Hiero- 
phant,  a  Prieftcfs  of  Nature  ;  where  fometimes  the  Mufe  receives  in- 
formation from  the  Hieropbaut,  and  fometimes,  in  her  turji,  inftrudts 
the  Prieftcfs  of  Nature,  in  her  own  department.  .    . 

The  reader,  however,  muft  not  take  his  notion  of  the  Poem  from 
the  contents  prefixed  to  each  canto,  as  be  may  thence  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  Poetical  Paraphrafe  of  the  Mofaic  account  of  the 
Creation. 

Early  in  the  contents  of  the  firft  book  we  find  **  Bowers  of  Eden. 
Adam  and  Eve."'  And  the  poet,  animated  by  the  fire  of  facred  fong, 
produces  the  following  pallage,  which  we  prc/ent  to  our  readers,  with 
pleafure,   as  one  of  thofe  fplendid  paflages  we  have  alluded  to. 

"  When  Eden?s  facred  bowers  triumphant  fprung. 
By  angels  guarded,  and  by  prophets  Tung, 

Wav'd 
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Wat'd  o'er  the  Eaft,  in  purple  pride,  unfurl'd, 

4ind  rock*d^  the  golden  a  adie  of  the  zccrlJ,  * 

Four  Iparkling  currents  lav'd,  with  wandering  tides. 

Their  velvet  avenues,  and  flovvfery  lides. 

On  lun-bright  lawns,  unclad,  the  Graces  flraj'd,  * 

And  guiUleis  Cupids  haunted  every  g  adc : 

Till  the  fair  bride,  forbidden  Ihades  among. 

Heard,  unalarm*d,  the  tempter's  lerpent  tongue. 

Eyed  the  fweet  fruit,  the  mandate  difobey'd, 

-And  her  fond  lord  with  fweeter  (miles  betray'd. 

Confciogs,  awhile,  with  tlirobbing  heart  he  fiiove, 

Spread  his  v^ide  arms,  and  bartered  lile  fur  love. 
This  fe^ms  well  :  but,  on  the  line  we  have  marked  by  Italicts, 
we  find  this  obfervation  in  a  note,  •*  Other  families,  of  mankind  ap- 
pear to  have  arifen  in  other  parts  of  the  habitable  world/'  and  here  be 
inflances  the  Chinefe,  from  their  language,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  iflands,  from  their  uterifils  and  acquirements.  Thefe, ' 
however,  are  but  trifles,  the  grand  procefs  of  creation,  whichr  ex- 
tended through  ages,  according  to  the  Doctor's  hypothefis,  was  from 
vegetable,  to  marine,  and  then  terreftrial  infedls,  to  larger  animals  ; — 
and  we  are  told  that  whales,  and  elephants$  and  men,  <^  Have  all^ 
^rifen  from  microfcopic  animalcules." 

Whatever  may  have  been  faidby  the  profane  jefters  of  the  fchool 
of  Voltaire,  of  the  account  of  the  creation,  as  recorded  in  the  facred 
Scriptures^  the  more,  fanciful  fyftem-mongers  have  deviated  from  the 
plain  and  fimple  relation  of  Mofes,  the  more,  they  have  deviated  frofn 
common  fenle  and  found  philorop!)y.  For  how  are  we  to  account,  ia 
any  rational  fyftem,  for  a  progiefs  of  continued  natural  energies, 
ceafmg  after  they  had  come  to  a  certain  point,  (for  the  amials  of  man- 
kind point  out  no  new  creation  of  nature),  without  an  Almighty  fiat 
faying,  **  Thus  far  {halt  thou  go,  and  no  further,"  and,  furely,  fuch 
an  interference  is  more  worthily,  as  well  ;is  more  rationally,  fuppofed 
to  exift  in  itfclf,  imprtffing  a  certain  degree  of  energy  on  inert  matter, 
than  in  reprefling  fuch  an  energy  naturally  exifting  in  matter. 

In  the  contents  of  the  fourth  Canto  we  find  this  reference,  *'  Ex- 
clamation of  S,t.  Paul,"  alluding  K>  his  triumph  and  exultation  oveV 
fm  and  death,  in  the  Epiftle  to  Corinthians,  which  makes  part  of 
our  burial  fei*vicc.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  difguft  we  muft  conceive 
from  Dr.  Darwin's. application  of  the  text,  as  ChrifHans,  we  (hall  here 
exprels-our  cenfure  only  as  Critics.  For  it  is  really  inconceivable  how 
a  man  who  poffeffos  any  of  the  feelings  of  a  poet  could  hav^  degraded 
both  the  language  and  the  fentiment  as  they  are  here  degraded.  Wc 
give  the  pail'age  to  be  held  up  to  univerfal  deteflation.  . 


*  This  fine,  which  we  knoW  has  its  admirers,  we  think  difgraces  iJiereft 
of  the  paragraph.  We  think  the  following  criticilm  of  Sir  John  Englilh,  in 
theCuftora  of  the  Manoi:,  may  be  applied  to  it,  *'  That  is  nonfenfc,  but  it 
ii  pretty,  very  pretty," 

''  Hence 
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, "  Hence  when  a  monarch  or  amufhrooin  die«»   ' 
A  '  hile  extincl  organic  matter  lies; 
£ur  as  a  few  ihort  hours  or  years  revolve. 
Alchemic  powers  the  chancing  mafs  diflblve. 
Born  (o  new  life  unn umber  d  infects  pant, 
>Jei>  buds  furroundthe  microfcopic  plant, 
Whofe  emLryon  fenfes,  and  unwearied  frames, 
'  ^  Feel  finer  goads,  and  blufti  with  purer  flames, 

Renafcent  joys  from  irrition  fpring, 
,  Stretch  the  long  root,  or  wave  the  aurelian  wing. 

**  Whgn  thus  a  fquadron  or  an  army  yields. 
And  feftcring  carnage  loads  the  waves  or  fields. 
When  few  from  famine  or  from  plague  furvive. 
Or  earthquakes  fwal  low  half  a  realm  alive;  ^ 

"While  Nature  finks  in  Time's  dellrudive  Itorms, 
And  wrecks  of  death  are  but  a  change  of  forms; 
ETOer<;Ing  matter  from  the  grave  returns. 
Feels  new  defires,  with  hew  fenfation  bums  , 
"With  y(,uth*s  firft  bloom,  a  finer  fenfe  acquires. 
And  Loves  and  Pleafures  fan  the  rifing  fires. 
Thus  tainted  Paul,  "  O  Death,"  exulting  cries, 
••  Where  is  thy  iling,  O  gravo  Ihy  vidtorics." 

Xo  ftrip  the  paflage  of  its  '  gawfy  goflarajcry'  veil,  it  begins  witi 
in  ill  aieant  and  comVmon  place  farcafm  on  illuftrious  birth  and  exalted 
fituation.  It  proceeds  to  degrade  the  pretenfton  of  the  patriot  or  the 
hero  to  a  lifting  fame  in  the  mcnnory  of  poilcrity,  tothe  hope  of  breed- 
ing maggots  like  a  deadtlog,  by  the  operation  or  a  god  kifling  carrion; 
inlleacj  of  Ihewing  the  glories  of  the  refurreftion  of  the  juft,  when  this 
corruptible  fhall  have  put  on  incorruption,  he  founds  all  their  confo- 
Jation  from  that  corruption,  and  the  hope  of  producing  young  and 
bloon.ing  maggots,  and  fentimcntal  earthworms  ^  and  concludes  by 
traveflying  one  of  the  fublimeft  fentences  that  ever  was  delivered,  into 
vcrfe  that  would  difgrace  the  bellman. 

It  is  impoifible  to  read  the  following  lines  without  thinking  of  thp 
udmrable  caticature  of  Do<Slor  Darwin's  ftyle  in  the  loves  of  the 
triangles, 

«'  So  view'd  thro'  chryflal  fphercs  in  drops  faline. 

Quick  {hooting  falts  in  chemic  forms  combme; 

Or  Muccf'Stems,  a  vegetative  tribe 

Spread  their  fine  roots,  the  tremulous  wave  imbibe^ 

Next  to  our  wondering  eyes  the  focus  brings. 

Self  icoving  lines  and  animated  rings. 

Firft  Monas  mores,  an  unconnected  point. 

Flays  round  the  drop  without  a  limb  or  joint* 

Then  Vibrio  waves  with  capillary  eels. 

And  Vorticclla  whirls  her  living  wheels. 

While xinfec)  Proteus  fports  with  changttfal  form. 

Through  the  bright  tide,  a  globe,  a  cube,  a  worms 

Lail  o'er  the. field  the  mite,  aioxmous,  fw,ims. 

Swells  his  red  heart,  and  writhes  his  giant  limbs.'^ 
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Wc  have  dften  heard  of,  and  laughed  at,  a  puddle  in  a  ftorm,  but 
here  we  have^a  tempeft  in  a  drop  of  fait  water. 

The  Volume  has  an  appendix  of  notes  of  more  than  two  thirds  the 
bulk  of  the  Poem,  confiftinf;,  chiefly,  of  attempts,  in  profe,  to  viiv 
dicate  and  enforce  the  monftrous  abfurdities  with  which  ic  teems. 


EJfays  by  the  Students  of  Fort-lVilliam  in  Bengal i  to  which  are  aided 
the  Thefes  pronounced  at  the  public  Difiutation  in  the  Oriental  Lan^ 
guagesy  an  the  6th  of  February  i8oa/  8vo.  Pp.  228.  .  Calcutta, 
1802.  A  few  Copies  of  this  Work  have  been  imported,  for  falc, 
by  J.  Dtbrett,  Piccadilly. 

IN  our  review  of  the  firft  volume  of  the  Aftatic  Regifier^  *  we  took 
occaflon  to  fpeak  in  terms  of  fut table  commendation  of  the  efta- 
blifbment  of  a  College  in  our  Eaftern  empire  by  the  Marquis  of 
Wcllefly,  principally  for  the  inftruftion  of  (uch  young  men  as  were 
deftined  to  hold  offices  of  importance  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company.  Sanguine,  however,  as  our  hopes  of  advantage  from  fuch 
aninftitutioaunquefttonably  were,  we  little  expedled  that  fuch  fignal 
9nd  falutary  proofs  of  its  utility,  as  now  lie  before  us,  would  fo  loon 
be  exhibited  to  the  world.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  college 
had  been  ope|ied  only  a  year  when,  thefe  eil'ays  were  produced,  they 
mud  be  regarded  as  demonftrative  of  its  benefits,  as  highly  honour- 
able to  the  various  profefTors,  and  as  moft  creditable  to  the  ftudents 
themfelves.  A  proficiency  fo  rapid  \^  ieldom  experienced  at  anr 
feoiinaries  of  education  whatever.  The  mcft  noble  founder  mull, 
we  are  convinced,  be  highly  gratified  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  undertaking; 
and  not  only  the  Britifh  fubje£ts  in  the  Eaft,  but  the  natives  of  that 
extenfive  and  important  empire,  as  well  as  his  native  country,  will, 
fooner  or  later,  pay  that  tribute  of  juftice  to  his  wifdom)  his  forefight, 
and  his  policy,  to  which  they  are  fo  eminently  entitled. 

The  fubjefU  of  the  Difputations  yecrt  as  follows:  In  the  Perfian 
language,  ^^  An  Academical  Inditutiori  in  India  is  advantageous  to 
the  Natives,  and  to  the  Britifh  Nation."  This  pofition  was  defend- 
ed by_  Mr,  J.  H.  Lovett,  and  oppofed  by  Mr.  C.  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
G.  D.  Guthrie.  In  the  Bengalee  language,  "  The  Afiaticks  arc 
capable  of  as  high  a  degree  of  civilization  as  the  Europeans."  This 
pofition  was  defended  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Martin,  and  oppofed  by  Mr. 
yf.  B.  Bayley,  and  Mr.  H.  Hodgfon.  In  the  Hindooftanee  language, 
"  The  Hindooftanee  language  is  the  moft  generally  ufeful  in  India." 
This  pofition  was  defended  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bayley,  and  oppofed  by 
Mr,  J.  H.  Lovett,  and  Mr.  C.  Lloyd.  Thcfe  three  eflays  or  thefes 
by  the  ftudents  who  defended   the  pofitions,   are  info/ted  in  this 
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volume, 
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volume,  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  delivered,  together  with 
tranflations  of  the  fame,  by  their  refpe£iive  authors.  7'he  volume. 
alfo  Contains  a  vtry  fenlible  and  pertinent  fpecch  of  Mr.  Barlow,  the 
aiUng  V  ill  tor,  preliding  in  the  abfence  of  the  nobk'  patron^  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wellefley;  and  nine  other  efiays  in  the  Ehglifli  language} 
three  on  the  Advantages  of  an  Academical  Inftilution,  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Llliott,  and  Mr.  Bayley  ;  three  on  the  beft  Means  of  acquir- 
ing a  Knowledge  of  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Natives  of 
^  India,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Meecalfe  ;  and  three 
on  the  Charafter  and  Capacity  of  the  Afiaticlcs,  and  particularly  of 
the  Natives  of  Hindooftan,  by  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr. 
Newnham. 

As  it  may  afford  gratification  to  the  friends  of  the  ftadents  in  this 
country,  we  fhall  tranfcribe  the  account  of  the  prizes  diftributed,  after 
the  difputations,  which  had  been  adjudged  at  the  fecond  examination 
in  1801. 

**  Perfian  language :  Mr.  J.  H.  Lovelt,  nr.e.lal,  and  1500  rupees;  Mr. 
'  R.  Jenkius,  medal,  and  1000  rupees;  Mr.  C.  Lloyd,  500  rupees. — Hin- 
dooftanee  language:  Mr.  W.  B.  Bayley,  medal,  and  1500  rupees j  Mr. 
J.  H.  Lovett,  medal,  and  1000  rupees  j  Mr.  C.  Lloyd,  500  rupees. — Arabic 
language:  Mr.  J.  H.  Lovett,  medal,  ami  1500 rupees. — Bengalee  fanguagc: 
Mr.  W.  B.  Bayley,  medal,  and  1500  rupees;  Mr.  W.B.Martin,  m^dal, 
and  1000  rupees. — Perlian  writing :  Mr.  H.  JDumbleton,  medal,  and 
1000  TujSees. — Nagree  writing  :  Mr.  \V.  Morton,  medal,  and  1000  rupees. 
— Bengalee  writing:  Mr.  H.  Hodgfon,  medal,  and  1000  mpees. — Euglifli 
ElTays,  (fecond  term  of  1801) :  Mr.  W.  B.  Martin,  medal,  ^nd  1000  ru- 
pees^—Third  terra  :  Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  medal,  and  1000  rupees.-^vourth. 
term  :  Mr.  E.  Wood,  medal,  and  1000  rupees." 

Thefe  prizes  and  honorary  rewards  are  well  calculated  to  excite  a 
'  fpirit  of  emulation  among  the  ftudents,  and,  by  that  means,  rapidly 
to  promote  thofc  ends,  for  the  attainment  of  which  this  noble  inftitu- 
tion  waseftablifhed.  Mr.  W.  B.  Martin,  in  his  EflTay  on  the  Advan- 
•  tages  to  be  expelled  from  the  College,  makes  the  following  excellent 
obfervations,  which,  with  many  others  to  be  found  in  this  volume, 
afford  a  fatisfaftory  proof,  that  the  fuperintendants  and  profeffors  of 
the  inftitution,  while  they  inftrudl  their  pupils  in  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  country,  take  fpecial  care  to  inftil  into  their  minds  trie 
principles  of  religion  and  morality. 

"  There  is  no  feature  in  the  inlVitution  that  niines  with  brighter  or  more 
diftinguiflied  lultre,  or  that  more  demands  our  gratitude  and  eftecm,  than 
the  alykim  it  affords  agaiiift  that  ridicule  and  contempt,  which  moral  ex- 
cellence too  often  meets  with  in  fociety.  However  great  our  qualificaiions, 
or  brilliant  our  endowments,  unlefs  fupported  on  the  firm  balls  of  religion 
and  morality,  they  can  fparkle  only  with  a  tinfel  brilliancy.  Jf  in  delineat- 
ing the  cl)nrn6ler  of  one,  who  claimed  the  admiration  of  mankind,  after 
having  afcrlbed  to  him  eloquence,  valour,  and  every  accomplifhment  that 
is  moil  iliiningand  cajptivating,  it  weie  to  be  faid^  that  he  indulged  in 

every 
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every  vicious  inclinatron,  was  unaccorapanied  by  truth,  and  uninfluenced    ^ 
by  virtue ;  by  that  one  ftrok'e  alone  the  whole  character  would  be  lunk 
and  degraded.  ^ 

*c  .'Tis  tlie  laft  key-ftonc 

That  makes  the  arch  ;  the  reft  that  there  were  put 
At&  nothing,  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  Q  lit. 
Then  flands  i(  a  triumphal  mark !  Then  men 
ObCervc  the  (Ircngtb,  the  height,  the  why,  and  when 
It  was  ercded." 

"  It  has  been  obferved  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  there  is  not  a  deeper 
nor  a  finer  obfervation  in  all  Lord  Bacon's  works  than  the  following: 
•*  We  murt  chufc  betimes  fuch  virtuous  objedts,  as  are  proportioned  to  the 
means  we  have  of  purfuing  them,  and  as  belong  particularly  to  the  flationa 
we  are  in,  and  the  duties  of  ihofe  ftations. '  We  mull  determine  and  fie 
oar  mind  in  fuch  a  manner  upon  them,  that  tlie  purfuit  of  them  may  be- 
Gonacthe  obje6k,  and  the  attainment  of  them  the  end,  of  our  whole  lives. 
Thus  we  fliall  imitate  the  great  operations  of  nature,  and  not  the  flow  and 
imperfect  operation^  of  art.  We  mud  not  proceed  in  forming  the  moral  cha- 
rader,  as  a  ftatuary  proceeds  in  forming  a  ftatue,  who  works  fometimes  oa 
the  face,  fometimes  on  one  part,  fometimes  on  another;  but  we  mull  proceed, 
as  nature  does,  in  forming  a  flower  or  any  other  of  her  produftious  j  *'  ru- 
c^raenta  partium  omnium  fimul  parit,  et  producit  j"  flie  throws  out  alto- 
gether and  at  once  the  whole  fyftem  of  every  being,  and  the  rudiments 
ofall  the  parts." 

"  Since,,  then,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  chufe  betimes  fuch  virtuous  ob- 
jcfts  as  belong  particularly  to  the  ftations  we  arc  in,  and  the  duties  of  thofe 
Rations,  and  to  cultivate  tho'e  difpofitions  and  affedlions,  on  which  depend 
our  future  felicity  and  honour,  the  advantages  of  an  inftitution  muil. ap- 
pear in  the  mod  favourable  and  pleaflng  point  of  viewj  which,  calling  pll 
oor  powers  into  adlion,  and  roufing  our  faculties  to  the  liberal  purfuits  of 
ufcful  knowledge,  prepares  the  raoft  effedual  antidote  againft  all  the 
poifonous  ingredients  of  which  the  cup  of  pleafure  is  compofed.  The 
more  our  faculties  are  exercifed,  the  llrouger  reinforcements  they  will 
bring  us  to  refift  the  blandiihments  of  feduAion ;  the  more  we  fliall  be 
enabled-  to  avoitf  thofe  paths,  in  Wliich  "  fo  many  amiable  difpolitions 
have  been  cornipted  and  deftroyed  ;  fo  many  riling  capacities  and  powers 
wholly  fupprefled  -,  fo  many  flattering  ho^es  of  parents  and  friends  totally 
cxringuiihed."  They  will  enable  the  virtuous  mind  to  obfcrve  others 
mingling  In  the  fccnes  of  riot  and  debauch  without  being  fubdiied  j  it  will 
feel  and  fee,  that  fuch  fcenes  not  only  enervate  youth,  and  render  hiia 
callous  to  the  charm  of  virtue  and  the  principles  of  honefly,  but  that  ihey 
deftroy  every  manly  refolution,  obfcurc  the  luftre  of  every  accompli Ih- 
ment,  infpire  timidity  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  defeat  every  great  and 
glorious  enterprife," 

In  examining  the  Charafler  and  Capacity  of  Afiatjcks,  and  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  natives  of  Hindooftan,  the  ftudents  ccnfider,  and 
tnoftjuftly,  the  only  effedlive  means  for  the  removal  of  prejudices, 
and  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  to  be  the  ^propagation  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  leligion  aipohg  them.  In  Mr.  Newnham  s  difputation  on  this 
fttbjecl,  fome  of  the  abominable  pradiccs  ftill  prevalent  among  the 

1  Hindoos 
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,  Hindoo^  are  adverted  to,  and  a  (ketch  of  the  chara6icr  of  that  peopk 
is  given.  ^ 

'*  It  has  been  generally  accounted,  that,  tbofe  countries  alone  are  civiU 
ized,  where  laws  have  been  framed  for  the  protedion  of  life  and  for  the 
*  fafety  of  property.  That  country,  therefore,  can  never  be  called  civil  i zed j 
where  the  prieft  (lands  before  the  altar  of  his  idol,  with  his  hands  recking 
with  the  blood- of  the  newly-daughtercd  vidimj  whofe  laws  permit  the 
fon  to  expofe  to  the  flood  the  being  who  gave  him  birth,  when  opprefled 
by  years,  and  unable  to  labour  for  tlie  fupport  of  life  >  where  tlie  yoath/ul 
vidow  is  compelled  to  finilh  a  fltort  life  upon  the  pile  of  her  deceafe4 
hufband,  or  elfc  muft  furvive  his  lofs  in  ignominy  or  fcrvitude !  where 
human  facrifices  are  offered  up  to  appeafc  the  Demon  of  deftrudlion ;  and 
Kvhere  the  womali  who  has  been  long  barren  offers  her  firfj-born  to  her^ 
God,  by  exposing  it  to  the  birds  and  beafts  of  prey,,  or  fuflfcrinff  it  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  flood  of  the  Ganges !  •  . 

*'  The  Indians  at  prcfent  under  the  firitifh  dominion,  particularly  tliofc 
tiea-r  to  the  feats  of  government,  appear  inclined  to  difmifs  many  of  their 
f  prejudices.  The  richer  Hindoos  in  particular,  affeft  to  defpife  many  of 
their  former  cuftoms,  to  which  the  deflru6live  perfecuti-^ns  of  the  Maho- 
medans  only  fcrvcd  to  rivet  their  afFedions.  '  1  hey,  however,  rather  copr 
the  follies  than  the  virtues  oi  Europeans,  and  endeavour  to' excel  them  in 
luxury  and  expence,  rather  tlianin  knowledge.  They  have  acquired 
the  fame  freedom  of  beh^viourj  without  the  lame  generofit'y  and  inde- 
pendence of  I'piritj  and  they  are  Knore -eager  in  the  acquirement  of  riches, 
without  the  fume  fpirit  of  enterprife  and  hoiiefty  of  principle.  To  over- 
reach the  flranger  by  the  lowed  artifices  of  defpicable  chicane  and  intrigue, 
is  confidcred  by  the  trading  Hindoo  as  his  calling.  If  the  paflions  have 
not  the  fame  influencf:  over  him  as  over  the  more  vigorous  and  impetuous 
European,  the  ir.flnence  of  the  virtues  is  flill  lefs.  If  be  is  Icfs  quick  in  re- 
lenting inji^ries,  he  is  utterly  infenlil^le  to  every  feeling  of  gratitude.  To 
vegetate  in  floth  is  the  delight  of  the  Hindoo  j  and  he  is  never  roufed  to  exer- 
tion but  by  the  calls  of  neceflity,  or  to  gratif]'  his  ruling  pa Ilion,  avarice.  He 
is  dallardly  in  fpirit,  and  will  feldom  Hand  a  contcft  with  an  open  foe,  but 
is  rather  inclined  to  injure  his  enemy  fcc.etly.  When  tranfpor ted  with 
anger,  he  venJs  his  rage  with  feminine  impotence  in  the  vileft  and  fouleft 
reproaches ;  but  this  fury  is  quickly  damped,  if  likely  to  be  relented  by 
force. 

•  "  The  Hindoo  has  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  indulge  in  the  luxary  of  the 
palate.  Ti-Jough  prohibited  by  his  laws  from  feeding  on' the  flclh  of  ani- 
mals, he  fealls  luxurioufly  on  ghfn  and  fpibesj  and  quaffs  with  deUght  the 
drugs,  with  which  he  gives  frelh  rrilifh  to  the  naturally  powerful  cffe&s  of 
tobacco. 

-  <*  It  has  been  the  fafliiori  to  dwell  vthh  raptures  on.  the  humanity  and 
mildnefs  of  the  Kindoos.  But  can  ibat  people  be  called  humane  or  mild 
who  can  with  unmoved  countenance  and  unfeeling  hearts"  behold  the 
tortures  of  their  nearefl  relatives  pcrifliiog  in  the  Sames,  or  drowning 


•  "  Mw^ny  of  ibefe  unnatural  crueltits  were  perpetrated  publicly  in  the 
prefence  of  Europeans  at  the  la  ft  Hindoo  fcftival  in  the  iiland  of  Saugor 
in  Deccm!?crlS01.'; 
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in  the  Ganges?    Frieodfliip  indeed  appears  to  have  little  power  over 
their  hearts  >  and  the  tender  ties  which  bind  an  offspring  to  a  parent, 
are  freqtieotiy  forgotten.    The  ambition  of  the  Hindoo  is  moderate,  and 
he  bears  a  ihun  on  his  honour  with  great  calmnefs,  provided  he  baa 
thereby  increafisd  his  wealth.    The  generous  fpirit  of  independence  never 
warms  his  cold  and  timorous  breail  5  he  crouches  with  the  moft  abjed 
fervitude  and  flattery  to  his  fuperiors,  and  is  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
by  his  dependants,  over  whom  he  takes  every  opportunity  to  tyrannize. 
Tiiis  indeed  has  been  ever  fo  much  the  charader  of  the  Hindoo,  that  the 
Mahomedans  always  found  him  the  beil  inilruiiient  for  oppreffing  his  own^ 
coontrymen.     The  chief  confi^ncy  of  condud  in  the  Hindoo,  is  his* 
ftriA  obfervance  of  the  tenets  of  his  religion  -,  the  daily  ceremony  of  ablo** 
tlon  and  prayers  he  never  forgets  5  and  there  is  no  penance  which  he  wilL' 
not  undergo  to  appeafe  his  angry  gods.    Different  tribes  differ  mnch  in. 
their  difpofitions  and  in  their  fiiperftitions :  the  Bengalefe,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  other  tribes,  are  the  leail  enterprifing  and  bold,  and  more  the  ilaves  of, 
prejodice.    The  Poligars  of  the  peninfula,  the  Mahrattas,  Nairs,  and  Seiks», 
are  all  different  claifes  of  Hindoos,  bovmd  by  laws  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
and  are  refolute  and  warlike  tribes." 

We  wifh  to  fuggeft,  merely  as  a  fubjeA  of  inquiry,  the  poffibility' 
of  the  prohibition  to  eat  flefh  having  a  material  tntSt  on  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  difpofition  of  the  Hindoos.  It  appears  to  us,  without  taking 
time  to  confider  the  queftionj  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  may 
have  fuch  an  eiied.  If  it  be  fo,  their  converiion  to  Chriftianity^ 
among  its  other  good  confequences,  would  tend  to  remove  that  caufe 
of  weaknefs  and  depravity.  Such  of  the  natives  as  have  been  convert* 
ed  to  Mahomedaoifm,  are  reprefented  as,  generally,  ^*  a  very  diiToiute 
people,  flaves  to  prejudice,  and  difgufling  in  appearance.**  In  fuch  a 
field  there  is  ample  fcope  for  the  genius,  the  talents,  and  ibe  virtues 
of  European^  to  exert  themfelves ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  new  m*^^ 
ftitution  is  admirably  calculated  to  fet  them  all  io  adion. 

Mr.  Lovett*9  diflertation  on  the  fame  fubjeA  is  a  mafterly  coihpoii- 
tion,  exhibiting  ftrone  marks  of  a  found  judgment,  an  acute  and  dtf- 
criminating  mind,  and  Suft  and  upright  principles.  In  expofing  the 
difficulties  which  fubiift  on  the  attempt  to  reform  the  natives,  he 
clearly  (hews  the  neceffity  of  the  inftitution. 

**  The  intentions  of  the  Britlfh  government  are  moft  beneficent  and 
moft  worthy.  Would  to  Crod  that  we  might  fee  them  eifeded  in  our  time ! 
We  ihoold  be  moft  happy,  as  we  rejoice  in  the  name  of  Britons,  and  in  the 
bapplnefs  and  profperity  of  the  human  race.  But  alas,  what  obftaclea 
prefeDt  themfelves  \  We  are  a  foreign  nation,  and  differ  from  theie  our 
ibbjeds  not  lefs  in  manners,  habits,  cuftoms,  religion,  arts,  fciences,  tern* 
pen>  and  modes  of  life»  than  we  do  in  language  or  complexion.  We  muft 
be  ostaraliaad,  and  regenerated.  You  mnft  fuppofe  the  firitlfh  governmeot 
tpbftve  always  at  its  diipofal  a  body  cf  men,  underftanding  as  many  lan- 
guages as  it  has  provinces  to  govern,  fidlled  in  the  laws,  goverpment,  and 
coaftitQtioD  of  their  own,  as  well  as  the  hifloryand  politics  of  this  their 
adopted,  country.  They  cannot  convey  to  others  an  idea  of  the  benefits 
Ko.  xLiv.  VOL.  XVI.  N  they 
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tbev  w](h  to  fhare  with  them,  until  they  have  learned  them  thABifcli^ef, 
and  can  make  their  ne^^  countrjmcu  uuderftand  thcin."         * 

He  ptirfues  this  ftrainy  in  animatod  language,  for  fometime,  moft 
dearly  pointing  out  the  nature  and  confequenccs  of  thofe  clilEcaltie9| 
and  then  contends  that  fuch  an  inditutton  as  that  which  the  Marqui» 
of  WeHeflcy  has  founded,  wasjthe  only  praSicaMc  means  of  fubdu- 
ing  fhctn. 

\It.  Martin,  in  his  Thefis,  contends  that  it  is  government,  and 
not  cTimate,  which  forms  the  difcriminating  features  of  national  cha- 
Yaficr,  and  he  adduces,  in  proof  of  his  pofition,  thecontraft  between 
the  Gafcons  and  the  Spaniards.  "  Tne  Gafcons,"  he  fays,  '*  arc 
the  gayefl,  and  moil  lively  people  in  France  ^  yet,  pafs  the  ryrenees, 
and  you  find  the  (erious  apd  fubmifllive  deportment  of  the  folemn 
Spaniard."  True,  but  how  does  this  strengthen  his  pofition ;  the 
Gafcons  were  always  a  gay^  and  the  Spaniards  a  grave,  people,  but 
ir  would  puzzle,  we  conceive,  the  acirteft  obferver,  or  moft  profound 
ftudent,  in  hiftory,  to  point  put,  in  the  govern  mtents  of  the  two  court- 
tries  (the  prefcnt  military  defpotifm  of  France  is,  of  conrfe,'  out  of 
the  queftion)  that  difference  which  could juftify  Mr.  Martin's  infer- 
ence— that  climate  has  a  very  material  eflred  upon  the  body  cannoc 
be  denied,  and  we  do  not  fee  how,  without  tienyinff  the  intimate  con- 
iie6}ion  of  the  bpdy  widi  th^  JP^-^'  ^^^  ^^^  incellant  action  and  re« 

5&.\Qti  between;  t;hcm,    its^  effe^  on  the  latter  can  be  queftioned. 
ind  if  this  be  tifUQ,:  fiM<e.ly  climate  xnuil  be. allowed  to  have  fome 
influence  QO.th^  paitional  chara<Sler  of  a  people. 

Every  ^^cpedtiion  which  we  entertained,  on  taking  tip  ihis  volume. 
baS'beeiinot  ^ly  fulfilled  to  the  utmod,  but  greatly  exceeded,  by 
tiie  perur^l  of  its  contents.  And  we  conclude  our  obfervations,  in 
the  app<)fiM  vyor^s  «>f..ihc  vifitor,  Mr.  Barlow.  *'  If  fucceeding  ycar», 
ihall  exhibit  ^vanta^es  proportionate  to  thofe  which  have  been  al*" 
r^ady  manikAtd^  this  inititution  will  realize  the  moft  fanguine  ex- 
pe£{ation6*whi<;h.  bsive  been, entertained  of  its  fucccfs." 


»^arlike  Ode  to  Faithful  Cdrnwall     fevoV  '  Pp.  i6.     Flindell,  Truro.' 
'  •?       "  •  11803. '■'. 

MR.  Pohvh?lc;S  miife  \s  ever  on  the  alert,  when  the  caufc  of  re- 
»ligion,  of  moiaU,  t^r  of  her  country,  claims  her  affiftancc. 
This  Ode,  though  cofnfefredly  a  h^fty  produdion,  Written  on  the  fpur 
of  the  moment,  and  no  fooner  conceived  than  executed,  breathes 
much  of  that  •  fire  and  fpirit  of  .true  poetry,  which  wc  have  So  fire-*' 
quently  had  occafittn  to  admire  and  applaud,  in  many  of  Mr.  Pol- 
whele's  former  prodn^ions.  The  fubjeftof  the  Ode  \s^  of  courie, 
the  threatened  invafion  of  our  coafts,  and  its  objeft  to  ftimulate  our 
countrymen,  in  general,  and  the  Wn  of  Cornwall  in  particular,  ti> 
«i;:et  the  foe,  as  12rilol)S  have  ftVcfbecri  wont  to  meet  hhn.     He  thuf 

*  warli^ 


PFarlih  Odt  lo  Faithful  Cornwall.  '  ifi^ 

wal-nis  thMk  agaiiift  fome  of  the  evils  Vhich  they  muft  cxpedt  tp 
befaU  them,  fhoiild  the  French  banditti  be  allofrcd  to  ©ver-nin  the 
country.  •   .*'•  •"•"*- 

"  "Waving  wMe  your  goldcti  (lore, 

Ah^  fruithil  hills,  ah,  vales  belov'd  In  vain  ; 
Haply  if  the  pati  iot's  gore,*  ..'  '  -' 

Shall  unavtng'd  jour  facrudhauntsdifiain!'    ^  • 
Ah,  hamlets  cluilering  in  the  q^uiet  fhade^        •  "' 

Where  content  and  virtue  braid  ./»..: 

The  ripen'd  (heaf  with  flowers,    .        ' *      *  . 

Adieu!  the  Wkr  fiend  conief,  to.  blaft  your  &a|iiiig)bowtmi  x. : 
••  Say,  Qiall  lawn  o.  cotta^M  grovf^     ,_^^     -Tj.    •       .   - 

That  witnefs'd  oft  the  virg^in^lecret  Cgh^;^' '   '    .     '    '*;  '-'  .\    , 
Aid  ti    more  the  vowsof  [oVe^'    ''       *;  ^'^ .    *^"    .*".'..„, 7^*^ 
Knit  never  more  the  dear  dorHfeftic*1ie«*?f  ;*'"'^  '  *'  '  ^  '■~* '     * 
Shalt  lull  purfue  the  poor  diltra^ed  lO^i^;;^  ^.v  .>  i,         '* 
Rapine,  murder^  fire  the  dade»    ,       ......*.-.     ;  ■ 

And  ^rey  old  age  arreft,  ..j  . .   t     ^ 

And  flab  the  uncon:c-Uu»  babe^  yet  clinging  to  tbel^reafl?"         ^ 

Of  the  *<  Imperia'l  Philofopher,"  as  the  **  Stfan^ei:  in  Paris  •'  h 
pleafed  to  call  Buonaparte,  we  have  here  4  itibrc  fa'ithful^and  V^j^rw^^ 
tw€  defcription,  than  is  to  be  found  in  Mr:  Cai;<''s  prod^£liop. 
»  "  Is  not  ancient  honour  ours;  ^ 

And  FAITH- and  jLbvE  oflong'tran^itted  &-jK«nt^?  '      *  *     ^ 
Bat  what  high  prote6ling  powers  .  ,   '  «  '      «  v     >    \  ^.'^  '^ 

Shall  bic:s,  though  prelates  f^wnyUi^i^yiuiei^'ACattE^-^-    '\ 
U  fur  per  I  road  /^Afsi/V/V^  fpeeds  thy -way ;         ,      . ,.  f! ,  .    ,  •.: 

P/jyjfd?!rr,  panting  for  his  prey ; 
And  Jifassacre,  combined 
With  7/-^<2f^ry'i  embulli'd  imps,  and /^/^  behind. 

"  Trace,  ere  yet  the  traitor  feiz'd  .    '  ^    ' 

The  Gallic  fee  tre,  trace  his  giant  flrlde  ^ 

Whfirt-e  Italia  view'd,  amaz'd 

Her  (laughter'd  offspring  fvvell  each^claflic  tide ! 
But  happy  they,  who  Tcap'd  the  rankling  chain. 
With  their  father's  battle-flain  ! 
Lo !  throngs,  at  his  beheft,         •  '  »♦ 

Hurried  to  living  fombs^  where  wrenches  have  no  reft." 


*  "  Ptf/M*o/j— according  to  the  old  mesniingof  the  ww6  y\^oi  a^  tiefW' 
fratic  duiej  have  lately  uied  it.  vl  repeat  detn0'<fatit\  fiMce  to 'inexperience, 
filch  an  anomaly  in  political  life  would  be  deenKKJr  mvpoliible/' 

t  "  Whether,  on  the  redudlion  of  the  country,  Reimportation  of  ]l^rench 
domett  would  prove  advantageous. to  our  moral^,  or  contribute  to  qur.do- 
^edir  happinefs,  is  a  point  which  we  need  nit  long  heAtate'  in  determin- 
ers* A  genlieman,  lately  returned  from  Francfe,' was  himfelf  a  fpeclato'r 
Jitbe  execution  of  no  le<i  than  fix  wometn  Jit  one  place,  and  in  the  fam» 
hour,  for  the  murdtrr  of  their  ha(bands." — How  do  Strangas  in  Fratui  vary 
■T^Wr  accounts  of  thai  country  and  its  inhabitants  !     &kvikwsr. 
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The  Bard  here  alludes  to  the  Tale  of  the  Auflrian  prifoners.  If 
Buonaparte,  who,  as  Mr.  Carr^aflfures  us,  ^^  turns  every  thing  to  his 
advaatage/'  to  the  Spaniards,  to  woric  in  the  mines  of  Peru. 

"  Palmy  Egypt's  j)eaceful  (here 

AHures  the  mulb.     Hah !  whence  that  fuddcn  glare ; 
Streams  where  fanguine  torches  pour 

Kindling,  from  many  a  roofque,  thelacldair? 
In  vain  to  Alia  fly.  the  tarbanM  race. 
But,  at  every  pillar's  bafe. 

In  vital  torrents  deep 
The  baUow'd  floor^  alas !  an  undiflinguiai'd  heap.'' 

This  is  an  allufion  to  the  ^'Hero's"  cold-blooded  maflacre  of  the 
haplefs  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,,  men,  women,  and  even  babes  at 
the  bread ;  according  to  the  account  of  one  of  his  own  Generals ! 

''  High  on  laffii's  tower'd  wall  *  j 

The  fell  blafphemer  meets  again  my  fight !  j 

Lb !  as  captive  thoulands  fall. 

He  drinks  the  mortal  roar  with  wild  delight ! 
'      Ah  !  wh^t  a  chilling  paufe !  Now,  wafled  near. 

Shrieks  attra^  his  eager  ear ! 
Now  moans  on  moans  arife — 

RapturM,  he  (reafures  up  the  dying  agonies !" 

Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  this  ftansa  refers  to  the  murder 
lof  the  4000  Turkiih  prifoners  near  Jaffa,  which  this  regular  oHsndmit 
9imafs  (we  have  Mn-Carr's  wprd  for  it)  viewed  with  TRpture, 
through  a  telefcope. 

"  Thus,  as  fiiint  the  pikrtm-train 

Crofs  the  long  fiery  lands  to  Mecca's  tomb. 
Thus  athwart  the  breathiefs  plain 

The  Samid  (hakes  his  pefiilential  plume. 
Downwards  he  bends !  before  his  gnafily  gasse.  ';  {* 

Spieads  thro'  air  a  purple  haze  !^ — 

Thev  fall !— -with  ruthlefs  grafp 
ShriveU'a  each  poifon'd  corfe,  he  fucks  in  every  gafp ! 

*'  Is  there  yet  a  deed  of  death 

To  which  a  keener  thrill  hath  horrer  giv'n  ? 
Yes,  not  e'en  Erictho's  breath 

So  pour'd  difmay  to  quench  the  (lars  of  heav'n  ! 
MifcreantJ  thy  conicience,  to  confume  thee,  lives;    ; 
Tne  hed^rt-wonn,  that  no  refpite  gives  I 

Are  there  no  viands  found 
Fraught  with  an  opiate  bahn,  takeai  th6  fdlering  wound  ?" 

Theadminifiration  of  poifon  to  the  fick  froops  of  the  French  army 
was  one  of  the  [thofe  many  and  important]  jervkesy  which  the  re- 
fipttr  ofriiigumy  in  France,  according  to  the  **  Stranger  in  Paris," 
hpA  lendBrcd  to  his  fubjeds^ 

"•      •  '^Skulkinf ' 


Letter  to  the  Right  Hmi.  fViUiam  fTtcl^am.  itl 

•    ."  Skulking  fiflEve !  what  time  the  Nile 

E'en  to  its  fource  the  Britifh  thunder  ihook. 
Where  was  then  thp  infuUing  froile 

Of  triumph  ?  where,  thine  irritated  look  ?  , 

Ov,  (fudden  when  thy  troops  were  left  fortorn) 
O'er  the  wafte  or  waters  borne  .,j 

Did  thy  commanding  form 
R  ife,  like  a  Caefar's  mieu>  collefled  thro*  the  ftorm  ?  *      \. 
**  Thrones,  nor  diamond's  powerful  blaze. 

Nor  e'on  thy  laurels,  defpot!  ibaU  avail 
To  extingui(h  the  wild  gaze 

Of  Spectre's  that  belide  thy  pillow  fail ; 
To  fave  thy  fliuddering  foul  from  nightly  fears — 
Gallia's  curfe,  and  Gallia's  tears  ! 

No — fhun  the  noifclefs  night — 
Mount  the  war-horfe  and  roule  the  demons  of  the  figHt.'* 

To  his  conjugal  virtue  has  Mr*.  Carr  afcrib^d  his  &age^%  pradice 
of  not  fleeping  alone,  contrary  to  the  general  cuftom  of  married  folks  in 
France';  but  our  readers,  we  fufpea,  will  be  difpoCed  to  think  that 
Mr.  Polwbele  has  affigned  a  more  powerful  reafon  for  the  Conful's 
anxiety  not  to  be  left  alone,  during  the  dread  hour  of  the  ni^t. 
"  Havock — can  he  chafe  thy  fear  ? 

Havock  (liall  o'er  thee  wave  his  vulture  wings ! 
See  his  ravening  brood  appear> 

Red  with  the  guiltlefs  blood  of  murdered  kings ! 
To  fate,  to  fate  we  give  the  haughty  ifle ; ' 
Paify  the  iirong  pealant's  toil ; 
O'erwhtlm  the  radiant  loom ; 
And  plunge  the  populous  flreets  in  Defolation's  gloom." 
So  much  for  the  wretch  who  is  "  unftained  with  the  crimes  of 
Cromwell !"    There  are  Aune  expreflions  in  this  Ode  to  which  we 
mtglkt  objeA,  but  the  fpirit  of  it  is  fo  excellent,  and  its  general  merit 
fo  great,  that  the  eradication  of  trivial  defers- is  a  taft:  which  we  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  perform. 


A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourabh  miUam  ff^chbam.  Chief  Secretary  to 
his  ExceiUncy  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^  and  one  of  his  Afa- 
jefty's  Mojt  Honourable  Privy  Council ^  ^c.  Wr.  On  the  Subject  of 
Mr.  Scully's  Advice  to  his  Catholic  Brethren.  By  a  Yeoman.  Svo. 
Pp.  60.    Mercier,  Dublin.     1803. 

THIS  pamphlet  is,  we  iin^rftand,  the  produ6lion  of  a  man  of 
high  rank,  and  of  tried  abilities ;  its  (ale  was  fo  rapid  in  Dub* 

*  "  An  alhifion  to  '  Caeiarem  vetus.'    The  unprincipled  favourers  of 
the  Corfican  knight-errant  (or  rather  vagabiond)  have  compared  him  to 
,  C«far,  in  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  a  fimilar  ruuation."-*-How  vaii  was 
•  the  difparity  J 
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liny  that  a  large  edition  was  fold  in  the  ftiort  fpace  off^a  days,  and 
it  watf  only  by  the  kijui  attention  of  a  mod  intelligent,  and  moft  ioyal, 
friend,  that  wc  were  enabled  to  obtaifi  a  copy  of  it.     It  is  written  ia 
anfwer  to  a  book,   by  a  Mr.  Scully,  which  Wc  h^ve  not  feen,  and  of 
the  merits,  or  rather  dtmerhs^  of  which,  therefore,  we  can  only  judge 
by  the  extrads  which  are  commented  upon  by  the  author  of  this  Let- 
ter.    Forming  our  judgment  by  this  criterion  we  hefitate  not  to  pro- 
nounce it  one  of  the  moft  during  and  mifchievdus  works   which  have 
ilTued  from  the  Irifli  prefs,  fincethe  termination  of  the  laft  rcbeUion, 
While  Mr.  Scully  exhoris  his  Ci^tholic  brethren  to  refift  the  French, 
he  makes,  it  appears,  the  propriety  of  that  refiftance,    a   fuhjefl  of 
deliberation,  and  thf  refore  of  {iouil,  for  why  dellheraU  on   a  fnbjea 
which  admits  not  of  doubt;  and  he  ultimately  concludes  in  favour 
of  refiftance,  not  from  a  principle  of  allegiance ^  not  bccaufc   it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  a  fubjed,  but  from  very  different  motive «:,  and,  in- 
deed, as  it  would  feem,  from  feme  part  of  liis  language,    becaufc  the 
French,  when  they  laft  invaded  Irelarjd,  did  not  pay  fufficicnt  refpeft 
to  the  rebels  (Mr,  Scully  himfelf  takes  fpecial  care  not  to  adopt  that 
^condud  himfelf  which  ne  fo  flrongly  reprobates  iii  others),   nor  take 
fufKcient  care  of  them  !  If  we,  undcrftand  what  ireajon  really  is,  thx& 
advice  o^  Mr.  Scully,   is  fomcihing  fo  very  nearly  treafonablc,  that, 
we  ftiould  find  a  great  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  of  feparation  be* 
twcen  //,  and  that  which  was  f»,lar]ngly  treafonablc.     Agaip,  on  ad- 
vlfing  his  brethren  to  oppofe  the  French,  he  takes  care  to  enumerate 
and  lay  before  them,  every  petty  grievance  under  which  they  are  faid 
to  labour,  ^11  greatly  exaggerated,  and  many  other  grievances  which 
exift  only  in  Mr.  Scully's  own  brain.     1  his  truly  is  a  curious  mode 
of  urging  men  to  follow  his  advice,  and  he  muft  excufe  us  tor  ob- 
forving,  that   it  -expofes  his   fincerity  to  very  ftrong  doubts   indeed/ 
Again,  he/»s  ftudious  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  Tpeak  vvith  utttr  .contempt  of  the  temerity  of  rhqJPrp- 
teftants  in  ijiat  C(  untry  ;  ai'Otlier  Qrong  ground  for  doubting  his  fin- 
ceritv,  with  any  m.an  of  common, fenfe.     The  writer  of  th^s  Letter 
befoie   \\%y    indeed,  treats   Mr.  Scully  with  great  civilit^',   infinitely 
more,  we  think,  than  he  defcrves  ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  tha- 
racler,  never  havirtg  h«ard  his  name  in   our  Kves  before,  and  t\i\& 
writer  does  know  him,  and  therefore  when  he  fpeaks  refpeSfiiUy  of 
him  (if  it  be  not  ironically)  Mr.  S,  certainly  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
of  it. 

Mr.  Scully,  among  other  friendly  hints  to  his  brethren,  adverts, 
for  what  purpofe  we  pretend  not  to  decide,  to  tHp  eftates  formejlv 
poflTeiFed  by  t  u-  Catholics,  but  now,  aftd  for  centuries  paft,  in  poflel- 
fion  of  the  Proteftarits,  \ 

"  Hjre  is  the  r^^umcnt.  '  My  Catholic  brethren,  (bed  your  blood  to 
keep  the  prefent  holders  in  polreffion  of  their  i^nds.  They  are  the  Tier^ 
ti€al  dufcendanls  of  thoifc  ihhm,  miih,  apd  ctthlm!  (I  do  not  find  ^^^ 
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Aert,^  enusHerated  in  Hjc  liH*,)  '  who  foMowed  the  fortunes  of  thatufurping 
robber,  Croiiiwell.  'Die,  rather  than  perrott  them  to  be  deprived  of  thofjs 
cfiafes,  of  which  your  ancef^ors  wefle  pinndercd  by  Iheir  rttdeforefaihers ;  and 
wbkh>  if  ihefe  low  fellows  teftthenj,' might  return  to  the  right  owners^ 
iw.  to  yoiirfelvc^."  /  . 

On  this  moft  ferfuajhe  argument  of  Mr,  Scully's,  his  opponent' 
thus  comments. 

'•  Animated  as  this  exhortatidn  W,  lean  conceive  its  failing  to  prod  uc^ 
the  cleliretj  effect.  But  the  parallel,  befides  being  injudicious,  is  unjuft. 
Of  the  acres  difiribuied  by  the  Prot«-<5tor  aniongft  his  followers,  a  conlider- 
4ble  portion  hnd  been  forfeited  by  Popifli  rebeh,  in  the  reign  of  Charleis. 
In  depriving  traitors  of*  a  property  confifcated  by  their  crimes,  he  did  not 
act  injunculty  towards  them;  though  m  difpofing  of  it,  he  n'urped  upon 
his  Sovereign,  tcTwhoan  it  had  efcheated,  atid  of  right  belonged.  Neither 
does  tF)e  hi!torian  whom  f  have  cited,  (Hume)  althoogh  no  friend  to  Crom- 
welli  think  his  memory  fo  infamous,  as  Mr.  Scully  reprefents  it.* 

Our  author  gives  Mr.  S.  fome  further  hiftorical  information,  re- 
fpcding  the  dilputes  between  the  Catholics  afid  the  Proteftants  of 
thofe  ^iaysy  of  which  be  appears  to  ftand  very  much  in  need.  For 
his  abufc  of  the  Orange  men,  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland,  Lord  Cam- 
den, Lord  Clare,  and  other  highly  rcfpeSable  charaflers,  he  receives, 
from  OUT  Author's  pen,  fome  portion  of  that  fcvcre  correflion  which 
he  fo  ricMy  merits.  We  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  fome  fpecimens 
of  this  chaftifem^nt. 

**  Bat  the  ringleader  of  thofv  '  intetnperate  per/bns  \ii  wfatnn  the  coun- 
try was  delivered  over,  has  been  arreilod  by  the  hand  jof  Providence,  in  his 
career. t*-^Falfe,  ungenerous  pofition !  O,  Sir,  would  it  be  polfible  for 
even  ihe-/iQct's  ^,  to  traveric  that  imraeaiiirajjle  dillance,  which  leparatef 
I     Lord  Clare  from  his  Dctraftor ! 

••  1  knew  Lord  Clare:  and  can  never  fpeak  of  hh  quaiitics  but  with  re- 
fpeft ;  nor  ever  recollect  him,  but  with  fentiments  of  warm  and  affec- 
tionate veneration.  Who  is  faultlels?  He  was  not:  but  moft  of  his  fail- 
iiTgs  were  the  rank  growth  of  a  gener6ufly  luxuriant  foiL  In  our  imperfect 
iiaiure,  every  virtue  has  its  kindred  and  contiguous  vice.  In  eradicating 
ttiefe,  we  muft  be  wary ;  or  we  may  ])uH  up  the  good  which  is  eirtangled 
t  vv'Uh'lheiiiT  and  where  they  yet  remain,  though  we  may  deiire  their  renio- 
val,  we  fhodd  candidly  ret^ogniac  the  Hchnefs  -which  produced  them. 
I  Lord  Clare  was  proud  :  but  his  pride  was  the  oxcretcriK-e  of  a  genuine 
<li|;nity  of  (oul.  His  prompt  energies  mr^  have  fometirocs •degenerated  into 
precipitation  ;  yet  rather  {I  think)  in  manner,  than  in  fact.  A  warmth  of 
temper  which  he  did  iK>t  fulEciently  controul,  influenced  his  behaviour, 
though  it  could  not  blind  his  intelled,  or  warp  bis  juiiice;  andgave  an  air 
()f  heat  and  ralh^eis  \o  conduct,  which  in  fubi^ance,  if  exaqaiued,  would 


*  It  is  a  flngular  coincidence  that  Mr.  Scully's  grandfather,  and  Buona<* 
JKirt^'s,  were  both  ^ff/f/Jer/.     Rkvikwsr. 

t  "  Qucre,  wer^  Lord  Pclham,  or  Lord  Kiiwarden  of  this  tntemherate 
toion?"  •       '  • 
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be  found  right.  Add,  that  to  vu1«nr 'and  -  to  fli^iih  niods^  i^  ardom 
which  th^y  do  tiot  feel,  afltitoes  nie  appearance  of  irritation  ;«-<>4iid  the 
conclufion  which  their  tardtneCs  has  not  attained,  will  feem  precipitate. 
Neither  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  quick  and  ardent  mind  tAAy  yet  be  pru- 
dent: and  with  all  its  grave  and  deliberate  airs,  a  cold  and  creeping  otw 
derdanding  may  lead  to  error,'  and  indifcretion.  Lord  Clave's  principles 
were  unbending ;  .bat  his  feniibilities  were  great.  .  He  was  the  liberal  pro^ 
tedor  of  a  profperous  tenantry,  the  kind  patron  ot  the  fisheries  s  andwAmi-^ 
and  had  a  heart  that  could  bleed  for  the  desdatCt  and  •Jifrressed,  (I  borrovr 
fhe  language  of  a  liturgy,  which  Mr.  Scull/s  friends  rejed.}  He  was  a 
vigorous  enemy  to  the  licentioufnefs  of  our  people;  becaule  be  was  a 
flaunch  friend  to  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  He  wiibed  the  fubpe^  to-ppdefs 
as  great  a  Aiare  of  freedom,  as  is  compatible  with  the  prmciples  and  fafety 
of  the  freed  conftitution  upon  earth:  and  if  at  one' period  he  coantehaiiCf4 
a  (ydem  of  reAriciion,  it  was. to  obviate  thofe .dangers,  which  U^  brge 
views  difcemed,  and  his  prompt  charader  at  once  relided.  He  appioyed 
of  a  temporary  abridgement  or  our  liberties,  for  the  purpofe  of  prewving 
that  threatened  conditution,  on  whofe  fafety  our  permanent  freedom  ipajt 
depend.  Poor  fellow !  though  when  alive  ne  did  not  knoii^  the  extent  d 
iny  eAeero;  1  do  not  the  Ic^s  heartily  lament  his  lofs;  and  with  honeft  tears 
pronounce  this  feeble  panegyrick, — wrung  from  me  by  annnjuft,  and  poft- 
nuiQOus  invedtve.  Nor  though  I  in  my  emucUnce  believe,  (and  eve^y  day 
increafes  and  fortifies  my  convidion,)  that  the  appointment  of  bis  fupceflbr 
bas  been  a  national  benefit,  of  lingular  and  permanent  importaoce^-^vfiii  I 
therefore  withhold  my  difinteretled  tribate  from  the  fiient  dead ;  or  dif*. 
femble  my  regret,  that  at  a  moment  when  adive  loyaltV,  integrity,  and  vir 
gorous  talent,  are  of  a  value  fo  iheflimable  as  to  exceea  all  caleulatioQ,  the 
menaced  empire  has  lofl  a  great  man,  who  poiTefled  them.  Be  is  acoldr 
hearted  and  abjed  calculator,  who  filences  ail  regret  for  the  yirtui^  and 
ability  that  are  extinguiftied,  by  recolleding  that  living  qualiti^  of  equal 
fminence  fupply  their  place.  Lord  Redeiclale  iV  a  great  mag;  and  wili« 
from  my  refpedt  for  the  memory  of  his  predeceffor,  coll^  my  fufceptibiliiy 
of  admiration  for  himfelf.  The  good  Lord  Clare  is  alas  'deparM;'  ^^\ 
not  'fallen:'  on  the  contrary,  his  reputation  will  everjr  beur  increaf^^a 
and,  at  length,  will  give  pofterity  a  juR  pidure  of  his  m^its.'' 

This  is  a  manly  tribute  of  jullicc !  Not  indifcriwinatc  commenda- 
tion, but  judicious  praife  without  a  word  of  flattery.  To  refcuc 
departed  worth  from  the  foul  breath  of  calumny^  ia  the  duty  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  good.  But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  mou  dtftin^^ 
guiihed  fubje£^s  fliould  be  aflailed  by  a  man,  i^ho  has  the  dating 
temerity  to  include  his  Sovereign  himfelf  in  his  groundlcfs  and  unjuft 
attacks.  We  will  not  tranfcribe  the  pallage  quoted  by  our  author; 
it  is  too  grofsly  indecorous  ;  it  mufl  rouze  the  indignation  of  every 
leyal  fubjeft  whofe  eye  it  meets.  Mr.  Scully  talks  of  **  the  barkinp 
of  a  Duigcnan,  and  tne  fables  of  z  Mufgravc."  Our  author  thus  re- 
proves him  for  fuch  language. 

"  When  I  hear  of  the  f/tbles  of  a  Mufgrave,  their  advifer  will  psrdofl 

me,  if  I   mile  at  the  inj.:dicioas  application  of  fuch  an  epithet  to  works, 

wiiich,  I  fear,  have  nothing  o^  ihefahiflws  in  their  nature;  and  as  to  the 

'barkings  of  a  Duigenan,  (as  the  head  of  bur  Ecclefiallical  La^w  is  lesfectfruy 

'  called;) 
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called  J  I  will  not  depad^  that  learned  aiid  upright  inan,  by  vindtc&Ung 
Bis  name  againft  a  pert  invo^ive.  His  indexible  integrity^  his  bold  and 
manly  underfianding,  (not  Che  lels  tntercliing,  for  the  itrong  lines  which 
mark  it,)  the  frank  and  |;enerous»  (perhaps  uver-}warmt(i  of  his  dilj9o(ition» 
his  great  information^  and  uufbakeii  loyalty,  compofe  a  fnield,  which  h  fuf* 
6cient-to  cepel  far  more  formidable  weapons,  tiian  the  pen  iA'  Mr.  Scully.^ 

Mr.  Scully,  however,  it  feems,  fpeaks  in  terai»  of  conmieAdatlon 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

*'  i  now  arrive  at  hi&  encomiums  on  the  men  in  power;  and  in  his  praise 
of  the  L<ird  Lieutenant  I  cordially  agree.  Indeed  1  have  never  heard  his 
merits  disputed,  or  even  doubted;  and  myreipect  for  him  has  gradually 
mellowed  to  a  fentiment,  which  unleis  the  Koinan  poet  be  miitakenj  I 
flsottld  i^prefs :  for, 

'  Nan  bene  convcrnunt,  nee  in  una  fcde  morantuo 
Majeftas  et  Amor.'- 

<<  But  this  very  fentinJent  aiTures  me,  that  his  Excellency  will  fpum  the 
praile,  which  is  merely  ufed  as  a  vehicle  for  detraction ;  and  whole  author, 
converting  its  object'  to  a  talking  horfe,  infrdioufly  endeavours  to  elude  ob- 
fcrvationjt  while  he  afpcrfes  the  characlers  of  former  Viceroys,  and  eminent 
men  in  the  Hate.  With  very  amiable  manners,  and,  I  am  periuaded,  much 
purity  of  heart,  I  aifo  take  Lord  Hardwicke  to  be  a  man  \)it'  a  penetrating, 
correaj,  and  poiiflied  tafte.    He  codiequently  mull  be  one^  who, 

LI     ./  MaM  ii  palpere,  recalcitr<f/,  undique  tutus.' 

'^  Now,  as  tiiis  ifi  an  operation,  to  which  I  Ihould  be  forry  fo  (ec  a 
gentlemaa  even  figuratively  expofed,  I  earneflly  recommend  to  Mr.  Scully 
to  change,  henceforward^  the  mode  of  his  a})proacl)es.  I  do  believe  thu 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  'firm  :'  (6  much  fb,  that  the  attachment  of  tJie  loyal 
to  his  government,  (Ireng  as  it  is  at  prefent,  will  be  e\'ery  day  incieanng ; 
while  th?  dlfaffeded,  finding  their  error,  will  give  over  their  adulation.  I 
cannot  fiiy  what  may  be  the  extent  of  his  Excellenc^y's  *  Ifgalinf or  morion  :' 
but  i  am  fvre  hisconditutional  knowledge  is  fufficieni,  to  make  him  di^fent, 
with  more  than  ordinary  dilapprobal ion,  from  Mr.  Scully's  view  of  the  me* 
mory  of  King  Williaiii,  and  his  opinio^  of  the  events  which  attended  tb<9 
Jtevolution.'^ 

The  Catholic  advifer  treats  the  late  infurreSion  with  contempt,^ 
and  rcprefents  the  infurgents  as  not  exceeding  in  number  **  that  of 
the  rioters  at  a  country  fair."  U(*n  which  his  opponent  moft  pern 
tioently  remarks. 

"  Lord  Hardwicke  faw  this  fo  be  the  mere  defperation  of  a  few  ruffians  ^ 
whence  then  thofe  ftror.g  and  nec^fTary  proclamations,  to  which  hi^  Excel- 
lency's fignature  is  prefixed,  and  to  which  the  names, of  fo  many  Privy 
Counsellors  are  fubfcribetH.  Whence  the  prompt  and  vigorous  and  extra- 
prdinary  adts,  which  the  Legillature  liaflened  to  ground  on  thofe  prc>clamar 
lions  ?— whence  the  numerous  arrefts — the  executions  for  high  treafon- — 
the  conflruclion  of  barriers— the  porting  of  guards — the  efcorfs  of  Judges — 
^e  augmentation,  the-  array,  the  vigilance,  and  alertnefs  of  all  delcriptiont 
«f  military,  which  we  bs^ve  witneffisd  (ince  ^ 
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"  It  11  true  that  there  is  a  degree  of  myfterious  obfctirit^,  furrotindfrtg 
this  abortive  and  extraordinary  aitempt.  But  is  the  ^ril  left,  becaule 
iuch  clouds  and  darkncfs  relt  upon  it  ?  Did  the  march  of  three  hundred  men 
from  Naas  to  this  city,  f'niack  at  all  of  a  riot  at  a  country  fiiir  ?  Were  any 
informations,  (what  is  become  of  them  I  cannot  fay,)  refpeding  flrange* 
and  important  occurrences  in' a  neighbouring  county,  given  before  a  re- 
l^pe^able  MagiQrate  of  (his  City  and  Corporation  ?  Did  the  number  or  the 
ilyle  of  the  Rebel  Manifcftoes  prove  this  burit  to  arife  merely  from  the 
dcfperalion  of  a  band  of  ruffians  ?  Did  the  e^tempermy  proclamation,  iifued 
by  RuHel  in  the  North,  demonftrate  that  the  fpirit  had  attained  no  height, 
and  was  but  inconiiderably  diffuied?  Did  a  dopot  of  fourteen  thoatand 
pikes,  thirty  thoufand  rounds  of  cartridge,  a  number  ot*  hand  grenades,  a 
quantity  of  bread,  fufes  for  cannon,  chains  for  {^retching  acrofs  th«  flreets,* 
evince  this  to  be  a  plot,  c<MUemptibIe,  in  either  'its  contrivance  or  extent?* 
Or  can  any  man  in  his'reaibn,  addreffing  others,  who  poffefs  theirs,  com^ 
pare  this  tranfadtion  to  a  riot  at  a  fair — thus  infulting  the  legidature,  that 
could  encounter  Cuch  a  pigmy  outrage,  with  thofe  vigorous  and  gigantic 
nseafures,  which  we  have  Iben  adopted  ?" 

In  p.  3S  and  39,  there  is  a  well-drawn  Iketch  of  the  chara£ler  of 
Lord  Redtfdale,  whom  our  author  admires  both  as^a  ftatefman  and  ^ 
judge.  |n  fpeakiDg  of  General  Fox,  the  late  Commander  in  Chief 
in  Irdandy  (whom  Mr.  Scully  praifes)  he  throws  out  fome  hfnt$ 
which  feem  to  confirm  O'lr  own  private  intelligence  from  tbat.coun^ 
try.  In  fhortv  we  underftand,  from  good 'authority,  that  in  the  remiff* 
nefs  which  appeared  in  preparing  againft  the  late  rebellion,  the  blam^ 
lay  not  with  the  civil  government,  but  with  the  Commander  in  Chiefs 
who  fpoke  of  that  event  in  the  fame  language  as  is  ufed  by  his  pane*^ 
gyrifl-,  Mr.  Scully,  and  rcje£led  as  falfe  or  unworthy  of  his  notice^^ 
all  the  a^ithentic  information  that  w^s  conveyed  to  him  refpe^ing  it. 
But  we  truft,  that  a  matter  of  thts  ferlous  importance  will  become  the 
fubjcd  of  a  folemn  invelligation,  as  foon  as  parliament  {b^iH  mcet« 
We  heartily  join  with  our  author  in  wiihing,  that  this  Commander 
may  be  fuccccded  by  one,  pofTeflTng  not  only  '*  as  great  energies  as 
his  own,"  but  much  greater,  with  a  better  difpoAtioo  to  exert  them.  ■. 

"  Lamentable  might  our  (ituation  be,  if  our  forces  were  placed  under  the  ' 
dominion  oFa  man,  who  inftead  of  taking  the  armed  loyalty  of  Ireland  to  his 
heart,  fltould  ufe  bi'«  power  to  impede  the  es^ertious  of  this  body  ;  or  damp 
lis  ardour,  by  difcouraging,  and  gK^^jndl^fs  rnfinupljons;  and  who,  inilcad, 
cf  reconnoitring  the  daiiger  which  he  was  to  repel,  (liould  be  djcluded  bjr 
that  extenuating  cant^  and  fuKonie  patelinage,  with  which  traitors  would 
lull  (he  Argus  of  government  to  repofe,  in  order  to  feize  the  unwary  mo* 


•  "  I  do  not  undertake  to  enumerate  all,  or  the  greater  part  gf  what  was 
fuir.d  in  this  depot*;  nor  wifli  to  detain  the  reader  by  the  fu^^gcftion  of  olhe^ 
maticK«,  fhch  as  the  t'xpl{)(i<m  which  betrayed  the  nianufa6lure  of  gunpow- 
der ;  Iht;  deteflion  of  R.  Einme.lt;  the  apprehenfion  of  RufTell  in  Dunlin; 
the  crrcumllancc  of  many  pcifons  being  mi  fed  in  tlie  county  of  Wexford 
h<im  tlitir  hones,  &c." 
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^ept  ibr  its  deiirudion.     With  roe,  every  m^tigatine  fentenbe,  ^hich  is 
pttercd  by  (uch  men^  but  ferves  to  add  a  cubit  to  the  Itatore  of  our  danger." 

We  exhibit  the  following  fpccimcnyof  Mr.  Scully's  talent  of  abufc* 
for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

*'  Wi:h  the  like  commendable  Intention,  hereforts  to  the  following  foolh- 
ifig  topics  of  diicuifion.  *  He  ki.ows  of  many  diftficls,  over-run  by  gangs 
pf  armed  Orange  ruffians,  uho  y^nw/ (he  ufcs  the  preltnt  tcnic,)  amongll 
the  Catholics  in  ihe  iilence  of  night,  to  gratify  the  love  of  plunder,  or  the 
wor*t  of  paflions..  The!e  invade  their  cottages,  viol^^ic  their  females,  and 
ievy  contributions,  at  the  muzzle  of  a  piftol.' — How  judicious  and  harmo- 
nizing is  the  introdudion  of  ti)is  picli\re!  What  a  pity  that  it  repiefcnts 
that  which  never  had  exigence, — and  which  the  autlior  has  ehewhere  dg- 
pied  to  exifr  at  prefent !  *  You  are  not  frightened  from  your  houies,  by  out- 
rages upon  your  properties,  or  perfons.' 

"  Bui  waving  the  contradict ioir,  let  me  conclude,  by  the  following. ex- 
tract, my  notice  of  his  laudable  endeavours  to  alTuage  Calliolic  exa(pers|- 
tion.  *  The  forry  faction  here,  thefe  anarchicar  Orange  *  A!iociator«  who 
may  hereafter  ad  the  tragedy  of  the  Cromwellian  Revolution,  and  bring 
their  monarch  to  the  (caffoid, -would  rather  fee  their  Catholic  country- 
men ruQiing  upon  mutual  daughter,  and  becoming  rebc's  to  their  King, 
exiles  from  the  iand,  or  Haves  to  an  Invad.er,  than  that  they  (liould  not  bow 
beneath  their  yoke/  He  then  enjoins  his  readers  to  fight  on  the  fide  of 
thefe  fanguinary  opprelVors;  and  embryo  regicides.  The  infertion  of  this 
vifion  would  beintolerabK-  dilguiting,  but  lor  the  tranquillizing  purpofes^ 
which  it  is  to  ferve.  As  It  is,  I  fliaironly  fay  that  the  dreamer  relembles  an 
aftronoraer,  of  whom  we  read  in  a  work  as  labulous  as  his  ovyn;  who  miiP' 
took  the  mote  which  he  had  magnified,  for  a  monger  in  the  fun,  But  the 
prefent  aathor  is  entitled  to  indulgence.  'The  members  of  this  Jociety 
lire  to  him  as  fo  many  ghotts ;'  and  having  rai.'ed  fuch  horrid  phantoms,  it 
.  would  be  I'urpriiing,  if  lie  was  not  in  a  bewildered  ftate  of  terror  and  con- 
fieruation.'* 

In  the  notes  fubjoined  to  the  pamphlet,  there  are  two  or  three  ob- 
ferVations  worthy  of  notice,  the  firft  relates  to  the  recent  infur* 
rcftion. 

"  This  cxploficn,  of  which  in  the  recent  nomenclature  of  Jacobinical 
Patois,  the  lall  new  title  is  the  Thomas  Stnet  Dispute,  is  the  fam.e  which  in 
hyperbolical  terms^  the  author  of  Cursoty  Remarks  calls  that  'burft  of  Irilh 
rebellion,  and  maflacre  of  the  chief  crirairial  Judge,  .which  producwl  mili- 
tary law,  and  the  fu'penfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acl/  Siiil  under  the 
influence  of  the  fame  mifkke.  this  aathor,  in  another  place,  delcribes  the 
prefent  to  he  a  'crifjs  of  foreign  danger,  internal  difficulty,  and  Irith  re- 
bellion.'— burc-Iy,  if  til  is  were  the  cale,  mr  soldiers  would  have  been  /termitud 
t9  cat  ry  iJuif  side  arms, ' ' 

This  is  an  allufion  to  feme  fafl  with  which  we  arc  unacquainted. 
Surely  the  late  Corrir.iander  in  Chief  did  not  forbid  the  foldicrs  to 
carry  their  fide  arms,  at  fuch  a  critical  conjun£lurc  !  We  (hould  think 
fach  a  thing  impofljble,  had  we  not  been  taught^  by  woeful  cxpe- 
fiance,  in  this  ytvoliitionary  age,  to  be  aftonifhed  at  nothing !  We 
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fhall  conclude  this  article,  already  extended  to  a  confidenibie  lertgtli^ 
with  one  tnore  extrad,  of  a  nature  not  lefs  curious  and  furpiTODg 

than  the  laft. 

'Mn  truth  it  has  be^n  my  lot  to  hear  from  others  (who  yet  hare  feeoied 
the  objecls  lef^  of  puniQiment  than  favour  J  dofirtnes  as  leditiotis  as  any 
preached  by  Thomas  Emroett. .  It  is  true  that,  in  the  criiis  of  1796  (almolt 
as  ferious  a  conjuncture  as  the  prefent,)  tliis  latter  refilling  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends  declined  joining  any  corps  of  Yeomanry.  It  is,  however,  doing 
him  but  juftice,  to  add  that  he  never  had  belonged  to  one  j  and,  therefore, 
Cdunot  be  accufed  of  the  lefs  pardonable  offence,  of  having  suUeufy  vmtk' 
drawn  himself,  in  a  moment  of  preiiing  danger. 

^  A  priori,  we  fliould  not  fuppole  that  to  promulgate  the  dodrines  of 
repoblicanifm,  or  difaffeciion,  would  be  the  furefl  mode  for  gaining  miiitf- 
terial  countenance.  But  in  the  latitude  of  politics,  we  may  fometimes  leant 
the  variations  of  the  practical  needle,  froip  theoretical  p6larity. 

''  Many,  (and  even  my  humble  felf  amongd  (he  number,)  if  their  prin- 
ciples would  permit,  could  take  this  road  to  influence  and  refped.  They 
could  either  hide  Ihemfelves  in  a  blinking  iilence,  from  the  difcufHoii  of  a 
decifive  meafure ;  and  then  tower  above  thole  whofe  firm  probity  wa&  their 
only  crime ;  or  they  could  promulge  the  diHoyal  code,  with  boldiiefs  e^'iuJ- 
•ling,  and  talent  (ealily)  exceeding,  what  any  of  the  candidates  for  (t»te 
honours  mav  have  df (played.  It  might  feem  ominous  and  fevere,  that 
loyalty  fliould  be  found  tp  be  an  impediment  to  advancentent,  and  a  fore- 
runner of  difgrace.  I  therefore  rejoice  tha\  in  this  country,  fuch  anoma- 
lies are  unfeen.  Surely  humhugging  is  one  of  the  mod  necelBury  arts  oTIife. 
If  he  who  is  ignorant  oif  it,  be.  only  laughed  at,  he  efcapes  with  fingular 
good  fortune." 

The  geotleman  here  alluded  to  as  <<  having  fultenly  withdrawn 
himfclf  in  a  nionf>ent  of  preiling  danger,"  we  apprehend  to  be,  Mr, 
Saukin,  formerly  Captain  of  the  Lawyer's  Cbrps ;  and  the  pro- 
mulgator of  the  dijloyal  code  ;  who  has  been  a  fuccefsful  ^'  candidate 
for  Sate  honours/'  we  fufpcdl  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Plunkktt, 
recently  appointed  Solicitor  General  1 1 !  But^  alas !  alas !  for  the 
caufe  of  poor  Loyalty,  Ireland  is  not  the  only  pTace  in  which  •*to 
promulgate  the  doftrines  of  republicanifm  or  difalFcaion/'  has  been 
•*  the  fiireft  mode  for  gaining  mininerial  countenance/*  In  Eng«- 
land,  we  have  a  Treafurer  of  the  Navy,  who  has  preached  up  **  par- 
liamentary reform,  i.  e.  annual  parliaments  and  uoiverfal  fufTragc," 
with  all  their  bleiTcd  accompanioients,  in  club<«,  and  cabals  of  all 
.  kinds.  Nay,  even  fince  his  appointment^  though  mute  as  a  moufe  in 
that  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  he. was  always  fo  clamorous,  till  the 
Miniiler /lopped  his  mouth  with  4000U  per  annum,  he  has  applauded 
the  fame  fentimeilts,  and  drank  the  fame  revolutionary  toafts.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  xht  folly  (to  ufe  the  moft  lenient  cxprefEon 
that  can  poflibly  be  applied  to  fuch  conduft)  of  rewarding  difloyalty, 
-  and  of  affording  every  poffible  difcouragement  to  men  of  found  prin- 
ciples and  independent  minds,  will  be  fcverely  fdt.    Heaven  avert 
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the  confequences  which  we  dread  from  fuch  impolitic^  and  unjuft, 
proceedings* 

Sbouid  Mr.  Scully's  pamphlet  find  its  way  to  England,  we  hope 
fome  loyal  bookfclier,  (and,  fortunately,  we  have  now  many  of  that 
defcription),  will  reprint  this  letter;  the  public  may  then  fay, 

*'  The  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  us/' 

The  author  of  this  letter  has  our  beft  thanks  f6r  his  manly  and  able 
txertion  in  that  caufe  which  every  good  fubje6l  muft  have  at  heart  s 
and  to  which  bis  pen  and  hand  are  alik^  devoted.  His  is  genuine  pa- 
triocifm,  the  legitimate  ofF^pring  of  a  found  hearty  and  an  independent 
fptrit' ! 


Broad  Grins ;  By  George  Coleman,  (the  younger),  comprifingy  with 
si£W  additidSuU  Tales  in  Verfey  tbefe  formerly  puUifoed  under  the  titk 
of  ^  My  Night  Gown  and  SBffcrs).  lamo.  Pp.  134.  5s.  Cadcll 
and  Davies.     i8o2. 

WE  have  (bme  apologies  to  make  to  the  mirthful  mufe  of  Mr. 
Coleman  for  having  fo  long  negleded  to  pay  our  devoirs  to 
her ;  but  much  gallantry  cannot  be  expeAed  from  grkve  Critics,  and 
if,  at  laft,  they  can  be  brought  to  tmile  on  the  frolics  of  fuch  a  Lady 
zs  this,  it  is  all  that  a  rational  Bard  can  reafonably  hope' for.  The  in- 
ducement t6  this  publication  is  thus'humoroufly  explained  by  the  au- 
thor in  his  "  Advertifement." 

"  My  bookfeilers  informed  me,  lately,  that  feveral  inquiries  had .  been 
made  for  '  My  Night  Gown  and  SUjtpcrs\ — but  that  every  cop^  had  been  fold 
— they  hftd  been  out  of  print  thele  two  years : — *'  Then  pubttdi  them*again/' 
laid  I,  boldly — (I  print  at  my  own  rilk) — and  with  an  air  of  triampb. — 
Medri.  Cadell  and  Davies  ajvtied  me  to  make  additions.  **  The /T^ri  is 
really  too  fhort,"  faid  Meffirs.  CadoU  and  Davics.  "  I  wifli.  Gentlemen/' 
retorned  I,  "  my  readers  were  of  your  opinion/'  "  I  protein,  Sir/'  faid 
they^  (and  they  averted  it  both  togetJier,  with  great  emphads),  "  you-  have 
but  Three  Tales**  I  told  them,  careletsly,  it  was  enough  for  the  greateA 
Bashaso,  among  modern  poets,  and  wiihed  them  a  good  morning.  When  a 
man,  as  Sterne  ob(er\'es,  **  can  extricate  himlelf  with  an  equivoque,  in  fucli 
an  unequal  match/'  (and  two  bookfeilers  to  one  poet  are  tremcndoos  odds  J, 
*'  he  is  not  ill  off;"  but  receding  a  little,  as  I  went  home,  I  began  (0  thinic 
my  pun  was  a  tile  one,  and  did  not  aflift  me,  one  jol,  in  ray  argument ; — 
and,  now  I  have  put  it  upon  paper,  it  appt»irs  viler  Hill ;  it  is  execrable. 
So,  without  much  further  reafbning,  I  fat  down  to  rhyming ;  a  rhyming, 
as  the  reader  will  fee,  in  open  defiance  of  all  reaeon — except  the  realbns  of 
>  Meiirs.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

"  Thus,  you  have  My  Nigh  Gown  and  Slippers,  with  additions ;  converted 
to  Broad  Grins  I  and  it^is  well  if  they  may  not  end  in  'iuideya'xns,  atlali  \ — 
Should  this  be  the  caie,  gentle  Reviewers,  do  Rot,  ungratefully',  attempt  to 
break  my  fleep,  (ywuiillfud  h  labour  lost),  becaufe  I  have  contributed  to 
yours.  .     , 
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We,  certainty,  have  not  felt  any  difpofition  to  yawn,  while  ffca^-* 
iDg  tlicfe  Bread  Grins,  which  have,  in  good  truth,  made  us  laugh 
flfioft  heartily.  Indeed^  it  is  impoffible,  we  apprehend,  not  to  be 
amufed  with  the  witty  quaimnefs,  well-turned  pleafantrics,  and  quicE 
fuccef  Hon  of  ludicrous  conn  pari  fons  and  illuftrations,  which  abound 
in  all  the  produ6tIons  of  this  writer*  We  canitot^  however,  but  re- 
prove him  for  occafional  fallics  of  licentioufnefs,  which  add  nothing 
to  the  wit  of  his  Tales,  while  they  detrsid  materially  from  their  rricrir. 
Nor  will  his  ingenious  reference  to  Swift  aiid  Sterne  in  the  leafl:  avaif 
him,  in  the  way  of  juftification :  If  a  praQice  be  bad  in  itfelf,  no 
authority  can  render  ifgood,  or  juftify  the  ufe  of  it.  We'  forbeai^ 
to  particularize  x\n  pafiages  to  which  we  allude,  for  obvrous  reafons^ 
they  cannot,  however,  efcape  the  eye  of -the  mod  fnaucntive  reader  f 
ihey  are,  indeed,  but  few  in  number ;  but,  in  a  writer  of  fo  nriuch 
genius  and  talents,  and  who  has  fuch  a  copiotis^fund  of  re;il  wit  and 
inofFenfive  pleafantrv,  at  his  command,  there  is  rto  excuf-  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  even  a  iingle  palTage  of  this  dcfcription.  Xbis  is  not  Hy* 
percrhicifm,  as  the  Bard  Himfclf,  in  his  ferious  moments,  w^arc  pcr- 
luadcd,  will  ccr.fcfs,.         .      .       • 

The  talc  of  the  Knight  and  the  Friar,  ts  told  with  great, hurpoiir, 
and  is  irrcfiflibly  ludicrous;  but  it  is  much  too  long  to  quote,  and 
no  part  can  weli  be  detached  from  it.  As  it  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
exhibit  a  fpc^imen  of  the  Bard's  fkill,  we  £hall  extra^  one  oi  the 
fhortcft  pieces  in  the  collection,  (though  certainly  not  the  b^tt)  called 
lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen. 

**  Who  has  e'er  bcea  in  London,  that  overgrown  place* 
Has  fcen  "  L^dghgs  to  Let''  fiare  him  full  in  tjje  face  ; 
Some  arc  good,  and  let  dearly ;  while  feme,  'tis  well  knowa. 
Are  fo  dear,  and  lb  bad,  they  are  bttil  let  alone. 

•'  Will  Waddle,  whole  temj  er  was  ftndious  and  lonely. 
Hired  lodgings  tiiat  look  Single  Gentlemen  only ;  • 
But  Will  was  (o  fat  he  appeared  like  a  ton  ; — 
Or  like  two  iingie  gentlemen,  rolrd  into  one. 

•'He  entered  his  rooms,  and  lo  bed  he  retreated  ; 
But,  all  the  night  long,  he  felt  fever'd,  and  heated ; 
And,  tho'  heavy  to  yveigh,^s  a  fcore  of  fat  (beep, 
He  was  not,  by  any  means,  heavy  to  fleep- 

"  Next  ni^ht  'twas  Ihe  fame ! — and  the  next ;— and  the  nest ; 
He  perfpir'd  like  nn  ox ;  he  was  nervous  nnd  vex'd ; 
Week  pats'd  alter  week ;  till,  by  weekly  fucceffion. 
His  weakly  condition  wis  palt  all  expretSon. 

**  In  fix  months,  his  acquaintance  began  much  to  doubl  him  ;    . 
For  his  (kin,  "  like  a  Lady's  loofc  gown,"  hung  about  him ;  » 
He  Tent  for  a  Do^lor  :  and  cried,  like  a  ninny, 
"  I  have  loft  many  pounds^— make  me  well — ^here's  a  guinea," 

^ "  The  Drclor  look'd  wife  :— "  A  (lowr  fever,"  he  faid, 
Pfefcrib'd  fu J.o.  iScks, — and  going  to  bed. 

•«  Sudorficks 


'*  Sodorificki  In  bed,*  exclaim'd  Will,  "  are  hnmbug* ;      ^ 
•♦  IVe  enough  of  them  there,  without  paying  for  drugs.* 

*'  Will.kick'd  out  the  Do.a6j :— but  when  ill  indeed^ 
£'en  difmiffiog  the  Dodlor  don't  WuMyx  fucceed;. 
So,  calling  his  Hoft,^ — he  faid — '*  Sip,  do  you  know, 
"  I'm  the  fat  Ungle  Gentleman,  fix  months  ago? 

"  Lcok'e,  landlord,  I  think,*  ar;jued  Will,  with  agria, 
"  That  with  hoiieft  intentions  you  firft  took  me  in; 
^  But  from  the  fiiH  night— and  to  fay  it  I'm  bold^- 
**  1  have  been  fo  d-— nd  hot,  that  Vm  fare  I  caught  cold.* 

"  QuQth  tW  Landlord^''  -  till  now,  I  ne'er  had  a  dirpute ; 
^  IVe  let  lockings  ten  yesnti  I'm  a  Baker 4a  boot;' 
"  Jn  airing  your  Iheets,  Sir,  my  wife  is  no  Hoven^  ^  .    . 

*  And  .your  bed  is  immediately-M)ver  my  Qven." 

"  The  orcn!!  !*  fays  Wifl— fay«  th6  Holt,  •*  Why  thlapaiTion? 
*'  In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fafliion. 
*'  Why  focrnfty,  good  Sirr*  "Zounds,"  cries  Will,  in  a  taking,  ; 
"  Who  would'nt  be  cfufty,  with  half  a  year's  baking?^ 

*'  Will  paid  for  his  rooms  ;-H:ried  the  Hofl,  with  a  (heer, 
.  "  ..Well,  I  fee  you've  been^W^r^  aKO£^  half  a  year,'' 
"  Friend,,  we* can't  well  agree"—"  Yet  no  quarrel"-^WiU  faid,    ' 
"  But  I *d  rather  nqi/ierisb,  while  3fOU  makeyour  hreadJ* 
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SrirfMcmMrs  rfike  Rigb  Hmimrabk  Henry  jiddington^s  JdmimsiraUmi,  thrtugk 
ike  Fvjl  Ftfucn^  Mmhs  from  its  Cemrnencement.     tfvo.    Pp.  235.    6s.'  Cadeil  - 
andDavies.     1802*  ^ 

WHOEVER  expels  to  find,  in  this  book,  an  impartial  diTculIion  of 
Mr.  Addington'«  merits  as  a  roinlder,  or  a  fair  and  candid  examina- 
tion of  his  meafures,  will  begrievoully  difappointed.  It  ought,*  indeed,  to 
be  called  a  Chronological  Statement  of  Political  Occurrences^  intei's/tersed  "vaitk  coni* 
tntmlaiwy  Reflections  on  the  Conduct  of  Mr,  Jddington,  The  fads  are  compiledi> 
and  the  reports  of  the  fpeeches  in  Parliament,  abridged,  from  the  newfpa- 
pers ;  but  fo  partial  is  the  author,  that  while  he  gives  at  fom(^  length*  and 
mtheir  words,  the  fentiments  of  rainifters  and  their  fupporlers,  as  delivered 
in  Parliament,  he<never  Tuffers  their  opponents  to  f'peak  for  thcmfblvcs,  but 
Comprelles  his  account  of  their  arguments  in  very  few  words,"  and  that  ac* 
count  is  by  no  means  corred.  In  fliort,  he  is  the  panegyrift  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  and  fo  much  of  a  political  optimiil,  that,  not  only 'whatever  th© 
Minilter  has  done,  (without  a  folitary  exception)  is,  in  his'  cllimation,  the 
bed  that  could  be  done,  but  that,  had  his  condudt  been  in  any  refpe6^  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was,  had  the  negociation  for  peace  been  opened  foon.er 
or  protra6ied  longer,  had  more  been  conceded  or  more  been  retained,  the 
honour,  the  dignity,  the  fafety,  and  the  welfare  of  tlie  country  would  nor, 
ia  his  opinion^  hare  be<jn  fo  well  provide)!  for.  The  flu^le  excejitisn  to  which 
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vfe  refer  IS  the  alfcratibn  of  Mr.  Pitt's  fydem  in  relpedl  of  the  application 
of  the  iinking  fund.  "  It  was  originally  propofed,  that  when  the  old  link- 
ing fund  riiouid  amount  to  Ibar  millions^  aU  the  growing  produce  bej'ond 
that  Uiouki  be  applied  to  the  repeal  of  the  moil  burthenfome  taxes.  It  is 
now  intended  that  (Ue  old  and  new  finking  funds  Qwll  be  confolidated,  and 
pioceed»  without  an^'  abatenant  of  taKet»  till  the  national  d^bt  is  annilit- 
latcd«  an  event,  which  may  be  eflfedled  in  the-coorfe  of  45.  years,  even  al- 
though we  Ihouid,  in  the  interval,  borrow  an  100«000«QOOl/' 

The  author  condemns  the  plan  for  annihilating  the  National  Dabtr  and 
afTigns  focne  Jdory  plaufibte  reafons  in  (upport  of  his  opinion,  but  he  ap* 
proves  of'ihe  projed  ti^r  diroinilhing  it.  On  the  wtfdom,  and  even  necef*^ 
ii(y,  of  the  latter,  inde«d>  there  cannot  fabfift  two  ofiinions;  but  in  reipedl 
of  the  former  a  dii&reftce  of  opinion  may  very  rcafonably  fttbnil.  '  fbe 
objedtous  to  the  total  annihilation  of  th^  debt  nave  been  very  frequently, 
and  very  forcibly  urged;  Sir  Robert  Peel^  4iKleed,  in  a  pamphlet  publilbed 
feverai  years  ago,  endc^avoured  to  prove  "  the  National  Debt  a  National 
Benefit  ;'*  but  this  alTertion  is  to  be  received  with  confiderable  modifica- 
tions ;  it  may  be  a  benefit  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  extent  is  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  iame  cbntiderations  which  regulate  the  extent  of  the  iffue  of 
bank  notes.  But,^  that  we  flipuld»  on  no  account,  diminidi  our  permanent 
taxes,  until  the  national  debt  be  extingoifhed,  ts  a  pofition  to  the  jufcice  of 
which  we  cannot  podibly  accede.  Let  us  a(k,  en  what  prineiple  of  equity, 
policy ,«  or  expediency,,  can  we^  the  prefent  generation,  be  called  upon  to 
bear  the  whole  of  tbofe  burdens  ^hieh  were  incurred  in  defending  the 
dearefi  rights  and  intereAs,  and  even  the  political  exiflence,  of  the  coun- 
try ?  UnJefs  we  admit  that  our  poAerity  can  have  no  interefl  in  the  pfe<^ 
fervation  of  thefe,  it  never  can  be  contended,  with  any  (hew  ef  reafon  or 
of  juilice,  that  they  oaeht  to  he  exempt  froni  every  portion  of  theexpence, 
which  hasbe^n  incurred  in  prefcrvine  them.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  was  a  moti 
wife  plan,  for  while  it  provided  for  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  debt,  it 
provided  alfo,  for  an  object  of  almoft  equal  necellity,  the  diminution  of  exn 
tiling  burdens;  and,  by  that  means,  reconciled  the  nation  to  the  prefent 
fupport  of  thofe  burdens*  Whereas  a  benefit,  fo  remote  as  not  to  be  felt 
for  Hve  and  forty  years,  has  nothing  conciliatory,  nothing  pleaiing,  nothing- 
alluring  in  it.  The  one  difplays  the  wifdom  of  an  able  financier,  whedigelU 
a!I  his  plans,  and  looks  forward  to  confequence^,  both  proximate  and  dil- 
tant ;  while  the  other  betrays  the  crude  notions  of  an  inexperienced  mini- 
fier,  compelled,  by  his  ofBce,  to  difcufs  a  fubjedl,  which  he  is  not  qualified, 
either  by  education  or  habit,  to  underAand.  Confidering,  as  we  do,  the 
determination  of  making  no  abatement  of  the  taxes,  as  pregnant  with  very 
mifchievous  effedt,  we  moA  Arenuoufly  condemn  it,  andearneAJy  hope  that 
tlie  error  of  it  will  be  fpeedily  acknowledged. 

In  his  very  brief  account  of  the  ads  ofaggreAion,  on  the  part  of  France, 
which  provoked  !he  laA  war,  the  author  very  properly  notices  the  two  of- 
liin  five  decrees  of  November  and  December,  1792,  which  have  given  rife 
to  fo  much  difcuflion.  But  we  take  leave  to  alk  him  with  what  confifuticy 
he  can  befiovv  his  ummalified  praifes  and  admiration,  on  a  peace,  which 
leaves  thefe  abominable  decrees  as  nnich  in  force  as  they  were  in  1793,  for 
tbi'v  are,  at  this  moment,  as  much  in  force  as  any  other  laws  of  the  French 
leptthfic,  enaded  during  the  worft  parts  of  the  revolution,  and  not  fpecifically 
re}K;aled  b)  iheConful.  , 

In  adverting  to  the  fcnfelcfs  joy  displayed  on  the  conclufion'of  the  peace, 

he 
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lie  iays^  ^  Theiriumtnationsiti  IheeveBing  were  tcnerab  and  more  bril- 
liant than  ever  had  been  exhibited  on  an)'  occafion. '  This  is  notorioufiy  un- 
true.     On  the  happy  account  of  I  he  King's  recovery  (and  indeed  on  leveral 
Other  oocafions)  the  1  laminations  werp  more  g<g;)eral  throughout  the  king- 
dom, in  the,  proportion  oft  atlcafi>  a  hundred  to  one,  and,  in  point  of  bril- 
liancy, as  fupenor  as  theiipftt  KA^^^fiamltau  (o  Chat  ofa  wsh^Ugku    On  Mr. 
Addfiigion^s  adertion  that  £«  arrangement  in  refpe^t  of  ivlaltji  ha^ji  been  re- 
teived  with  fittigfaclioo  andgiatitudcbytheMaltefe  them.'elvcs,  we  Ibrbeat 
toconinient>  fince  that  queition  lias  been  pkiced  in  a  proper  |K>int  of  view 
by  the  publication  of  the  fentiments  of  thofe  iaraeMaltcte;   nor  thai!  we 
now  difcufk  the*  propriety  of  paying  for  the  fupport  of  the  Rullian  priibnera 
in  Fiance*  nor  the  Minilier's  declaration,  that  "  in  calculadng  ihe  proba- 
ble duration  of  the  peace,  we  may  aOign  it  a<i  long  an  exillence  as  any  peace 
concloded  in  the  laft  century."    We  Ihallonly,  in  anfwcr  to  the  queftioa 
of  his  paiHfgyriii:,  '•  would  it  not  have  been  iniquitous/  had  .we  refufed  toi 
indemnify  France  for  fupporting  RuHian  iN-ifonei-s,  who  had  been  troops  in 
our  pay  ?"  juft  obfervfe,  that  Buonaparte  had  clothed  thelc  fahic  prifoners, 
and  made  his  kind  treatment  and  Jiberation  of  tliem,  a  merit  with  the  em- 
peror Paul,  an<l  one  of  his  means  for  indoting  that  Prince  to  commence  hof- 
tilities  againd  this  cQim<ry,  and,  had  liis  life  been   prolonged,  ihe  very 
troops  in  que/! ion  would,    in  all  probability,  have  been  employed  againit 
i»s!    All  his  other  intatcgatcries  might  be  asealily,  and  as  fatislacloriiy,  an? 
fwercd;  but  the  talk  is  44t' prc-ent  unnert-lfarvi  and  certainly  unplfafant.— ^ 
He  will  find  nobody,  at  this  time,  webeiicvc,  to  agree  with  him,  that,  *'  Of 
all  objedlions  to  the  definitive  treaty,  rone  were  iu  gronnd'efs,  and  there- 
fore none  fo  unrcafonable,  as  tfioie  whifh  ore  made  Co  the  Surrender  of 
Walta/'     More  unqualified  panegyric,  and  more  i'lilfome  adulation,   ihaix 
Ibis  voiume  contains^  it  has  net,  fortutiatcJv,  been  our  lot,  to  meet  with 
©flate.  / 

ReJUctions  on  iJu  Cames  tf  the  fireient  War  'saiih  France.     By  John  Adolphus,. 
Efq.     8vo.    pp.  i8j.     2s.     Hatchard.     JdO:^.     - 

MR.  ADOLPHUS  is  another  political  optiraifl  who  panegyrifes  the  mi* 
uiftcrs,  on  the  fame  ground  as,  tnoujrh  with  greater  ability,  and  more  can- 
dour, toward^  their  opponents'and  them,  the  author  of  the  memoirs  re- 
viewed in  the  preceding  article.  To  defend  them  againft  the  charge  of  hur* 
t)'ing  the  nation  into  a' war,  and  of  being  ai^ious  to  renew  hotiilities,  is  a 
kind  of  Quixotic  attack  upon  windmills ;    for  no  man  in  his  fcnfes  ever 

•  thought  of  preferring  fuch  a  chargt^  ognind  them*  His  defence  of  tliem* 
fcowever,  againfl  the  lying  accnfations  of  the  Confular  writers  in  France, 
IS  not  fo  unnecedary,  and  is  conduced  with  equal  ipirit,  talent,  and  fuccefs.. 

^iiectins  cm  tite  Uie  Ekcti<ms tn tfie  County  of  Cttmbric^^e :  ^itk  incidental  Rev.arH 
^thejkreient  State  of  the  ]Slati<m>  By  a  Freeholder  of  that  County.  8vo. 
P^4fl.     Is.  6d.     Hatchard.     \%0'i. 

THE  Bemsrkt  mentioned  in  the  title  page  as  iaciJpital,  occupy  the  greater 
iKtrt  of  the  pamphlet,  while  the  Reflecti^s  rather  appear  to  be  incident  aL  As 
lar  as  we  can  underhand  the  objecl  of  t he fe  Reflections,  the  lubOance  of 
we  auVhor*s  complaint,  it  is  this,  that  the  independence  of  the  county  of 

•  Cambridge  has  been  deAioyed4>y  ioto»  VvaA  ofa  compromife  between  Sir 
Henry  Peyton  ^nd  Mr.  Charles  York«,  the  prelent  Secretary  of  State  for  the  ' 

»o.  ixiv.  vo;l.  XVI.         NO  •       Horn* 
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Koine  Department,  and  one  of  the  members  for  Cambndgtfliire.  The 
terms  of  lliis  compromife,  however,  arc  rather  hinted  at  llian  ilated  ;  bnt 
from  the  CLinfiircs  bvillied  on  Sir  Henry  Peyton  for  relinquilhing  the  conlefi 
at  tlic  late  olc':iion,  and. from  fbme  other  obfervations  refpeding  Iiini  an^ 
^Ir.  Yofke,  it  v\  ould  appear,  (hat  tl:e  former  had  been  induced  lo  reliiiquilh 
Ijy  a  pomife  of  future  llipport  from  the  latter,  whenever  a  vacancy  fiiould 
be  occaiioncd  bv  his  elevation  to  a  peerage.  While  we  admire  the  inde- 
pendent fpirit  of  the  author,  and  acquie'ce  fn  thejuftice  of  many  of  his  rt> 
llcciions  icf^KC^ing  county  eleclions  in  general,  it  woijld  require  nvuch  fulkx 
infVirmjitlon  than  his  j)amphlet  afTord-;,  to  convince  us  of  the  exigence  oflbr 
evil  which  he  fo  emphatically  deplores.  Certain  it  is  that  Ihe  county  couid 
not  have  a  more  worthy,  nor  a  more  able  reprefentatlve,  than  Mr.  Yorkc*, 
nor  one  lefs  likely,  from  his  general  charad^r,  his  known  principles,  and 
liis  political  condu(5l,  to  concur  in  any  fcheme  for  the  deftruction  of  tlie  in- 
dependence of  that  couhtv,  or  of  any  other. 

Thcautiior's  Rcmarh  confill  chiefly  of  *'  a  few  ftridurcs  on  a  paipplet 
lately  publidxd,  with  corfory  remarks,  &c/'  *  which  pamplet  is  entitled  to 
confidcratlon,  more  from  its  having  apparently  come  from  the^Ff  icis:a  of 
thif  miniftcf,  than  from  any  inlrinlic  merit. 

"  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  obferves,  amongfl  his  other  remarks,  that 
tyhoevcr  fupj)ored  the  late  'peace  was  to  endure  a  moment,  was  not  one  of 
Mr.  Addingt(Mi's  fools,  hut  Nature's  fools-" 

The  pamphleteer  was  little  aware,  at  the  time  hte  penned  t!li.<  notable  pa- 
ragraph, tiial  he  was  lavidiing  his  fiupid  abufe  on  the  objed  of  his  own  pa- 
nc'gyric,  and  calling  Mr.  Addington  himPjlf  one  of  Nature's  fools ;  for  llir 
Minifler,  asobiervedin  a  preceding  article,  faid,  in  one  of  his  fpeechcs,  on 
tliis  very  peace,  "  in  calculating  thept^babk  duration  of  it,  'sve  maj  assign  it  s$ 
long  an  esiflence  as  any  peace  Concluded  in  the  laft  century.*' 

*'  What  privilege",  "our  Freeholder  adds,    "Mr.   Addington  had  in   h:S 

i;ecent  appointment  of  creating  fools  beyond  any  of  his  predece/Ibrs  inofEct;, 

IS  amongll  the  fecret  articles  ot  the  treaty  ;  he  has  been  more  unfortunate, 

,  indeed,  than  former  Minifters,  if  he  has  not  found  fome  already  furniihed  to 

his  hand.  '  ,, 

'»  This  diftinftlon  of  folly  reminds  me  of  that  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
who  obferves,  that  himfclf  does  it  more  naturally,  but  the  clown  with  \\\t 
better  grace  ;  but,  it  may  beafked,  what  inlfoduced  Mr.  Addington  lo  th« 
rank  ot  Prime  Miniftcr  but  the  peace  ?  Havt;  his  family  honour*  iheallicir 
root  in  foll^'  ?  Is  tlie  world  to  allbmble,  and  conclude  the  moft  Ibleum  com* 
pad  known  in  the  univcrfe,  and  never  was  there  a  compact  in  which  th« 
woj  Id  Was  more  intcjrefted,  to  adl  a  farce,  or  to  aggrandize  a  lamily -railed  by 
this'vchicleof  wind,  to  the  pinnacheof  greatncls? 

"  Mr,  Pitt  is  defcribed  as  polfefling  cloquentiie  satis,  sa/iieiitia Jtarum  ;  the 
Aiiniflor  as  exclaiming,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  ope  my  mouth  ief 
no  dog  Imrk."  Mr.  Pitt  may  noAv  fay,  indeed,  all  the  littkj  dogs.  Tray, 
Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  bark  at  me."  *  But  I  will  treat  the  Aliniuer  more 
libeTalJy,  and  I  believe  more  jultly  than  his  friend.  An  indilcreet  friend  is 
t^orfc  ihae  an  enemr,  though  \  am  tar  from  being  an  enemy  to  Mr,  Ad- 
dington, hs  long  ac  it  Iball  appear  he  bears  good  will  to  his'country.  It 
is  not  by  detraction  from  the  characters  of  men,  pretty  well  aicertaiiicd  in 
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their  good  and  evil  to  the  country,  he  can  hope  to  raife  any  foundation  ot* 
merit.  His  ministry  roufl  be  a  miniflry  not  of  words  but  ot'decds.  I  will- 
ftltow  him  what  I  beiicvc  he  pollelles,  good  meaning;  that  is,  indeed,  the 
fiapie  lupport  of  tiis  power.  I  will  believe  that  his  wilh  is,  h  s  admini- 
ftiatioii  (hou!d  not  be  infignificant,  not  merely  advantageous  to  his  own  fa- 
mily, but  beneficial  to  the  public. 

*'  It  is  ridiculous  to  claim  any  merit  from  the  acceptance  of  \\y2'  office  of 
Prime  Miniller,   to  ftale  that  the  public  good  was  the  Ible  object  ofhis  hav- 
ing fubmitted  to  the  yoke.     In  Mr.  Pitt's  firft  appointment  to  tlie  •Hicc  of 
Prime  MintHcr,  he  accufed  Mr.  Fox  of  inordinate  ambition)  in  the  warmth 
ot  debate,  ilich  a-*  Mr.  Addinglon  may  expect  to  fuftain  from  difappoinle^l 
cmipeiilor^,   who  have  the  prelumpiioa  la  imagine,  not  with  Itanding  tiie 
difplay  of  knowledge,  expcricnt'e,  &:c.   fo   lavilhly  bellowed  on  him  by  ' 
his  panyg4?rif{  :   they  are  not  much  infeiior  to  him  in  tirty  refpecl,  but  that 
of  court  favour.      When  Mr.  Fox  was  fo  accufed,  his  reply  was,  "  Shall  [ 
be  accufed  of  ambilion'by  a  man  who  has  miide  himfelf  Prime  Minilter  of 
the  country  at  fbur-and- twenty  r*'     Mr.  Addington,  though  itialure  in  life, 
K  ftiU  tt  non-adult  in  politics.    Will  Mr.  Addington  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart 
andfay,  ambition  was  abfent  from  his  (nind,  when  he  accepted  this  office, 
weijrhty  at  all  times,  but  more  than  ufually  ponderous  at  the  moment  of  hi$ 
w'ceptaitce?     Let  him  not  affert  it ;  if  he  Ihould  do  it,  he  will  be  dilbelievcd.   ' 
But  his  panegyrift  is  as  injudicious  in  his  cenfureof  his  enemies  as  his  praile 
of  his  friends.     ••  Praife  undeferved  is  fatire  indifguife;"  his  fear  magni- 
^  fe  the  importance  of  Jiis  enemies,  and  his  confellion  gives  them  an  impor- 
tance they  do  not  poilef*,  but  which  they  may  be  very  willing  Ihouid  pafs 
current  in  the  world". 

In  his  animadverfions  oh  f^veral  political  Characters,  the  "  Freeholder" 

fetts  into  the  very  (iime  error  which  he  here  reprobates  in  the  minilerial  pa- 

JJ^Kyrift  ;  (or  he  is  occaiionally  "  as  injudicious  in  his  ccnfure  of  his  enemies 

a5  his  praife  of  his  friends."    For  inftance,  heccnfures  moll  unjuftly,  and 

wort  acrimonioudy.   Lord  Grenvifle,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,    Mr.  Wind-    ' 

ham.  Lord  Hardwicke,   and  Lord  Re.!efdale;  and   praifes,    as  unjulHy, 

Melfr*.  Tierney,.  Fox,  and  She.idan.     When  he  talks  of  Lord  Grciiville'^s 

"  fiidious  ^bu:e  of  his  abilities,"  and  ridicules  the  idea  of  blending  •'  the 

Pitt's  and  the  Grenville's  together,**  he  only  betrays  his  own  impotence  of 

mveclive,  and  ignorance  of  the  prefent  ilate  of  political  parties.     When  he 

fayi,  in  applying  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Burke  to  his  friend  Mr.  Windham, 

'*  '['^^nngs  into  politics  nothing  but  the  palhons  they  excite  ;    he  is,  unin- 

teUi^ble  in  eUbMe,  and  imprndicahle  in  aclion,  ill  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of 

wankihd,  either  with  refpe6t  to  his  countryn^en  or  foreigners ;  he  is,  a  rara 

»▼!»,  and  who  fliould  build  hi«  nell  alone ;"  we  fliall  only  obferve  to  him, 

IJ"*^  ^ he  reverfe  of  this  picture  would  be  a  much  more  faithful  portrait  of 

Mr* Windham,  and  that,  if  thtir  diliinguiQied  orator  be  really  "  unintelligi- 

We  in  debate"  to  the  Freeholder,  it  mufr  proceed  from  the  liupidity  of  |he 

l*^t«r,  and  not  from  any  dbfect  in  the  oratorical  jjowers  of  the  former,    as 

^'Wy  man  mult  acknowledge  who  has  either  heard  or  read  Mr.  Wmdham's 

jpetches,  and  whofe judgement  is  not  warped  by  prejudice.     Mr.  Pitt,  for- 

wHuh,  has  become  '*  a  6ab6ler--^^  mere  prater  in  committees  !"    Now  for  a 

Jpwrimenofhis/pr^//^.*    •' Mr.  Sheridan  (lands,  to  the  (hame  of  Britain  be 

»l  Ipoken,  the  only  genuine  politician  of  the  day,  &c."    "  Mr.  Sheridan,  as 

*Hitician,  is  pure;  he  has. the  merit  of  fwrm/^»ry,  where  will  you  find  it 

«"evvliere."    And  this  lo<i  afler  liavtng  readCobbett's  Lettei:8,  (in  his  Poli- 
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tical  Re^jin^r)  to  Mr.Sl^ri^an,  (which  the  author  «vkle»t}y  bas)«  where Ibist 
afi Durable  prooH*  qf  that  dramatic  Senator's  cm:sirfaKy,  are  exhibited! — 
''  He  cxulu,  with  the  triumph  ofa  partiiaa,  in  the  prol'pecl  of  a  bookfraa 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Fox  !  **  What  delight  to  fe^  Dalrymple  confoanded,  ami 
traced  to  dete6^ion,  by.  fo  keen  an  iHvelli^tor !" — Riium  teneatis  !  Lof4 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  too,  comes  in  for  no  imall  portion  of  our  Freeholder'i 
prailes  f — But  the(e  are  too  grofs  to  tranfcribe.  *'  MriTierney,**  vre  now 
learu,  to  our  utter  ailoniOimeTit,  "  has  had  the  (ingular  felicity,  in  bis  po- 
litical progrefs,  of  purifying  the  conftitution" ; !  !!  while  *'  Mr.  Hawkins 
Rrowne"  one  of  the  moil  iiidej^ndcnt  and  refpeclable  charadters  in  theSc^ 
nate,  is  ""  a  job^promoter"  and  **  has  deteriorated  tlie  coo  ft  itution*' ! 

So  much  for  our  author^  taJcnt  in  the  delineation  ofpoliltcal  cbaraflers^ 
in  which,  however,  it  is  but  juft  to  remark,  that . he  is  lefs.  indifcriiBinaitt 
in  liis  ceni'urcs,  than  iv;  is  in  Ivs  pfaifes,  though  equally  injodicious^  in  bolh. 
Nor,  thougJi  we  diflcr  from  him  eiTenlially  in  many  refpedts,  do  wc  meaa 
to  impeach  either  his  abilities  cr  his  independence. 

In  adverting  to  Mr.  Piti's  firfi  entrance  into  power,  and  to  fbe  abttfc  of 
him  in  the  pamphlet  before  mentioned;  be  makes  tlie  following  obfer- 
vjitions. 

"  There  were  then  no  JenkinfoiiSfc  &c.  and  well  for  bin>  would- it  hav* 

l^een,  had  there  been  none  fubfequently,  and  had  he  depended  on  his  owa 

Arength  and  the  fupport  of  his  countrymen.     T/tf^  thrall  him  out  of  oflice; 

".  there  was  the  \und  un^en"  that   ('^bvertcd  his  power.     But  this  wrilcr 

ooncludt;*  with  producing  Mr.  Addingtpn  as  the  King's.  fer^Tint.     So  was 

Mr.  Pi  it ;  he  pre  c»vcd  his  fovereign  from  the  eflecls  of  a  calamity  iiifli^ed 

on  him  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  there  was  liillt;hope 

of  hi*  being  reintlatcd  in  his  original  fituation;    when  the  medical  ./in«fi» 

was  Ijrued,  declaring  that  the  Kingydifeafe  became  tlic  more  iocurable  a> 

the  figns  of  convulcJcence  appeared.     Tiianki  to  the  interfereiice  of  Mn 

L'weilen  and  the  c:ountry  gentlemen  in  the  latf  refort; — IJiC  fovereign  of  Ui© 

couniry  obtaiped  ii.<i  jii/ticc  due  to  the  meancft  pea'ant,  and  ettMincipa/i<«i» 

i;i(3  as  the  ^^utcs  of  the  prilon-houfc*  were  clofing  on  him,  probably  fcreveri 

Tills  V/3S  il>e  work  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Thuriow — *•  D^sine  Tyduien  mar 

suare,^*    They  are  now  both  equally  involved  in  the  fl>adeof  fequertrationj* 

a  fiCvto  they  might  not  iij  eafily  have  experienced,  had  they  not  been  fepa- 

ralcd  fiom  each  oAher  in  the  courfe  of  their  political  career.     Butaoibi/iOf!, 

like  the  Turk,  bears  no  brother  near  the  throne.     Their  efforts,   however, 

when  united,  cleared  **  with  euphrary  and  rue,  the  vifual  nervt:*'  in  lb© 

jiluftrious  ohjeiSl  ol  their  core  r — ior  he  had  much  tp  lee.    He  has  lived  to  fee 

tlie  viclorie.N  of  I^ord  Ihlowe,  St.  Vincent,  Aboukir,  and  the  pre.ervatiou  of 

E<jvpl  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  .  Hisconvalefcence  has  l>een  the  convaJc/cenoe 

of  the  empire.     Had  he  been  then  confined  in  lus  palace  like  or.e  oX  the  R.M 

Fainrans  m  Francx*,  he  would  have  doled  his  a^ual  reign  in  calam^ity  coffl- 

mon  to  the  kingdom  as  well  as  himfelf.     He  has  lived  to  wiiln€iiAro«re  la* 

\«)u.ahle  courfe  of  fortune;  may  his  career  conclude  with  glory  uneclipfed! 

The  meridian  of  his  life  was  oblcured  by  the  lofs  of  America.    His  cve/»'njC» 

I  mean  tiie  pe  itnJ  fub'eqneut  to  hisconvalefcence,  has  been  marked  with 

aI!  the  jTCMUiine  radiance  of  thy  feLting  fun. 

Mr.  Addirgton,is  to  learn  he  is  hwi  servus  sfrvvrum ;  the  Jenkinfons  maj 
at  any  time  ."Mid  hini  to  join  his  late  friend  in  the  Elyllan  fields,  delcribcd 
by  lii-s  pane^g^rill.  Whit  is  lo  protect  him  from  bis  fiOe?  Hi^  finglc  ftrtrng^* 
'^  Man  but  mxili  ajjaiiWt  hjs  bre^lt#  his  occupation's  gone,"  Can  liis  fri«wi 


Mr.Ticrney,  whpfe  talents  arc  the  only  talents  of  the  adminiftration  (and 
dierefdi^  i«  he  not  iH  intrbducx.Hi  into  the  cabinet,  and  placed  in  an  ollicb, 
for  the  diicharge  of  whicti  he  nray  be  cdnlidercd  as  competent),  fave  hin\ 
ftora  a  reverfe  of  fortune?  It  mky  be  4*aid  of  him  what  was  laid  ofSir  John 
Miller,  at  the  time  he  was  calculating  the  weiglits  and  uieafiires— "  That 
|[enilc82an  has  not  weight  enough  to  carry  that  mealure;'*  but  ability  and 
mduftry  are  ever  ferpectable.  From  theie  con:iderations  is  Mr.  Tierne^  r^- 
fpedabJe.  His  nuptial  preient,  don  dts  noces,  I  like  not.  If  it  is  the  gift  of 
another,  it  comes  with  an  ill  o;nen  on  hisintroduclion  into  the  management 
t)f  aHdiis,  1  mean  the  tax  on  the  funds.  Is  there  any  thing  ingenious  in  the 
fuggeiHon  ?  There  is  not ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  great  ignorance  and 
preiumpiion.  The  funds  of  Great  Britain  have  been  the  funds  of  the 
world;  they  W4I!  ceafe  to  be  fo,  I  fear,  from  the  periad  of  the  preibnt  lax 
— If  he  to  givfc^p  the  mafteNfpring  of  his  political  iniLrument  to  gain  a  riglit 
•toexeicile  himfelfupon  it?     Dire  alternative  I 

"*  Efurit  iniacbm  Paridi  ni  vendat  Agaven." 

"  But  I  am  willing  to  believe  Mr.  Tierney,  is  not  the  author  of  this  mea- 
Ibre,  though  lie  certainly -pjirtakes  in  the  guilt  of  concurring  in  it.  Mr. 
Tierney  mult  know  his  eRiination  with  tlie  public  will  de|>enci  upon  the  due 
cxercife  of  his  talents ;  let  him  proceed  accordingly.  He  has  got  m)ld  of.a 
place  he  does  not,  I  believe,  intend  to  part  with,  nor  is  it  my  widi  he 
iliould;  but  let  him  remembt^r  he  refls  on  his  abilities  and  conduct  alone: 
he  has  not  a  tingle  political  frfend  himfclf,  and  he  is  at  this  time  the  iingle 
auxiliary  Mr.  Addinglon  can  boafi." 

Again,  - 

**  Junius  ob(erves  of  Mr.  Home,  that  he  begins  to  hate  him  as  cordiaHjr 
IS  ifhcjiad  Iwjcn  his  friend ; — but  Mr.  Addinglon  does  not  fpeak  of  Mr,  Pitt 
a«  many  did  of  Sejanus  on  his  fall :  Nunquam  amavi  kunc  lunnincm; — he  doc*s 
not  lay  tWs  :  on  the  contrary,  be  fays,  "I'his  man  was  my  patron,  he  intro- 
duced me  into  the  world,  and  firft  taught  mankind  to  know  me ;  or  rather 
before  1  was  known,  butjufl  entered  into  Parliament,  he  placed  me  in  the 
moll  honDurablc  and  one  of  the  mott  lucrative  fituations  in  (he  kingdom,     I 
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beg  pardon  for  ipeakingin  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Addington  himfelf.  Thewnter 
1  conceive  to  have  ehlirely  adopted  the  fentiments  of  the  Minifier.  The 
merit  of  the  pamphlet  confifis  in  its  having  developed  the  fecrets  of  the  inte- 

I  tior  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  Adminifrration.  1  (hall, 
therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  confidcring  the  fcntimt*nls  of  the  author  as  the 
fentiments  .of  the  Minifter;  ifluMild  I  err,  the  public  will  think  of  me  ac- 
cordingly.    The  author  of  them  I  conceive  to  be  near  the  perfon  of  Mr. 

.    Adilington;  if,  indeed,  it  fhould  happen  to  be  the  brother  or*  Mr.  Adding- 

'  ton,  that  would  b^  proving  nothin;;.  Ih  could  know  nothing  of  the  fecrets 
of  his  brother.  Every  thing  in  this  Adminifiralion  is  perJonal,  and  the 
world  is  not  a  flep  farther  than  if  it  had  been  written  by  one  of  the  family  of 

I  tHeRofes,  and  had  lels  connexion  with  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Addington  than 
that  ofAmadisde  Gaul*." 

Out  readers  ffoni  thele  extra^s,  may  form  a  competent  judgment  of  ihefe 
^(Peciions  and  Remarks,  which,  notwithftanding  their  defects,  are,  evidently, 

I     the  produtlion  of  no  common  writer  of  political  pamphlets. 

I         *  This  is  in  ojjtris  su6secivis  of  the  younger  Rofe ;  he  is  a  young  man  of  ta» 
I     lcnt%  and  an  auilior  of  no  contemptible  promife, 
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OhfervAiions  en  the  Reftri&ion  of  Volunteer  Corps :  oeing  a  foftcrxft  to  om  Ai- 
drefs  io  ibe  People  of  ibt  United  Kwgdom  of  Great  Britmn  and  Ireland,  m 
I  tbe  threatened  invafwn,     8vo.     Pp.  12.     2d.  or  J  2s.  per  100.      Dowocsi 
1S03. 

THESE  judicious^ obfervations  are  well  calculated  to  anfwcr  the  had-' 
able  inteation  of  rec  )nciling  the  Volunteer  Corps  to  that  lirnitairon  of  ihcit 
numbers,  which  recently  canfed  a  conliderable  tlegree  of  dhratisfadiNO. 
Though  we  cannot  fully  agree  with  the  author  in  a  complete  jufiificauoa 
of  the  Conduct  of  miuillers  on  this  point,  (ince  we  think  ihey  ought  to  have 
been  more  explicit  in  their  original  invitation  to  thcpeoplp  to  take  up  arms, 
yet  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  his  obfervaiions  are  extremely  forcible,  and 
can  fcarccly  fail  to  produce  the  delircd  t^tOi.  The  authors  objedlions, 
(in  a  note),  to  the  ufe  of  French  words,  which  we  have  often  urged,  are 
both  jull  and  nece(rary,and,  ^ve  hope,  will  have  due  weight. 

**  In  uling  the  term  levy  in  maf,  1  cannot  help  exprefling  the  fatisfadioa 
I  feel  in  rejeding  the  French  term,  which  has  been  generally  employed  oo 
this  occafion.  Not  being  at  all  dilpofcd  to  compliment  the  natural  and 
implacable  enemies  of  my  country,  by  fubftituting  their  language  for  our 
own,  I  lament  the  pradice  which  prevails  among  us,  of  interlarding  our 
difcourfe  with  French  phrafcs.  Nor  is  it  without  concern,  that  I  fee  Eog- 
li(h  writers  debafe  their  own  language,  by  uftng  fivch  Frenchified  terms,  as 
**  to  [folate^'*  and  "  to  paralyje^  when  the  fiiaie  ideas  might  be  much  bet- 
ter ^xprefled  in  genuine  Englilh,  by  the  verbs  to  infulate,  and  to  faljy, 
I'he  Ifcfs  we  have  to  do  with  French  fafliiops,  French  manners,  and  French 
principles,  the  more  rcfpedablc  and  virtuous  we  Ihall  bej  and  by  ex- 
cluding French  phrafes  from  our  language,  we  fliall  render  it  at  once  more 
pure  and  more  vigorous,  and  we  lliall  morcovef  evince  that  ahti-gal.ican 
fpirit,  which  it  is  now  more  than  over  our  i^terefl  to  cherifli  and  to  culii- 
vate,'*  • 

The  clofing  fentcuce  of  this  patriotic  tra6t  is  particularly  entitled  to  at- 
tention.— 

"  1  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  a  circumftance  mod  honourably 
defcrlptive  of  the  Brili!h  charader,  a  .ci  immediately  connected  vilh  ihe 
fub  cd  of  the  prefent  Addrefs.  Such,  my  countrymen,  is  your  noble  aiid 
ptriotic  fpirit,  that,  when  your  country  is  in  danger,  you  can  fcarcejy  brook 
any  Jmpcdiment  to  your  Handing  lorih,  one  and  all,  in  its  defence  Wiili- 
out  conlidering  how  many  may  he  fufficient  to  r^pel  the  threatened  attack, 
you  are  all  impatient  to  rulh  upon  the  foe  who  menaces  your  Jhorfs  wiih 
invalion.  Be  it  recorded  for  ever  in  your  annals — bi*  it  juockrimed  10  ibc 
wfiole  world— that  while  other  nations  have  fuffered  them  elves,  alraoft 
without  refinance,  to  be  fubdued  and  enflave^,  the  BritiHi  nation  has  no 
other  dicficulty,  upon  the  approach  of  dan  er,  than  to  rcllrnin  its  ardour 
from  impelling  it  to  far  greater  exertions  than  are  rcquilite  for  its  ferur.iy." 

Tbe  Reafon  why.     In  arf'ivcr  io  a  pamphlet,  cntuled  **  Why  do  ^^e  go  to  J  far?" 
8vo.     pp.  (5().     Is.  6.1.     Rochdale,  1803.         • 

THE  pamphlet  to  whicli  this  is  an  anCwer,  was  reviewed  by  ns  in  our 
fifteenth  volume,  (p.  320..),  and  its  mifc hie vous  tendency  was  there  expofed. 
The  author  of  the  tract  before  us,  has  taken  the '  trouble  to^dilicct  that 
notable  produdion,  ahnofl  lenteuce  by  fenteace;  atid  a  more  able  anjl, 
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«<^mplc(«  confutat'on.  of  falfc  principles  and  fnlfe  reafonina:  was  furely 
never  exhibited.     The  difcuflion  is  condiidcd  with  fpirit,  and  yet  with 
tei-npfr;   the  arguments  are  forcible  and  pcrfpciut^us;  and  the  conclufions 
incontrovertible.     In  a  word,  this  is  one  of  the  beft  politiial  pamphh  t!i 
^'hich  have  appeared  fince  the  renewal  of  the  wCir.     The  auhor's  ideas 
rer;.e;iini;  the  balance  of  power,  areconfonant  with  the  notions  of  the  belt 
and    wifeft  ftat'-fram  of  all- a^cs  ;  and  be  views,  wiih  becpnnng  jealoiily, 
tlifi  degrading  rav.*afure  of  fuing  for  the  mediation  of  any  foreign  power,  in 
tb-e  dccifinn  of  a  queftion  in   which  ourvdeareft  intcrelt^,  an  1  moll  invalu- 
able rights,  are  involved.     In  Ihort,  all  his  principles  and  fentimrnts  which' 
he  here  unfolds,  arc  fuch  as  every  true  Briton  w  11  be  proud  to  acknowledge, 
ai-icl  refolute  to  maintain.     In  conlidering  the  vwar  as**  the  only  event  that- 
€x>uld  fnatcii  us  from  bondage  and  perdition,"  ai^  in  aflerling  thai  Ave  were 
••*  abfolutely  forced'*  into  it,  **  by  the  {l>amrltfs  aggreffion,  intolera  le  info- 
lence,  abaiidoued  perfidy,  and  wicked  ambition,  of  the  tyrait  of  France," 
iJti'is  borne  out  by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  laAs,  and  the  unani- 
mous opinion  cf  every  unf  rejudiccd  mind,  competent  to  decide  between 
right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falfchood. 

ytji  j^ddt'cjs  to  the  luhahilanis  of  Brit ain^  founded  on  the  advice  of  Kchcmuih  io 
the  Jczvs,  *'  I  looked  and  rofe  up,  umijaxd  unto  the  Nohhs,  and  to  I  be  rijt  cf 
the  People  ;  Be  notje  of  raid  ofthtrn,  Rimcmhcr  the  Lord^  tcho  )<  gieat  ujuI 
tcrnhle^  aJtd  f  git  for  your  Brethren  \  your  ISons  and  your  Diiug^lers;  your 
in-jes  and\)our  Houfeu'*  Neh.  iv.  14.  8vo.  Pp.  20.  3d.  or  'is.  6'd. 
pLT  dozen.     Ginger,  1 303. 

•*  THE  following  animated  and  truly  patriotic  Addrefs," — fays  th«  editor, 
*jn  lus  "  advertifcmt  nt,*'  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr,  Robert  Noyes,  and  de- 
livered by  him  at  Cranhrook,  De  ember  14.  \J55j  occalioned  by  the  th<^a 
popular  appreheniion  of  ^an  Invasion.     Having  been  banded  me  by  my 

frif-nd,  Mr.  T ,  iutl  returned  from  that  part  of  Xent,  1  found,  that,* 

with  a  few  alterations  and  omiffions,  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  ihe  ptc-* 
icnt  al.irnjing  iuuftuse  of  affairs  ;  and  by  its  republication,  at  this  per  od,- 
I  Hatter  myfelf  that  I  am  {o  far  rendering  a  fcrvice  to  my  country." 

Certainly  Mr.  Evans  (the  editor)  has,  by  this  republication,  rendered  a 

,  vei-y  accf-ptable  fervice  to  his  country ;  for  an  addrefs,  more  animat'^d  and 

pious,  more  imprciiive  and  appropriate,  has  not  yet  appeared.     It  difphiys 

tlie  fpirit  of  a  Chritiian  patriot,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  a  beheticial  client 

on  all  who  read  it  with  attention.  •    * 

The  -^irocitici  of  the  Corf  can  D.nnon ',   or  a  Glance  at  Euan  apart/.     8vo. 

Pp.  ()4.     1j».  ^d.     Lane,  ISewman  &  Co,  1603.  i 

• 

IF  the  real  chamber  of  this  murderous  aflaflln  be  not  fully  and  univer- 

fally  knr>wn,  llie  fault  certainly  will  not  be  impuln'  le  to  the  l.ltnce  of  I  ri- 

tiih  vvriiers.     We  have  now  biographic al  ikttchcs  of  him  without  ei.d. 

1  be  profent  "  Glance"  e  hibits  one  of  the  fuilell  of  thefe  sketches  ;  and 

tlic  ahocit  es  it  records  are  accompanied  with  mutable  and  pertinent  re- 

f'cctions.     Thofe  at  the  end,  in  particular,  difplay  genuine  pairiotifm,  and 

true  Britiih  fpir  t.     Subjoined  to  this  tra6t  is  an  account  of  the  e^pcncet 

aiicnding'ihe  eftablilhraeni  of  I^nonaparte  and  his  family,  Taid  to  be  ex-^ 

,  ^ra/tcvitioin  a  rii])pre{re(i  work  o\  Bourricn,  the  t\rahl*s  conhdchtia!  lecreta  >•- 

This  account  has  been  many  months  in  wr  pollellion  in  MS.;  but  hot  Ihm;  g 
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^blc  to  voach  for  Its  authenticitj,  though  coming  tlirough  a  refpedable 
channel,  we  have  never  ventured  to  iaj  it  before  our  readers.  It  exhibiu 
fuch  a  nuis  of  %ures,  the  fums  being  dated  in  French  livres,  and  thejr  not 
being  raft  up,  that  we  have  not  patience  to  compute  the  lotaL  There  » 
alio  what  is  llatcd  (o  be  au  official  Aianifefto  of  theConful;  fpecifying  the 
fatcof  thofe  Britons  who  fliall  prefume  to  oppofe  his  arms,  as  weU'as  of  thole 
\vho  (hail  fubmit  to  his  will.  We  never  faw  this  paper  before ;  and  there 
i;  no  date  to  it,  nor  does  the  author  fa/  whence  he  extracted  it,  which  it 
an  omiiHon  that  ought  to  be  fupplied. 

Bwm/iAard in  the  irest  Indies;  or  the  HUt^ry  rf  Tmssaivt  iMruertun^  tie  AfricoM 
Hm,  «  Parts  L  II.  III.  Pp.  48.  Each  pari  3d.  or  2s.  Gd.  per  doasen* 
Hatchard,  1803. 

THE  objects  of  this  little  book  arc  evidently  threefold;  1.  To  eleratji 
the  negro  character  ixi  the  eflinialion  of  Europeans;  2.  To  exciXe  a  preju- 
dice againft  the  flave-trade;  3.  To  eftablifh  the  in&my  of  Buonaparte's 
conduct,  refpecling  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  fippe  the  peace.     If  all  the 
feels  here  related  bfe  true,  and  we  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  their  truth,  cer- 
tainly TiUifTaint  Louverture  defnrves  ail  the  prailes  which  the  author  has  (b 
lovifhly  befiowcd  on  him  ;  and  if  the  ads  of  the  Corsican  Hero  be  compared 
with  tJiofe  of  the  African  Hero,>\h^je  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  to  whom  the  appellation  legitimately  belongs,  who,  in  (liort,  is  the 
hero,  and   who  the  daemon.     As  to  the  flave-trade,  the  author  deals  la 
abgfe  (blely,  without  deigning  to  employ    an  argument   on  the  fubje6l, 
which,  in  no  cafe,  is  juftifiabie;  bat  ilia  queftion,  in  which  not  a  differencre 
of  opinion  fubiifts,  between  men  equally  enlightened,  and  equally  honoar-' 
rabie,  particularly  indecorous  and  reprehenfible.     As  to  the  fad  o^  Buona« 
part<i's  moft  treacherous,  and  truly  diabolical  condudl  to  ToaiTaint,  it  n 
^ftabli(hed  in  the  completeft  manner,  by  the  moft  authentic  documents. 
This  African  generd,  as  our  readers  may  rccolledl,  was  kidnapped  by  that 
niifcrcant.  General  Leclerc,  and  ient  to  France,  where  he  iied  in  a  cold 
damp  dungeon,  or  rather  was  murdered  inch  by  inch. 

^'  Now,  is  it  not  clear,''  our  author  afks,  *'  that  if  this  tyrant,  like  the 

Jacobins,  zchom  he  untruly  hoasis  of  ha^oiag  fiut  iltncn^  had  diCpatched  our  hero* 
y  the  guillotine  at  pncp,  he  would  have  aclcd  with  Jar  lefs  cruelty  ?  But 
be,  who  butchers  and  maifacTes  by  Ihoulands,  apd  ten  thmtfands^abroad, 
would  fain  make  hiipfelf  out  a  belter  man  forfuoth  tlian  Robefpierre,  by 
being  able  to  boali  that  he  does  n^t  fi.ji-d  fo  much  blood  at  home;  and  he 
afinally  feems  to  take  this  in  the  literal  fcnfe  of  thp  words ;  fo  that,  if  he 
fnurders  men  ever  fo  civelly,  without  ojicning  their  vrins,  he  fuppofes  he  may 
/iill  Jay  claim  to  great  Inimanity.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  no  4ouht,  that  he 
lifed  poifon  in  the  holpital  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  ftified  and  drowned  in  the 
feja  i'o  many  thoufands  of  the  innocent  negroes  of  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Do- 
loingo." 

Tlie  %Ie  of  this compofition  is  clctir,  corredl,  and  nervous;  and  it  dii^ 
plays  much  induftry  in  the  coUeclipn  of  documcpls  and  information  for  thf| 
illuP.ration  of  the  fubjed. 

J" he  CamihaVs  Progress;  w  the  drceu^ul  horrors  of  French  Invasion,  as  dis/ilayed  fy 

the  Republican  Officers  ami  Soldiers ,  in  tlitir  /ierfidy,  rapacity,  feiociwsness,  and 

irntalitj,  exetciscii  towards  thfi  irmo^entJnhai^i^nts  <f  Qcrmar^*     Abridged 
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^         from  the  (raaHation  of  Anihohy  Aofrere,  ETq.     IBmo.     Pp.60.    6d* 
"   Lane,  Newman  &  Co.  1803. 

OUR  readers  probably  recollect  the  ijfeful  publication  oJT  Mr.  Aufrece, 
publiihed -during  the  late  war,  which,  we  believe,  was  itfeff  aii  abridged 
traodalion  of  a  Urger  Gerfnan  work  ;  at  leaii,  we  know  that  a  work  of  the 
lame  defcriptkyn,  detailing  all  the  enormiiies  committed  by  the  French 
during  their  dettruclive  irruptions  into  Germany,  enormities,  which,  in  any 
former  age,  would  liave  llaggered  human  belief,  was  publifhed  in  Germany, 
in  a  quarto  volume.  Such  art  abridgment  as  that  be(<>re  us  is  peculiarly 
feaibnable  at  the  prefent  period,  and  thanks  are  due  to  the  publiiliers  who 
iMve  given  it  to  the  world. 

ffotrte^  ofBlcoJ;  ort/u  Match  tf  the  Rffiuhlicans:  heing  a  display  of  the  hojrid. 

rrueliie^,  mad  wtexampUd  enormities  committed  by  th^  freftch  Republican  armies 

in  all  harts  of  tlie  World;  containing  true  accounts  of  their  savage  haiarirf 

in  the  oummg  and  plundering  of  tvumsy  villages,  and  farms;  the  murder  ^  men^ , 

Vomen,  amdxhtldren^,  and  in  sacrilege,  rape,  and  every  other  crime,     Embellislied 

xoith  a  frontispiece,  representing  the  massacre  of  four  ihomand  prisoners  at  Jaffa^ 

18mo.     pp.  7«.     lOd.  or 9s.  per  dozen.     Hatchard,  liiOS. 

THIS  mi^ht  with  great  propriety  be  called  The  Book  of  Horroi^s» 

for  a  book  more  replete  witn  horrible  crimes,  and,  unfortunately  ibr  human 

nature,. crimes  cilablifhed  beyond  Uie  reach  of  confutation,  was  never  read. 

We  heartily  wiili  that  every  cottage  in  the  kingdom  was  provided  with  a 

copy.    Any  ei^trafl  from  fuch  a  book  might  be  deemed  needlefs;  but  as  we 

have  heard  more  revolutionary  fceptics  doubt  of  the  treatment  wbich  the 

TCMI0I  have  experienced  firom  the  French  ruffians,  in  Ihe  countries  which 

they  have  overrun,  we  (hail  quote  a  paflTage  from  an  author,  who  was  totally 

incapable  of  uttering  an  untruth, — our  deceajfed,  and  much  to  be  lamented 

friend.  Mallet  hv  Pan. 

^'  I  will  not  poliuie  the  public  eye,''  he  fays,  "  with  the  horrid  recital  of  . 
Ihc  outrages  which  marked  the  path  of  the  French.  I  draw  a  veil  over  thtj 
fate  of  the  innkeeper's  wiieat  the  village  of  Lhone,  nearly  crucified  hy  a  party 
tfsddiers,  and  expiring  under  their  hrutaluy^  wer  the  fate  of  two  noble  young  Iftdics 
}f  Fribourg,  fomid  dead,  and  violated  ou  the  higliftoay\  ovet  the  fate  of  a  hundred 
vjomen,  abandoned  to  tht  same  itfamous  treatment,  and  whose  lifeless  bodiet  were  thf^rann 
naburiedinto  the  'a:oods.  1  (hall  fay,  that,  'during  the  expedition  again  (I  the 
fmallercantons*(of  Switzerland),  one  ^ those  monsters,  not  being  able  to  overcome 
the  resistance  rfn  vsoman  big  with  child,  plunged  his  sabre  into  Iter  heart  \  that  the 
relAions  of  this  untbrtunat^  young  woman  having  run  up  at  her  cries,  anc| 
cat  the  wtUH  of  the  luvithcr,  their  merited  vengeance  was  proclaimed  by 
the  French  general,  as  an  unexptablc  crimen  and  as  an  encouragement  ta 
^   tfaefury  ofhisfoldiera.'* 

Such  is  the  fate,  and  worfe,  if  wor(e  be  poflible,  referved  for  the  women 
ef  England,  if  the  men  of.  Engbnd  liave  not  fpirit  enough  Itift  to  extirpate 
the  wretches  who  iball  dare  endeavour  to  inflid  it ! 

lhLoyaliu,'So.YUL  8vo.  Pp.  16.  3d.  or  20s.  per  100.  Hatchard. 
THIS  truly  b\al  publication^  which  we  took  occafion  to  recommend  iiv* 
our  laft  number,  Itill  continues  to  be  conduced  with  fpirit  and  ability;  ancf 
we  iincerely  hope  that  it  meets  witli  the  fuccefs  to  which  it  is  fo  jutlly  en« 
titled..  The  nu:nbcr  before  H#  copt^int  fever4  well-written,  and  highly. 
»f#W  papers, 
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htwsion  Defeated:    By  (he  Author  of  the  State  of  ThJiigs^  for  It^OS.     ISmo. 
Pp.  '2i.     3d.  or  lis.  G'd.  per  dozen.     Halchard. 

WE  have  hero  an  animated,  Jinpreinve,  and  elegant  appeal  to  the  heads 
?^nd  hearts  of  every  defcription  ol"  perCons  in  the  BritiHi  dominions,  point- 
ing out,  in  few  words,  the  common  interefis  of  (hem  all;  the  motives  and 
neceifity  for  greixt  ex'-M:tions ;  the  nature  of  tUe  pcelcut  couteft  j  and  the 
means  of  enluiing  fueceis. 

TJi^  Iflss  of  Potccr,  Commerce,  and  Ubertj\  cr  the  three  sure  ConsequeTues  of  a  Sue* 
cessful  Invasion.     18mo.     Pp.124-.     3d.  or  2s.  6.d.  p<;r  do^zen.    Hatchard;. 

,  ONE  objeft  of  this  writer  is  to  expofe  theabfurdityand  fallacy  of  anotlon 
which  he  thinks  may  prevail  in  feme  miuds,  that,  whatever  may  Iiave  been 
the  fate  of  other  conntries,  over-run  by  the  French  banditti,  tlxere  is  fouie- 
thing,  in  our  iiluation  or  circumftances,  that  may  alleviate  our  fate,  and 
^empt  us  from  tnany  ©f  the  horrors  which  the  inhabitants  of  other  Qtmntnes 
have  experienced.  If  there  be  any  individual  fo  befottcd,  (<)  incorrigibly 
ifupid  or  perverfe,  as  to  entertain  a  notion  fo  prepolierous  and  fo  fahe>  or 
a^  not  to  percriive,  that  if  fehcre  Ihould  bj  any  diflercnce  between  our  fate 
aaid  (hat  of  other  nations,  in  the  event  of  a  fucccfsful  invafion,  it  will  conn 
iift  only  in  the  fuperior  magnitude  of  the  cruehies,  opprefllon,  and  defola- 
tion,  to  be  inflifl^l  on  u«?,  let  him  read  theie  pages,  and  bo  convinced  of  hii 
ovvp  folly.  Another  ofthe  autlwr's  objeds  is  to  prove,  that,  independently 
of  the  per fonaJ' vices,  and  rancorous  hatred  of  Buonaparte,  there  is  every 
thing  to  dread  from  the  fuccefs  of  s^  Frendi  invaiion,  which  muft  be  attend- 
eil  with  our  utter  annihilation  as  an  indepe\xdcnt  people.  Both  fubjcds  aro 
lTeat<}d  ably  and  perfpicuoully. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  So'difrs  ComfatirTn,  contnhi'ng  liiflru^':on;fir  tie  ihjU'Mavua!,PIaiOim^ 
and  Rifle  Evcrd/e ;  alfa  the  Fh'z  and  Xdture  of  dfi  Encampmtnt ;  Kvitb 
ip  dffcriplive  Elates,  SmalJ  Svo.  Dedicated  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  o/ York.     6i\.     Lane,  Newr.an,  and  Co.  ^^  » 

THIS  military  epitome  dcfcrvcs  cnconrogement,  as  ever)'  exertion  in  de- 
fence of  our  country  ibonld  now  meet  fupjxjri.  This  treatifc*.  contiuns 
tlie  moll  rcfjuilite  information  to  make  the  foklier,  and  i«  of  peculiar  (crvic© 
to  the  Volunteers  ;  they  have  .inftrn6tions  as  to  their  arms,  accotitrements, 
and  drefs.  The  drill-manual,  platoon,  and  rifle  cxercifes  are  fully  explain- 
ed ;  alfo  the  form  and  nature. of  an  encampment,  the  raancEvrcs,%in- 
ilruclions  for  oilicers  at  a  review,  with  the  various  wofds  of  command; 
and  to  the  lafl  edition  is  added  his'  JVlajelly*s  laic  orders  from  the  War 
O.Hce.  Credit  is  attached'  to  the  pubHfliers  for  placing  it  nt  ihis  moderate 
priee,  as  it  is  within  the  compafs  of  pnrchafe  of  every  individuiri  j  and  as 
it  is  puhliflied  under  high  arid  refpe6table  authority,  approved  of  by  ih'J 
Jlrrf  military  cbaradeis,  we  bare  no  doubt  of  its  general  circulation,  aod 

-  conchidc 
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conclude,  with  the  loyal  and  fpiriled  addrefs  of  the  Euitor,  who  we  un- 
derftand  is  an  oifficcr,  and  now  in  adual  fcrvice. 

'•  Jnliuenced  by  a  llrong  and  ardent  cltMirc  to  render  every  facility  in 
acquiring  the  ufe  of  arms,  the  editor  iTrcfenis  his  Countrymejn  with  4  new- 
edition  of  "  The  Soldier's  Com|).inion  j"  and.  prcfcnis  it,  at  a  moment 
when  the  fituation  ot  the  country^ demands  the  exertion^  of  every  individual 
in  its  defence— at  a  moment  when  we  are  threatened  with  InvaHon  by  a 
pcrfidiojs  and  implacable  enemy — at  a  moment  wlifn  the  forbrnrance  ai^d 
nKKicfation  of  our  government. have  not  been  able  to  avert  war— in  <ine,  at 
a  ijioment  when,  for  the  firrt  tinv,  we  are  infolently  told  thai  En^Jdtid 
cannot  cope  ivitb  Fi ance jiiigU-baiiikd! I 

*'  It  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  his  conntry  to  join  in  contronling 
fuch  arbitrary  dcfpotinn.  With  this  motive,  therelbre,  the  following 
Treatife  has  been  again  reprinted ;  and  lliould  th  *  good  efFeQs  which  ;fi 
ftudy  or'  it  will  cveniually  fjroduce,  Juiroble  the  pride,  and  rclirain  ihe  irt- 
ifolcixe  of  the  boalling  Corfican,  the  deli  red  end  will  be  anlVercd,^' 
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rf<'  PvHkal  Ihrks  of  the  late  Tliomas  Uarton^  isfc.  j  together  ipith  Memoirs 
of  bis  Life  and  iflritings,  and  .\otes  crhual  and  explanatory.  '^  vols.  8vd» 
liivingtons.     1802, 

Mr.RELY  to  cdite  the  works  of  a  poet,  to  coUeft  anecdotes  of  bis  life 
and  his  literary  pnrfuiis,  to  tell  us  at  the  bottofii  of  the  page  that  the 
x\\ymt^sforfcok  and  took  are  copied  Troni  Milton's  11  Penferofo,  and  that  tine 
proper  prcterile  niforfake  \^  f^rjaken ,  or  fven  to  explain  all  the  allulions  «» 
Gothic  fabje,  does  not  feem  to  emigate  any  great  ekcellrtice  of  genius  and 
judgment;  but  a  young  and  obfcure  writer,  who  has  never  lignalifcd  him- 
feltin  the  lifts  either  of  poetry  or  criiidlm,  to  Hep  boldly  torih  «ts  ll*; 
judge  of  the  w(3>k^  of  a  man  lo  cmiiier.ily  excellent  in  both,  docs  ihewn 
degree  of  lclf-con<iOtnce,  ih.it  nothing  but  executing  tiic  taiK  he  has  un- 
dertaken, in  a  iriLJlicrJy  manner,  can  by  any  means  ;ullify.  Ht>w  far  tlm 
iias  been  done  in  the  work  before  us,  we  Ihall  examine  carefully;  candiilly, 
and  impartially. 

In  the  life  of  Warton  much  entertaining  anecdote  is  recorded,  and  tlic 
peculia^ilips  of  his  convtrfation,  mode  of  life,  and  manner  of  think  in  j;:^ 
are  faithfully  and  accurately  drawn,  as  the  writer  of  this  ariick,  from  Iim 
intimacy  with  ihe  poet,  can  teftify.  One  of  his  amiable  linguiarities  was"^ 
praaice  of  joining  the  junior  boys  of  Winchelkr  fchool  in  their  fporis, 
and  alhfting  them  in  their  cxerciles,  an  in  lb  nee  of  uhich  is  thus  reljtesi 
by  his  prefent  biographer. 

*'  We  would  alfitt  the  boys  in  making  their  exercifes,  generally  contriving 
to  accommodate  h.s  compofiiion  to  the  c:^paci!y  of  liim  whon>  he  was  alhltiug. 
•  How  many  faults?*  was  a  quelhon,  the  anfwer  to  which  regulated  hiiii : 
and  a  boy  was  perhaps  as  likely  to  be  flogged  for  the  verles  of  Mr.  Warto^i, 
as  for  his  own. 

"  i  remember  that  an  anecdote  ufed  to  be  told,  relating  to  this  part  of 
Mr.  Warton's  concHttt,  which  is  .foroewliat  charaderillic  of  both  the  bro- 
thers.    Warton  >had  given  a  boy  an  cicrcile;  ac.d  the  Doftor  ibinkiDg  H 
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too  good  for  the  Ijoy  himfelf,  and  fuffcftiDg  tbc  truth,  ordered  him  into 
bis  lUidy  after  fchool,  and  lent  for  Mr.  Warton.  The  cxcrcife  was 
read  iiLd  approved  :  '  And  don't  you  think  it  worth  lialf  a  crown,  Mr. 
Warton  ?'  faid  his  broihcr:  Mr.  Warton  aflcnted:-'  Well  then,  you  (hall 
give  the  boy  one.'  O  r  author  accordingly  paid  the  half  crown  for  his  own 
vcrfes,  and  the  DcAor  enjoyed  the  joke." 

This  is  all  very  well;  but  when  Mr.  Mant  prefum!is  t.i  give,  ex  cathc- 
jf'.r-s  his  opinion  of  Warton's  merit  as  an  hiftorian,  a  critic,  an  antiquary, 
?.n.l  n  poet,  we  mud  think  he  a  little  overfleps  the  modefty  of  youth.  As 
a  fpcciincn  of  his  manner  and  his  merit  in  this  fpeciesof  criticifm,  we  fhall 
lay  before  our  readers  his  obfervations  on  Walton's  verfification. 

*•*  In  his  VERMriCATioN,  cfpecially  in  the  common  Englilh  pentameter, 
h(B  difplays  more  ilrength  than  elegance.  He  feldom  betrays  weaknels, 
but  I  doubt  whether  be  is  always  graceful. 

*'  Though  he  has  avoided  the  point  and  antithefis  of  Pope,  like  him  he 
fecms  not  to  have  known,  at  leart  not  much  to  have  prndifed,  that  har- 
mony of  period  which  refults  from  the  natural  and  uuaHede.i  eafe,  the 
variety  of  paufc,  the  mixture  of  fimple  and  ornamented,  of  weaker  and 
more  nervous  lines,  and  the  many  other  peculiarities,  which,  though  they 
«re  to  be  found  in  fome  of  his  predccclfors,  eminently  charac^h'rifa  the 
periods  of  Drydcn.  lie  generally  terminates  the  fenfe  with  a  couplet,  and 
reds  his  paufes  on  the  evena  feet,  moft  commonly  od  the  fourth  fyllable: 
a  pra6tice  which  will  be  readily  obferved  arid  objected  to  by  a  reader  of  a 
jnufical  ear,  accuflomed  to  that  melody  of  verfe,  which  has  been  carried  to 
its  extent  by  Milton,  and  by  Drydcn  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  in  rhime. 
Throughout  his  pentameters  he  has  but  one  triplet,  and  fcarcely  an  Alex- 
andri,ne.  He  feenls  to  have  copied  Drydcn,  perhaps  not  always  judicloufly, 
in  one  rcfpe6t ;  in  terminating  a  veifc  with  a  trifyllable,  which  will  hardly 
bear  tbc  accent,  where  it  will  then  of  necelTity  he,  on  tlie  laft  fyllable  5  and 
in  making  the  ^^x{t^  fo  formed  the  leading  verfe  of  the  couplet.  1  bus  In 
tliC  Triumph  of  Ifis, 

'*  Like  Greece  in  fcience  and  in  liberty. 
As  Athens  Icarn'd,  as  Xacedarmon  free." 

''  And  in  Verfcs  to  Sir  Jodma  Reynolds, 

''  With  arts  unknown  before  to  reconcile 
The  willing  Graces  to  the  Gothic  pile." 

*^  I  fufpedt  however  that  he  had  never  made  Dryden  much  the  objcft 
•f  his  (ludy. 

''  But  the  fame  defeiSt  as  to  the  muiic  of  his  verfification  appears  in  his 
blank  verfe,  which  was  hardly  to  have  been  expeded  in  fo  fond  an  ad« 
mirer  and  fo  diligent  a  reader  of  Milton.  The  happiefl  paufe  in  blank 
verfe,  wbrn  occafioually  introduced,  and  of  which  Milton  perfcdiy  knew 
the  fccret,  is  on  the  eighth  fyllable :  a  paufe  which  Warton  has  very  rarely 
adopted.  Yet  after  all  nothing  was  to.  be  done  w.thout  confiderable 
practice;  and  in  blank  veifc  the  pradiice  of  Warton  was  not  great.  Ho 
has  only  written  two  poems  in  that  metre ;  of  which  the  former  was  com- 
pofed  in  his  17th  year,  when  be  could  not  have  had  lime  for  pradice ;  and 
the  latter  but  a  few  years  after.  Poflibly  he  was  aware  of  his  want  of  fuc'* 
ccfs,  and  gave  np  the  attempt,'* 

Heft^ 
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Hefe  we  kava  adirc6i  cenfure  of  the  yerfification  of  that  poet,  whom 
every  critic,  wl}or«  ear  isf  not  corrupted  by  the  \'erfe  of  the  prefenl  day  y 
by  (he  mawkiih  fweelncfs  of  a  Darwin,  aud  the  profaic  roughnefs  of  a 
Soutbey,  as  exemplified  in  that  inonflcr  of  compoiition  Kalaba,  mufl  allow 
to  have  carried  corre^oefs  and  melody  of  our  verfc  as  far  as  it  could  be  car' 
ried  without  weakening  its  energy. 

Yet,  of  a  writer  of  ^o  eftabliihed  a  reputation,  two  radical  dofecls  ar« 
pointed  out  in  this  quiet  way,  through  the  means  of  a  criticjue  in  Mr.  War- 
ton's  verfe,  which,  though  it  has  the  indirect  pralfe  of  avoiding  the  antr- 
thclis,  yet  falls  into  the  fault  of  a  want  of  variety  in  the  panfe,  and  of  tliofe 
frequent  anomiliesin  vcrtilication,  that  are  found  in  our  t*()riicr  writers,  and 
efpeciaily  Dryden.  This  feems  to  oiiginate  ciHier  from  a  love  of  (ingula-x 
rity,  or  a  total  want  of  ear.  The  anomolouy  verfification  in  an  early  vyriter 
ean  only  pleate  thofe  who  would  not  be  much  clirpleafcd  with  a  falte  quan-' 
tity  in  Greek  and  Latin  verfe.  And  as  forDryden  we  will  take  the  opinion 
of  hisanomilies,  and  the  mi^^ture  of  weaker  and  more  ner^'o^s  tines  from  a 
poet  etHhufiailaly  attached  to  htai,  and  a  paiFage  which  Arongly  expredct 
that  aiUchDient. 

*'  Here  let  me  bend,  great  Dryden,  at  (hy  (farinc^ 
Thou  dearefl  name  to  all  the  tuneful  Nine : 
What,  Jf  fome  dull  lines  in  cold  order  crtep, 
And  with  his  theme  the  Poet  feems  to  (lecp. 
Still,  when  his  fubjcft  rifes  bold  to  view,    ^ 
With  equal  flrength,  the  Poet  rifes  too/'  ChurchiU. 

It  remained  for  fAi.  \>^^^  to  difcover  that  the  iiitrodudlion  of  thefe  dull  \ 
Uoes  was  a  beauty,  and  that  Pope  was  to  blame,  while  he  wa«  Irytng  a» 
much  as  poflible  to  imitate  the  excellence  of  his  avowed  archetype,  he 
orsitted  tbol«  amiable  defers,  obvioufiy  the  effedls  of  carelefsnefsaiKl  )ia(lc« 

With  what  pain  mu(i  Mr.  Ivlant  go  through  the  fplendid  vcrfes  of  the 
iE:.eid,  and  how  mufl  he  lament  the  fcantinefs  of  the  fragments  of  Ennius* 
wiiich  afford  fomany  refling  places  from  the  fatigue  of  goii]g  through  a  ierie* 
of  c<»rred  and  harmonious  poetry. 

The  chief  ob)ed  of  the  notes  is  to  coUecl  the  various  imitations  of  other 
poets,  ^atterea  through  the  works  of  Warton.  An  undertaking  of  no  fmall 
labour,  bat  of  which  we.  fee  no  great  u(e,  except  the  inlidiousone  of  throw- 
ing  the  cenfur^of  plagiarifra  on  the  poet. 

It  is  hnpofCble  for  any  writer -of  verfe,  who  has  had  a  clafUcal  education* 
not  to' have  his  memory  loaded  with  innumerable  parages  from  other  poets* 
ancient  and  modern  ;  and,  as  the  lanc^uage  of  the;e  will  form  a  language 
diflinct  fiOxn  the  language  of  profe,  he  will  entirely  adopt  that  language, 
wilh  many  of  the  diredl  exprelEiin  and  images  ufed  by  his  predecel- 
fors,  v.ithout  any  merited  imputation  of  plagiarifm. 

We  find  in  the  memoirs  the  following  vefy  f.-:gnlar  appellation  of  our 
earliefl  poet — The  imly  Homeric  Cltaucer^-^on  what  pollibte  ground  there  can 
beany  refenblance  between  Homer  and  Chaucer,  we  cannot  comprehend. 
Chaucer  wrote  in  a  barbarous  dialect,  now  hardly  intelligible,  and  in  fo 
rude  a  cadence  that  we  can  hardly  trace  the  verle.  While  the  poetic  lan- 
guage of  Homer  was  the  poetic  language  of  every  fucceffive  Greek  poet> 
and  tJie  harmf>ny  and  majefty  of  his  numbers,  (which  do  not  indeed  poffefs 
many  of  Mr.  Mant's  favourite  varieties)  is  eminently  perceptible  to  us, 
through  ali^lliddifadvantagesofan  isiperfeclpronunciatloQt 

Perhaps 
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PefhspR  fomc  of  the.e  ftriclures  may  feem  too  harfli  on  a  young  writer. 
Wc  (hall  ever  be  ready  to  treat  the  eflcrvefcence  of  youthful  imagination 
with  all  po^Hble  candour  and  indulgence.  But  if  a  young  Critic  will  pre- 
fume  to  jucij^e  with  ra  Iineis  and  pre.'umptlon  (he  merits t>fthofe  whof'efame 
has  been  long  ellablill.ed,  they  mull  not  exped  to  efcape  that  corredioii 
\vhich  the  folly,,  the  arrogance,  and  the  malignity  of  (he  atteiilfpt  deferves. 
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An  E i':imir,aticn  of  the  Sh Ltures  of  tht  Critical  Revinvers  on  the  Transl/iiiM  of 
Juvenal,     By  \V.  Gifibrd,  Klq.     4lo.     Pp.70'.     IJatchard,  Piccadillv. 

WHEN  (he  author  of  the  Baviad  declared  war  again  ft  the  clamorous 
meinbers  of  the  Crufcan  School,  and,  (o  the  inevprellible  advan- 
tage of  focicty,  drove  them  di 'graced  from  the  field,  he  muil  hav^  been 
wdl  aware  of  (he  confequciKCS  of  his'vidory.  Though  utterly/  unable  (o 
rally  as  a  body,  the  fcattc.ed  foe  were  certain  to  luik  near  him  in  difguife, 
nnd  to  watch  every  opportunity  of  private  annoyance.  No  lap.'b  of  time 
could  niiligale  (his  dehre  of  revenge;  for  though  a  wife  man  may  fome- 
tlin^s  forget,  a  fool  never  does.  The  rancour  of  an  oiTended  lavage  is  not 
juore  vivacious,  nor  more  inlatiatc,  than  that  of  a  dctecled  dunce. 

One  of  Ihefe  ha*?,  at  length,  found  his  tedious  and  anxious  watchings  re- 
warded with  a  fplendid  opfwrtunity  of  inliictir.g  a  wound  unfeen.  In  fay- 
ing this,  we  merely  conform  (o  the  writer's  own  opinion  of  his  effort,  for, 
in  ours,  and  certainly  in  (hat  of  every  man  of  (enle,  the  telum  imielU  was 
never  launched  fr<^m  a  feebler  arm  ;  nor  was  ever,  we  belkve,  fo  (light  an 
effect  produced  by  fo  outrageous,  fo  malignant  a  paliion  for  doing  an  in- 
jiiry. 

Our  renders  already  perceive  that  we  fpcak  of  the  altack  nwde  in  (lie 
Critical  Review  on  Mr.  Gilford's  (ranliatimi  of  Juvenal;  a  work  which 
hfts  had  (he  fortune  to  unite  (he  fuflrages  of  the  literary  world  in  its  ^vour, 
beyond  any  liniilar  ])er(bnnancc  that  has  appeared  fmcc  (he  middle  of  the 
latt  ccn(ury.  There  wrts,  perhaps,  a  (ime  when  the  publiflie^s  of  the  Cri- 
tical Re\'tew  would  not  !i a v«  admitted  fo  futile  and  malicious  an  attempt 
at  criticifm  ;  but  Tn  i(s  pref'cnt  miferabJc  and  degraded  ftcte,  abandoned  Lv 
every  man  of  candour,  and  devolved  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  printer, 
and  a  more' ignorant  bocik feller,*  it  receives,  in  poverty  and  defpair,  what* 
ever  is  offered  to  it  by  the  profligate,  the  envious,  or  the  Aupid. 

The  bafeners.and  folly  of  (his  attack  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by 
thole  who  have  read  (In  publication  againit  which  it  is  directed.  ManT 
difflj)poin(inents  concurrc'J  tt)  prevent  us  fionj  offering  a  review  of  it  at  its 
fjrll  appearance.  Our  tubfe((uent  notice  of  it,  in  our  department  alh)((ed 
to  the  Review  of  the  Revieweis,  was  much  more  concile  than  we  wiilied 
to  make  it,  and  our  comments  6\\  the  Critical  Reviewers'  ignorant  and  ma- 


*  It  is  not  To  well  known,' perhaps,  as  it  ought  to  be  (unlofs  amongft  the 
iraJi)  that  a  tavourite  cxprellion  with  the  e!der  Robinlbn  if— "the  book- 
fcllcr  dcfcrvcs  to  be  d— -sied  who  looks  beyond  a  title  page  I" 
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licious  account  of  it,  were  purpofcly* abridged,  from  (lie  knowledge  wliich 
we  Iwd  of  Mr.  Gifibrd's  intention  lo  chaliiie  ihc.e  ignorant  and  malicious 
fcfibblers  with  Ui$  own  vigorous  and  clafiical  |>en.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
be  lAifvoper  now  to  fubjoin  a  few  extracli;>  which  will,  at  once,  exhibit  a 
ipecinen  of  tiic  manner  in  whicii.  it  is  executed,  and  iervc  as  an  apt  intro^ 
duction  to  our  account  of  the  wa)'  in  which  it  has  been  reviewed. 

This  elaborate  publication  commences  wilh  an  account  of  the  early  part 
of  the  trandator's  life  ;  written  with  fuch  geiuiine  and  unaffecled  tlniplicity,. 
fuch  modelly  and  candour,  that  we  lliould  be  lurprilod  if  it  had  not  ob^ 
tained,  what  it  fo  generaHy  has,  approbation  and  applaufe.  This  little 
compotition,  however,  is  noticed  by  the  Critical  Reviewers  with  all  the 
brutality  of  infolence. — A  better  crit<;rion  of  the  fpiril  with  which  they  I'at 
down  to  examine  the  work  ctmnol  be  delired  than  this,  for  there  is  not  a 
tine,  nor  a  lentiment  in  it,  that  could  jufHy  provoke  malice  or  hodility  o£ 
any  kind. 

A  lifip  of  Juvenal  foHows  that  of  the  Trawflator :  this,  though  a  lliort,  is  a' 
very  elaborate  performance,  and  muft  have  been  the  product  of  immenlci 
refearch.  It  is  fpirited  and  elegant;  and  when  to  this  we  add,  that  it' 
bears  tiie  ftamp  o^  contiilcncy,  we  Ihall  be  thought  to  have  beftowcd  o«  it' 
noilight  degree  of  commendation. 

An  Essay  on  the  Bnmayi  Satirists  concludes  tlw  prefatory  matter  of  th« 
haiKl:bme  vohime. '  If  it  be  le(s  elegant  than  Dryden's,  it  is  more  infirut^ 
tive;  takes  an  infinitely  wioc  range,  and  is  drawn  from  fourofes  of  undil* 
puted  authority.  It  is,  on  the  whoJc,  au  amufin^,  and,  as  the  Critical  Re-, 
viewers  are  cc>mpelled,  x\\  defpile  of  their  vilibie  rancour,  to  allow,  "  a 
welli-ompaaed  trcatifc"  ' 

We  come  now  lo  !he  tranflation,  from  which  wc  fiiall  content  ourfelvcs 
with  making  a  few  exirads,  for  the  purpofe  we  have  jufl  mentioned,  with- 
out much  introductory  remarks  prcmiiing  only,  that  our  paQagcs  will  fome- 
times  be  thofe  which  ihc  judicious  writers  o^  the  Critical  Review  have 
feleQcd  lor  repn)foation. 

0%ir  readers  remember  tlic  "  terrific  eul'>gy  on  Lucilius,"  in  the  fifft 
&tirey  which  is  tluis  adequately  rendered  by  die  prefent  tranflator. 

"  But  when  Lucilius,  fired  with  vJrttJous  rage. 
Nerves  his  bold  arm  to  icourge  a  guilty  age, 
TJie  contcious  villain  thuddcis  at  his  iin. 
And  burning  bluihes  fjpeak  the  pangs  within  ; 
Cold  drops  of  fweat  irom  every  member  rolI» 
And  growing  terrors  harfow  up  his  foul. 
Then  tears  of  fliame,  and  dire  revenge  fu6ceed."— * 

The  Reviewers  object  to  this,  becaufe  scourge  is  kTs  dreailfuV  than  ensiti 
tmcita  culjia  evaporates  in  paraph  rale,  8cc.  &c.  To  this  Mr.  G.  property 
replies,  that  this  *'  taking  a  (entcnoe  to  pieces,  and  commenting  on  the  al/- 
ftract  meaning  of  every /Word,  is  the  wretched  trick  of  ("uch  feeble  fcrib* 
biers  as  have  not  fuiiicieut  powers  of  mind  to  comprehend  and  carry  with 
them  the  meaning  of  a  whole  lenience  ;'*  and  he  humouroully  fubjoins,  to 
expofe  more  fully  the  critic's  abfurdity,  a  literal  tranllation  of  tlie  pallage, 
which,  as  he  biuts,  may  remedy  every  complaint. 

Oft  as'Lucilins,  ardent,  with  drawn  fword. 
Hath  roar'd  aloud  reddens  the  auditor^ 

To 
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To  whom  a  mind  is  cold  vrUh  crimes,  lo  whoni 
A  midriff  IWcats  with  fileat  faults.  Hence  ires 
And  tears! ! !  ^ 

In  the  fdcond  fatire  i\\e  psflkge  beginning  Esse  aliquot  manes,  &c.  has  becM 
#endered  by  every  preceding  trannator,  without  exception^  in  a  burlefqu* 
kit  familiar  manner.  In  Mr.  G*$  vorfion  of  ity  it  it  '<  impreiUive,  folemD,  axi^ 
iubiiipe/* 

"  Thaf  angry  Juftlce  form'd  a  dreadful  bell^ 
That  glKnis  in  f'ublerraneous. regions  dwell. 
That  hateful  Stys  his  fable  current  rolls. 
And  Chsron  ferries  o'er  unbodied  fouls/ 
Are  now  as  tales,  or  idle  fables  prized. 
By  c'lildren  quefliop'd,  and  by  men  defpifed  i 
Yet  this,  do  xriou  believe.'' 

The  dignified  and  pathetic  ap^ftrophc  of  Urobrititis  to  fils  nfngrafeefttt 
eonntry,  is  thus  rendered. 

"  Umbritius  here  his  fullcti  filence  broke. 
And  Inrn'd  on  Rome,  indignant,  as  he  fpoke. 
Since  Virtue  droops  he  cried,  without  regard^ 
And  hone  ft  toil  Ccurce  hopes  a  poor  reward ; 
Since  every  morrow  fqes  ray  means  decay, 
And  ftii!  makes, lefs  the  little  of  to-day; 
1  hallen  there,  where,  all  his  labours  paft^ 
The  flying  art  if?  f<)und  repofe  at  la  ft  : — 
While  iomcthing  yet  of  health  and  ftrrnglh  remains^ 
While  \ct  my  ftcps  no  bending  ftaff  fuiiains. 
While  few  gray  hairs  upon  my  head  are  feen. 
And  my  old  age  is  vigorous  ftill,  and  green. 

In  the  fixth  falire,  amidfl  other  irregular  purfiiits  of  the  ladfcs,  Jiirew! 
notices  th^ir  extravagant  pafTion  for  Uieir  mBfic  makers  * — a  paiiion  not* 
wholly  unknown  in  our  days,  though,  wc  trof^,  pot  carried  to  fuch  exceis., 

"  Still  in  her  Imnd  his  inflrament  is  found. 
Thick  fet  with  gems,  that  flied  a  luflre  round ; 
Still  oor  his  Ivrc  the  ivOry  quill  (lie  flings, 
Still  runs  divilions  on  the  trembling  firings. 
The  trembling  ftrings,  which  herlov'd  Hedymel- 
Was  wont  to  jrrike  Jo  fweetly,  and  fb  well ! 
Th.efe  iWW  (he  hohh,  with  thefe  (he  foolhs  her  vroes  j 
And  kilfos  on  the  dear,  dear  wire  befiows.'' 

^  From  the  feventli  fatire,  which  lias  al!  the  fpirit  and  freedom  of  an  ori" 
final,  we  could  (elect  many  pleating  patTages :  let  us  take  the  fifft  tbtl 
occurs. 

"  When  N urn i tor  is  af^'d  lo  fer\-e  a  friend, 
'  He  cannot,  he  is  poor :'  yet  he  can  fenr! 
Rich  prcfents  to  his  miilrefs ;  he  can  buy 
Tame  lions,  and  find  means  to  keep  them- high : 
W'hat  then  ?  the  ueafis  are  ftill  the  lighteft  charge; 
For  your  (tarv'd  bards  have  maws  fo  deviiiUi  large  \ 
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'*  Stretch'd  in  his  marble  palace  at  his  ea!e, 
Lacan  may  write,  and  onfy  alk  your  praiie  j 
But  what  is  this,,  if  this  be  a!I  yau  give, 
^o  "iialfus  and  Serrauus?.  Ihey  muitJivfe  ? 

"  When  Statius  fix*cl  a  morning  to  recHe         '  ' 
His  Thebaid  to  the  town,  with  what  delight 
They  flock'd  to  heftr  !  with  w^hat  fond  ra^jture  hung 
..     On  the  fweet' ft  rains,  "made  fvsreeterby  his  tongae  1  .,; 

Yet,  while  the  feats  crack'd.  with  a  general  peal 
Of  boifterous  praife,  the  bard  had  lack'd  a  meal, 
Unleis  with  Paris  he  had  belter  fped, 
,  And  truck'd  a  virgin  tragedy  for  Bread." 

From  the  ninth  fatire,.with  the  original  charaftor  of  which  our  readers 
are  well  acquainted ;  and  which  the  prefent  tranflator  hai  managed  with 
fuch  dexterity,  as,  without  omitting  a  tingle  fentence,  to  enable  us  to  read 
it  without  any  violent  ;ipprehenfionsof  difguft,  we  extrad^  the  following 
lines :  we  do  it  the  more  readily,  as  the  Critical  Reviewers  have  treated 
them  with  a  brutal  infolence  for  which  nothing  but  malice  or  ignoranj^e  can 
accoutit.  In  this  pafTage,  they  lay,  "Juvenal  is  miserably  Mig/iteJ  hy  ihm 
timcA  of  Mr.  G."  .     ,       .    .      j 

"  N-fiv,  Well  have  you  taught,  how  we  may  beft  difdaia  ^ 

Th'  envenom'd  babbling  of  our  houlejiold  train  ; 
But  this  is  general,  and  to  all  applies  : — 
What,  in  my  proper  cafe,  wf)uld  you  advife* 
After  fuch  hopes,  fuch  expedations  croll. 
And  fo  much  time  in  vain  dependance  loft  ? 
For  youth,  too  tranfieut  flower  !  (of  life's  fliort  day 
The  (horteft  part,)  but  blolToms  to  decay. 
Lo !  while  we  give  the  unregarded  hour 
To  wine  and  revelry,  in  Pleafure's  bower. 
The  noifelefs  foot  of  Time  fteals  fwiftl)  by. 
And  ere  we  dream  of  manhood,  age  is  nigh  I** 

The  Tranflator  is  charged  by  the  Reviewers  with  "  complacently  indulg- 
ing on  fubjeds  of  naufeating  crapala."^  What  filthy  jargon  is  this  ?  '*  with 
feeming  to  trace  a  labyrinth  of  di%uft  con  amore !  !  !"  8{c.  &c.  To  enable 
oQr  readers  to  aj)preciaie  the  juftice  of  this  accuration,  we  (hall  copy  Mr.' 
G.'s  verfion  of  a  palTage  in  the  tenth  fatire,  tlie  original  of  which  has  al- 
ways been  efteemed  the  nioft  impure  and  reprehenTiblc  part,  not  only  of 
that,  but  of  every  fatire  in  the  whole  colledion.  We  muft  pi:emife  that 
the  tranflation  is  exceedingly  faithful. 

"  The  fluggilh  palate  dull'd.  the  feaft  no  more 
Excites  the  lame  fenfations  as  of  yore; 
Tafle,  feeling,  all,  a  univerfal  blot. 

And  e*en  the  rites  of  Jove  remember'd  not :  * 

"Or  if— through  the  long  night  he  feebly  ftrives. 
To  raife  a  flame  where  not  a  fpark  furvives  ; 
While  Venus  marks  the  effort  with  diftraft. 
And  hates  the  gay  decrepitude  of  laft. 
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The  heavlefl  pafTage  in  Juvenal,  perhaps,  is  this,  which  oocvrs  in  tht 
eleventh  fatire. 

Nam  quum  fis  conviva  mihi  promifTuSj  habebis 
Evandrum,  venies  Tirynthius,  aut  minor  illo 
Hofpes,  et  ipfe  tamen  contingens  fanguine  caelum  ; 
Alter  aquis,  alter  flammis  ach  fidera  miJus. 

It  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  G.  not  without  a  confiderable  degree  <^  tafle. 

'*  For  (inc«,  by  promife,  you  are  now  my-gueft. 
Know,  I  invite  you -to  no  fumptuous  feafi. 
But  to  fuch  fimple  fare  as  long,  long  fince. 
The  good  Evandsr  bade  the  Trojan  prince. 
Come  then,  my  friend,  you  will  not.  Aire,  defpift 
The  food  that  pleased  (he  offspring  of  the  ikies. 
Come :  and  while  fancy  brings  pad  times  to  view, 
I'll  thinit  myfelf  the  king,  the  hero  you." 

From  the  12th  Satire,  which  is  only  mentioned  by  the  Critical  Reviewers 
tc  be  fiigmatifed  for  hnuness  and  vulgarity,  we  feled  the  beautiful  defcriptioa 
•f  the  facrifice. 

"  Go  then,  my  bojrs  ;^but  let  no  boding  flrain 
The  facred  filence  of*^your  riles  profane — 
With  meal  the  knives,  with  wreaths  the  iemples  gracQ^ 
And  round  the  living  turf  your  fillets  place : 
That  done,  Y\\  fpeed,  myl'elf,  your  toil  to  (hare. 
And  finith  what  remains,  with  pious  care. 
Then,  haflening  home,  where  chaplets  of  fweet  floweill  r 

Bedeck  my  Lares,  dear  doniefiic  powers  ! 
I'll  offer  incenfe  there,  and  at  the  flirine 
Of  highell  Jove,  my  father's  god,  and  mine; 
There  will  I  fcatter  every  fweet  that  blows. 
And  every  tint  the  various  violet  knovVs4  •        ' 

All  favours  here  of  joy  :  luxuriant  bay 
O'erfliades  my  portal,  and  the  taper's  ray 
Anticipates^the  feaft,  and  chides  the  tardy  day.* 

We  flop  here,  although  we  might  have  produced  fromeverv  page  ofthis 
popular  work,  pafTage:  equally  faithful,  fpirited,  and  poetical;  but  this  is 
more  than  fufficient  for  a  r|)ecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

Ofthenote^',  which  are  fometimes  profound,    fometimes  amufing,   and 
always  inHructive,  we  fhall,  for  the  reafons  Itated  in  th«  beginning  of  this ' 
article,  prel_'nt  our  readers  with  an  extradl  or  two.     We  open  the  book  at 
random «     The  firft  is  from  the  12th  Satire. 

"  Ver.229.  Poor  youth,  he  mourm,  ^cJ]  It  is  impoflible  to  read  thefe 
lines,  without  being  imprefled  with  the  nioft  favourable  opinion  of  the 
writer.  How  could  Gibbon  fay  his  character  was  devoid  of  Iweetne  s  and 
fcpfibility  f  Do  not  both  u];pear  in  every  word  he  utters  of  his  rural  pages? 
Tho»  young  neatherd,  (v*!,c.  feems  to  be  his  favourite,)  is  mentioned  hy\noi, 
not  only  with  the  warm' h  >i  a  kind  marer,  but  with  the  tendernefs  of  an 
atfecljonate  parent  Cuii  a  man  fo  fuiceptible  of  the  generous  affections, 
.  be  faid  to  want  fcofibiluy  r— ^but  the  poor  youths  have  been  as  ill-treated , 
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by  the  traqflators^  as  their  mafier  by  the  critics.  Holyday  makes  the  (ati  a 
thief:         i, 

'' >: 'I  though  he's  rude, 

"  1>  ileal  a  morfel  he*s  with  tkill  endued." 

Dryden  is  (lill  more  injurious, 

"  On  me  attends' a  raw  unfkilful  lad, 

'*  At  once  my  carver,  and  my  Ganimede/' 

CeVtainly,  the  lad  was  no  "  carver ;"  and,  if  by  Ganimede  (a  very  impro* 
per  word)  he  meant. cup-bearer,  he  nAfcongeives  his  aut^ior,  whoexprefslj 
gives  that  office  to  the  fecond  boy. 

"  It  i^ould  feem  from  v.  268,  that  Juvenal  fuperititended  their  educa« 
tion.  One  of  the  boys, could  read  Homer :  the  other  (v.  22 1-)  knew  no  lan- 
guage but  his  own.  Thefe  remarks  are  of  little  importance ;  inde^  of 
none,  except  to  the  writer,  who,  by  long  dwelling  on  a  I'ubjedl,  becomes 
intereded  in  a  thoufand  trifles,  which  provoke>  and  perhaps  julily,  the  im« 
patience,  or  riii bill ty  oi  the  general  reader.     We  all  know  and  feel  this  ; 

yet  habit  is  too  powerful  for  judgment^— /ear/  insanabile. 

The  fecond,  from  the  fourteenth. 

**  Vbr,441,  And  EfiieurUs ,  Gfr.]  No  one- could  hold  the  theological 
tenets  of  Epiourus  in  greater  contempt  and  ^abhorrence  than  Juvenal,  and> 
yet  he  never  c^ntts  an  opportunity  of  doing  ju (lice  to  the  fimplicity  of  his 
life.  This  is  the  more  laudable,  as  few  have  lain  under  greater  obloquy, 
(from  the  dillipated  lives  of  his  followers,)  than  this  philoiopher,  who,  to 
fay  Ihe  leaft  of  him,  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  has  been  reprefpnted  as 
wallowing  in  fenfuality  !  He  placed,  it  muft  be  confeflTed,  the  chief  good 
in  pleafure :  but  he  meant  by  it,  that  calm  and  foothing  delight,which  arifes 
from  a  life  fpeat  in  the  contemplation  of  virtue.  Diocles  fays  that  he  was  a 
ptrfedl  example  of  continence  and  fimtilicity :  and  Juvenal  loves  to  dwell  on 
his  frugality— j4tfrv«j  suffecit  in  hrtis.  In  a  word,  the  warden  of  Epicurus  waii 
a  fchool  ofltemperance :  and  would  have  afforded  little  gratification,  and 
ftill  iefs  fan6lion,  to  thofe  fenfualilisof  our  day,  who,  in  turning  hogs,  fancy 
they  al^  becoming  Epicureans ! 

**  -^fler  faying  thus  much  of  the  man,  it  is  but  juft  to  add  a  word  refpcfit- 
ing  his  doctrines.  With  regard  to  the  beauty  of  temperance  and  fobriety; 
and  the  flrong  neceffity  of  reffraining  the  tumultuous  and  diforderly  paf- 
fions,  Epicurus  may  be  lifiened  to  with  advantage ;  but  on  the  higher  and 
more  important  fubje^s  of  life,  there  is  not  a  more  falfe  and  deftrudiive  fyf- 
tera  on  earth  than  his ;  nor  one  fo  likely  to  make  mankind  worfe  by  imita- 
tion.  Perhaps  he  is  the  only  philofopher,  who  never  had  one  follower  like 
to  himfelf.  Decijiit,  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.  All  his  imitators  have  been  vi* 
cious,  and  the  world  has  been  ruined  by  his  virtues." 

Such  is  Mr.  G.'s  Tranilation.  That  it  has  fome  feeble  lineS)  and  fomo 
iinperfe6t  rhymes,  mud  be  allowed;  indeed,  of  what  poem  of  equal  length 
cannot  this  be  faid ;  what,  however,  forms  an  honourable  diItin61ion  be- 
tween this  and  the  generality  of  tranflations  from  claflic  authors,  is  its  ex* 
traordinary  corre^lisefs.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find  4n  infknce 
%hcre  the  fcnfe  is  decidedly  miftaken;  or,  in  an  author,  where,  as  Holy- 
day  fays,  it  is  more  difficult  fometimes  to  chafe  a  meaning  than  to  difcovet 
onv ,  where  the  trandator's  good  fenf'e  has  not  enabled  him  to  fix  on  the  mod 
probable,  as  well  as  the  moft  confonant,  to  th9  genera!  fptrit  and  deiign  of 
tU  original.  , 
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When  to  this  we  add  that  the  whole  is  written  with  mlldnefs,  candour, 
and  good  humour,  unleCs  where  the  author  attacks  the  daring  atheifra  ofth^ 
wretched  Darwin,  or  the  fufpicioas  infidelity  of  the  cowardly  Gibbon,  wc 
(liell  have  luppiiedour  readers  with  fttfncient  criteria  to  decide  On  the  im- 
partiality, candour,  veracity,  or  judgment  and  learning,  of  the  Critical  Re- 
viewers. 

Thefe  gentlemen  then,  (or  rather  fome  hero  of  the  Baviad*,  hired  for  the 
purpofe),  commence  their  criticifm  with  grofsly  infuUing  the  tranilator,  or, 
as  they  choole  to  term  him,  "  the  humble  tranflator ;"  his  *'  pridine  ntgatt- 
nets,*'  his  "  de^adtd  fituation,"  Uii*  "  obfcare  fource,"  &c.  are  dwelt  on. 
with  a  degree  of  triumphant  malignity,  admirably  preparatory  to  the  poor 
and  rancorous  ribaldry  which  follows. 

'  The  Introduction,  (a  model  of  elegant  fimplicity),  the  Life  of  Juvenal, 
and  the  ElTay  on  the  Roman  Salirills,  are  thus  "  difmifred,*'  in  vrhat  ir 
teimed  a  fair  Ipecimen  of  Mr.  G.'s  manner  of  writing  profe.  We  copy 
the  Critical  Reviewer's  literatim,  "  To  be  filaitty — what  signifies  rV— when 
s4d  to  see,  ive  catmot  away  with — ^  gi^eai  deal  of  his  verfe,  not  a  whit  left  fami- 
liar. Our  duty  as  every  one  knows,  might  be  shuffled  off;\  yet  as  we  dmCt  sleep 
for  every  body — we  fancy  we  cannot  refufe  to  hring  forward  glaring  defects,  ^ 
vaithout  going  a  little  too  far. 

To  this  del  picable  attempt  at  wit,  Mr.  G.  only  replies  •*  Poor  idiot!"  an 
exclamation  in  which  he  will  be  cordially  joined  by  every  reader. 

'  The  notes  are  dismissed,  as  it  is  called,  with  an  obfervation  that  they  are 
"  contemptibly  colloquial":  but  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  exbauiicd  on 
the  tranflation  iticlf.  The  Critic^  whoever  he  19^  has  certainly  vifited  £il** 
lingfgate, 

"  And  from  her  dames, 
Improved  his  gentle  knack  of  calling  nanles.** 

.  It  is,  "  unintelligible",  "  infupportably  vulgar,'*  *'  over-ftufTed,"  "  lan- 
guid," "  profaic,*' '"  carelefs,"  and  "  torpidly  incurious."  It  is  '•  the  im- 
pure jargon"  of"  a  groveling  verfifier,"  "  dilgufling,"  "  feeble,*'  and  inele- 
gant." Here  the  goiUlfjinan  takes  breath,  and,  after  a  fliort  paufe,  proceed* 
as  follows — Paliion,  or  rather  hjlanity,  is  fometimes  faid  to  be  eloquent;  \i 
is,  however,  prone  to  repetitions,  the  reader  muft  not  therefore  be  lurprized 
if  he  meets  once  more  lome  ot  the  rhetorical  beauties  with  which  he  hasjuli 
been  entertained.  The  tranllation  now  is  '*  rarely  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
poetry"  it  is  "  frightful,*'  "delegable,"  "crapulous,'*  "  a^  labyrinth  of  dif-' 
^uft/'  "  feeble,"  ''  tame,"  *'  flippant,**  and  ridiculous  :'*  it  is"  uuequal,'* 
*  mean,"  "  exix:rable,"  deformetl/'  «'  languid,"  "  debafed/'  ^'  ilovcnly,'- 


*  Mr.  G.  pretends  to  be  ignorant  of  hi«  anr^nymous  flandereY;  but  it  it 
evjdent,  from  feveral  hints  Icattered  over  his  "  Exainiuation",  that  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  him.  He  takes  him  to  be  a  Mr.  Farlbn«,  the  fon  of  a 
baker  or  miller,  formerly  admitted  to  the  conversazioni  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and, 
ior  iii«;  gratuitous  impertinence,  thrull  into  the  latter  editions  of  the  Bariad. 

f  This  miferable  drudge  attempts  to  ridicule  Mr.  G.  for  the  ufe'of  the 
''contemptible  vulgarity"  shvjjl^dojf.  He  does  not  know,  "  poor  man,*'* 
that  it  is  taken  from  one  of  the  nob)cii  patlagcs  in  Shakel'peare !  Indeed,  as 
Wr.  G.  ellewher^  remarks,  a  icribbier,  with  left  readu^gi  never  took  up  the 
tfiade  of  a  Reviewer. 
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I  *^  and  miferably  bllghling."  Upon  the  whole,  Juvenal  is  "  traveflied/'  not 
•*  IranHated  ;**  for,  "at  the  approach  of  the  enchanter  G.'*  al]  his  excellen- 
cies "  fink  into  Cimmerian  darknefs.**  ' 

Such  U  the  manner  in  which  the  Critical  Reviewers,  ''  gentlemen,"  as  the 
proprietor  of  ^ the  review,  with  equal  mqdefty  and  truth  aTerts,  *'  didin- 
l^uiihed   for  the  dignified  liberalxty  of  their  criticifm,"  liave  thought 
proper  to  treat  a  work,  which  will  long  be  confidered  as  an  honour  to  lite- 
rature !  That  a  bafRed  dunce  /liquid  be  found  mean  and  fpiteful  enough,  to  pro- 
duce fuch  malicious  Iralb,  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder ;  but  that  a  journal,  with 
any  pretenHons  to  decency  or  common  fenfe,  QiouicI  pollute  itfelf  withit,  caa 
only  be  accounted  for,  from  it>i  being  irretrievabl}  funk,  and  inditferent  alike 
to  efieem    or  contempt.     The  Critical  Review  may  yet  drag  on  for  a  few 
months^  by  the  affiftance  o'the  Robinfons,^who  find  it  safar  to  difleminate 
Iheir  politics  this  way,  than  by  dillributing  Tom  Paine,  and  cheafier,  to  in- 
iinuate    their  religious  notions,  than  printing  didiionaries  ©f  Atheilm,  or  dull 
and  blafpheraoas  novels  from  the  French  of  Condorcet  and  Diderot :  b^t 
the  death-blow  is  received,  and,  in  the  language  once  fo  dear  to  them,  it 
will  Tpeedily  be  faid,  II a  ///,  It  has  been.        '  , 

In  our  next,  we  (ball  proceed  to  Mr.  G.'s  "  examination"  of  this, egre- 
gious criticism,  and  of  ihr  piteous  attempt  at  a  reply,  which  has  fince  ap- 
peared in  the  Critical  Review. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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THE  plan  of  this  work  leems  to  h^ve  been  fuggefted  bv  Howes's  Critical 
Observations  on  books  Ancient  andModim,  which,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
.years  ago,  were  publilhed  from  time  to  time  by  White,  Fleet  Street.  It 
differs  indeed  from  thpfe  obfervations,  in  the  principles  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  diffufe  through  the  kingdom,  in  noticing  only  modem  books,  and  in 
being  regularly  publifiied  every  quarter;  but  it  refemblos,  in  hardly  any 
particular,  the  monthly  journals,  known  by  the  title  o(  Rer;iews, 

"  It  will  be  eafily  perceived,  fay  the  editors*,  that  it  forms  no  part  of 
their  object,  to  take  notice  of  every  produ^ion  that  iHTues  from  the  prefs; 
jind  that  they  wifli  their  journal  to  be  di(iingu;(bedr  rather  for  the  fdleclion, 
than  for  the  number,  of  its  articles.  The  conduclors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  propofe  to  decline  any  attempt  of  exhibiting  a  complete  view  of 
modern  literature  ;  and  to  confine  their  notice  in  a  great  degree,  to  works 
that  either  have  attained,  or  deferve,  a  certain  portion  cf  celebrity. 

"  As  the  value  of  a  publication,  conducted  upon  this  principle,  will  not 
depend  very  materially  upon  thfe  earlinefs  of  its  intelligence,  they  have  been 
induced  to  prefer  a  quarterly,  to  a  monthly  period  of  publication,  that  they 
may  always  have  before  them  a  greater  variety  tor  feIe6tion,  and  be  occa- 
iionallv  guided  in  tlieir  ciioice,  by  the  tendencies  of  public  opinion.'^ 

To  be  guided  by  the  tendencies  of  public  opinion,  is  a  phrafc  of  ambiguous  meaii" 


•  Advertifement. 

P3  lug; 
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iBg;  but,  if  it  be  the  intention  of  the  condu6lors,  to  pronnote  tlie  tendency 
orpublic  opinion,  When  that  tendency  is  favourable,  and  to  oppoje  it  when 
adverie,  to  the  conftitution,  in  church  and  ftate,  the  plan  of  their  work  pro- 
mi  fes  to  render  i1  ufefui ;  and  they  will  meet  with  encouragement  tiom 
every  friend  to  his  country.  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  it  be  their  intention  to 
cwtt  the  favour  of  the  public,  by  suji/ioyting  the  opinions  in  wgv^,  whatever  he 
ihVir  tendency  \  and,  if,  under  tlte  Jireience  of  criticising  ivorks,  which  have  obtain- 
ed fome  portion  of  celebrity,  they  publifti  annually  two  volumes  of  (bphifti- 
cal  difquifitions  on  novels, 'poll Jics,  and  religion,  tlieir  guilt  will  be  great* 
and  their  journal  merit  execration. 

The  firit  work  which  they  have  felefled  for  review,  is  DeVfnfluenceaf^ 
trihuee  aux  Philoso/ihes,  aux  Freres-Ma^ons  ft  aux  Illumines,  sur  la  Revcliitim  de 
France,  par  J.  J.  Mounier ;  but  we  cannot  fay  that  their'account  of  it  \%  en- 
tttled  to  much  pr&ife.  They  introduce  their  criticifms  with  an  obfervation, 
which,  if  it  do  not  indicate  partiality,  fliews  atleaft  that  they  bad  not  avail- 
ed Ihemfelves  of  ^/Z  the  advantaged,  which  a  quarterly  publication  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  them  over  other  journalifls. 

"  Mounier,  they  fay,  was  not  only  a  witnefs,  but  an  a6tor,  in  thefe  (cenes, 
of  the  origin  of  which  he  is  treating,  and  must  tlierefore  have  felt  in  himself,  or 
ehserved  in  others,  the  influence  of  evety  pi*inciplfe  that  really  contributed  to 
their  produdion.  His  teftimony,  it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  is  now  given, 
.  after  ten  years  of  exile  may  be  prefumed  to  have  detached  him  f torn  the  fac- 
tions of  his  country,  and  made  him  independent  of  the.  gratitude  or  resentment  tf  its 
rulers** 

And  were  thef6  reviewers  really  ignorant,  that  Mounier,  when  writing 
his  book,  was  courting  the  favouc  of  the  Corfican  uiurper ;  and  that;  long 
before  they  publilhed  their  review,  he  had  returned  to  France,  and  was  ap- 
pointed prefeift  of  the  Ifle  et  Vilaine  ?  We  pafs  over  the  abfurdity  of  i.he 
aflertion,  that  becaufe  Mounier  was  an  adlor  in  the  Revolution,  **  he  must 
therefore  have  felt  in  himself,  or  observed  \Vi  others,  the  influence  of  every  prin-  - 
ciple  tliat  contributed  to  its  proda6lion/'  becaufe  that  abfurdity  is  fufficient- 
ly  expoied  by  the  reviewers  themlelvcs,  in  the  very  page  in  which  it  is  ad* 
vanced.  Such  hcecllefsnefs  and  contcadidion  at  the  very  outfet,  is  no  gwid 
omen ;  but  let  us  be  impartial,  and  acknowledge  that  our  critics  have  com- 
pletely demolifhed  the  plan  fetup  by  Mounier  for  ihephilosoflier,  and  proved, 
I  "Uith  the  force  of  demonftration,  that 

**  He  has  accounted  for  the  Revolution  in  no  othei"  way  than  an  hiflorian 
would  account  for  an  invafion,  by  defcribing  the  route  of  the  afTaiiing  army, 
enumerating  the  ftations  they  (it)  occupied,  the  defites  that  were  abandoned 
.to  them  (it),  and  the  bridges  they  (it)  broke  up  in  their  (its)  rear,  while  he 
negle^led  to  inform  us  in  what  pdacea  the  invaders  had  been  aflenibled,  by 
whom  they  liad  been  trained  and  enlified,  and  how  they  had  been  fuppli^ 
with  arms,  and  intelligence,  and  audacity.  He  has  ftatc»d,  as  the  firft  caufes 
of  the  revolution,  circumftances  that  really  proved  it  to  be  begun,  and  has 
gone  no  farther  back  than  to  the  earliefl  of  its  apparent  efTedls :  He  has 
,  miflaken  the  catara6^x;  that  broke  the  llream,  for  the  fountains  from  which  it 
jofe,  and  cantented  himlelf,  with  referring  the  fruit  to  the  blofTom,  without 
taking  any  account  of  the  germinatioD  o?  the  feed,  or  the  fubterraneous 
windings  of  the  root."  * 

It  is  impolTible  to  admire  the  tafte  which  dilated  this  feries  of  unnatural 
and  broken  metaphors ;  but  the  meaning  is  obvious,  and  the  affertions  are 
indifputably  true.  To  the  vvriting.s  of  the  pnetended  philofophers,  our  re- 
viewers have  fairly  traced  the  origin  of  the  evil 

^  ^  «'  Tkf. 
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"  "Tlie  prefncRptuous  theories  and  audacious  maxims  of  Roudeau,  Mahly, 
Condorcet,  &o..bad,  as  they  oblerve,  a  necellarj  tendency  to  do  barm. 
They  unf'ettled  all  (he  foundations  of  political  duty,  and  taught  the  citizens 
of  every  exiiling  community,  that  they  were  enliaved/and  had  the  povver 
of  being  free.      M.  Mounter  has  too  much  moderation*  hfmfelG  to  approve 
of  the  doctrines  of  thefe  reformers;  but  he  allures  us,  that  inliead  of  pro- 
moling  the  revolution,  it  was  the  revolution  that  rajfed  them  into  celebrity; 
that  ihey  ro(e   into  reputation,  alter  it  became  necefll'ary  to  quote  them  as 
spologitts  or  authorities;  but  that' before  tha*  time,  their  fpeculations  were 
looked  upon  as  brilliant  abfurditics,  that  no  more  deferved  a  ferious  confu- 
tation, tlian  the  polity  of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.     Willi 
&H  our  refpedl  for  M.  Mounier,  we  have  fome  difficulty  in  believing  this 
alfertion.     'RouHeaiu,  in  particular,  was  univerlally  read  and  admired,  long 
before   he   "was  exalted  into  the  revolutionary  pantheon ;  and  his  political 
fagacity  mud  have  had  fome  (ierious  admirers,  whenf  he  was  himfelf  invited 
to  legillate  for  an  exifting  community." 

Certainly,  and  the  maa  who  can  write  on  this  fubje6l,  as  Mounier  has 
written,  muft  have  more  than  the  ordinary  impudence  of  even  a  French  re- 
publican. The  following  remark  upon  Mounier's  fenfelefs  obfervation,  that 
Charles  the  firft  was  brought  to  the  block  by  religious  fanatics,  as  if  that 
could  have  diminifhed  the  guilt  of  the  philolbphical  fanatics  of  France,  dc- 
ferves  attention :  . 

"  Fanaticifm  and  irreligion  approach  very  nearly  to  each  other,  in  their 
•ffe^s  on  the  moral  condud.  He  who  thinks  hin^l'elf  a  favourite  wilh  the 
Deity,  is  apt  to  be  as  carelefs  of  his  behaviour,  as  he  who  does  not  believe 
at  all  in  his  exiflence;  both  think  tbemfelves  entitled  to  di(\>enfe  with  the 
vulgar  rules  of  morality;  and  both  are  alike  deititute  of  the  work  and  the 
guidance  of  a  fober  and  a  rational  rchgion.  Submiffion  to  lawful  authority 
is  indisputably  the  maxim  of  Chrilifanity;  and  they  who  deftroy  our  faith 
in  that  religion,  take  away  our  fecurity  for  fubmiflion,  and  facilitate  the  fub- 
verfion  of  governments.  This  is  a  great  truth,  the  authority  of  which  is  not 
impaired  by  the  rebellions  that  priefts  have  inftigated,  or  the  diforders  that 
fanatics  have  railed." 

;Thus  far  we  willingly  give  our  teftimony  to  the  general  merit  of  this  re«» 
view;  hwl  the  following  reafoning  on  free-mafonry  is  a  piece  of  as  clumfy 
fophirtry  as  we  have  ever  read. 

*'  On  the  fubjed  of  Free-mafonry,  Mounier  treats,  we  think,  with  merited 

contempt,  the  reveries  and  vifions  of  the  Abb^  Barruel,  as  to  the  crimes  of 

the  Templars,  and  the  doctrine  of  Mofes,     He  adopts  the  opihion  of  Pro- 

feflbr  Robifon;  as  to  the  origin  of  this  inftitution,  (Q.  the  inftitution  of 

Moles?)  and  enumerates  feveral  of  the  appolite  interpretations  that  havfe 

been  given  to  the  fymbolical  repref'entations  it  employs.     He  denies  that  the 

fecret  of  free-mafonry  confifts  in  Hberry  and  equalhy ;  and  reafons,  with  great 

acutenefs;  upon  the  abfurdity  of  fuppoling,  that  the  real  import  of  this  fecret 

'     ihould  have  been  unknown  to  its  inventors.     The  Abbe  Barruel,  he  fays, 

maintains  that  this  doctrine  was  referved  (or  the  higher  order8,-and  was  not 

taught  in  England  at  all:  yet  he  feeras  to  allow,  that  it  'was  from  England 

*       ■    ■■■; r— ^ 

•  W9  certainly  perce?ye  no  political  moderation  in  the  author  of  the 
Tennis-Court  oath.  The  profeflTing  of  that  oath  was  the  firft  fa  raal  adl  of 
rcbeliicQ  againft  the  virtuous  and  unfortunate  Louis^ 

r«  that 
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that  the  reft  of  Europe  have  derived  ibis  inflitation  ;  and  he  fays  that  €re 
out  of  {1%  of  the  Freemafons  in  France,  had  been  initiated  into  this  dan- 
gerous doclrine.  Now,,  it  is  (irange  that  the  inftrudors  of  aH  the  reft, 
Ihould  have  been  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  their  doclrine ;  and  it  is  xio  Icf's 
ftrange,  that  a  do(5tfine  imparted  only  to  the  higher  degtees,  and  withheld 
from  the  apprentices,  companions,  and  maders,  (hould  have  been  made 
known  to  tivc"<ixths  of  the  whole  Freemafons  of  France.  It  feems  to  it% 
iin^)oirible  to  rclufe  our  affent  to  thefe  general  conclu lions/' 

Does  it  indeed  ?  From  the  difcoveries  made  by  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh, 
of  la/eni  /leat  ^n^fijced  air,  certainly  fprung  the  pneumatic  cheraiilry ;    but 
what  thould  we  think  of  the  reafoncr,  who,  becaufe  the  antiphlogiftic  th^ 
cry  of  combuftion  appears  not  to  have  been  known  to  that  philofophcsr 
when  he  wrote  his  Essay  w  Magnesia  and  Qidck  Lime,  and  afcectained  th^ 
procedure  of  nature  in  the  production  of  iluidity  and  vapour,  ftiouid  ^f:ri- 
oully  contend,  in  oppofition  to  tact,  that  the  anti-phlogiilic  theory  could  not 
polhbly  have  occurred  to  Lavoifier  ?    Yet  this  is  exac.lly  fuch  a  conelufioo, 
as,  according  to  our  Reviewers,  was  fairly  deduced  by  Mounier  from  the 
hypothefis  that  Free-mafonry  originated  in  England,  and  hence  pafled  over 
to  the  Contihent.     In  the  reveries  and  vifions  of  Barruel  the  public  is  con- 
vinced that  we  are  not  implicit  believers;  but  we  have  no  hefilation  to 
fay,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Ex-Jefuit  is  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  Manes,  and   the  crimes  of  the  templars,  than   the  Edior 
burgh  Reviewers,  or  the  Prefcct  of  the  Ide  et  Vilaine.     Mounier  has  de- 
clared tliat  he  is  no  Frpemafon.     If  fo,  how  comes  he  fo  confidently  to 
deny  that  the  fecret  of  that  fraternity  confitls  in  liberty  andetpidityT  and,  in 
the  name  of  common  (cnfe,  and  common  honefty,  what  makes  it  abfurd  to 
.fuppojie  ihat  the  French  philolbphifts  gave  a  meaning  to  the  fecret  very  dip 
fcrent.frora  that  which  it  has  in  the  majority  of  Englifli  lodges  ? 

The  absurdity  of  this  realbning  (for  our  writer  delights  in  charging  otliers 
with  ablurdity)  is  equalled,  if  not  furpalJed,  by  the  hardihood  of  the  fol- 
lowing allertion  :  ^ 

*'  We  are  perlliaded  that  i\i^ /trine tjiks  of  the  Illuminati  never  fpread  be* 
yx>nd  the  precincts  of  Germany !  !  !" 

Really  !  Have  theCe  Scotch  diredlors  of  the  public  tafle  and  public  judg- 
ment never  looked  into  Reid*s  Usse  and  Dissolution  of  the  Infidel  Societies  in  tLh 
Mehcjiolis  ?  or  do  they  imagine  that  the  persuasion  of  a  few  namelefs  boys 
will  hear  down  the  damning  evidence  produced  by  that  author  for  the  hel- 
liHi  machinations  of  the  fecret  locieties,  of  which  he  was  hinifelf  a'mem* 
ber? 

Oh,  but  the  principles  and  pradiccs  of  the  fecret  focieties  in  London 
were  thole  of  Jatolivs,  which  appear  to  Mounier,  and  our  sage  Reviewers, 
enentially  different  from  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  illumin€s  of 
Germany. 

The  followers  of  VVeifliaupt/fryjrjWto  dctefl  all  violence,  and^to  de- 
fend upon  lime  and  patience  for  the  conf'umir.ation  of  their  wifhes.  The 
acobins  preached  every  wiiere  the  sacred  duty  of  insurrection',  and  %'alu^d 
thcmfcivcs  u;  on  regcixirating  a  kingdom  in  a  year.  The  German  fpecu- 
IntitN  teriniuated  theii  views,  in  the  ultimate  disaji/iearance  of  tvery  species  (f 
/tohticni  institution,  iXXSii  the  kiugshifi  of  every  father  of  a  family  T* 

And  pray,  gccxl  conhftent  Critics,  how  much  farther  than  the  disaffiear' 
ancf  of  evtvy  Jioliiical  institution,  and  th^  kingshi/i  of  e\G:y  fati)er  of  a  family, 
could  tlie  views  of  the  Jaco^i^ts  go  r  The  followers  of  VVeiihaqpt;iiight/n»f 

Jess, 
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/'xj,and  did,  indeed,  profcfs  to  deleft  all  violence  ;  but  what  6gnjfy  /f/T»- 
fessions  contradicted  by  fadls  ?  Were  there  not  found  in  the  haud-writing  of 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  l!je  order  of  lllamin6s,*  the  "  defcription  of  a  ftrong 
box,  which,  if  forced  open,  ftjould  blow  up  and  deftroy  its  contents ;  feve- 
/aj  receipts  for  procuring  abortion;  a  compofition,  which  blindt  or  kills 
when  fpurted  in  the  fice  ;  tea  for  procuring  abortion ;  a  method  for  fiiling 
fi  bed  chamber  witk  Jiesttlential  vapours  ?**  Perhaps  thele  are  Mounier's  prctofs, 
deemed  lb  conduiive  by  tiic  Reviewer,  that  the  followers  of  VVeitbaupt, 
detclled  all  violence  1  If  lb,  the  following  account  oPtheir  views  and  pbni 
hy  (he  founder  of  the  order  amour^ts  lo  demonJtration  ! 

"  The  litad  of  f^vcry  family  will  be  what  Abraham  was,  the  patriarc^h, 
the  J  rieil,  and  the  unlette.ed  'ord  of  his  family,  and  reafon  will  b^  lly;  code 
of  laws  to  all  mankind.  Tin^  is  our  great  secret.  True,  t  He  re 
MAY  Bii  some  disturbance^  but  by  and  by  the  unequal  will  become 
equal;  and  after  the  storm  will  be  a  calm.  Can  the  unhappy 
confequences  remain  when  the  grounds  of  di(renfion  are  removed?  Rouse 
yo'j'rselves  thbbeforb,  O  men  !  assert  youk.  rights;  and  thbw 

will  reason   rule  with  UNPERCEIVED  SWAY  ;    AND  ALL  SHALL  BB 

HAPPY  !!"t' 

Yet  Weiihaupt  rnd  his  followers  detested  all  violence,  and  their  project  for 
refurraing  the  world,  fays  Mbunier,  was  *«  a  noble  plan!"  But  if  our  readers 
be  not  already  convinced  that  ih^ /irinciples,  and  even  {h\x\Q  (jf  tUa  fi radices, 
of  ihe  llluminali  "had  fprcad  beyond  the  precincts  of  German ♦/' and 
even  r.)und  iheir  way  into  London,  let  them  compare  Mr.  Reid's  lill  of  th« 
bo(.ks4  anfully  dilleniinated  by  our  infidel  fecret  focicties  with  the  foUow- 
h)g  extract  from  the  letter  ofS/iartius  to  Cato,  dated  Feb.  6,  I77ii. 

"  We  miTft  be  particularly  careful  about  the  bor)k>  which  we  recom- 
mend, I  fliall  confine  them  at  firft  lo  moraiifts  and  rea(bnijij»  hiftorians'. 
This  will  prepare  tor  a  patient  reception,  in  the  higher  dalles,  of  works  of 
a  bolder  flight,  fuch  as  Robinofs  Sy^^cme  de  la  Natvie,  Politique  Natvrelir, 
Fliiloso^i/tie  de  la  Natwc,  Sy<ieme  Social  I, '.ihe  writings  of  Mirabaud,  &c.  Hel- 
veiius  is  fit  only  for  the  itrongeft  homachs."§  Yet  \\\q  Jirinciples  of  this 
order  never  fpread  beyond  the  j)recincls  ol  Germany !  K! 

The  fecond  and  third  works  selecteJ  fur  review  are  Dr.  ?an*&  S^/ital  Ser- 
mon, and  Godwin's  Thoughts  occasioned bj  tkefierusalof  Dr,  Partes  S/iifal  Sermofr, 
hi»tl\  reviewed  in  our  lOih  volume,  »o  which  the  reader  is  relerred  for  opi- 
nions of  their  refpective  merit**,  which  we  have  yet  fi^en  no  realon  to  aban- 
don. Our  Edinburgh  critic  begins  his  obfervations  on  the  ScrmOn  with 
thefoll owing  paragraph:  ^  '   ^ 

"  Whoever  ha<i  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  Dr.  Parr's  tu/V,  mull  have 
obferved,  that  .while  it  trefpalles  on  the  orthodox  magnitude  of  perukes  in 
the  anterior  parts,  it  fcoms  even  ejiiscojial  limits  behind,  and  fwelis  out  inlA 
bonndiefs  convexity  o(  ftizx,  the  fjkiyx  Oxt;f*a  of  barbers,  and  the  terror  of 
the  literary  world.  After  tlie  manner  of  his  wig,  the  Doclor  i\as  conrtruci- 
ed  his  Sermon,  giving  us  adifcouueof  no  common  length,  and  fubjoinin^ 
an  immeal  uruble  mats  of  notes,  which  appear  to  concern  every  leatncel  thin^. 


*  See  ProfeTor  Robifon's  Proofs,  Ed.  11.  P.  138. 

+  Proofs,  &c.  P.  161. 

{  See  OUT  6th  Vol.  Pp.  60,  6 J,  62. 

\  Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy,  &c.  P.  I36I* 
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every  learned  man,  and  almofi  every  unlearned  man  (ince  the  beginnini 
of  I  be  world/* 

Is  this.the  wtt  of  a  cultivated  mind,  or  the  childifb  petulance  of  a  Arhool 
boy  ?  We  have  bear«l  much  of  the  general  ditfufion  of  literature  through 
Scotland,  where,  as  Johofon  ufed  to  fay,  *'  every  man  has  a  mcutkful,  and  no 
man  a  Mjful;'*  bat  we  never,  till  now,  rufpe6led  that,  on  the  north  iide  of 
the  Tweed,  things,  asi  diftinguiftied  from  men,  arc  learned!  The  analyfij, 
however,  of  the  Sermoi^  is  much  abler  than  this  introdudory  paragraph 
gave  tts  reafon  to  ex|Secl  it  would  be ;  though  the  Critic,  afraid  perhaps  of 
feflTening  his  reputation*  were  be  to  rett  the  obligation  to  virtue,  on  the 
will  of  the  moral  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  leans  too  much  towards  the 
}>rtnciplefi  of  the  Godwinian  fe<5l»  Accordingly  he  affirms,  that  "  Mr. 
Godwin  fets  the  dodlrine  of  the  particular  and  general  affedlions  in  a  cUttr 
Bnd  masierly  light,  and  in  a  manner  very  sujurior  to  any  thing  we  find  in  Dr. 
Parr's  Sermon  on  the  fame  fubjed/* 

We  cannot  fay  that  we  perceive  any  thing  very  fuperior  in  ihtfhilmflj 
of  either  of  thefe  gentlemen,,  though,  with  the  whole  nation,  we  pay  a 
wilting^  tribute  of  reCpedl  to  tlie  emdiiim  of  Dr.  Parr  j  while  we  heartily 
concur  with  the  Critic  before  us,  in— 

*'  Suggefling  to  Mr.  Godwin,  the  infinite  importance  of  (liaving  and 
Wittering  the  crown  of  his  head,  of  keeping  the  /irwue  vj>  open,  and  of 
ilridlly  purfuing  an  antiphlogittic  regimen.  By  thefe  means  we  have  fomc- 
times  feen  the  underdandings  of  great  philofophers  wonderfully  SM^d  rapidly 
improved."  -  , 

The  fourth  work  reviewed  is  the  6lh  I'olume  of  the  jlsiatic  Researches; 
and  the  review  is  candid  "and  jof!.  The  fame  charader  may  be  given  of 
the  51  h  Article  in  this  Journal,  which  is  a  review  of  Olivier* s  TravAs  in  th 
Ottoman  Emfiire\  but  tlie  6th  is  extremely  reprehcnfible.  Baldwin's  ?«//- 
tical  Recolktttons  relative  )o  Egy/it  are  here  (tudioufly  exhibited  in  a  falie  light 
to  draw  upon  them  and- their  author  contempt  and  ridicule. 

"  With  fuch  opportunities,  as  he  pofleffed,  of  procuring  accurate  iatcl- 
ligcnce,  the  interefting  topics  ftated  for  difcufljon  in  the  title-page,  might 
l^e  expcfled,  fays  the  Critic,  to  receive  confiderable  illuflraticm  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Baldwin  ;  but  whether  it -proceeds  from  a  fingular  modification 
pf  modefiy,^which,  while  it  permits  him  to  boaJ,  in  ftrong  terms,  cfthe  services 
^  fierf armed t  has  suppressed  every  fiaiiicU  if  information  on  the  suiyects  he  Jirfcs^s 
fo  discuss,  we  will  not  determine." 

That  Mr.  Baldwin's  book  is  not  well  written  might  have  been  a6firmed 
without  a  bluflv;  but  the  Critic  rouft  have  more  than  common  impudeoce, 
who  can  reprefent  the  author  as  fupprelling  every  particle  of  information  on  the 
sttbjrcts  ichich  he  professes  to  discuss.  Do  not  the  recoUedlions  profefs  to  be 
Aoliticat,  containing  obfervations  on  the  relative  importance  rf  Egypt  toEnglanJ 
and  France?.  And  has  not  the  author  proved,  with  the  force  of  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  French,  in  quiet  polTeilron  of  Kpypt,  would  quickly  ruin  oor 
commerce,  and,  ofcourfe,  fink  us  among  the  nations?  To  the  readers  of 
this  review  we  recommend  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  R««Wrr//«f/ thenr- ' 
felves,  and  the  chara6ter  given  of  them  in  our  lOlh  volume;  and  if  they 
hiive  not  fold  themfelves  to  the  Corfican  Conful,  tiiey  will  be  convinced, 
that  the  work  is  entitled  to  more  attention  than.feems  to  have  been  be- 
ftowed  upon  it,  and  that  the  boasting  of  the  author  is  at  leaft  pardonable. 

We  pafs  over  the  7th  Article  of  this  Review,  as  comprizing  i>othing  wor- 
thy of  detaining  either  ourfelves  or  our  readers.    That,  however^  is  not  the 

fault 
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faMotilit  Reviewer,  but  of  the  Aiilhor,  vC'hofe  work  is  reviewed,  and 
vviio,  wilh  fingular  addrefs,  has  conlrived  lo  divert  of  all  intereft  a'iiibjedt 
of  110  Icfs  importance  than  the  Causes  and  Ejects  cf  Emigratim  fmn  the  High' 
Ian/is  ami  f'f^cstern  Islands  tf  Scotland. 

In  the  8lh  Article  the  reader  will  meet  with  much  found  and  reafonabJe 
ctiticKm.-  The  work  reviewed  is  Souihe}'s  Thaliab,  thcDeshcyct  \  and  tiie 
Critic  would  deferve  praife,  vvilhout  alloy,  for  4b  ably  expoiirg  to  con- 
tonpl  the  principles  of  poetry  whittli  we  ha\e  lately  deiiyed  from  the  Ger- 
man ichool,  bad  not  he  introduced  his  reafoning  with  ft  feutence  which 
borders  on  profanenefs. 

''  Poetry  has  this  much,  at  lead,  in  common  with  religion,  that  its  fiand-* 
ards  were  fixed  long  ago,  by  ce* tain  ins/iired zp iters,  wnolie  authority.it  i« 
lioionger  lawfdl  to  call  in  que  ft  ion  ;  and  that  many  profefs  i\i  be  entirely 
devoted  to  it,  who  have  wo  good  tvorks  to  pro<luce  in  fupport  of  their  preten- 
fions.  The  Catludic  Poetical  Church,  too',  has  luorkedhtitfor  miracle:,  fi nee  the 
£xi\  ages  of  its  ellablithment ;  and  has  been  more  prolific,  for  a  long  time, 
of  Doctors  than  of  faints:  it  has  had  iUs  corruptions  and  reformations  alfo, 
and  haj;  given  birth  to  an  infinite  Variety  of  heretics  and  errors,  the  fol- 
lowers of  which  have  hated  and  persecuted  each  other  as  cordially  as  the 
bigots."  ^  ■  ' 

That  our  Reviewer  intended,  hy  thefe  very  improper  coroparifons  be- 
tween poetry  and  revelation,  to  leffen  the  reveience  ot  his  readers  ibr  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  we  wiH  not  aiiirm  ;  but  if  he  had  allowed  himfelf  to  re- 
fle6l  for  a  moment  on  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
peiceri'G  that  fuch  would  be  their  tendency.  We  big  leave  to  aik  hiro> 
iikewife,  if  in  this  paragraph  he  has  not  laid  himielf  open  as  a  critic  lo 
much  the  fame  obje6iions  as  thofe  which  he  has  fo  forcibly  urged .againd 
Sonthey  and  his  aflbciates,  as  poets.  Has  he  not  borrowed,  if  not  the 
maxims,  the  erobelliftiments,  at  le«ft,of  his  criticifm,  frcm  the  German 
/chool — from  Herder,  for  intiance,  who  (oablurdly  compares  th^  infpiration 
of  Homer  and  Offian,  wilh  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  author  ot 
the  book  of  Job  ?  It  is  with  no  pleafure  that  we  make  thi&^i'emark  ;  (or  we. 
wiVh  not  to  I^nien  the  effect  of  the  following  juli  obJervations. 

•'  A  fplenetic  and  idle  difconlent  with  the  exifiing  inftitutions  of  fociety, 
fecms  if)  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  (the  poets  of  the  new  fchool)  ferious 
and  peculiar  fentiments*     Inflead  of  contemplating  the  wonders  and  the 

Eileafures  which  civilization  has  ered^ed  for  mankind,  they  are  perpetually 
rooding  over  the?  dilbrders  by  which  its  progrels  has  been  attended.  They  . 
are  fiUud  with  horror  and  coropaflion  at  the  fight  of  poor  men  fpending  their 
h\tK)d  in  the  quarrels  of  princes,  and  brutifying  their  fublime  capabihties 
in  the  drudgery  of  unremitting  labour.  For  all  Ibrts  of  vice  and  profligacy 
m  Ihe  lower  orders  of  fociety,  they  have  the  lame  virtu /is  honor,  and  the, 
iame  tender  cbmpalfion.  While  the  exiflencc  of  the  e  oiiences  overpjwers 
them  with  grief  and  confufion,  they  never  permit  themfelves  to  feel  thci 
/inaffcfi:  indignation  or  dill  ike  lov\  ards  the  ofrenderi.  The  prefent  vicious 
conftituliofi  of  fociety  alone  is  re  ponfiblefur  all  ihcfc  enormities:  the  poor 
/inners  are  but  the  helplefs  viclims  or  inftruments  of  its  difordcrs,  and  could 
not  poflibly  have  avoided  the  errors  into  which  they  have  been  betrayed  t 
'Though  they  can  bear  with  crimes,  therefore,  they  cannot  reconcile  them- 
felves to  punilhments;  and  have  an  unconquerable  antij>athy  to  prilons, 
l^ibbets,  and  houfes  of  correflion,  as  engines  of  oppreffion,  i>nd  infirumenti^ 
•r atrocious  injuflice.    While  the  plea  vf  iiioral  ^icceility  is  thus  artfully  . 

1  brought 
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brou^lit  forward  (o  convert  all  the  excelFesof  the  poor  into  innocent  niisfcr- 
lones>  no  Tort  ot'  indulgence  is  Ihewn  to,  the  offences  of  the  powerful  anil 
lich.  Their  opprellions,  and  (eductions,  and  debaucheries,  are  the  ihcmc 
oF  many  an  angry  verCe;  and  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  reader 
is  reienllclsly  conjured  up  againlt  thv-^le  jKJrturbators  of  fcxriety  and  Icourgei 
of  mankind. 

*•  It  is  ncft  ^fv  to  fdy,  whether  the  fundamental  abfurdity  of  this  doc- 
trine, or  the  partiality  of  its  application,  be  entitled  to  the  I'evereil  rcpre- 
fK-niion.  If  men  are  ilrlvcn  to  coir.mit  crimes,  through  a  certain  mora:  nc» 
celiity  ;  other  men  a.e  coKipcllcd,  by  a  hiniiar  necellily,  to  hate  and  defpilc 
tbem  fuF  their  coniiniiTion.  The  indignation  of  the  fuffererisat  iea^ras^a- 
,  funi  as  the  guilt  of  In'm  who  makes  him  Juder  ;  and  the  good  order  of  lb- 
ck'iy  would  pr()bal;!\  be  a>  well  prclcrvcd,  "if  our  fympathies  were  fomr- 
tini(:s  called  t()rth  in  bci:a!f  of  the  farmer.  At  all  events,  thefame  apology 
oiiqbt  certainly  to  be  admitted  lor  the  vvea'thy,  as  for  the  needy  oftcndtr. 
They  are  lubjed  dike  (o  the  overruling  inllvience  of  necelSly,  and  equally 
ai/ecied  by  the  niiferable  condition  oltbciety." 

Of  the  merit  of  Dr.  Renners  discourses  on  various  suljccts  we  really  thought 
that  there  had  been  but  one  opinion,  till  we  read  the  ninth  article  of  tk^ 
lifliMOurgh  Review.     Even  the  Critic  who  there  labours  to  le/fen  their  repu- 
tation, conlcioH^,  perhaps,  that  he  was   determined  to  contradicl  the  ^r- 
'mcral  opinion,  feels  the  necelhty  of  introducing  his  own  reniarks,  with  fome 
peuiIaTit  obl't^rvations  on  the  elegance  of  the  pulpit;  in  which  he  betrars 
•Loih  a  national  (^)irit,  and  a  mean  envy  of  what  he  calls  the  magnificent 
endovvmenis  of  the  Englilh  clergy.     According  to  him  *'  Dr.  Blair  is  by  far 
•the  moil  popular  writer  of  I'ermor.s  within  the  laft  century;"  though  trvca 
its  merits  are  not  rated  fiigh.     They  are  nothing  more  than  plain  good  Icnlc, 
and  happy  application  of  icriplu-al  cjtiotaliun,  and  a  clear  harmonious  Ity-fr, 
richly  tinged  with  fcriptural  language  !    He  generally   leaves  his  readt-rs 
plealcd  with  his  judgment,  and  iiis  jull  obfervalions  on   human  conduci, 
without  evcrrifing  lo  high  as  to  touch  the  great  pallicns,  or  kindle  any  ei> 
•ihufiafm  in  favour  of  virtue  ! !  !  ! 

As  Dr.  B:air  is  admitted  to  have  poflbfred^oa^  sense,  we  cannot  be  fur- 
jrizcd  at  his  not  l.aving  al tempted  to  klrtiik  enthusiasm;  nor  fiiould  we  have 
cor.lideied  him  as  entitled  to  the  j)raile  which  he  hasjuhly  obtained,  had 
fwch  {)ecn  his  object.  Our  critic,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  f«>r 
thf  kindling  otenthufiafm  is,  in  Jiis  eliimation,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  p»jlpit 
oratory  !  Hence  it  is,  that  in  England  we  cannot  boaft  of  one  lolerabie 
preacl>cr  bu^  Bcutotu,  Taylor,  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  and  Atierbury  !  «*  The  great 
obiect  of  modern  lermons  is  to  hazard  nothing:  Their  chara6tenttic  is  ticcefss 
'r*eiiiify\  which  alike  guards  thefe  authors  from  ludicrous  errors,  and  pre- 
cludes (hem  iirikitig  beauties.  Every  man  of  lenfe,  in  taking  up  an  En^Htla 
Sermon,  expe61s  to  tind  it  a  tedious  eli'ay,  full  of  commmt-plaee  moraliiy  \  and 
W  I  he  fjirihncnt  of  fuch  expcclalions  be  meritorious,  the  clergy  have  ce.» 
tainlv  the  merit  of  not  difappointing  their  readers  !  !*• 

That  n.irrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor  had  accurately  ffudied  human  nature, 
aid  )Ki:t't.a(fd  Into  the  inmofl  leccHes  oithe  human  heart,  mu(l  be  known 
to  fvciy  nivm  who  ha>  attentively  read  their  fermons,  and  then  reflc^lcJ  oa 
hi>  ov\n  paiL  lite  ar.d  pretent  dciires;  but  in  thefe  lermons  we  have  nerer 
been  alle  to  trace  a  liigle  efj'cri  to  excite  mthusiasm  \  and  from  the  \%ell 
known  rhar.iders  of  their  a.ithors,  we  ftiould  not  fufpecl  Ihera  of  havinj^  at 
»ny  time  s.a  !e  luch  an  efiurt,  even  when  addreffing  their  ^udieuce  from  the 
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ful/iit.  The  author  of  the  Z)«r/or  Dubitantium,  and  of  The  Liberty  ^Pr<^hesv* 
iitg,  was  little  likely  to  countenance  enthuliaf'm,  and  ftill  lefs  probable  is  it 
that  the  mathematical  preceptor  of  New  Ion  became  a  pathetic  declaiiaery 
the  in(!ant  that  he  ftepped  into  a  pulpit. 

But  what  is  it  which  renders  all  the  Englifh  preachers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five,  fo  verjr  contemptible  in  the  opinion  of  our  Scotch  Critic  ? 
Why, 

*'  Pulpit  difcourfes  have  infenfibly  dwindled  from  fpeaking  to  reading.^ 
a'pradice,  ofitfelf,  fuflScientto  ft ifie  every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  onlj 
by  the  firil  feelings  of  the  heart,  that  mankind  can  be  very  powerfully  al^ 
fedled.  What  can  be  more  ludicrous,  than  an  orator  delivering  ftale  indig- 
nation, and  terror  of  a  week  old;  turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent  paf- 
fions,  written  out  in  German  text;  reading  the  tropes  and  apoflrophes  ifito 
vcbich  he  is  hurried  by  die  ardour  of  his  mind ;  and  fo  afiected  at  a  pre- 
cvncer ted  line,   and  page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any  further."! 

If  thefe  remarks  be  not  abfolutely  impertinent,  they  tend  only  to  prove 
that  nofermon  of  any  value  in  the  pulpit  can  be  fit  for  pub!icatif/n  ;  for  the 
greateft  fervor  and  itrongeft  indignation  that  were  ever  delivered  frcm  the 
'  lab  of  the  method  ill,  muft.  be  njuch  more  than  a  week  old  before  it  caa 
find  its  way  through  the  prefs  to  the  public.  Nay  they  prove,  if  th«y  prove 
any  thing,  that  the  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Tully,  which  were  deli- 
vered with  fervour,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  letters  againft  Phiiijv 
ind  of  Rome  again  ft  Cataline,  cannot  now  be  read  without  exhibiting  tlitir 
Authors  in  the  moft  ludicrous  and  contemfitible  point  of  view  poifible ;  and  that 
therefore  Dr.  Blair,  and  the  Engli(h  preachers,  would  have  aded  very  fool- 
iftily,  if,  in  the  fermons  which  they  prepared  for  the. prefs,  they  hacl  riieu 
h  high  as  to  touch  the  great  paflions,  or  kindle  any  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
virtue"!!  .  n 

Our  critic,  however,  fends  his  readers  to  a  fchool  where,  as  orators, 
(fiey  may  attain  to  an  eminence,  to  which  the  Englifli  clergy  have  never 
alpired,  and  which  neither  Cicero  nor  Demofthenes  was  able  to  reach 

"The  prejudices  of  the  Englifti  nation  have  proceeded  a  good  deiil  from 
Iheir  hatred  to  the  French  ;  and  becaulc  that  counfiy  is  the  native  soil  of  cle" 
garxe,  animation,  and  grace,  a  certain  patriotic  (blidity,  and  Icyal  auhioarJficst^ 
kave  become  ilie  characteristics  of^his.  So  that  an  adventurous  preaclier  i* 
afraid  of  violating  the  antient  tranquillity  of  the  pulpit;  aiui  the  audienttj 
arc  commonly  apt  to  confider  the  man  who  tires  them  \^{?^  than  ulual  as  a 
trijler,  or  a  chafiatan?* 

Is  this  Critic  a  Scotch  miflionary  or  a  Jacobin  ?  We  had  imagined  him 
to  belong  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gofpel  at  home,  tiM  we  found 
him  thus  recommending  the  French  ^%  models  of  grace  and  elegance  in  the 
pulpit ;  but  though  it  is  our  opinion,  that,  in  the  liiid  focietY>  there  are 
many  Jacobins,  it  is  fo  very  inconiiftent  with  its  anwived  objeal,  to  prai  e 
the  eloquence  of  a  Bourdaioue,  or  a  Massilkn;'  that  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
linquith  that  opinion.  Every  thing  calculated  to  difcredit  the  oratory- of 
the  clergy  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelar^d,  may,  indeed^  be  expected  from  a 
body  oT  men,  whofe  obje6l  is  to  withdraw  the  people  from  Uie  established 
churches  \  but  fiich  are  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  againft  /lofiety,  and,  we 
hope,  againft  FrtfWff,  that  they  would  not  liften,  with  patience  to  the  maa 
who  mould  prefer  pnfiish  to  methbdistic  eloquence,  whiltt  the  native  good 
ftofe  of  a  well  educated  EnglUluxi^n  will  always  make  him  turn  with  dii- 
2  \  guft 
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gad  from  (ho  frothy  declaraatlons  of  "  the  trifler  or  charlatan/'  whoaddrefles 
the  padions,  and  peglecls  the  underdaDding. 

*'  True  elegance,"  fays  Milton,  *'  I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serimts  atd 
hearty'love  (f  truth-,  and  that  whofe  mind  foever  is  fully  poiTelfed  with  a  fer- 
•vent  desire  to  know  good  things,  and  with  the  deareft  chanty  to  irfuse  the  Jkmoh 
ledge  of  them  into  ot nets,  wh.cn  fuch  a  man  would  fpeak,  his  words,  like  fo 
many  nimbie  and  airy  fervitors,  trip. about  him  at  command,  and  in  well 
ordered  l:lcs,  as  he  could  wifli,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places," 

By  this  definition  of  eloquence,  if  Dr.  Rcnnel's  difcourfes  be  tried,  thfy 
will  be  found  to  deferve  at  ledft  all  the  praife,  which,  in  our  13th  volume, 
we  have  bcIiowed  upon  them ;  but  our  Edinburgh  reviewer,  determined 
to  link  thein,  as  much  as  he  can,  in  the  public  efiimation,  firft  confounds  the 
eloquence  of  the  composition  of  sermons,  vVith  the  gtace  and  animation  of  the 
^readier  in  the  pulpit;  and  then,  becaufe  he  finds  not  the  difcourfes  of  the 
mafler  of  the  temple,  any  fervid  addrefs  to  the  great  /tassions,  he  pours  upon 
them  and  their  author  a  torrent  of  abufe,  though  he  had  previouily  affirmed  ^ 
that  nothing  **  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  turning  over  whole y^|ipr  of  vio- 
lent palljons,  and  reading  tropes  and  apoftrophes !  i'* 

ThiS,  however,  is  not  the  only  fault  of  IJr.  Rennel's  volume.  The  critic 
having  aUowed  (bme  merit  to  his  difcourfe  upon  the  con fequences  of  gaming, 
proceeds  in  the  following  ftrain  of  Jacobinical  delineation : 

"  Having  paid  this  tribute  of  praife  to  Dr.  RennePs  firfl  fermon,  we  aro 
J  fbrry  (ah  !  very  forry)  fo  foon  to  change  our  eulogium  into  cenfure,  and  to 
Blame  him  for  having  feloded  for  publication,  fo  many  fecmons  touching 
direclly'and  indiredtly  on  the  French  revolution.  We  confefs  ourfelves 
long  iince  wearied  with  this  kind  of  difcourfes,  befpattered  with  blood  and 
brains,  and  ringing  eternal  changes  upon  atheifm,  canibalifm  (cannibalifm), 
«nd  apoftacy/' 

Thvki  jacobins  fliould  long  fince  have  been  wearied  with  difcourfes  touch- 
ing direflly  or  indireclly  on  the  French  revolution,  •  is  not  to  be  wondere^ 
lot;  but  as  ^r,  Renncl  publlflied  his  fermons  for  the.ufe  of  Christians,  who 
ti;cad  a  general  apoliacy,  and  are  aware  that  the  French  revolution  has 
been  followed  byconfequc^nci's  wi'.ich  ir.ay  fitaily  affe6l  the  religion  and 
morals  of  their  lateft  pollerity,  it  will  probably  appear  to  every  anti-jacoiia, 
that  he  could  not  have  made  a  more  jutlleious  fclediiXn,  "  T!ie  befpatter- 
ing  witli  blood  and  brains,"  however,  he  has  left  to  our  critic's  models  of 
eloquence,  the  French  preachers,  who  "  rife  fo  high  as  to  touch  the  grait 
jLassions,  and  are  guilty  of  nothing  fo  ludicrous  as  the  delivering  of  ftale  in- 
dignation, and  fervour  ofo.  week  old!'" 

"  We  are  furpriled,  continues  onr  judicious  reviewer,  that  Dr.  Rennel, 
from  amon^  the  great  number  of  fubjects  which  he  muft  have  difcuffed  in 
the  pulpit,  (the  intereft  in  which  mult  be  permanent  and  univerfal),  fhould 
liave  publiHied  fuch  an  empty  and  frivolous  fermon,  as  that  upon  the  vidory 
of  Lord  Nellbn." 

Then,  good  Sir,  how  greatly  muft  you  be  fuprifed  at  the  condud  of 
Queen  Either,  and  Mordecai  the  Jew,  when  they  inftituted  the  feafl  of 
purim,  to  be  kept  for  ever  in  memorial  of  their  deliverance,  from  the  de- 
ftru6li()n  m^.^ditated  againii  the  Jewilb  nation,  by  Hamah  the  Agagite? 
Nay,  we  are  afraid  that  your  furprife  mull  extend  to  the  condu^of  even 
our  Saviour  and  his  apoftlcs,  who  have  no  where  condemned  their  country- 
men for  ceiebraJting  that  feaft ;  though  fuch  a  celebration,  year^after  year, 
ttufl  appear  to  you  much  more  unworthy  of  a  whole  people,  than  the  pub- 

lifliijvj 
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lifhmg  of  a  fiogl^  fermon  on  afimilar  deliverance  of  the  Brilifh  nation,  can 
be  unworthy  ot  an  individual,  however  rel'pedable  for  talents  or  flation. 
Whether  the  fermon  be  flimfy  and  frivolous,  or  fuch  as  we  have  repr^i'ented 
it.  Your  readers  and  oois  will  do  well  to  judge  for  themlelves. 
(To  hi  continuid. ) 


MISCELLANIES. 

Law   B.S8PECTZN6   TUS    ESTAALISMENT   OP   LsCTURESHt^S. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

IN  your  laft  number  (Appendix  to  Vol.  XIV.  p.  531.)  a  corrcfpondcnt 
obferves,  that  much  of  the  mifchief  proceeding  from  "  £vcning  lec- 
turel2rip«  and  (Grange  preachers^  arifes  from  the  laxnefs  of  incumbents,  who 
fufifer  their  parifhioncrs  to  thriift  whom  tfcey  pleafe  into  their  pulpits." 
The  charge  is  in  many  infiances  true ;  bv  t  this  mifchief  in  fad  arii'es  m 
moft  from  igoora.ice  of  the  law  on  this  fubjed,  and  becaufe  timid  aiid 
cautious  incumbents  are  fearful  ^f  involving  themfelves  in  legal  difputes, 
not   being  fatisiied  of  the  grounds  u|)on  which  they  may  rdilt  thefe  im* 
pudent  intruders.     It  is  proper  that  the  clergy  (liould  know  that  it  is  now 
iettJcd  Jaw  that  no  perfon.can  at  this  day  ingraft  a  ledurefliip  on  anf 
church  at  his  option  and*  by  compulfion.     A  ledurefhip  which  u  ill  give  « 
light  to  the  ufe  of  the  pulpit  mult  have  a  legal  commencement  by  imme* 
morial  cuftom,  or  by  ad  of  Parliament     I'his  has  been  decided  lately  ia 
an  unfaccefsful  attempt  to  compel  the  Bilhop  of  Exeter  to  litenfe  a  leo* 
lurer  in  Devonfhire.     Any  one  who  wiihes  to  be  more  particularly  in* 
_  formed  upon  the  fubjed,  may  fee  the  cafe  reported  in  2  EalVs  R.  46*2.  ia 
which  the  judges  only  repeat  the  law  as  pronounced  and  efiablifhed  bf 
Lord  Kenyon,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  other  great  judges,  their  predeceflbrs. 
But  there  is   another  point  which  it  were  well  incumbenis  (hould  attend 
to,     y^'hcre  2L  letturer  h  licenfed,  ho  has  a  right  to  ufe  the  pulpit  at  ftated 
times;   but  he  cannot  delegate  this  right  to  others,  and  if  he  ihould  attempt 
it,  the  incumbeni  may,  and  in  duty  ought,  to  prevent  any  flranger  (hu« 
.  offered   to   be  obtruded  on  him  ufjng  his  pulpit.     The  ledurer  having  a 
fpecial  right  in  a  limited  fenfe>  muKl  ufe  that  right  ihidly  as  it  is  giveo^ 
without   encroachment  of  the  incumbent's  general  right;  and  wherever 
a  ledioreiiiip  is  legally  ingrafted  on  a  church,  this  fpecial  right  of  the 
icdurer  to  ufe  the  pulpit,  is  wholly  perfonal  to  hirofelf,  and  not  transferable 
by  him  to  any  other.     Knowing  that  many  refpddable  and  confcientiotM 
clergymen  have  had  doubts  on  the  fubjed,  with  the  bell  intenlions  cf  ad« 
,  ing  tor  the  good  ot  the  Church,  and  in  full  execution  of  their  duty,  where 
they  might  be  furc  that  they  were  ading  in  conformity  with  law,  I  think 
that  by  giving  fome  notice  to  this  effed  in  yoiir  moll  u fef ul  and  Patriotic 
Review  to  the  Clergy  in  general,  you  may  relieve  good  and  zealous  men 
i^oin  fuch    doubts,  and  confer  an  additional  obligation  on  the  public  by 
hel  ii;g  to  put  a  flop,  in  this  inftance  at  ieall,  to  the  progr^fs  of  that  moft 
alarming  evil.  Itinerant  Preaching. 

June,  2,    1803.  LAICUS. 

P.  b.  It  would  b^  better  for  the  publip  if  the  JiOth  and  :;2iid  canons  weri 
ttMTC  exiforcecU 

GOK- 
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C»ITt/:AL  C*N«ISTEKCy  ! ! ! 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

LOOKING  into  the  Critieal  Review  for  Augafl,  wTiich  I  do,  wb^ 
ever  it  falls  into  my  Imnds  without  parchafe,  on  the  principle  of  Fas 
est  et  ab  hoste  eioceti,  I  was  v.;ry  much  aftonifhed  to  read  their  review  of  a 
very  well  told  and  true  vStory,  intituled,  '^Lioncel;  or,  the  Emigrant." 
But  after  commending  the  produ6tion  as  interefling,  affc  ting,  pathetic; &:c. 
would  you  believe  it,  that  it  alio  received  particular  approbation  on  ac- 
count of  its  demonftrating  ftill  further  *'  the  bnormities  of.  revolu- 
tionists,  AND    WB    WILL    ADO,    IP  ADDITION  WERE   NECSSSARY,    TO 

the  Detestation,  which  evehy  one  must  feel  of  French 
pRiNctPLEs  AND  French  pRAcrisEs."  I  Can  Only  fay,  go  on  and 
pfofper,  you  have  already  worked  wonders* 

LIONCEL. 
Lmd<m,  Sept.  3,  1803. 
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OUp.  readers  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  Editors  of  the  Church- 
manN  Remembrancer,  proceeding  in  their  excellent  undertaking,  are  about 
to  prefent  the  public  with  a  republication  of  the  valuable  Treatile  of  the 
learned  Watcrland  on  Juftification. 

'  We  hare  much  pleafure  in  announcing  to  our  Readers,  that  a  CoUeflion 
of  Songs,  amufing  and  infrrudive,  are  about  to  be  publiiiied  under  (he 
infpedion  of  Profeflbr  Hague,  the  defign  of  which  ic  at,  once,  to  promote 
and  to  regulate  the  feflivity  wliich  prevails  at  the  Harvefi  Home  aud  the 
Friendly  Society.  ^ 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
THOSE  favours  of  our  Corfefpondents  which  \  for  want  of  room  in 
this  Month's  Number  have  been  neceffarily  omitted,    (hall  have  early 
infertion. 


THB 

ANTI-JACOBIN 

Review  and  Magazine ; 


Sfc.  Xc.  i(a^ 
For  NOVEMBER,  1803* 


"  And  truth  alone,  where'er  our  life  be  cafk. 

In  fcenes  oF  plenty  or  the  pining  Wade, 

Shall  be  ouf^chofen  theme,  oar  glory  to  the  lad/ 

CowpfeR^ 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


The  Hifiatf  of  the  Invqfion  of  Switzerland  by  the  Fretich^  and  Mr  Z)^ 
Jlmificn  of  the  Democratical  ]Repuhlics  af  SchwitZy  Un,  and  Unter^ 
walden.  By  Henry  Zfchokkc,  National  Prefeft  of  the  Cantoh 
of  Bafil.  Tranflated  from  the  French  of  J.  B.  Brialle,*  Secrc^ 
tary  of  Legation  to  the  Helvetic  Republic  at  Paris.  With  a 
Preface  and  Supplement  by  the  Tranflator.  8ro.  Pp.  373* 
Longman  and  Rees.'    1803. 

vTF  we  were  defired  to  feled  from  among  the  almoft  numberlefs  in- 
jL  ftances  of  perfidy,  injuftice,  fraud,  tyranny,  oppreffion,  and  cruelty^ 
of  which  the  fucceflive  tyrants  who  have,  within  the  laft  twelve 
years,  ufurped  the  reins  of  govcrnftjcnt  in  republican  France,  have 
been  guilty,  any  one  pre-eminent  in  giiik  and  enormity  over  the  reft. 
We  (hould  probably  fix  on  the  treatment  inflided  on  the  wretched  in- 
habitants of  Switzerlanfd,  from  the  Executive  Dire£lory  to  their 
worthy  fucceflbr,  Napoleone  Buonaparte.  There  are  fuch  a  wanton- 
nefs  of  tyranny,  fo  barefaced  and  impude^it  an  alTumption  of  arbitrary 
power  over  a  free  and  independent  people,  and  fuch  an  ufelefs  barba- 
rity, fo  utterly  without  provocation  or  excufe,  in  the  conduft  of  thefe 


*  For  our  review  of  the  French  trandation  of  this  book,  our  readers  are 
referred  to  the  Appendix  to  oar  Xllltb  volume,  p.  449. 
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general  marauders  and  their  ptofligate  chiefs,  to  the  fubjugated  Swift, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  human  being,  except  a  repub!  can  French- 
man, to  view  it  without  fentiments  of  indignation  and  horror,  more 
eafy  for  the  heart  to  fiecl,  thaa  for  tht  tongue  or  the  pen  to  exprcfe. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  but  confider  the  produftion  of  any  genuine 
documents,  or  authentic  accounts  of  fuch  proceedings,  as  an  efiential 
fervice  rendered  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  of  truth.  Wc  differ,  toto 
coel«,  from  thofe  philaf>thropifts,'*who  wtfti  to  confign*  all  the-  enor- 
mities of  the  French  revolutionifts  to  oblivion ;  w  are  dccidcdfy  of 
opinion  thai  the  whole  mafsof  them  Ihdiild  be  laid  before  the  public, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prefent  age,  and  for  the  inftniftion  of  pofte- 
rity.  They  exhibit  a  feries  of  the  mod  awful  and  imprcffive  Icflbns 
which  the  inftruftiye  page  of  hfftory  eV6r  prefented  to  mankind. 
And  if  the  prefent  war  were  to  be  produdlive  of  no  other  benefit,  wc 
ihoukl  ftill  think  the  expence  and  inconvenience  that  muft  neceflarily 
reflilt  from  it,  amply  repaid,  by  the  freedom  yvhich  it  has  reflored  to 
the  Britiih  prefe,  and  by  the  opportunity  aflbrded  and  'embraced  of 

'  holding  forth  in  his  genuine  colours,  to  the  execration  of  ^he  world, 
a  man  whofefuccefsM  vicos  fens  raJfed  him  t<>  rh6  fumnriit  of  power, 
and  converted  nearly  the  whole  body  of  public  writers  throughout 
Europe  into  a  herd  of  bafe  flatterers  of  one  of  the  moft  abominable 
charaflers  which  has  appeared  in  France  fincc  the  i;eign  of  the  ele- 
venth Lewis. 

, Softened  as  the  fefls,  rdpeSing  the  invafion  of  Switzerland,  evi- 
dently are  by  the  temperate  pen  of  Mr.  Zfchokke,  they  ftill  exhibit 
fwch  a  flagrant  violaiion  of  every  principle  holden  facred'  between 

V  nation  and  nation^  man  and  man,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  fupcrior  ties 
of  religion  and  morality,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  hiftory  of  public 
events  antecedent  to  the  accurfcd  sera  of  the  French  revolution. — 
We,  therefore;,  f^iiy.  concur  with  the  ttanflator  in  thinking  that  tne 
publication  of  this  work  in  £nglilli>  at  the  prefent  peri^  ik  well 
calculated — 

"  To  promote  that  fpitit  of  jefiftftoce  to  unprincipled  ambilion.  and  tJio 
foh^Knes  of  univerf^l  domination,  >wlrrch  in.  alone  to  be  rclri^d  upon  in  tb^ 
arduoiis  cantelii  in-which  the  nation  is  n<»w  engaged.  Xhe  hiftory  of  the 
memorable  (truggle  here  recorded  will  (liew  what  a  people  very  incoofider- 
able  in  point,  or,vveaJth  and  numbers  was  able  to  do  in  checking  tlie  pro- 
grels  of  a  ho(l  of  invaders,  by  the  mere  force  of  native  courage,  and  ep- 
thufiaftic  love  of  liberty  and  their  coniilry.  It  v/\}l  fliovv,  that,  ftimulated 
by  Ihefe  motives,  ,a  band  of  peafants  vvould  be  brought  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet,  and  entirely  to  defeat,  biittalions  rendered  formidable  by  their 
victories  to  the  moft  warlike  troops  fn  Europe.  It  will  alfo  "afford  moch. 
valuable  inftru£lion  for  avoiding  th^  feults  which  fruftralcd-  the  defenfiVe^ 
plans. of  t\vi  moft  powerful  part  of  Uie  confedeiraey,  and  placed  the  fil^ 
ftake  in  the  hands  of  a  few  half-armed  heifllmen.  Moreover,  it  cannot  fait 
to  imprefs  every  generous  mind  with  an  indignant  fenfe  of  the  infolence  of 
a  lawiefs  conq^eror>  and  t lie  degradation  incurred  by  a  vaDq[uithed  and  Tub- 
j  legated  people."   . .. 

Muck 


Zfchokke'jr  Htjiory  of  the  tnVnJlon  of  Switzerland,  12/ 

Much  ufeful  inftrudion  of  this  kind  \yill  doubtlefs  be  acquired  by  an 
attentive  pemfal  of  thcfe  pages ;  and'the  reader,  in  comparing  the  fbte^ 
of  Switzerland  at  the  period  of  the  French  invafion,  with  that  of  this 
country  at  the  prcfent  moment,  will  not  fail  lo  difcover  in  what  they 
differ  as  well  a%  in  what  they  are  alike.  The  two  principal  caufes 
of- the  feilureof  the  unhappy  SwiCsjn  their  noble  attempt  to  defend 
their  peaceful  mountains  and  hap|5y  vales  from  the  defoiating' torch 
of  Gallic  conqueft,  were  the  indecifion  and  inibeciHity  of  their  go* 
vernors,  the  diflTcntions  created  among  thenrfelvcs  bv  the  artfnl  in- 
trigues of  French  emiflaries,  and  the  pufillanimous  fpirit  of  Tome  of 
the  cantons,  who  fought  in  conciliation  what  could  only  be  obtained 
by  arms.  Fortuhati  is  it  for  wj,  that  the  two  great  finews  of  war^ 
which  were  wanting  in  Switzerland,  ^are  to  be  found  in  Great  Bri-  . 
tain — men  and  money;  it  remains  to  be  fecn>  howevdr^  whether  we 
have  alfo  the  Ikill  to  direfl  the  one,  and  the  wifdom  to  apply  the 
other,  fo  as  to  give  to  both  the  whole  force  and  effed:  which  they  are 
capable  of  producing.  * 

The  firft  part  of  this  work,  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  contains 
a  brief  hiftorical  /ketch  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Swifs  confe- 
deracy, of  the  rife  andprogrefsof  the  difFiprent  cantons  of  which  it  was 
formed,  and  of  their  fituation,  aggregately  and  individually,  at  th6 
period  of  the  tremendous  explofion  of  that  great  moral  and  political 
volcano,  the  French  revolution.  This  people,  originally  paftoral, 
wert  diverted  from  thofc  purfuits  which  harmonize  and  meliorate  the 
mind,  while  they  fix  its  delight  to  the  foil  which  gave  them  birth, 
and  which  afFdrds  them  fubfiftence,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  pro- 
duftions,  firft  by  the  neceffiy  of  felf-defence  againft  the  attacks  of 
neighbouring  princes,  and  fubfequently  by  that  martial  difpolitioa 
which  warliKe  habits  naturally  engender,  and  which  converted  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  into  a  nation  of 
foldSers.  Hence,  when  at  peace  at  home,  they  left  their  ruftic  habi*^ 
tations,  and  fought  for  military  employment  in  foreign  armies.  They 
funk,  in  fhort,  into  the  degraded  fituation  of  the  mercenarirs  of  Eu- 
rope. By  this  means  they  contraftcd,  in  a  certain  degree,  foreign 
manners  and  foreign  vices.  Which,  after  the  limited  period  of  their 
cngs^ement'had  aifpifed,  they  carried  back  with  them  to  their  native 
tountry.  They  are  thus  defcribcd  by  M.  Zfchokke,  at  the  clofe  of 
th^  fifteenth  century. 

*'  The  Swif?,  obliged  during  two  centuries  to  fiand  on  their  guard 
a^ainft  the  ambition  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  and  in  this  long  interval  ar- 
nved  at  the'bigheft  point  of  their  glor^v,  iofl^  little  by  little,  the  liniplicity 
of  their  manners  from  the  lime  that  this  lall  treaty,  by  lecuring  (heir  poHti- 
ca\  exigence,  had  augmented  their  power  and  riches.  Palhons,  tih  then 
unknown,  began  to  corrupt  their  hearts.  The  young  herdfmea  in  humble 
(low)  circumltances  became  wearietl  of  the  tranquil  pleaCuresof  the  pailoral 
Lie,  and  the  folilary  abode  of  the  Alps  and  were  ambitious  of  acquiring 
gold  and  military  renown  ;  while  the  rich  families,  caballing  for  power  in 
t^  ftjte,  diflurbed  the  peace  of  fociety  by  their  jeak)tttie»,  and  their  in*' 
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trigiMS  to  obtain  public  offices*  Greedy  of  foreign  gold,  they  fold  iheir 
voices  to  ftrarigers  (foreigners) ;  and  feififlinefs,  by  degrees,  aboliflied  the 
facred  love  of  country. 

"  The  Milanete,  France,  and  Savoy,  ever  at  war  with  each  other,  had,' 
by  dint  of  money,  made  Switzerland  the  nurfery  of  armies.  The  youth  of 
all  the  cantons  inlifled  under  the  ilandards  of  all  tlieie  powers ;  and  tbon* 
fands  of  individuals  were  often  feen  going  at  once  to  leek  death  in  a  foreign 
climate,  or  returning  to  their  own  country  fome  years,  afterwards,  more  laden 
with  the  vices  than  the  fpoils  of  their  enemies. 

*'  Thefe  confiderable  emigrations  occadoned,  at  diflerent  periods,  a  com- 
plete fiagnation  in  agricultural  labours.  Sometimes  famine  fucceeded,  and 
ibraetimes  even  pcftileiice  Ipread  its  ravages  in  countries  thus  depopulated. 
Sometimes  alfo  bands  of  robbers  were  formed  of  (bldicrs,  who,  bavfzig 
finilhed  their  term  of  fervice,  and  become  incapable  of  ruftic  toil,  as  wen 
as  infehfible  to  the  domeftic  virtues,  fatisfied  by  pillage  their  propensity  to 
debauchery.  Such  was  the  corruption  of  manners,  that  the  confederates 
themfelvet  confeffed  they  had  lofl  more  than  they  had  gained  by  their  vic^- 
tories.  In  a  itngle  year,  that  of  1 480,  there  were  exccated  in  the  different 
parts  of  Switzerland  about  fifteen  hundred  malefadtors. 

*'  The  fword  of  juftice  may  flrike  terror  into  crime,  but  cannot  extirpate 
it,  when  the  governors  'them (elves  are  without  courage  and  virtue.  The 
fucceffive  wars  of  France  againfl  the  Italian  States  awakened  again,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  avarice  of  the  Swifs  Taaaii- 
trates.  They  fold  the  ^rms  of  the  people  under  their  care  to  the  bcft  bid- 
der ;  and  although  they  partook  of  tlie  conquefls  made  bevond  the  Alps, 
the  confederates,  while  they  enlarged  their  territor},  enfeebled  them  by  the 
dimirmtion  of  population,  and  the  introduftion  of  foreign  vices.** 

So  little  is  that  Hern  republican  virtue;  which  has  been  fo  much 
boafted  of  by  theoretical  writers,  in  all  ages,  able  to  withflaod  the 
connmon  temptations  to  which  weak  mortals,  under  whatever  form 
of  government  they  live,  are  fo  •  apt  to  yield  !  It  is  curious,  too,  to 
obferve,  that  thofe  cantons,  which  were  fpecially  di{lingui(hed  by  the 
epithet  democratic^  were  always -as  ambitious  of  extending  theif  pow* 
cr,  and  of  exercifmg  an  arbitrary  fway  over  their  dependents,  as  any 
abfolute  monarchy  of  which  the  hidory  is  known;  that  they  were  alfo 
as  prone  to  corruption  as  any  other  dates,  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing ftatcment  of  fafts. 

"  Although  in  the  aflfcmblies  of  the  people  each  citizen  had  a  right  to 
vote  on  all  aflairft  fubmitted  to  difcuilion,  it  was  very  natural  that,  through 
want  of  experience  and  information,  (he  mafs  (hould  follow  the  impni/e 
given  them  by  their  prielts  ox gentty.  This  lafl  title  was  given  by  the  peo- 
ple themfelves  to  all  the  opulent  families  which  were  not  fubjedied  to  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  which  exercifed  no  trade.  Th^gmtry,  therefore, 
poilefled  the  government  of  the  country  :  the  fovereign,  or  the  people,  was 
onjy  formidable  to  them  by  its  own  wcakiiefs,  Credulous,  felfifh,  and  un- 
gratefulf  at  in  every  democracy,  (he  populace  was  inclmed  fometimes  to 
one  party,  fometimes  to  another:  they  who  exercifed  any  authority  over 
their  countrymen  were  thole  who  knew  how  to  flatter  them ;  for  adulation 
is  an  equally  certain  inflmment  <'r  corruption,  wliether  !l  be  directed  againft 
an  cutire  body,  or  againfli  an  individual. 
..     .  '  "The 
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*'  The  true  lovers  of  Ihi^ir  country  often  declared  againfl  this  abqfe,  as 
prejudicial  to  the  general  intereil,  but  their  vuice  was  not  heard.  They  in 
vain  predicted  that  the  introduction  of  cabals  would  give  birth  to  fadtions^ 
v^ould  indace  contempt  of  the  mofi  reipectable  laws,  and  would  deihoy 
libertjT.  No  longer  was  a  barrier  fought  againft  the  encroachments  of  an>- 
bition ;  on  the  contrai;y,  theaflembHes  oi  the  people^  whofe  duty  it  w^s 
to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  thfe  (laic,  were  I'o  negligent,  as,  in  fad,  to  an- 
nul the  moii  prudent  regulations.  One  of  tbefe,  of  ^he.  year  .155 1 ,  forbade, 
on  very  fevere  penalties,  all  intrigues  for  bailiwicl^s,  9r  (imply  honorary 
employments.  This  regulation  even  inflifted  a  rigorous  piinilhment  on  tjte 
perfon  who  fliould  give  hi^  vote  to  any  one  convicted  of  having  folicited  it : 
yet,  notwith  landing 'this  ordinance,  fuch  was  the  progrefs  of  corruption, 
that  bailiwicks  and  other  lucrative  employments  in  the  countiies  fubjed  to 
the  Cantons,  came  tp  b«  openly  fold  in  full  aifembly  to  the  beft  bidden 
To  fuch  a  degree  were  ieutiments  of  honour  and- ju(Uce  extinguifhed 
among  this  people,  that,  not  contented  with  having  iiibjects,  they  did  not 
deign  eveii  to  make  a  point  of  giving  theiQ  the  moit  worthy  and  refpectabl^ 
citizens  for  magiitrates. 

.  "  It  reialted  from  this  mode  of  eledion,  th^t  he  who  had  pearly  pur- 
chaled  bis  employment,  fought  to  reco\'er  from  thofe  committed  to  his 
charge,  by  acls  of  injuiiice  and  exloctien,  not  (mly  his  capita!,  but  an  ufu- 
rious  interest  for  the  fum  advanced.  This  crying  abufe  long  (iained  the 
reputation  of  the  people  who  tolerated  it,  and  tlie  partifansof  ariilocracy 
drew  from  it  their  principal  argument  again ll  the  popular  rule. 

*^  They  did  not  confine  themielves  to  felling  bailiwicks  at  a  high  price: 
(he  place  of  landamman,  and  that  of  his  lieutenant,  were  in  a  manner  fet 
up  to  audion;  for,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  conliderable  prefents  were  ne- 
ceflary,  which' toon  became  a  kind' of  legal  impofition.  A  lucrative  baili- 
wick cod  tome  thoufanda  of  dorins;  and  a  place  of  counsellor  eight  or  nine 
hundred,  although  it  was  only  honorary,  poiielfing  no  emolunftents  be(ides 
an  Almanack  and  a  (ix-lirre  piece.  T'lie  landamman  had  a  fimilar  falary, 
and  betides  received  a  duty  on  the  feal ;  but  in  return  he  was  obliged,  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  to  pay  the  fovereign  people  the  following  ungular 
tribute.  The  election  took  place  at  the  general  aifembly  in  tlie  month  of 
May :  every  peafant  at  that  time  was  accu ft omed  to  pui  chafe  a  (Iraw  hat, 
and  the  landamman  was  expeded  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  it.  Re(i  (lance 
was  early  made  to  this  abuCe,  but  the  people  would  not  hear  reafon  :  they 
even  exprefsly  decreed,  in  1680,  •  that  whofoever  (hould  (till  oppofe  '\t, 
fliould  pay  a  line  of  IQO  crowns,  and  be  excluded  from  the  right  ot  citizen*  , 
fliip.' 

"  Whtlft  the  people  thus/fhrougb  felfifhnefs  oppofed  every  reformation, 
they  left  in  other  ^-efpeqls  a  great  latitude  to  their  magiftrates.  The  an* 
limited  liberty  of  their  republics  was  then  fometimes  iliufory,  and  little  re* 
fembling  the  idea  formed  of  it." 

This  pretty  piifture  of  democratic  freedom,  and  of  the  rule  of  the 
fovereign  people f  as  they  are  here  conftantly  called,  is  riot  well  calcu- 
lated, we  apprehend,  to  fecure  many  admirers !  The  account  of  the 
unprincipled  efforts  of.  the  Cifalpinc  Diredlory,  in  imitation  of  the 
mothw  republic,  to  compel  fome^ of  the  fmaller  of  the  neighbour- 
ing dates  to  folicit  an  union  which  they  abhorred,  is  curious ;  and 
tbcre  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  (latement,  as  the  au- 
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thor,  from  hit  oiEcial  fituation,  had  the  fuUeft  opportunity  of  YCfify- 
iug  the  fad^s.  Equally  curious  and  intertfting'  is  the  detailed  account 
of  the  hypocrify  and  profligacy  of  the  French  ^General  Brpae,  in  the 
Dieafurcs  which  he  took  for  lulling  the  Sw  ifs  into  a  faife  fecurtty, 
and  for  feparating  the  democratic  Cantons  from  the  reft  oT  Switzer- 
land. Att€r  the  maik  «vas  thrown  afide,  and  a  new  conftitution 
drawn  tip  at  Paris,  taken,  probably,  from  one  of  the  pigeon-holes  in 
the  bureau  of  that  grand  conftitution  monger  general,  the  Abbe 
Sicyes,  prcfented,  at  the  point  of  tht  bayonet,  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  Swiis,  the  people  of  Appenzell,  St*.  Gall,  and  the  neighbouring 
diftrids,  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  French  DireQory,^  which, 
i^midft  much  fulfome  adulation  laviftied  on  the  great  nation^  contained 
many  pertinent  and  ftriking  obfervations. 

•*  In  a  word,  Citizen  Direftors,  wc  are  all  free  at  pre(ent«  after  the  mo* 
del  o\  the  demoLTatical  canton  of  Appenz^ll,  which,  for  three  centuries  and 
a  half,  has  enjoyed  the  rights  of  man  in  (heir  plemtude,  and  which,  together 
with  us,  demands  the  prelervation  of  its  deinocraiical  conflitutioii.  What 
then  uas  ciir  furpriie  when  there  was  fiiddenly  prefented  to  us  aconQita* 
lion  hitherto  unknown  to  us !  Perroit  us.  Citizen  Dfre6iors,  with  all  the 
hherty  that  becomes  free  men,  to  communicate  our  fentiments  to  you  on 
this  head. 

*'  We  alTc  of  you,  in  (he  fir(i  place,  why  it  is  vinllied  to  democratize  as? 
Ifs  not  our  conftitulion  lufliciently  democratical  ?  Is  not  our  people  the  fole 
A>vereign  ;  the  authority  by  which  laws  are  made;  which  chooles  its  nia- 
Ififtratcs  according^  to  a  reprefentative  fyftem,  planned  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  a  purer  is  not  cafy  to  be  conceived  r  Thefe  are  fa6ls  which  it  is  impof* 
iible  to  r^»nder  dv.bious:  we  hope,  therefore.  Citizen  Directors,  that  you 
will  approve  the  fnle  wifh  we  form,  that  of  remaining  in  the  r^pofe  wImcIi 
we  enjoy,  with  the  power  of  govc^rning  ourfelves  according  to  ihe-exaniple 
of  our  PJ^ceftor'?,  and  oi:r  brothers,  the  democratic  al  cantons, 

«  Further,  the  conftituticjn  which  is  propofed  to  us  is  fui(ed  neither  to 
our  local  po^)!ion^.  our  manners,  our  cuiioms,  nor,  efpecially,  to  that  poverty 
which  is  the  Uho  wealth  of  a  ])altoral  people;  (i nee  it  is  the  moft  certaia 
fliield  ajrainit  factitious  wants,  and  leaves  us  content  and  happinefs.  Tliis 
ronfntullon,  ap]ilicable,  perhaps,  to  richer  countries,  would  loon  have  an- 
nihilated our  d'Tneftic  refourccs.  Would  not  that  be  the  greateft  misfor- 
tune which  cr>uld  haj>pen  to  uj  r  .nd  would  you,  Citizen  Directors,  pre» 
J)<ire  the  way  fur  our  ruin,  and  that  of  our  children,  by  iorcing  us  to  accept 
It? — No,  Citizen  Directors,  you  cannot!  your  pure  and  upright  intentions, 
your  republic  an  principles,  (he  jofticc  which  direfts  your  decilions,  all 
aflTures  us  that  we  are  lecure  from  the  danger  with  which  we  have  been 
threatened." 

How  the  Citizen  Directors  muft  have  lauehed  in  their  flee ves  at 
the  fimplicity  of  thefe  honeft  mountaineers!  How  little  did  thcfe 
latter,  good  fojils !  iowginc,  that  the  very  effefls  which  they  thus 
pointed  out  to  the  Dire6lory,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  thcpurfuits 
,  of  their  plan,  were  thofe  which  it  was  their  ^*  pure  anci  ufri^ht  s^-* 
tention"  to  produce  !  To  plunder  the  country  of  its  laft  penny,  and 
to  deftroy  every  veftige  of  its  forpicr  frocdocn,  were  the  known  ob^ 
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jeflsof  thefe  regenerators  of  the  human  race!  Their  profligate  ge« 
neraiy  the  incendiary  Schawenburg,  ilTued  his  mariifeilos  in  the  bar*- 
barous  language  of  his  mafters,  commanding  this  free  and  indepen^ 
dent  people,  und©r  pain  of  being  pnt  to  th^  fword,  to  accep»t,  without 
thought  or  hefitation,  the  conftitution  which  the  Diredlofy  had  pre- 
pared for  them.  , 

"  But  thefe  hoflile  meafures,  thefe  menaces  and  imperious  declaration^,. 
did  notr  humble  the  fpiritof. the  mo'jiitaineers;  on  the  contrary,  they  iii- 
fpired  them  with  new  energy,  by  inflaming  their  raj^e  and  pride.  Habi- 
tuated for  ages  part  to  be  treated  by  the  European  powers  uiwn  the  footing^ 
of  a  free  and  independent  people,  how  Itrange  muft  appear  to  tbeni  the 
denominations  of  rebels  and  fanatics,  which  the  French  agents  lavished 
upon  them  v« ithout  reafon !  Frttnce,  which,  following  the  exatnple  of  tho 
Swifs  republic,,  had  proclaimed  in  the  iiace  of  tlie  world  liberty  and  equa^ 
Jity  of  rights,  fuddenly  advanced  to  violate  the  country  of  William  i  ell^ 
and  fpread  through  it  the  ra^'ages  of  war,  becaule  it  would  .not  receive  law 
from  a  Itrangcr  !*  France,  which  preached  '  war  to  thrones  and  peaqe  to 
cottages,'  now  caufcd  its  armies  to  march  againft  the  wretched  cabins  of 
thofe  herdl'men,  whofe  felicity  had  fo  long  been  ah  object  of  envy '.  France, 
which  fo  lately  continued  to  declare  its  friendihip  towards  the  Swifs  demo- 
cracies, and  alFured  theiti  that  it  would  never  break  the  bonds  of  union,  novT 
allacWed  thefe  petty  communities !  It  deceived  them  wi^h  the  greater  faci- 
lity, as  the  inhabitants  of  the  fmall  cantons  trufted  lothe  promiles  they  had 
received,  not  through  their  opinion  of  the  morality  of  the  rulers  of  France, 
but  becaufe  they  gave  them  credit  for  greafnefs  of  foul  enough  to  difdain 
having  recourfe  to  treachery;  while  the  luperiiiiity  of  their  ftrength  offered 
them  fuflicient  and  lefs  guilty  means. 

'  "  Thefe  refledlions,  and  the  confequences  flowing  from  them,  would  na- 
turally prefent  themfelves  to  the  minds  of  a  people  tH]ufr!ly  jealous  of  theit 
rights,  and  proud  of  their  recollections.  In  the  midli  of  the  affliflive  in*- 
'  prefBens  which  the  conduft  of  France  occalioned,  the  pewple  of  Schwit^ 
united  on  April  the  16th,  1798,  in  a  general  and  extraorditiary  allembly,  in 
the  very  place  where  they  had  fo  often  fworn  fidelity  to  iheir  conftitution, 
in  order  to  hear  the  odious  propofition  which  had  been  made  to  them. 
Their  deputies,  driven  from  Berne  with  ignominy,  gave  an  account  of  their 
mifliun,  and  read  the  menacing- proclamation  of  the  French  General. 

'*  It  would  be  dit^ult  to  give  an  image  of  the  effect  which  the  relation 
of  thefe  deputies  prodaced.  A  dead  ttlencc  firfl  reigued  over  the  ademblv'; 
but  prefenily  the  liveliefl  agitation  fucceeded  this  appajrent  calm.  No  one 
could  comprehend  how  it  was  pofTible  to  make  fuch  demands,,  and  ftill  lefs, 
how  any  out;  eould  accede  to  them.  Tiie  idea  of  having  enjoyed,  during 
nearly  five  centurjcs,  an  unbounded  liberty,  and  of  being  recjuired  in  an 
infta^nt  to  facrlfiei^  it  to  the  unjull  refentment  of  a  foreign  power,  excited  a 
warm  indignnl  Ion  through  the  people,  and  rai fed  their  courage  and  enthufiafnx 
to  the  bighefl  pitch,  •     ' 

**  The  aiTembly,  then,  elefirified  as  it  were  by  loye-  for  theircountry  and 
zeal  to  defend  it,  fworo-by  common  confent  to  reje6l  the  demands  of  France, 
•  sad  ta  maintain . the  honour  of  the  Swifs  name,  its  religion  and  liberty. 
*  We  .acknowledge  no  other  mafter  than  God,'  'was  repealled  on  all  fideis 
/  and  we  will  ferve  no  othgrl  we  will  endure  no  foreign,  yoke!  What  is 
tlu«  liberty  to  which  they  vvould^havc  us  facrifice  our  own  ?  What  have  we 
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done  to  the  French,  atid  wherefore  do  they  come  to  atUck  iss?  Bdt  we  hare 
fteel,  hands,  and  th^  example  of  oor  fathers !  we  will  die  like  Chriftians, 
or  hve  free  like  tliem/ 

"  When  this  firft  eflerv^fcence  wat  (bmewhat  fubiided,  riie  people  turn- 
ed all  tJieir  rage  againll  the  new  conftitution.  They  decreed,  that  any.  apo- 
logia of  if,  either  in  public  or  in  private  aiTemblies,  Ihould  be  declared  guilty 
ot  (he  crime  of  lese-natm,  and  delivered  as  fuch  to  trial  belbre  the  tri* 
bunals." 

Had  this  noble  fpirit  of  rcHftance  prevailed  in  every  part  of  Swit- 
zerlandy  and  given  birth  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  confe* 
deracy,  the  French  regicides  and  their  profligate  hordes  mud  inevi- 
tably have  perilbed  in  their  ra(h  and  unprincipled  attennpt.  hut^ 
unhappily  (or  the  Swifs,  difunion,  miftruft,  and  a  fpirit  of  concilia- 
tion, rendered  abortive  all  the  fpirited  refolutions  of  genuine  pa- 
triotifai. 

**  The  confederates,  although  convinced  of  the  importance  of  fucpefs  in 
the  beginning,  yet  negle^led  the  meafures  proper  to  obtain  it :  they  knew 
'  not  how  to  command  fortune,  and  rendt^r  the  chance  of  battle  favourable 
to  them.*  While  the  French  difperfed  their  troops,  and  formed  a  line 
jwhich  extended  fiom  Berne  to  the  banks  of  the  Tbun,  it  would  have  been 
eafy  fur  the  confedentes  to  unite  all  their  forces,  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  weulcil  point,  and  to  make  an  incuriion  into  one  of  the  neighbouring 
Cantons,  whole  inhabitants  only  waited  for  inch  a  fiep  to  declare  openly  in 
their  favoHt,  and  join  them  in  falling  u})on  the  French.  This  operation 
was  the  more  eafS,  and  the  more  cer||iin  of  fuccefs,  as  the  Swifs  joined  (o 
the  perfed  knowledge  of  the  mountains  and  their  defiles,  the  advantage  of 
.every  where  nieeting  with  the  mofl  ^acl  information  of  the  portion  of  the 
enemy ;  whiifl  the  latter  could  onfy  act  at  hazard,  and  upon  uncertain 
grounds. 

"  Inflead  of  this«  the  confederates,  conHantly  (hackled  by  the  unfortunate 
Ipirit  oi'  federalifni,  which  induced  each  Canton  firft  of  all  to  aim  atpom^ 
pietelj|f  covering  its  own  boundaries,  partitioned  their  fmall  army  upon  a 
line  of  about  twenty  leagues  in  extent,  thus  prefenting  at  all  the  points  of 
their  territory  a  vai|i  image  of  defence,  and  in  no  part  a  real  and  I'ufficient 
force.** 

The  fatal  error,  thus  fpringing  from  a  contaminated  fource^  per- 
vaded all  their  military  operations,  and  deprived  the  moft  heroic  ex- 
^  crtions  of  valour  of  their  juft  and  well  merited  reward.  Partial  en- 
gagements were  produftive  of  honour  to  fome  of  the  confederates, 
but  were  attended  with  no  general  advantage  to  the  confederacy  it- 
felf.  The  brave  inhabitants  of  Schwitz,  confined  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  frontiers,  were  anxious  to  meafure  their  ftrength  with  the 
enemy>  and,  at*  length,  obtained  permiflion  from  the  council  of  war, 
to  march  forward,  under  the  command  of  their  favourite  leader, 
AiOYS  Reding,  whofe  name,  thanks  to  the  barbarous  tyranny  of 
Buonaparte,  and  to  his  own  generous' nature,  and  heroic  atchieve* 
iDents,   has  fiuLe  become  celebrated  in  Europe. 

<'  AtoYs  Rf  DING,  at  this  period  chief  of' the  troops  of  Schwitz,  aqd 
the  foul  of  the  allied  army,  had  &\ifii^i  the  artof  wi^r  in  the  fervice  of  Spain, 

in 
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in  which  he  was  a  colonel.  He  had  lately  retired  into  the  folitudc  of  the 
▼alle^rs  of*his  country,  and  devoted  his  leiture  to  friendlbip,  to  the  iMufes, 
a,nd  to  the  cultivation  of  his^fands-  Loijg  before  the  revolution,  he  \vilhed 
for  improvements  in  tlie  federative  fyfteni,  and  deti'ed  that  his  country 
(hoald  enjoy  an  ufeful  and  genuine  liberty:  bat  his  heart  revoked  at  the 
idea  of  a  revolution  eflecled  by  a  foreign  power,  and  at  the  Hill  more  hate- 
ful idea  of  feeing  his  country  /all  under  the  dominion  of  France.  Such  were, 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  un.lieath  his  I'word,,  and  to  (how  hrmfelf 
worthy- of  the  Swifs  name,  and  of  his  brave  anceftors. 

''  His  lufs  of  a  young  and  tenderly- beloved  fpoule  had  left  in  his  foul  a 
deep  melancholy,  which,  perhaps,  made  him  ftill  more  eager  toengige  in 
the  hazards  of  war.  Provident,  frank,  brave,  attached  to  his  country,  pre- 
ferving  his  coolnels  and  feif^comniand,  both  in  proi'perity  and  adverhty,  he 
became,  in  .a  (iiort  time,  the  favourite  and  the  hope  of  his  people." 

Whatever  fuch  a  man,  fb  endowed,  could  do,  was  certainly  done,  but 
both  (kill  and  valour  muft  prove  ineiFec^ual  without  the  requifite  means 
for  giving  them  efieS  (  alt  the  other  cantons,  nearly,  had  fubmitted, 
and  the  auxiliary  troops  had  left  the  lictle  army  of  Reding. 

**  All*  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient  canlon  of  Schwitz,  except  a  fmall  part 
covered  hy  the  Mallathal,  were  now  expofed ;  and  it  was  neccflary,  with 
ftwerthan  four  Ihouland  men,  to  line  an  extent  of  near  twenty-five  leagues, 
and  to  make  head  a^ainfl  much  fuperior  French  forces  which  advanced  from 
all  quarters.  The  lall  ray  of  hope  of  favjng  tke  country  vanished  at  thi«  af- 
pect  of  affairs.  '  What  remains  for  us  now  ((aid  the  fbldiers)  but  to  die  the 
glorious  death  of  our  anceftors^' 

*'  The  effect  of  lo  many  misfortunes,  however,  was  to  augment  the  ge- 
neral enthufiafm,  and  carry  it  to  the  highefl  pitch.  The  old  men  and  chil- 
dren defired  to  fhare  the  glory  of  falling  ^ith  thislr  country.  Women  and 
girls  employed  thcmfelves  in  dragging  the  cannon  taken  at  Lucerne  from 
Brunnen,  and  they  conveyed  them  ovef  rocks,  by  frightful  roads,  as  far  as 
Rothc;nthurin.  They  wcie  almoft  all  armed,  and  chiefly  with  clubs.  Many 
of  them  had  adopted,  as  a  mark  of  dillin^Hon,  a  knot  of  white  ribbon  round 
the  head.  Wherever  they  met.  with  a  coward  who  fought  to  withdraw  him- 
felf  l^y  flight  from  the  danger  of  his  countr>',  they  flopped  him,  and  forced 
him  to  return  to  the  frontier,  and  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.— .. 
Thas  the  internal  police  of  the  country  was  managed  by  the  weaker  fex, 
while  (heir  fathers,,  their  huibands,  their  fons,  their  brothers,  guarded  the 
fammits  of  the  moan  %m,  ami  faced  the  (be  and  death. 

"  On  their  parts,  immoveable  as  the/ rocks  on  which  th?y  flood,  they 
waited,  courageoufly^  for  an  occadon  to  devote  thcmfelves  for  their  counc  - 
try.  They  wiUied  to  renew,  upon  the  g.een  heights  of  Morgarten,  thefa- 
cred  monument  of  the  ancient  valour  of  the  Swifs,  and  to  leave  to  (heir  pof^ 
terily,  if  not  freedom,  at  leafl  a  memorable  example  of  what  a  free  people 
can  do  in  its  defence. 

"  Alovs  Rsdikc;,  aTured  of  the  difpofition  of  his  foldiers,  turned  to 
fiiein,  and  thus  add;  eiled  (liem-*'' Brave  comrades,  dear  fellow  citizens, 
the  decilive  m'^^^ent  is  now  at  hand.  Surrounded  with  enemies,  abaQ<» 
doned  by  our  Iriends,  it  remains  for  us  only  to  ktrow  if  we  can  bravely  fol* 
low  the'example  which  our  anceilors  left  us  at  Morgarten  Analnofl  cer* 
tain  death  awaits  us.  IF  any  one  feai;s  it,  let  him  retiie :  no  reproaches,  on 
^ur  part,  (hall  4tten^  him,    Let  us  not  mutually  deceive  ourfelves  at  this  fo- 
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lemn  hour.  I  had  ruther  have  a  hundred  men  prepared  (or  ev«;ry  enrJ, 
and  upon  whom  I  can  rely,  than  five  hundred  who  would  fpread  confufion 
by  their  flight,  and  by  a  perfidious  rtlrtat  would  nulLlei'sly  facrifice  ti.e 
Wave  men  who  Itill  rcllfted.  As  to  myfelf,  I  promife  not  to  tbriake  yon., 
even  in  the  greateii  peril.  Death,  and  no  ReikeatI  If  you  fhareiDT 
refolution,  let  Ivvo  nicn  come  forth  from  your  ranks,  and  fvvcar  to  me,  is 
yournarae,  that  you  will  be  faithrul  to  your  words.**' 

"  TheJbldiers,  reiting  on  their  arms,  heard,  in  a  kind  of  religious  filence, 
the  words  of  their  chief,  and  foraeot  thofe  hardy  warriors  were  iecn  melted 
to  tears :  when  he  had  ceafed,  a  thouland  voices  were  heard  ;  and  *^  we 
will  ftiare  your  fate  !  we  will  never  forfake  you!"  reibunded  on  all  lidcs.— 
Two^men  then  came  from  the  ranks,  and  extended  their  hamdsxto  Reding, 
in  (ign  of  fidelity  lor  life  and  death.  This  treaty  between  the  chief  and  ba 
foldiers,  wa^i  fworn  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaveii^  and  ciean 
the  (lamp  of  patriarchal  manners  worthy  of  the  golden  age." 

The  French,  by  the  fuperiarity  of  their  numbers,  drove  in  all  the 
out-pofts  of  the  Swifs,  which  fell  back,  of  courfe,  on  their  maia 

tody. 

"  Schawenbourg  profited  of  (by)  thcfe  advantages ;  and   caufed  Mount 
Ezel  to  be  palled  by  General  Xrmvion,  at  the  head  oi  dOOO  men,  with  can- 
non and  cavalry.     C  jplain  Hcidcgcr,  who  dei'ended  the  poft  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Saint  J  oil,  was  alio  attacked  by  a  fuperlcM"  force.     French  t;oop<;  ad- 
vancing, to  the  number  of  iwo  or  three  tliouland,  from  Aegeri  and  Huttcn, 
harralTed  him  fcverelv.     Thinking  himrell'  unaljlc  to  maintain   his  po/i/ioii, 
he  fell  back  to  the  village  of  Rothenthurm.     The  whole  "mountiin  of  Saint 
loft,  and  the  chain  of  heights  whifc-h  lepiuatc  it  from  the  plain  of  Morgarten, 
were  then  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  French.     Reding  ordered  Captain 
Heideger  with  his  Lattalion  to  attack  the  heij^hts  in  the  vicinifcy  of  Mr.rgar- 
ten,  while  he  himTelf,  with  1200  men,  rcmnincd  in  a  (late  of  oM<*rvdiion 
at  the  village  of  Rothenthurm.     In  the  mean  time  the  French  defccmled 
flowly  from  the  mountain  in  a.  formidable   number,    and  formed  near  the 
village,  prcfentir.g  a  very  extondevl  front.     Hie  Swifsgave  them  fonie  can- 
non Ihot.   Alfjys  Reding  then  drew  up  his  force  in  order  of  bal tie,  marched 
to  the  enemy,  caOfed  his  men  to  make  a  fingle  general  diicharge  in  ibc 
plains,  and   Hien  gave  the   fignal,    which  they  impatiently  cxpeclcd,  ot 
charg-ing  with  the  bayonet.     At  the  firll  roil  of  the  drum  they  (prang  for- 
wards with  unexampled  intrepidity  and  fury.     Two  weak  ballalions  dlfre- 
g'lMed  the  advantageous  polit'on  of  the  enemy,  and  ihcir  extreme  fuperio- 
rity  in  numbers:   the  defire  of  coming  to  blows  will!' the  conquerors  ofjEu- 
rope   was  fuch,  thnt,  notwithftanding  a  brilk  and  well-fupported  fire  of 
piufquetry,  they  pafl'ed,  in  clofe  ranks  and  good  order,  a  plain  of  800  paces 
jn  length,  without  being  in  the  lead  checked  by  alt  the  cftbrtsof  theFr<:mh. 
The  cha  gii>g  fiep  foon  became  a  run,  a  general  rulh  :    officers  and  foldiers 
contended  for  ihe  honour  of  being  the  firtl  to  walh  away,  in  the  blood  Qi 
|he  enemy,  the  aflVont  oflered  to  the  (oil  of  liberty.     This  impetuous  at- 


*  *'  The  author  of  this  work  vouches  for  the  authenticity  of  this  harangue, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  another,  which'  we  iliall  foon  re}>eat.  He  avers  that 
both  are  given  iln\jdy  and  purely,  as  lliey  were  pronounced  on  tjic  f^^^^^ 
battle*  and  without  the  leaft  poetical  embelUihment." 
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taek  aftonilked  tht;  French,  who,  for  a  moment,  were  undetermined  whe-  ' 
Oier  to  fly  or  (land :  but  when  the  Swifs,  prelerving  through  the  whole  line 
their  regularity  and  ardour,  were  near  enough  lo  employ  their  weapons, 
the  affair  w*as  foon  decided,  1  hey  plunged  iheir  bayonets  into  the  enemy*t 
ranks,  and  made  a  horrible  carnage  ;  and  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
fo  completely  difperted  them,  that  fcarcely  could  they  dilcharge  a  few  fljot 
in  their  flight.  Within  half  an  hour  the  Swifs  we.e  in  poifelhon  of  heights 
of  (b  fieep  an  afcent,  that  on  other  occalions  more  time  would  have  been 
required  to  climb  them,  than  was  now  ipenl  in  taking  them." 

AiK>ther  divifion  of  the  French  wtre  defeated,  in  like  manner,  in 
the  plain  of  Morgarten,' which  once  more  became  the  fcene  of  Swtfg 
valour,  an  anceftor  of  Reding  bavibg  obtained  a  deciftve  vidtory  over 
the  Auftrians,  on  the  fame  4pot,  on  vbe  i5tb  of  November,  131 5,-— 
But  all  thefe  viflories  were  frmtlefs  5  the  French  leaders  rcgardlefs  of 
the  lives  of  thdr  men,  continued  to  advance  with  frefh  numbers,  and 
Reding  was  foon  reduced  to  the  cruel  neceffity  of  reftgning  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the  moft  mercilefs  tyrants  that 
ever  ravaged  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  folemn  ftipulation  was,  indeed, 
made,  th-^t  perfons  and  property  (hould  be  refpedled,  but,  as  ufual,  it 
was  no  fooner  made  than  violated,  , 

*'  The  lofles  undergone  (fuftained)  by  the  French  in  the  different  a^lions 
with  the  fmail  cantons  were  very  confiderable,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of 
their  adverfaries :  they  may  be  eliimated  in  the  pn>p«riion  often  to  one.— 
Au  exa^  computation  made  at  Lucerne  iiates  their  killed  at  27^4.  The 
number  of  their  wounded  was  never  certainly  known,  but  it  was  very  pro-* 
bably  ftill  greater.  The  troops  of  the  Waldffaeten,  according  to  the  parifli 
regifters,  very  exa6lly  taken,  loft  236  men  killed,  and  only  195  wounded,. 
This  evident  dif  proportion  between  the  killed  and  wounded  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  obftijaacy  with  which  the  confederates  fought.  During  the 
aQion  they  paid  no  regard  to  their  wounds,  but  remained  in  their  pofts,  fuf^ 
fering  them  fe  I  yes  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  iwthout  ever  arking  quarter,  as  they  never 
gave  it.  They  feared  more  than  death  being  prifoners  to  the  French  :  born 
free,  they  refolved  to  die  free.  They  thought  it  Iweet  to  fprinkle  with  their 
blood  their  native  (oil,  and  to  find  the  bed  of  death  on  the  fields,  rendered  iii- 
luftrious  by  their  anceftors.*' 

This  is  an  example  which  we  flrongly  recommend  to  the  imitation 
of  our  countrymen,  when  the  fame  murderous  hordes  (hall  dare  to  fet 
their  feet  on  this  land  of  genuine  liberty.  We  will  not  difcufi  the  pro-j 
priety  of  a  previous  determination  to  give  no  quarter,  but  we  will  cx<» 
prcfs  our  utter  afloniflifncnt  that  any  rational  being  could  be  fo  pcr- 
yc(fe  as  to  afcribe  to  cowardice  the  advice  to  adopt  fuch  a  determination 
in  refpcil  of  enemies,  who  avowedly  conce  for  the  exprefs  purpofc  of 
deftroying  every  thing  which  we  hold  dear,  for  rendering  our  wives 
and  daughters  the  viSims  of  their  brutal  luft,  and  our  native  land  one 
extended  fcene  of  blood  and  defolarion  ;  and  whofc  fanguinary  leader 
has  officially  proclaimed  to  his  flaves,  and  to  the  wofld,  that  no  quar<* 
tcr  (hall  be  given  to  any  Briton  who  fhall  be  prefumptuofos  enough  to 
defend  his  country  !     for  our  part,  at  the  rifk  of  being  ftigmatizcd  as 

cowards, 
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cowardsy  we  thus  publicly  and  unequivocally  declare,  that  we,  like 
the  Swifs,  would  neither  give  q^uaitcr  to,  nor  receive  it  from,  fuch  a 
ferocious  and  lawlefs  banditti,  as  the  Corfican  Tyrant  means  to  land 
on  our  Ihores.  This  may,  probably,  be  deemed  a  queftion  to  bede- 
cided  rather  hy  feeling  than  by  argument 'y  but  fo  we  feel,  and  f j  wc 
would  a6t,  regarJlefs  alike  of  cenfure  and  reproof. 

The  tranfla'fjr's  fupplement  brings  the  affairs  of  Switzerland  ddwn 
to  the  final  fubjucc^tion  of  its  opprefTed  people.  After  the  capitulation 
of  Schwitz,  the  little  cafiton  of  Unterwalden  continued  to  rellft. 

"  On  Sept.  8tb,  1798,  Schawenbourg, -with  a  ereat  force,  entered  the 
canton.  The  Tufiic  inhabitants  affembl^  to  oppo/e  him,  and  by  their  de- 
termined valour,  though  half-armed  and  undifciplined>  on  the  firll  day  ar- 
refied  his  progr<:rs.  Fred)  battalions  of  the  French  poured  in,  and  the-  (e* 
cond  day's  fight  end^d  in  the  total  overtlirow  of  the  unhappy  natives.  Ani- 
mated by  the  rage  of  defp^ir^  both  fexes^  and  all  ages,  ruihed  to  the  com- 
bat, and  fell  in  an  indilcriminate  ma(Iacre.  The  conquerors,  routed  to  ven- 
geance by  tlieir  loObs,  purfued  their  vidlims  into  the  houlos  and  churches, 
and  made  unfparing  havoc.  Stantz,the  capital  oFthe  didrift,  was  i^ormed, 
and,  with  the  villages  of  its  beauliful  valley,  was  committed  to'the  flames. 
The  work  of  devat ration  wc;  completed,  and  even  the  cattle  were  flaiigh- 
tered.  In  the  midft  of  this  horrid  fcene,  200  men  of  Schwitz,  who  came 
to  fuccour  their  allies,  finding  they  arrived  .only  to  be  fpe^lators  of  their 
ruin,  ruQied  upon  the  ranks  of  the  French,  and  were  cut  off  to  a  man." 

We  have  been  thus  copious  in  our  extra&s  from  this  work,  becaufc 
we  think  it  holds  forth  to  our  countrvmcn,  at  this  momentous  period, 
virtues  to  imitate,  and  errors  to  avoia  ;  and  becaufe  it  (hews  us  what 
dangers  we  have  to  encounter,  what  evils  to  dread.  On  this  account 
it  is  an  interefling  publication^  The  tranflation  difplays  marks  of 
hade,  fuch  as  numerous  Gallicifms,  and  fome  grammatical  inaccura- 
cies ;  but  where  the  matter  is  fo  important,  we  are  little  difpofed  to 
oavil  with  the  manner. 


Grant's  Poems  on  various  SuhjeSis. 
(Concluded  from  P.  129.^) 

AMPLER  as  our  quotations  have  already  been  from  this  fenfiblc 
poem,  we  cannot  pafs  by  the  following  fine  pafFage,  which  isim- 
portant  in  more  than  a  poetical  view.  It  fuggefts  confiderations  well  de- 
fcrving  the  attention  of  the  patriot  and  of  theflatefman.  The  rapid  de- 
population of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fubjedof 
fcrious  regret.  From  various  caufes,  and,  particularly,  from  the  im- 
politic converfion,  by  the  landcJ  proprietors,  of  large  tradis  of  coun- 
try, where  a  numerous  pea  fa  fury  formerly  abounded,  into  foiitary 
fliecp- walks,  this  fimple,  virtuous,  and  highly  valuable  race  of  men 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  exiincl.  They  are  either  driven  acroft  the 
Atlantic,  to  feek  for  fubfiftencc  in*  the*  wilds  of  America,  or  crovi'ded 
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into  hrge  manufa^uring  towns,  where  their  principles  and  morals 
being  quickly  corrupted,  afnd  their  minds  rankling  with  refentmehton 
account  of  the  lofs  of  their  little  farms,  they  are  fully  prepared  for  en^ 
gaging  in  any  defperate  enterprife,  and  form  the  moft  conrenient  in- 
ftruments  in  the  hands  of  thofe  mifcreants  whofe  labours  are  inceflantly 
directed  to  render  the  people  difafFe^led  to  government^  iind  even  to 
excite  them  to  fedition  and  rebellion.  This  is  an  evil  of  no  common 
magnitude.  By  emigration  numbers  of  ufeful  fubjefts  are  loft  to  the 
public  ;  whilft  others,  bein^  forced  from  their  native  mountains,  with 
pungent  feelings  of  tnjuftice  and  oppreffion,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
haunts  of  dxffipation  and  vice,  are  worfe  than  loft.  They  are  changed 
into  bitter  and  determined  malecontents.  On  this  topic,  therefore^  ' 
the  reflexions  of  Mrs.  Grant  are  not  lefs  diftioguifhed  by  political  and 
moral  wifdom  than  by  good  poetry. 

"  When  vain  purfuits  the  polifli'd  mind  engage. 
Gay  failiion's  cap  ice,  or  falfepleafure's  rage  ; 
While  funk  in  thoughtlefs  ea(e,  fupine  they  Jo!!, 
And  luxury  enfeebles- all  the  (out; 
When  minds  high  deftin'd  for  ce)e(lial  aims 
Wafte  all  their  ufelefs  ftrength  on  ftudious  games  ; 
Or  weave  the  cob-web  veil  of  fophiftry. 
To  cheat  with  flimfy  art  the  mental  eye  : 
Or  fcheme  the  vitionary  fyilem  fair, 
Trick'd  out  in  rainbow  hues,  and  built  on  air, 
Wliicb,  when  the  fabric  is 'to  ufe  affign'd. 
Melts  from  the  touch,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind  : 
Or  when  her  venal  fons  low  intereft  draws  ^^ 

To  any.  party,  and  to  every  caufe ; 
When  falfe  refinements  endlefs  wants  create, 
And  each  afpires  to  Tome  fuperior  ftate; 
When  honour,  confcience,  truth,  are  cheaply  fold. 
And  none  deny  th*  omnipotence  of  gold; 
]m  piety  to  wild  diiorder  leads. 
And  thro*  the  mafs  fermenting  frenzy  spreads  : 
Say,  when  fuch  pleafures  and  purfuits  engage 
Th'  enervate  Tons  of  a  degenerate  age. 
Is  it  a  time  to  baniih  from  our  coaft 

The  few  wh(5  uncorrupted  manners  boaft  ?  '  ' 

Tho'  Grangers  they  to  wiidora's  fair  pretence, 
.    Wrapt  in  the  tiifuM  robe  of  eloquence ; 
Abftraded  reasoning,  fubtilties  refin'd. 
That  thro'  a  track  lefs  mas^e  delude  the  mind : 
A  few  fix'd  principles  alone  they  boad, 
Toileer  their  way  along  life's  dangerous  coaft; 
But  drawn  from  lacred  truth's  unerring  (ource> 
Thefe  dill  maintain  their  unabated  force ; 
And  while  their  power  unfhaken  they  retain. 
Gold  fliines,  and  power  allures,  and  pleafure  fmiles  in  vain. 

'*  When  Nature's  children  by  fimplicity 
Are  nurstt  and  taught,  O  Truth,  divine,  by  thee, 
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To  fortitude,  thro'  early  hard  (hip,  bred. 

And  at  Frugality's  plain  table  fed. 

And  tutor*d^  by  the  humanizing  mufe. 

To  ])iirer  plea  ores,  and  to  noWer  views  ; 

Not  faHnon  can  pervert,  or  fearis  controul. 

The  iettled  puqiofe  of  ^he  fledfaft  foul ; 

While  the  fair  profped  of  immortaijo^^s 
,  To  Ihining  baubles  finks  earth's  brightefl  toys. 

Will  fucl\  as  thefc  break  thro*  fuperior  ties, 
.    For  eale  they  (light,  or  fpieiidour  they  defpifij? 

Or  haply,  in  their  childhood,  often  1^ 

To  watch  their  flock  on  fome  high  mountain's  head  ; 

li\j>atient  folitude  the  live- long  day. 

The  wild  majeftic  fcenes  around  furvey  ; 

Such  fccniis  as  wont  to  nom  iQi  thought  fublime, 

A Md  lift  the  foul  beyond  rhe  reign  of  tijne. 

O'er  all  the  mind  a  holy  calm  diflule^ 

Exalt  the  fancy,  and  inipjre  the  mufe : — 

Will  they  in  lucre's  paths  ignobly  bend. 

And  for  the  drofs  ihey  do  not  need  contend  ? 

Or,  taught  (p  foon  t«  feed  on  ferious  thougUt, 

With  light  amiffement's  fpecioos  fnares  be  caught  ? 

Or  can  voluptuous  indolence  beguile 

The  youth  with  (inews  early  itrung  by  toil? 

Who  ofken  lighted  by  the  morning  tlar,  v 

Before  the  dawn  awake  the  Sylvan  war ; 

Or,  with  amphibious  courage,  leave  the  (hore. 

And  over  hidden  rocks  the  finny  tribes  explore. 

To  thofe  fo  us*d  to  fuffer  and  to  //^rc. 

No  terrors  threaten  in  the  frpnt  ofv>m' ; 

The  very  worft  the  fons  of  eal'e  can  feel. 

The  toillbme  march,  hard  bed,  or  fcanty  meal ; 

Calmly  they  view  with  an  unaltered  eye : 

And  fliould  the  battle  rage — they  can  but  die. 

Having  quoted  fo  liberally  from  "  The  Highlanders,'*  we  cannot 
aiFord  tu  pay  the  fame  attention  to  the  remaining  performances  in- this 
volume ;  nor,  to  own  the  truth,  are  they  equally  entitled  to  i^.  What 
approaches  nearefl  to  **  th<i  Highlanders,"  in  point  of  length,  is  called 
**  A  Journey  from  Glafgow  to  Laggan,  addreiTed  to  Mrs.  Fuizc'r.*' 
It  is,  in  reality,  a  tedjous,  uninterefiing,  profaic'produ£kion,  vrbich 
we  wifli  that  Mrs.  Grant  had  configned  to  theflamea.  She  feeois,  in- 
deed, herfelf  to  have  b^en  abundantly  fenfible  that  it  was  not  xalcu- 
]ated  to  do  her  honour,  and  accordingly  apologizes  for  its  infertion. 
**  It  (o  happened,"  {be  fays,  *♦  that  fome  firiends  who  were  pleafcA 
with  the  poem,  breaking  through  all  injundions  to  the  contrary,  not 
only  took,  but  gave  copies,  to  the  great  difcredit  of  the  performance 
itfelf,  in  which  errors  and  abfurdities  were  multiplied.  This  muftbc 
the  autlior's  apdagy  for  including  it  in  the  prefent  voIunf)c."  This 
apology,  however,  appears  to  us  wholly  deftitute  of  force.  Kirs.  Grant 
cxprcfTes  no  fufpleion  t)iat  any  o#licr  friends- would  hvLVC putiifhed  the 
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iroduAion)  i^ith  aU  its  accumulated  imperfet^Ions  on  its  head.  But 
lad  they  beea  officious  enough  to  do  fo,  we  think  that  they  would 
lave  conferred  on  her  a  favour;  for,  in  that  cafe,  no  one  would  ever 
aavc  believed  that  it  could  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  *•  The 
Highlanders":  and  Mrs.  Grapt  would  have  enjoyt'd  a  degree  of  cre- 
dit, of  which,  ^by  avowing  it  in  its  prefent  ftate,  (he  has  voluntarily 
deprived  herfelf.  *\The  Journey*-  is  written  in  Iambic  verfes  of  eight 
ryllablcs,  and  was  intended,  we  pre  fume,  as  an  inftancc  of  that  light, 
familiar,  and  a»ry  kind  of  poetry,  of  which,  in  our  Kini^uage,  we  have 
many  excellent  examples,  particiuUrly  ^hofe  of  Swift.  But  it  has  little 
of  tho  wit  or  humour  of  Swift.  In  thefe  qualities,  indeed,  we  arc 
tempted  to  imagine  Mrs,  Granf  docs  not  excel ;  but  (he  excels  in  qua- 
lities fo  much  more  dignified  and  honourable,  thef  powers  of  a  ferious, 
moral,  and  dcfcriptive  poet,  that  we  were  forry  to  fee  her  deferting  a 
path  in  which  flie  is  fo  well  fitted  to  ihine,  for  one  for  which  Nature 
fcems  not  to  have  defigned  her. 

A^ong  the  minor  performances  of  Mrs.  Grant,  one  of  the  bcft  is  ft 
copy  of  verfes  *'  On  the  death  of  Burns."  Here  the  author  is  in  her 
own  element.  She  is,  accordingly,  natural,  imprefiive,  and  pathe- 
tic, as  the  following  lines  will  abundantly  fhew. 

*'  How  bleft,  when  wandVing  by  his  native  Ayr, 
He  woo'd  the  willing  Mufe,  unknown  to  care! 
But  when  fond  admiration  fpread  his  uamcj 
A  candidate  for  fortune  and  for  fame. 
In  evil  hour  he  left  the  tranquil  fliade 
Where  Youth  and  Love  with  Hope  and  Fancy  pby'd : 
Yet  rainbow  colours  gild  the  novel  fccne; 
Deceitful  Fortune  fweetly  fmil'd  like  Jeak. 
Now  courted,  oft  by  the  li<;entiou$  gay. 
With  them  through  devious  paths  behold  him  flray. 
The  opening  rofe  conceals  the  latent  thorn. 
Convivial  hours,  prolonged,  awake  the  morn. 
Even  Reafon's  iacred  jwwer  is  drown'd  in  wine. 
And  Genius  lays  her  wreath  on  Folly's  ihrine. 
Too  fure,  alas  !  the  world's  unfeeling  train 
Corrupt  the  iimple  manners  of  the  fvvain. 
The  blufhing  Mufe,  rndignant,  fcorns  his  lays 
And  fortune  frown«|  and  honefl  fame  decays. 
Till  low  on  earth  he  lays  his  forrowing  head, 
i  And  link's,  -untimely,    mid(l  the  vulgar  dead. 

!  **  Yet  while  for  niro,  belov'd,Midmir'd,  in  vain, 

•  Thus  fond  Regret  pours  forth  her  plaintive  ftrain, 
^  While  Fancy,  Feeling,  Tafte,  their  grieft  rehcarfe. 

And  deck  with  artlefs  tears  his  moamfiil  hearfe. 

See  Canning,  Didnefs^  Ignorance,  *  and  frlde,% 

Exulting,  o'er  his  grave  in  triumph  ride, 

Aud  boftft,  "  tho'  Genius,  HfcmouT,  Wit,  agree,** 

Cold  felfifh  Prudence  far  excels  the  three; 

Nor  think,  while  grovelling  on  the  earth  they  go^ 

Jiow  few  fian  momit  iS»  ^i^  to  iaU  fo  low«    . 
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One  of  the  beft  of  thcic  poems  is  a  very  happy  and  elegant  eflFurioR^ 
'^  written  in  one  pf  the  Duke  of  Ajthoi's  wailcs  at  Blair,  after  making 
a  claiidcPinc  entrance  through  the  river  Tilt,  ibcn  vcr>  low."  It  is 
gay  and  pleating  in  a  high  degrees  but  our  limits  forbjd  aU  further 
quoctttions. 

The  rcfpc(5l  which  we  entertain  for  Mrs.  Grant's  abilities  will  not 
permit  us  to  finKh  this  article  without  pointing  out  foroe  of  thofc  inac- 
turaciev  which,  in  cafe  of  a  ne«-  edition  of  her  volunie,  file  would  do 
well  to  correcSl,  and  againlt  which  (he  will,  of  courfe,  in  any  future 
j>rodiiClions  of  her  pen«  be  carefully  on  her  guard.  Some  of  tbele 
blcm;{hes  we  have  marked  in  Italics,  in  the  extrads  which  we  b»e 
.produced,  where  they  appear  as  very  unfeemly  deformities,  in  pafTages 
otherwife  highly  beautiful.  Such  correfponding  endings  of  lines,  u 
£ully  vuool^  o'erjpreadsy  leads,  (p.  35.),  heard,  revered,  (p.  39. )»  r«|B, 
fcene,  {^»  S%'\  fear ^  there ^  {.p.  ^g.)^  prejumey  dome,  (p.  164.),  W, 
Jpear,  (p.  224.),  f  ream,  gem,  (p.  281.),  hope,  jrroupe,  (p.  330  ),  anda 
great  number  of  others,  which  it  were  ea(y  to  fpecify*  Mrs.  Grant 
mud  bear  to  be  told,  are  not  rhymes,  whatever  authorities  (he  mxj 
plead  to  the  contrary.  In  one  or  two  inftances  (he  has  made  four  con- 
tiguous lines  rhyme  together.     Thus^  in  p.  234  : 

"  He  prefTes  onward,  rules  the  ilorroy  iight, 
And  ur^es  on  the  How  reludlant  flight 
But  ah  !  in  vain;  dim  diades  obfcure  the  light. 
The  conquering  fquadrons  ftorm  before  his  fight." 

And  again,  in  p.  377  : 

*'  Ardent  warriors,  ' 

Fierce  in  (heir  itrength,  move  threatening  at  his  fide ; 
The  woods  before  them  bow  their  lofty  pride ; 
See,  while  they  mount  on  Thirinor's  rocky  fide. 
His  head)  dirointfh'd,  finks  before  their  Aride." 

Thefe  are  unpardonable  proofs  of  inattention.  But,  what  is  ftill 
more  extraordinary,  (he  has,  in  one  place,  made  the  fame  word  t 
rhyme  to  itfelf.     Thus: 

*'  In  vain  my  eye-lids  f«ek  refiose,     - 
While  midnight  fpreads  her  thicket  gloom. 
My  heart  a  fl ranger  to  r^^ose, 
$till  bleeds  o'er  poor  departed  Mooms." 

In  the  Italian  poets  fomething  fimilar  to  this  is  not  unfrequendf 
fcund  \  but  it  is  not  exaf^ly  the  fame  :  for  they  never  employ  the  fame 
word  as  a  rhyme  to  itfelf  in  the  fame  fsgnincatton.  The  prafTicey 
however,  is  uniformly  condemned  by  their  moft  judicious  critics,  and 
is,  we  believe,  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  genius  of  Engliih 
pr.etry. 

Of  word?  wrongly  zcztntci-^apriee  occurs  with  the  accent  on  the 
firft  fyllable,  in  one  of  thofe  paiTages  which  we  have  quoted.  We  fiflif 
it  again  in  p.  243. 

'*  Or  by  ca/irlce  direcled,  fo  frequently  veer'd. 
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This  is  locking  pronunciation ;    and  not  much  better  is  fej}it0f 
rich  the  accent  on  the  Taft. 

"  Now  happj  in  a  (hort  refpite  from  toil.  (p.  226.) 

Sonorous  is  invariably  accented  on  the  fecond  j  yet^  in  p.  239,  W« 
ead 

'  "  In  more  sonorms  founds  was  returned  bgck  again. 

In  p.  loo,  we  have  pyramidaly  vwith  t}ie  accent'  on  the  penult  \ 

"  Till  fpread  in  mafTy  fyramUal  form  :     .         . 

And,  in  p.  242,  we  find  induftrj^  with  the  accent  on  the  fecond^^ 
JKWhich  is  abfolutely  barbarous. 

'*  That,  nor  peacet  nor  inJustty,  are  banifliM  the  cell. 

Of  accents  placed  carelei^Iy  and  at  random,  evidently  to  accommcH 
da;e  her  verfe,  the  following  inftances  may  be  given  t       '      " 

*'  While  gloomy  Jiresages  his  mind  engage,  (p.  €8.)  ' 

•'  Fili'd  mih^rcsages  glad  the  chief  awoke,  (p.  23 1 .) 

'*  Our  anceitors  obey'd  the  exiFJ  race.  (p.  97.) 

*'  And  dark  with  rail,  the  arms  from  fight  exird.  (p.  102.)  ^ 

To  which  may  be  added^ 

•'  Fir'd  by  the  Weft  records  ofjove  divipe>  (p.  250.) 

Where  the  word  records  is  improperly  accented,  though  clfcvyherc^ 
we  think,  Mrs.  Grant  has  it  right.- 

Of  words  and  phrafes  not  Englifli  we  may  mention  **  faiYimer- flit- 
ting" for  ytf/ww^-r^w^W,  (p.  45.)  ;  **  wheels**  iot  fpinning-tuhids^ 
(p.  46.)  ;  **  moor-powts"  ior young  grouft^  we  fuppofe,  (p.  50.) ;  **  \o 
lead  the  new'fliorn  grain"  for  to  carry  It^  and  '*  leading  home"  for 
carrying  or  bringing  &me^  (p.  53.)  j  ". centric?!'!  for  central^  (p.  113O  5 
"  when  he  quitted  the  college"  for  when  he  quitted  coHege^  (p.  3^1. )  j 
and  "  narrates"  for  relates^  (p.  371.)  The  noun  narration  is  a  very 
good  Englifh  word  ;  but  the  verb  to  narrate  is  a  pure  Scotticif'Ti. 

Aeslial  is  fometLmes,  with  Mrs.  Grant,  a  word  ot  tour  fyllables, 
fometimes  of  three. 

'♦  High  on  the  ridge  of  yon  aerial  rock.  (p.  32.) 

*'  When  eterial  tribes  in  joyful  Ireedom  ftray.  (p.  54.)  ^ 

"  On  yon  mountain's  fnmmit^i^Wtf/ 

Far  above  the  clouds  it  grcw> 
Fann'd  by  purell  gales  etherial. 

Fed  by  bright  celellial  dew.  (p.  297.)     - 

In  p.'278,  Mrs.  Grant  talks  of  an  oak  which  "  funk  dodder'd  to  its 
native  ground ;"  where,  we  are  afraid,  flie  employs  the  word  dod^ 
der'd,  as  fynonymous  with  decayed.  But  what  particularly  furprifcd  us 
WM  Mrs.  Grant's  application  of  the  word  mutual.. 

no,  nv.  ▼•t.  xv|.  &  *  ••  To 
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''  To  tiew  each  focial  hamlet's  mutual  plough.  (p^SS.) 
*'  Direcl's  what  time  to  yoke  ihe  mutual  plough,  (p.  89.) 
*'  Each  hamlet's  flocks  and  herds,  -a  mutual  charge.  (p^S*.) 
*'  Thus  while  they  fow  and  reap  the  mutiial  field,  (p.  35.) 

In  all  thefe  inftances  (he  evidently  employs  mutual  in  the  fiopk 
fcnfe  of  what  is  c^mmoriy  or  the  joint  property  of  (everal  individuals.^ 
Her  note  on  the  firft  of  thefe  lines  is  this  :  "  What  the  Hlghlaofai 
call  ^m  balU\z  a  cox)jun£l  farm,  generall/ occupied  by  eight  familiei 
living  together  in  a  kfnd  of  fcattered  hamlet ;  of  thefe  four  join  toge 
ther  about  a  plough^  each  furnifhing  a  horfe,  and  all  their  rural  toil 
are  carried  on  in  the  fame  focial  manner.  ■'  But  mutual  is  nc\-er  uib 
in  this  fignification  by  any  approved  EngDfh  author.  It  is  morerfaad 
common,  and  always  implies  reciprocal  communication.  Thus  wcfpca 
of  mutual  love,  mutual  good  offices,  and  mutual  fympathy. 

Mrsv  Grant,  weobferve,  ha^,  in  fevcral  places,  improperly  ufd  A 
aorift  indicative  of  ,th^  Engliih  verb  inftead  of  the  participle;  a  biua 
der  which,  we  are  concerned  to  (iy,  is  far  from  being;  uncommoi 
but  which  every  writer  who  aims  at  corrcftncfs  will  attentively  avoa 
Eprinftance: 

*'  Do  you  not  fee  yon  blafted  oak 

By  Heaven's  dread  thunder /o;r^  (p.  1 18.) 

"  And  oft  my  fword  thro'hoftile  ranks  has  Artflir.  (p.  584. 

To  the  fame  dafs  the  following  line  may  be  referred  : 

''  The  mighty  depths  of  Nefs  appear  nnfivze.  (p.  64.) 

In  thefe  cafes  the  fault' might  be  attributed  to  the  rhyme, 
to  the  witty  obfcrvation  of  Butler :  ' 

**  For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verfes. 
By  which*  like  Ihips,  they  fteer  tlieir  courfes." 

But  the  Lady  is  guilty  of  the  fame  miftake  in  profe.  speaking < 
OiEan's  poems,  (he  fays :  **  It  is  noteafy  to  believe  [that]  they  coJ 
ht  forgot  or  negled^ed  by  a  people  whofe  national  vanity  was  fo  flat 
tered  by  them.  (p.  357.)  Again  :  "  There  were  very  few  whodi 
write  Galic — unlefs  in-fomc  rare  inftances,  where  a  young  Chief— 
might  bavt  wrote  down  fome  favourite  paffage."  (p.  352.)  Here  ^ 
have  a  complication  of  efrors  ;  for  to  make  the  pafiage  Englifb,  *i 
niuft' firft  change  wrote  into  written,  and  then  might  into  me^,  A^ 
inaccuracy  of  the  fame  kind  with  this  lad,  which  confifts  in  emplof" 
ing  one  tenfc  for  another,  is  found  in  the  following  lines^  where,  H 
wmld  make,  we  mufl:  necefiarily  fubftitute  would  have  made. 

*'  To  tlie  workings  of  fancy  to  give^a  relief, 
Wc  fst  ourfelves  down  to  imagine  fome  grief. 
Till  weconjur'd  up  phantoms  (o  folemn  and  fad. 
As,  if  they  iiad  iailed,  would  make  us  half  mad.  (p.239«) 

Our  author  has  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcrorobfi 
which,  we  chink,  is^  by  no  means,  equal  to  the  fubjed.    But  p^e- 

fixci 


,64.) 

Iiyme,  agreeall 
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fixed  to  it  are  verres  ^<  addrefled  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas/' 
written  in  fo  flovenly  and  unfkilful  a  manner  astob^  totally  unwrorthy 
of  Mrs.  Grant.  By  the  idiom  0/  the  Englifh  language,  a  poet  is  per- 
mitted, when  addreifing  another,  to  ufe  the  fecond  perfonal  pronoun^ 
either  in  the  iingular  or  in  the  plural  number, 'as  his  choice  m^y  deter- 
mine him.  But  he  is  not  permitted  perpetually  to  vibrate  between  the 
one  and  the  other.,  There  is,  however,  on  the  prefcnt  occaflon, 
within  the  fhort  compafs  of  twenty  four  lines,  fuch  a  confufed  jumble 
ti  you  and  thou^  ydur  and  tbyy.  as,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  often  fccn, 
and  as  would  certainly  have  fubjccSled  a  Schoolboy  to  a  pretty  fevere 
punifhment.  ,  '    ,  '     *' 

We  (hall  now  take  notice  of  a  paflagfe  or  two  which,  in  addition  to 
one  already  pointed  out,  we  have  marked  as  deficient  in  grammatical 
conftru&iojK     In  p.  54.  our  fair  author  writes  thus : 

*'  The  fons  of  art«  wh6  art  alone  efteem* 
Thefe  marks  of  favage  indolence  may  deem ; 
Bat  fage  Experience,  Wisdom's  elde/l  child^ 
When  nursM  bv  Nature  *midft  the  antutorM  wild^  • 
Tho*  fmall  her  bounds  appear,,  and  (hort  her  v:iew^  ^ 

Yet  in  thefe  narrow  bounds  her  Heps  are  true. 

Here,  not 'to  infift  on  the  obvious  impropriety,  and,  indeed,  the 
fidfe  philofophy  of  making  Experience  the  child^  infteadof  the  moth&y 
of  Wifdom,  the  vtoxA  experience  is  a  nominative  cafe,  to  which  there 
is  no  correfponding  verb.  > 

In  p.  X3I.  we  have  the  nominative  cafe  of  the  relative  pronoun, , 
where  both  the  fenfe  and  fyntax;  demand  the  accufatWe.     Therefore, 
for  ivho^  we  muft  read  whom. 

"  111  omen'd  houf  for  Gallia's  hoftile  bands. 
Who  now  drawn  out  in  force  their  Chief  commands^ 
In  fblemn  filence,  Ihro*  Ih'  impervious  gloom  . 
To  bear  their  ialalarms,  and  iWl  the  Briti(h  doom. 

In  verfes,  ••  Addrefs  to  Mrs*^  Dunlop,  of  Dunlop,  on  rcaJing 
Burn's  letters  to  that  Lady,"  Mrs.  Grant  tells  her : 

'*  Thou  knew'/i,  well  read  in  wifdom's  lorci 
What  filings  with  our  virtues  blend  j 
f  .Than  truth  and  honour  sought  np  more, 

f  Nor  vainly  koji'd  a  feultlefs  frcend.  (p.  ^fiB.) 

Thefe  lines  difplay  a  very  grofs  ioftance  of  inattention*    The.pro« 
^    noun  thou  is  evidently  nominative  to  all  the  verbs  $. and,  confequent* 
^Jy  fought  and  A^^.flioiild,  moft  mantfeftly,  h%foughteJi  and  hopedft. 

The  epithets  contained  in  the  fir  (I  of  the  following  lines  ar6  with- 
out a  fubjeSi  By  the  (Irudlure  of  the  fentence  they  (hould  be  applied 
^toy$,  but  that  is  not  the  intention  of  theauchori  who  means  them  io 
be  taken  as  defcriptivc  of  heifelf. 

"  Awak'd  to  thought,  matured  by  age. 
No  more  thofe  fportive  toys  engage, 

R  2  That 
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That  wont  in  Tdwcy'^  jocund  hoar« 

To  frolic  thro'  the  Telial  bowers,  (p.  314.) 

We  have  oow  brought  our  obrervation^   to  a  concluflon.    llIrB. 
Grant,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  take  chem  in  good  part,  and  regard  tbem 
as  what  they  really  are,  expreffionsof  our  efteem  for  her  taieots  and 
merit.     We  are  not  accuifomed  co  beftow  fuch  particular  and  miDate 
attention  on  the  common  herd  •f  ordinary  writers,  to  whom,  indeed, 
notwithftanding  the  marks  of  carelefsnefs  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
we  confider  this  Lady  as  infinitely  fuperior.     Before  we  finally  part 
we  (hall  take  the  Kterty  to  fet  her  right,  in  a  cafe  t)f  chronology.— 
Leightuk  was  Bifhop  of  Dunblane  about  the  middle,  not  of  the 
i6th,  as  (he  informs  us,  but  of  the  17th  century.     He  feepis  a  grwt 
favourite  with  Mrs.  Grant,  who  fays,  that  he**  chofe  that  diocefeas 
the  fmalleft  in  Scotland,  that  he  might  be  moreeqval  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.*'     This  may  be  true  j  but  it  may  be  mentioned  a$i 
very  curious  circumftance,  that»  with  his  Bifhopricof  Dunblane,  he 
held  the  Acrhbishopkic  of  Glasgow  in  Commetidam. 


A  GineralHifto^y  of  Mathematics  from  the  earlieji  tinus  to  ihe  middk  tf 
the  Eighte0nth  Century,  Trartjfated from  the  French  of  John  B^JM 
Member  of  the  French  National  Injiiiute  of  Art  i  ani^Sciemes^  and  m 
the  Academies  of  Bologna^  Peterjburgh^  Turin j  CSTf.  Price  98.  Pil 
540*     8vo.     Johnfon,  London.     1803.  j 

ALTHOUGH  vve  have  been  the  firft  to  detcft  and  expofe  AeWJ 
philofophy  of  f'tance,  we  make  no  war  upon  true  fcience  froi^ 
whatever  qua'tcr  it  may  come  ;  but  are  always  ready  to  give  geniusOTJ 
talents  their  full  meafure  of  praifc,  when  dire£led  to  ufeful  purpofi%{ 
as  in  the  prefcnt  inftance.  -         .  J 

'  A  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  pro^refs  of  hiathemgtics  affords,  p<«( 
liaps,'  the  beft  fpecimen  or  criterion  of  the  progreifs  of  the  huatftf 
mind,  from  its  fir(^  and  feebleft  eflays  to  its  moft  exalted  attainments^ 
and,  in  the  performance  before  us,  this  hiftory  is  traced  in  a  maftcrif 
lind  interefting  manner.  The  different  fubjeAs  of  invention  and  ii^. 
covery  are  likcwife  explained  with  uncommon  perfpicuity,  ib  thatthq 
work  appears  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  diffufe  a  general  knowlcdg^i 
of  fcience,  as  well  as  a  tafte  for  ftudy ;  ^nd,  at  tiie  fame  time,  to  ift« 
ipire  a  high  veneration  forthofe  great  mathcmaticiaiu  who  havei^  >t 
different  periods,  foeflfentially  benefited  mankind. 

"  My  obje6t/'  (fays  the  author,  in  his  preface,)  "is  not  to  give  a^t*^ 
hiftory  of  the  mathematical  fciences,  but  to  conlider,  in  each,  onW  tb*'^ 
ing  branche«  and  chief  con (equences* that  flowed  from  them.  Having**^ 
ways  feltacuriolity  during  Ihc  courfc  of  my  ftudies  to  trace  all  the  k»oj^ 
ledge  I  acquired  to  its  origin,  and,  filled  with  a  profound  veneration  W 
thole  to  wh^m  we  are  indebted  for  it,  I  began,  about  thirty  years  •^Vf 
write  down,  from  time  to  tirae,  fuch  reflections  as  this  difpoiition  prodaw 
'I'h.'.  r.rit  ii:uit  uf  this  was  a  (ketch,  which  1  prefixed^  in.  IJS*,  to  the  a* 
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fhemaiicat  piMt  of  the  Encychpedlt  Methodiique,  This  (kelch  received  fomc  ' 
appbufe,  thoagbft  wasvefv  imperfed,  both  from  the  narrow  limits  lo  which' 
it  was  confinecn  and  from  ibrac  irregularities  in  my  plan,  on  which,  at  that 
time,  I  had  not  fulHciently  meditated.  Some  intelligent  friends,  therefore^ 
urged  me  to  correct  what  J  had  done,  and  to  produce  a  work  that  might  gra- 
tify curiofity  and  infirudl  the  mind.  Thefe  views  I  have  endeavoured  to 
accompliih,  as  far  as  my  feeble  means  would  permit."    .  . 

In  the  Introdufiion  to  this  work  the  foliowing  general  view  of  the 
mathematics  is  given  : 

"  The  fubjedls  of  xnathematics  are  the  meafuration  and  comparifon  of 
luagnitudo^ :  for  iaftance,  numbers,  di fiances,  velocities,  £9*f.  they  are 
divided  \iv\,o pure  and  mixed.  Pure  mathematics  confider  magnitude,  generally^ 
fimply,  and  abdradedly,  whence  they  have  the  prerogative  of  being  founded 
oh  the  elementary  notions  of  quantity.  This  dafs  conprehends— 1.  Jrith- 
wictie,  or  the  art  of  computation ;  2,  Geomehy,  which  teaches  us  to  meafure 
Qxteniiqn;  3>  Anmfysis,  oribe  calculation  of  magnitudes  in  general ;  and, 
4,  Mixed  Geomettyy  or  the  combination  of  common  Geometry  with  analyiis. 

"  Mixed  Mathematics. horiovf  ffoga  phyfics  one  or  more  incontedable  ex- 
periments, or  fuppofc,  in  bodies,  fome  principal  or  necelFary  quality  ;  ahd 
then,  by  a  methodical  and  demon (irativc  chain  ot'  reafoning,  they  deduce  * 
from  the  principles,  eliablidied  concIuiioDS,  as  evident  an'd  certain  as  thofe' 
which  pure  mathematics  draw  immediately  from  axioms  and  definitions.-— 
\r^  .--—  ^  -.^^  fcience  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fblid  bodies; 
2,  Itydro^Iynamics,  in  which  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids  are  conli- 
dered;  %,  Astrmton^,  or  the  fcience  of  the  motions  of  the  celefrial  bodies ; 
4,  Ohticsy  or  the  theory  of  the  effeds  of  light;  5,  dnd  laftiy,  Acwstics,  or 
the  tncory  of  found. 

"  I  have  here  arranged  ihe  different  parts  of  mathematics  in  that  order 
which  appears  to  me  beft  calculated  for  exhibiting;  at  one  view,  their  re* 
ciprocal  concatinations  in  the  liate  in  which  they  are  at  prelent ;  but  this 
order  is  not  altogether  analogous  to  their  adual  and  hiltoricai  deveio])e* 
pwot/'  , 

■  ^Aftcr  fome  ingenious  conje£):ures  on  the  early  progrcfs  of  mathema- 
tics, as  di6hited  by  the  wants  which  necefiarily  arofe  from  theprogrefl. 
live  ibte  of  civilization^  Mr.Bofiut  obferyes,  that  the  beft  ^(iablifhed 
opinion  is — ^ 

"  That  mathematics  began  to  acquire  a  certain  folidity  among  the  pri- 
iDttive  Chal,deans  and  Egyptians.  The  (hepherds  of  Chaldea,  dwelling  un- 
der a  clear  (ky,  laid  the  iR^undation  of  their  Aftronomy,  during  the  leifure  of 
their  quiet  occupation :  and  the  Magi,  or  prtefts  of  Lgypt,  were  directed  by 
the  laws  of  their  inftitution  to  ftudy  and  colled  the  fecrets  of  Nature. 

"  Nations,  like  individuals,  feek  to  fwell  their  origin,  and  carry  it  back- 
'  ward  to  remote  a^es.    The  Chinefe  and  Hindoos  are  particularly  accufcd  of 
this  national  mania:    if  we  believe  their  own  accounts  they  were  the  firft 
inventors  of  ail  the  fciences,  and  all  the  arts. 

"  With  the  mathematics  of  the  antients  we  are  acquainted  only  through 
tticwritings  of  the  Greeks:  and  taeflimate  the  inftrudlions  which  thele  de- 
rived from  their  intercourle  with  the  M^agi,  we  poflefs  not  the  neecflary  do- 
cuments.   $oine  authors  have  faid,  that  Thales,  ii)  his  viilt  to  Memphis^ 
J^  %  taught 
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taught  (he  Egyptians  how  to  measure  the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ihadow,  a  propofition  that  ranks  very  low  in  the  elements  of 
geometry  ;  if  this  were  true  we  mall  infer  that  the  Egyptians  were  but  Utile 
verfed  in  the  fcience,  but  the  fstd  is  not  probable,  and  it  is  the  fafeft  waj  to 
'aflfert  nothing  on  the  fubject,  fince  all  the  records  of  Egyptian  fcience  pe- 
rifherl  with  the  Alexandrian  library.  We  ought,  {imply,  to  admit,  that  if 
the  Egyptians  were  the  fir/l.malters  of  the  Greeki,  they  w^ere  fopn  far- 
paffed  by  their  fcholars.-  As  foon  as  the  mathematics  began  to  take  root  in 
Greece  we  fee  them  flioot  up  with  a  flrong  and  rapid  growth,  and  fuccef- 
lively  enrich  themfelves  with  a  number  of  important  difcoveries,  in  which  the 
inutual  connexion  of  principles  and  confequences  marks  the  unity  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  plan,  '  The  Greeks  became,  in  fome  meafure,  the  precep- 
tors of  all  other  nations." 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  thefciences 
during  the  moft  enlightened  period  of  the  Romans^  whofe  purfuits  and 
politics  were  more  favourable  ca  the  cultivation  of  Gratory  and  poetiji 
than  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics. 

*'  The  Roman  mathematicians''  (fays  he)  "  were  little  more  than  tranfla- 
tors  or  commentators  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  &c.  We  can  rematk 
among  them  only  a  few  learned  aftrtnomers  under  Augullus,  and  his  earlieft 
furceijors.     .  • 

"  On  the  death  of  Thcodofius,  the  diviCion  of  the  empjre  between  lire 
two  ions,  ^Arcadius  and  Honorius,  having  weakened  that  huge  body,  the 
Weftern  portion,  long  ravaged,  dlfmembered,  and,  at  length,  fubduedbj 
the  Baibartans,  funk  into  ihe  profounded:  ignorance ,  whiie  the  fchuols  of 
the  Eafi  were  wholly  employed  in  wretched  theological  difputes.  The  ao 
curate  fciences  had  taken  retuge  in  the  mufeum  of  Alexandria,  almofl  cx- 
clufively  ;  and  there j  dertitute  of  (upport  and  encourag«nvent,  they  could 
not  fail  tp  degenerate,  Nevertheiels  they  fl ill  preCerved,  at  lead,  by  tra- 
dition or  imitation,  that  ancient  aud  flrii^  chaira6l^r  which  h^d  b^eu  (lamped 
on  them  by  the  Greeks. 

"  Of  this  alylum  they  were  foon  depriyed.  About  the  middle  of  the 
feventh  century,  of  the  Chriftfan  era,  the  Arabft>  coududed  by  the  imme- 
diate fucceilbrs  of  Mahommcd,  fpread  carnage  and  devadatioii  throughoat 
the.Eafi.  The  mufeum  of  Alexandria  was  deitroyed.'  ArtiRs  ^nd  men  of 
fcience  perilhed,  or  were  difper.'ed. 

"  However,  though  the  chain  of  mathematical  difcovery  was  broken  by 
this  fatal  ca tall rophc,  a  few  links  remained,  wiiich  this  very  nation  ofde- 
ilroyers,  foftencd  by  the  charms  of  peace  and  idlenefs,  ilrove  to  colled  and 
unite  afrefh.  In  lefs  than  a  century  we  find  the  Arabs  cultivating  aftrono- 
my,  of  which  they  had  before  fome  general  notions.  This  tafte  fiir  a  parti- 
cular (cicnce  gradually  extended  t®  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge.-*- 
For  the  fpace  of  feven  hundred  years  the  mathematics  floitriftied  in  all  the 
countries  that  wcjre  fubjcdt  to  the  ^ominion  of  the  Arab^,  and  afterwards 
of  thie  Perfians :  when  thele  two  people  becaxiie  unitedx  by  the  Moors  they 
were  carried  into  Spain,  and  fome  ray  of  them  penetrated  into  Germany. 

"  The  concjuefts  of  the  Turks  brought  back  ignorance  and  barbariiin 
intfOthe  delightful  count. ies  which  the  Arabs  inhabited.  At  the  taking rf 
Conftantinople  by  Mahommcd  11.  a  perlecutionarofeagainftartillsandmen 
of  learning,  by  which  many  were  deftroyed:  but  fome  efcaped  by  fli|li*» 
and  carrie4  with  them  th^  K^mains  of  the  luathemi&tical  fciences  ii\to  Ilalyi 
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France^  Geanauy^an^  England;  countries  in  which,  ia  Italy  pmticulwly, 
a  talle  for  lit^rajure  and  the  arts  had  already  begun  to  take  root 

"  From  this  period  every  thing  was  changed ;  the  human  mind  wai  re- 
generated in  every  part.  Algebra,  geometry,  aftronomy,  proceeded  with 
rapid  fteps ;  and,  at  length,  in  the  lail  thirty  yw%  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tnrv,  the  grand  difcovery  of  the  method  of  fluxion*  was  made.  Here  k  new 
orcfer  of  things,  for  which  men  could  not  venture  to  hope,  took  place  in  the 
accurate  fciences.  By  the  method  of  fluxions  we  have  been  put  into  pol- 
feffion  of  an  intintte  number  of  problems  inacceffible  to  ail  the  mathema- 
ticians of  antiquity." 

Here  follows  a  compafative  cftimate  between  the  ancients  and  mo- 
derns, 

**  Let  OS  not  forget,  however,  that  thofe' great  men  were  our  firft  maf- 
tcrs.    Let  us  not  imagme  that  the  moderns  of  Europe  have  excelled  (he 
Greeks  in  genius:  but  let  us  be  fatisfied  with  faying,  that  in  conlequence 
of  the  naturar  progrefs  of  knowledge  they  have  furpafled  them  in  fcience* 
In  the  arts  of  imagination,  inch  as  poetry,  eloqaence,  painting,  &c.  perfect . 
tioD  i^  the  work  of  genius,  not  of  time :  and  in  this,  the  only  glory  to  which 
the  moderns  can  pretend,  is  that  of  having  equalled  the  ancients.    But  in 
the  fciences,  the  di (coteries  of  ages  are  added  to  each  other;  they  are  dif-  . 
fcminaied  by  writing  or  printing ;  and,  at  length,  a  general  mafs  of  informaj 
tion  is  accumulated.     Were  Archiwedes  tof  return  to  the  worW;  he  muft 
PUffuealong  courfe  of  ftudy  ere  he  could  place  himfelf  on  a  level  with. 
Newton,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  very  diiticult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  ex-^^ 
celled  the  other  in  genius.*' 

In  the  courfe  of  this  introdudion  we  alfo  find  feme  intercfting. 
Idifcriminations  of  nations  that  feemed,  as  it  were,  doomed  to  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm. 

"  The  Chinefe  and  Hindbos  partook  not  in  this  pand  movedient  made 
by  the  fciences,  and  in  this  refpedl  they  cannot  enter  into  competition  with. 
Ihe  people  of  Europe. 

"  It  appear*^  thai  the  Americans  never  had  any  difiind  notions  of  tlie 
inathematics.  Before  their  communication  with  Europeans  they  were.ac- 
q^ainted  only  with  thofe  mechanical  arts  which  are  moll  necellary  to  the 
wanta  of  life :  their  minds  n^ver  had  any  tendency  to  reflection.*' 

In  another  part,  refpefling  the  Turks,  the  author  obfcrves,  "  On 
Aisfubjed  I  (hall  fay  no  more,  and  I  (hall  not  return  again  to  a ' 
ipeople  who  after  all  never  made  any  one  difcovery  in  the  fciences." 

Mr.  Boffut  divides  his  work  into  foiir  part3,:  the  firft  traces  the 
progrefs  of  arithnjctic,  geometry,  mechanics,  hydrodynamics,  aftro- 
i^omy,  optics,  and  acouftics^  from  their  origin  to  the  deftnidion  of  the  , 
Alexandrian  fchool. 

The  fccond  part  contains  the  ftate.of  thofe  fciences  from  their  re- 
vival among  the  Arabs  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  part 
IS  peculiarly  intcrefting,  as  it  contains  a  detail  of  the  rife  and  progrcfs 
of  algebra  among  the  Arabs,  ai^id  tlie  great  improvement^  in  aftrono- 
c™y  during  that  period,  with  the  general  progrefs  of  the  fciences  all 
ovtr  the  world. 

R  4  The 
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The  names  of  La  Hire.,  4ikertus  Magnus^  Purbach^  Regiommmui 
and  Bdon^  fliincj  during  this  period>  with  diflingnifhed  luftrc.  A!- 
bertus  Magnus,  (fays  our  author)  a  great  geometrician,  mechaniil and 
aftronomer,  **  is  reported  to  have  conftruded  an  automaton  figure  of 
a  man>  that  went  and  opented  the  door  when  any  perfon  knocked  at 
it^  and  uttered  fomc  wotds  as  if  fpeaking  to  the  perfon  who  entered." 

"  Roger  Bacpn,  (continoeiMr.  BolTut)  an  Englifli  cordelier,  whowa 
born  in  121  ^^  and  died  in  1294',  has  /lill  more  claim*?  to  tbe  notice  of  poj^ 
terhy;  His  ijivmerous  work^  in  which  great  jrenius  and  invention  aredil^ 
played,  have  been  iuccefTivelj  printed.  His  Treatife  on  Optics  is  partkrii- 
iarfy  remarkable  for  the  ingenious,  juft,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  new  ideas  it 
offen  on  the  (vbj^  of  oikimomical  r^ra^ioo,  the  pl^ce  of  fpherical  fod, 
&c.  Some  EngliAi  writen,  a. little  too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  o^  their 
coitntrjmen,  have  fancied  that  th^y  difcovercd  in  this^ Treatife  that  the  au- 
UttOT  knew  the  nfe  of  fpe£lacleftt  ^nd  even  of  the  telofcope ;  but  Mr.  Smith. 
an  Engtifbraaaof 'moce  impartiaii^»  and  an  irrefragable  judge,  has  contro- 
verted this  opinion* 

•"  Others  have  been  deiiroua  of  attrtbuiing  to  bacon,  lifeewife,  the  dif- 
covery'of  gun  powder ;  in  fa6i,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  it,  but  it  was  not 
tPforoughly  known  till  fome  years  afterwards.  The  invention  of  fpeflades 
is* due  to  theclofe  of  the  ISth  century,  and  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  tbe 
Italians.  Inconteftible  proofs  exid,  that  the  firft  glaffes  of  this  kind  were 
pbT\{iTVL^cd'hy  Alexandtr  de  jS/tim,  a  jacobin  fiiar»  who  died  at  Pifa,  ia' 
]3J3."  ^  -i  .  i 

Mr.  Boflut  cannbt  be  accufed  in  any  part  of  this  work  of  any  par-  i 
tldity  for  <he  clergy*  or  fof  rtfligion.     In  fpeaking  of  4he  primi* 
tive  Chriftians  he  obferves. 

,  '*  Tfie  ChTf(!r4ris,in  general,  for  a  long  time  di/played  a  great  averfion 
t6  the  ^tienefes ;  fubje^ed  from'the .  origin  of  Chrimanity  to  a  multitude  of 
fuper^iitious  opinions,  which  tended' to  convert  man  into  a  contemplative 
automaton,  the)  IWokcd  with  iftdiffofence  or  dildain  on  all  occupation  foreign 
Xb  religious  worfhip.'^    i   .   . .    /  •  ; 

Again,  fpcak'ug  of  the  Spaniards  of  tltc  middle  ages,  he  obfcrvcs, 

•'*  In  Jhc.^the;  Chrir;i-in  couiitries.;kve  .find  many  men  diftinguiflied  for 
tlie  extent  ofxl^yir  bunvledge,  tonlideringthe  time  in  which  they  lived,  of 
by«the  pi  oofs  of\geniiis  tvhich  theycxhib'rted,  artd  from  which  "(bciefy  migK. 
havo  dcilv^'d  ti.fi  mo/t  flrillirfg  benefits,  had  not  ecclefiaftical  autbonly, 
tver  intolerp.r.f,  and  ever  tlothed  in  thunder,  too  frequently  checked  or 
iloppcd  their  cnr^r,^    '       --^    ■'       '^'   ,    ! 

^  Thefe  reflc(?tions  on  religion^  which  Mr.  Boflut  makes,  tnfafant^ 
favour  too  ftrongly  o^  the  i^ew  French  fchool,  and  certainly  tcid  to 
diminifli  the  value  of  I^is  work.  The  accounts  given  of  Cufa  Purbach 
?nd  Rcgiomonturiu5,  deferve  to  be  ti'ahfcribed. 

-  V  The  CarMaal  NiMas  de  CuMt,  who  died  in  1414,  is  alfo  celebrated 
amonfy;  men  of  learninR  for  his  attempt  to  revive  the  Pythagorean  fyftem  of 
the  earth's  riHftion.  1  his  idea,  though  true,  had  not  yet  attained  all  the 
maturity  which  obfcrvations  co^ld  give  it :  and  it  cannot  but  appear  a  little 
,  '  ■  •  extxftt 
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cxtraordtnary  that  a  cardinal  fliotjd  maintain,  at  that  period,  an  opinion   • 
without  giving  ofTence  to  any  one, for  which  two  hundred  years  afterwards 
when  it  Was  (upported  by  more  fubftantial  argum^its,  Galileo  was  confiiied 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  inquifiiion. 

**  PurhoLk,  who  was  born  in  1421,  and  died  in  14-61,  and  his  fcholar, 
Regiothont^fitts,  are  confidered  aa  the  rellorers,  or  the  great  promoters  of 
alt!  onomy  in  the  fifteenth  century.     The  former  of  thefe^  after  having  tra- 
velled a  Jong  time  to  gain  from  inlercourleof  men  of  learning  a  full  know- 
ledge of  aft  ronomy,  wa<  promoted  bv  Frederic  III.  to  be  Profelfor  of  the    - 
Univerfity.     He  wrote  ibr  the  life  01  his  pupils  feveral  treatifes  ooarlth*- 
Kietic,  geometry,  the  foKtitial  altitudes  of  the  fun,  the  deicription  and  u£e  of 
portable  lime  piece?;,   the  calculation  of  the  length  of  the  degree  in  each  • 
parallel  of  latitude,  compared  with  it<  length  at  the  equator,.  &c.     Ashe, 
united  mauiial  dexterity  with  ihcoretical-knowiedgeihe  coni^ruded  hinifelf 
inftniments  of  u(e  in  gnoraonic^  and  ceteftial  globes,  on  yvhich  was  marked  • 
the  progrefs  of  the  Pars,  in  longitude,  from  Piolemy's  time  to  tlieyear  1450: 
he  determined  the  obh'qaity  c^  the^e^ptic  by.  his  oiyn  obiervations ;  he 
alfo  made  various  corre^ion«  in  the  theory  of  tlie  planets,  which  the  aucient 
fables  exhibited  in  a  defective  manner. ' 

*'  Of  Regiomontanus  (the  pupil  of  Purhack)  our  author  thus  obferves. — 
^is  avidity  for  the  Iciences  induced'  him  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  Greek  language,  to  enable  himfelf  to  read  the  Greek 
mathematicians  in  their  native  tongue.  His  progrefs  was  fo  rapid  ^that  ho 
foon  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin  the.  Con ics  of  ApoUonius,  the^ 
Cylindrics  of  Sexcnus;  the  Mechanical  Queliioss  of  Arittotle,  the  Pneu- 
matics of  Hero,  all  the  works  of  Ptoiemy,  &c.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of 
feveral  works.  Hi*  Treatife  on  Trigmmetiy.  is  remarkablf^  fior  leveral  no- 
velties, particularly  for  an  elegant  method  of  folving  any  fpherical  triangle 
when  the  three  angles  or  three  fides  are  known.  The  lame  of  Kegiomgn- 
tanus  induced  the  fenate  tf  Nuremburg  to  invit**  him  to  that  city  ;  there  ^ 
he  formed  an  obfervatory;  furniihed  it' with  excellent  inftruments  invented 
or  improved  by  himfelf.  After  enumerating  various  other  works  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  Mr..  BofTut  informs  us,  that  he  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Sextus'IV.  to  reform  the  Calendar,  and  by  him  made  Biihop  of  Ratiiboiv 
but  he  died  in  a  few  months  afterwards  at  the  age  of  forty.'' 

The  third  divifion  of  this  work  connprehends  the  fpace  of  about^ 
two  hundred  years  ;  that  is,'  from  the  end  of  the  fiftcenfh  century  tQ. 
the  end  of  the,  feventeenth,  when  the  invention  of  fluxions  took  place. 
The  hiftory  during  this  peFiod,  and  to  the  end  of  the- book,  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fcienoes  in  Europe,  as  little  improvjc- 
ment,  and  dill  lefs  of  invention  or  difcovery,  fec^  to  h:^ve  taken  place 
in  any  other  quarter.  In  this  divifion  we  have  an  interefting  account 
of  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  progrefs  made  in  analyfis,  geor 
metry,  mechanics,  hydrodynamics,  aftronomy,  and  optics.  The 
principal  names  hefe  enumerated  that  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ments of  analyfis  and  geometry,  are  Lucas  de  Burgo,  Hariot,  Dca 
Cartes,  Fcrmat,  Wallis,  Napier,  Hugyens,  Pafcal,  Leibnitz,  an(J 
Newton.  In  ailronomy  and  optics  many  of  the  above  n^mes  are 
ponfpicuous,  befide^  thofe  of  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Lilius,  Ga^ 
)ilfO|  ICeplerj  C^^ni,  ijooke^  Flatn^ead  ^nd  (ladley.    Thecbap^ 

ter 
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ter  concludes  with  an  account  of  thp  invention  of  the  telefcope^ 
which  opened  a  new  creation  to  man,  by  fo  eflentially  improving  the 
moft  important  of  his  fenfes.  This  intcrefting  detail  i^  enriched 
with  a  clear  and  familiar  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  telef- 
cope  and  microfcope. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  work  feems  to  encreafc  in  importance  as 
it  approaches  to  our  own  times;  it  contains  the  progrefs  of  mathematics,  ' 
from/the  difcovery  of  fluxions,  to  the  year  J 783,  when  the  fciences 
were  deprived  of  D.  BernouUi,  Euler,  and  Dfe  I'Ambert.  * 

''',  As  the> progrefs  of  mathematics  in  this  fourth  period  (fays  our  author) 
U  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  Ibe  jmt/W  tf  fluxions^  other  wife  called  the 
analysis  of  infiniue 5 1  I  (liall  begin  with  the  Hiftory  of  this  Modern  Analyfis, 
and  purfue  it  without  interruptk)n  down'  to  the  prefent  day ;  after  this  I 
Aiall  take  up  the  other  branches  of  mathematics  in  fucceflion,  flill  following 
the  fame  plan. 

**  Of  all  the  grand  conceptions  that  do  honour  to  the  human  mind,  the 
analylis^of  infinity  is,  perhaps,  the  mod  remarkable,  whether  we  confider  it 
iimply  as  an  invention,  or  conten\plate  the  variety  and  importance  of  its 
vfes.  Almofl  at  its  origin  it  gi^ve  an  impnlfe  to  geometry,  which  (pread, 
by  degrees,  to  the  other  branrhes  of  the  mathematics,  and  was  accelerated 
with  great  rabidity  as  the  art  rofe  to  perfe6tion.  Problems  unknown  or  un- 
conquerable by  the  ancient  methods  fubinitted  without  reiidance  to  the 
new  analyfis.  Theories  which  appeared  ifblated  and  independent  of  each 
other,  were  brought  into  one  point  of  view  hy  the  generality  and  "uni- 
formity of  its  means,  and  a  regular  and  magniVicent  edifice  arofe  on  its 
foundation,  which  preferves  all  its  parts  in  due  proportion  and  perfed  equi- 
librium," 

Mr.  Boffut  proceed?  to  detail  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  wonderful 
'  difcovei;y  of  fluxions:  ancl  he  next  examines  the  long  difpiited  claims 
of  Newton  anrd  Leibnitz  to  the  difcovery.  The  refult  of  his  invef- 
tigationls,  that  thofe  two  great  men  invented  fluxions  nearly  at  the 
fame  time,  though  under  different  appellations,  and  with  a  diflTercnt 
kind  of  notation.-  Thi$  quedion  appears  to  us  difcuffed  with  much 
intelligence  and  impartiality.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  at  this  peripd 
the  genius  of  Europe  feemed  roufed  with  a  wonderful  impulfe  to  ma- 
thematical (Itidy  and  mathematical  warfare.  Every  branch  of  the  new* 
geometry,  proceeded  with  rapidity;  problems,  ilTued  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  periodical  publications  be<;ame  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  in 
which  the  greatcft  geometricians  of  the  time  fought  with  bloodlefs 
weapons.  The  principal  heroes  were  Newton,  Leibnitz,  the  two 
Bernoullis,  Taylor,  Keil,  Hugy^ns,  and  the  Marquis  dc  rHopital. 

Perhaps  human  genius  was  never  exerted  with  greater  energy  than 
at  this  period. ,  The  quadratures,  and  other  theories  of  curves,  were 
carried  to  an  extraordinary  height,  certainly  much  higher  thari  can  be 
ever  reduced  tq  pn6Hcal  utility.  This  objeSion,  however,  feems 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Bofiut,  when  he  fays  that — 

"  The  enemies  of  geometry,  or  even  thofe  who  ajre  imperfeflly  acquaint- 
ed with  it,-conIidcr  all  difficult  theoretical  problems  as  mere  amufement*,. 

con. 
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confumlng  that  time  and  reflection  which  might  be  better  employed.  But 
they  do  not  confider^  that  'nothing  is  more  capable  of  aroaiing  and  unfold- 
ing all  the  powers  of  the  human  intelled ;  that  the  mind,  to  ule  an  exprei- 
iion  of  Fontenelle's,  has  its  wants  as,  well  as  the  body  -y  and«  tinally,  that  a 
fpeculatron  which  feems  Aerile  at  fiuc  fight,  ultunatel/  hnus  its  application, 
or  fome times,  when  leaft  expected,  gives  ri»e  to  new  views  re  pecting  ob- 
jeds  of  public^ulility.  JLet  us,  give  genius  a  free  wing.  Let  the  geome- 
trician feek.  and  contemplate  intelieClual  truths,  while  the  poet  depicts  the 
paliious  of  the  heart,  or  thS  beauties  of  nature."  ♦ 

The  concluding  chapters  contain  the  progrefs  of  mechanics,  hydro-, 
dynamics,  aftronomy,  and  optics^  Befides  many  of  the  foregoing 
names>  the  following  flbine  here  with  peculiar  iuilre.  Lacaille,  De- 
moivre,*Maclaurin,  Molyneux^  Caflini,  ^ouquer,  Maupertuis,  De 
I'Ambert,  Mayer,  and  GUI'  countrymany  Bradley,  who  is  here  called 
the  Englijh  HipparchuSy  a  compliment  well  applied  to  the  beft  pract-  - 
tical  aflronomer  of  his  age,  or,  perhaps,  pf  any  age  or  nation.  .  The 
work  conliides  with  an  euli^ium  on  Lialcr,  who  is  juftly  rcprefentcd 
as  a  prodigy  in  fcience. 

The  merits  of  this  pcrfonxrance  have  induced  us  to  extend  its  ana- 
lyfis  to  an  unufual  length,  which  we  cannot,  however,  conclude, 
without  tnalcing  fome  fmall  dedudions  for  defe£ts,  or,  rather  omif- 
fions  ;  for  whatever  the  author  has  dwelt  upon,  is,  in  general, 
well  eKecijted.  Among  the  great  men  here  enumerated,  who  have 
improved  and  adorned '  science,  we  do  not  find  the  names  of  Emer-' 
fon,  Simpfon,  Waring,  or  Price,  though  ihey  dcftrve  honourable 
mention  as  inventors  as  well  as  ii;pprovcrs  of  mathematics.  Thefe 
omidions  are  the  more  fingular,  as  Mr.  Boifut  difplays  ai)  inti-- 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  moft  ether  Engliih  mathcma* 
ticians,  and  whenever  he  has  had  occafion  to  compare  them  with  the 
labours  of  his  own  countrymen,  he  has  (hewn  as  little  partiality  as 
could  have  been  reafonably  expe6!ed. 

There  are  likewife  a  few  omiflions  with  refpcS  to  certain  branches  , 
of  fcience,  the  progrefs  or  principles  ef  which  ure  not  dated  with  the 
author's  ufual  intclligehce  and  precifion.  Perfpeflive  accoulHcs, 
fpherics,  and  the  doSrine  of  chances  are  but  little  noticed.  Tlio 
fame  may  be  obferved  of  nautical  aftronomy,  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  longitude  by  lunar  obfcrvat ions ;  but  this 
important  fubje^  is  probably  refervcd  tor  a  fecoqd  volume,  which  is 
to  contain  the  works  of  living  authors,  and  which  is  here  promifed  ' 
under  the  title  of  Considerations  on  the  P  es^nt  State  op 
Mathematics.  Indeed  this  muft  be  the  proper  place  for  thelunar 
obfcrvations,  as  they  have  been  reduced  to  fuccefsful  pradice  by  the 
prefent  aftronomer  royal  of  England.  It  may  be  alfo  obferi^ed, 
that  the  principal  improvements  in  time  keepers,  regulators,  t  ran  fit, 
and  circular  inftrument,  fextants,  reflcfling  tdefcopes,  and  6iher 
re^uifitesof  an  obfervatory.  have  been  efFeikd  of  I'ate  years,  and 
chiefly  by  Engliih  artifts.  Thefe  improvements  will  furnifli  valuable  , 
insitcrials  forth«  f«cond  volume  n  for  which  we  look  with  impatience. 

For 
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^For  the  proper  coojpljecion  of  fuch  a  work  Mr.  Boflut  feems 
peculiarly  well  qualified.  To  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fcienccs 
be  umtes  the  talent  of  fimplifying  ablirufe  fubjcds,  aiKi'  of  pUcicig 
them  in  the  moft  interefting  point  of  view.  The  maxina  de  fairt 
di  Scienct  une  effect  de  Roman^  has  been  fucccfsfully  purfued  by  this 
author,  as  well  as  by  many  of  bis  couiitrymen.  Indeed,  the  French 
language  fcems  favourable  to  the  explanation,  as  well  as  embellifh' 
incntjoffcience:  its  highly  cultivated  Itate,  and  the  fimplicityof  itscon- 
ftrudion,  render  it  well  adapted  for  elucidation.  The  lively  loqua- 
city of  the  people  may  likewife  affift  in  uniting  eloquence  with  fcicncc, 
9  talent  too  much  neglciSlcd  by  the  mathematicians  of  other  countries^ 
tvho  (bmetimes  afFec^t  to  dcfpifc  the  advantages  of  elegant  didlion,  and 
«ven  to  have  recouifc  to  algebraic  notation,  when  ihey  might  ex- 
prefs  tnemfelvcs  with  better  ctfcd  in  plain  words.  Such  a  mode  of 
iiluftration  may  be  defined  ohfctirum  per  ohfcurius. 

There  are  certain  Icicnccs  which  admit  not  only  of  the  ornaments 
of  eloquence,  but  even  of  the  cmbelliflimeuts  of  dcfcriptive  poetry. 
Such  is  itftronomy,  and  no  philofophers  have  written  better  on  this 
fublimc  rubjtd  than  the  French.'  VVc  may  here  inftance  the  Hijlory 
%f  Ancient  and  Alcdern  Aftronomy^  by  the  unfortunate  Bailly*  as  the 
work  before  us  fccins  modelled  after  the  plan  of  that  admirable  perform- 
ance, but  it  is  lefs  elaborate  and  dilFufe,  though  compnfmg  more  fub* 
jeeis.  ,  , 

.  -"For  the  tranflation  of  the  prefent  work  the  public  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bonnycaftle,  a  gentleman  well  known,  both  as  an  able  mathema- 
tician, and  a  good  writer.  Indec;!  the  union  of  thefe  qualifications 
feems  ncceflary  for  fuch  a  tafk.  The  tranflation  is  not,  hDwever,  fo 
fcighiy  polifhed  as  mi^ht  have  been  expcd^ed  ;  though  it  is,  in  general, 
Yo  ckar  and  correal  as  to  ^pcar  like  an  original  compofition* 


Can'j  Stranger  in  France^ 

[C'jnclnded from  f.  359 •) 

''R.  CAR'R  expreiTes  his  concern  that  the  national  prints,  both  in 
England  and  France,  after  the  termination  of  hoftilities,  did 
|->ot  refrain  ftom  ail  animadverfions  upon  the  governments  of  each 
ether.     Speaking' of  the  preft,  he  fays, 

^'  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  the  palladium  of  Rpafon,  the  diftri-» 
butor  of  light  and  learning,  the  public  and  undifmayed  aflerter  of  ;;2- 
ferdi&ed  truth,  Jt  is  the  body  and  X^f:  honour  guard  of  civil' ^nA  poli- 
tical liberty.  VVfjcre  the  laws  halt  with  drcddy  the  freedom  of  tiie 
preCs  advaI^:cs,  and  with  the  fubtle  activity  of  confcicnce,  penetrates 
the  fortified  receiies,  and  writes  m  fearful  Jenience  on  the  palace  wall  of 
recoiling  tyrants."  Thtfe  are  manly  lentiments,  though  cxprcfled  in 
language  (omev/h'dt  quaint.     But,  why,  let  us  afk,  does  this  admirer 

*  For  the  meritorious  life,  and  ignominious  deatli,  of  Bailly.  Seo 
VqI.  XUI.  Page  -ITa^  of  the  Autijacvbin  Review, 
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of  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  wifli  that  the  guardian  Ipf  civil  anJ  poli- 
tical liberty  (hould  be  filent  and  pafiivr,  when  he  fees  the  difturber  of 
the  human  race,  not  content  with  the  annihilation  of  every  vellige  of 
fuch  liberty  "at  home,  intent  on  deftroying  it  in  every  neighbouring 
cpuntry  ?  Why  is  he  defirous  that  this  nionitor,  this  chaftifer  of  ty- 
rants, fhould  view  with  apathy  the  monftrous  oppreffipnand  boundlefs 
defpocifm  pf  the  gieatcft  tyrant  exifting  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?-^  . 
How  ^^oujd  fuch  filence,  and  fuch  apaihy,  tend  to  diftribute  light,  or  . 
,to  affert  the  rights  of  truth  ?  *  Bec^ufe  war,  forfooth,  has  ccafed,  tie 
prefs  is  to  forego  its  privileges,  and  toneglcft  all'the  mighty  interefts 
which  it  is  its  bounden  duty — a  duty,  alas  I  but  ill  Jifcharged  ! — ta 
cherifli  and  to  protefl!  It  js  really  lamentable  to  fee  a  writer  fo in- 
telligent fo  blinded  by  prejudice,  ^%.to  ufe  the  moft  weak  and  puerile 
arguments  in  fupport  of  a  plea  fo  badandfo  indefenfible, 

Among  many  other  falfe  notions  which  Mr,  Carr  entertains  refpeft- 
ing  Buonaparte,  is  this; — that  he  has  a  real  regard  for  religion,  and 
has  reflored  it  in  France  from  principle.  He  forgets  the  public  re- 
nunciation of  his  Redeemer,  and  bafe  perfecution  of  the  head  of  the 
Romifli  church,  by  this  profligate  and  hypocritical  ufurper;  and  he  will 
not  fuffcr  his  good  fenfe  to.  have  its  fcope,  which  would  certainly  im- 
pute the  Corfican's  conduit,  in  this  inftance,  to  a  verv  different  mo- 
tive. .The  Conful's  patronage  of  religion,  however,  like  his  patron- 
age of  David,  does  riot  feem.to  have  rendered  it  popular  in  France; 
indeed,  we  (hould  think,  that  to  bring  any  individual  or  any  objed 
into  difcredit,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  receive  for  him  or  it  the  f)rotec- 
tion  of  Buonaparte. 

"  The  clergy  feem  to  be  in  favopr  with  Bonaparte.     When  he  afiTifted 
in  the  laft  fpring  at  tlie  inauguration  of  the  archbifliop  of  Paris,  in  the  me- 
tropolitan church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  gave  to  the  reft  oration  of  religion 
"  all  the  circumflance  of  pomp"  and  military  parade,  he  was  defirqas  of 
havihg  the  colours  of  his  regiment  confccrated  by  the  holy  prelate,  and  fub- 
mitted  bis  wiflies  to  his  foldiers.  A  few  daj^s  afterwards,  a  deputation  waited 
upon  their  general  in  chief,  with  this  reply,  ^  Our  banners  have  a'ready 
been  confecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  enemies  at  Marengo;  the  benediclioti 
of  a  prieft  cannot  render  them  more  facred  in  our  eyes,  nor  more  animating 
in  the  time  of  battle,'*    Bonaparte  prudently  fubmittedhimfelfto  their  prrs- 
torian  refolution,.  and  the  confular  colours  remain  to  this  hour  in  ^he  lame 
unchristianlike  condition,  as  wherNhey  firft  waved  at  the  head  oftheir  vidlo- 
rious  legions.    This  anecdote  will  in  fome  degree  prove  a  fadl  which,  not- 
withflanding  tlie  counter  reports  of  Englifti  newfpapers,    1  found  eyery 
where  confirmed,  that  although  religion  is  new  to  the  French,  yet  that  the 
novelty  has  at  prefeat  but  little  charms  for  them.     I  had  frequent  opportu- 
nity of  making  this  remark,,  as  w*ll  in  the  capital  as  in  the  departments  of 
the  republic  through  which  I  pafTed.     In  Paris,   the  Sabbath  can  only  be 
confidered  as  a  day  of  diffipation  to  the  lovers  of  gayety,  and  a  day  of  un- 
ufual  profit  to  the  man  of  trade.     Here,  it  is  true,  upon  particular  fetUval 
days,  confiderable  bodies  of  people  are  to  be  feen  in  the  adl  of  worfhip,  but 
curioilty,  and  the  love  of  (liow  alfemble  them  together,  if  it  was  othervvife 
&i|^  atteadamcc  would  be  more  numerous  and  rejjolar. .  Thfe  Firft  Con'ul 

does 
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does  not  Teem  to  pdlTefsmuch  falhiooable  influence  ovm  the  French  in  nut- 
ters  of  religion,  otherwife,  as  he  has  the  credit  of  attending  mafs,  .with 
every  |5ious  punctuality,  in  his  private  chapel  at  Mai  Maifon*  it  might  be 
rather  expected,  that  devotion  would  become  a  little  more  ^miliar  to  the 
pttople.  ■         •  ' 

"  Upon  another  I'ubjefl,  the  firofeisiM  of  the  chief  magiflrat^  has  been 
equally  unfortunate.  To  the  few  ladies  who  are  add)  it  ted  into  his  focial 
circlf^,  he  has  declared  him.'elf  an  eqemy  to  thai  drels,  or  uridrefs  (I  am 
puzzled  to  know  whaf  to  call  it)  which  his  friend,'  David,  has  ^>  facceiV 
fully,  recommended,  f(ir  the  purpofe  of  difp laying,  with  the  feafl  poOible 
rct^raint,  the  B.ie  ^proportions  of  the  female  form.  Madame  Bonaparte, 
who  is  confidered  to  be  in  as  good  a  Aate  of'fubordfnation  to  herymng  hof- 
.band,  as  the  confuliir  regiment  i«  to  the'iT/oung  general,  contrives  to  exhibit 
henelegant  perfbn  to  great  advantage;  by  adopting  a  judicious  and  grace- 
ful medium  of  diefs,  by  which  the  taftefully  avoids  a  load  of  decoration, 
which  repels  the  rye  by  too  denfe  acovering,  and  that  queilionable  airi- 
ness of  ornament  which,  by  its  gracioi/s  and  unreHrained  difplay,  deprives 
the  imagination  of  more  than  half  its  pJeafures.  Bonaparte  is  faid  not  tpbe 
indifferent  to  thofe  affedions  which  do  honour  to  the  breail  which  cheriQies 
them,  nor  to  the  morals  of  the  people  whom  he  governs. 

"  It  is  well  kno\in  that  in  France,  in  the  hou'e  of  a  new  fafbionable cou- 
ple, ie/ia>ate  chamhers  are  always  referved  for  \\\^  faithful  pair,  which  after 
the  fol'mniti'js  of  marrfage  very  feFdom  remain  long  unoccupied.  TheFirft 
Con.ul  coniiders  'iich  reparations  as  unfriendly  to  morals.  A  few  months 
fincc,  by  a  well  tipied  difplay  of  afliimed  ignorance,  he  endeavoured  to 
give  fa'h..)u  to  a  lentiment  which  may  in  time  reduce  the  number  of  thefe 
family  aciommodatioKs*  The  nob!e  palace  of  St.  Cloud  was  at  this  lime  pre- 
piring  lor  him  {  the  principal  a:chite6t  requefted  of  him  to  point  out  in  what 
part  of  the  palace  he  would  wilh  to  have  his  feparate  fleeping  room.  **  I 
do  noi  know  wh.il  )ou  mean,"  faid  the  young  imperial  philolopher, "  crimes 
on!)  divide  the  hulband  from  his  wife.  Make  as  many  bed  rooms  as  you 
pljjafe,  but  only  oz:  ^x  me  and  Madame  Bonaparte." 

Our  readers  will  eafily  perceive  that  M^r.  Carr  is  extremely  ingeni- 
ous in  turning  every  thing  to  the  advantage  of  his  hero.  He  has  here, 
by  a  ftrokc  of  his  pen,  converted  the  declared  infidel,  the  cold- blooded 
afl'ailin  of  thoufands,  and  the  profligate  wretch  who  has  configned 
muhitudes  of  virtuous  wives  and  youthful  virgins  to  the  brutal  violence 
of  his  licentious  banditti,  into  a  pious  and  devout  Chriftian,  an  ex- 
.  emplary  morajifl,  and  a  pattern  of  conjugal  virtue! ! !  We  have  heard 
a  very  different  reafon  afligtied  for  the  Confurs  praSiceof  never  fleep- 
ing alone  ;  with  which  fear,  if  not-confcience,  had  more  to  do  than 
virtue.  ,  ' 

In  converfatiotl  with  a  Mods.  O— — ,  to  whom  our  author  had  let* 
ters,  upon  this  **  extraordinary  genius,"  he  fays, 

**  He  told  me  that  he  had  thi  honour  of  knowing  him  with  intimacy 
from  his  youths  and  extolled,  with  high  eulogv,  his  fplendid  abi^Iities, 
and  the  great  ferviccs  which  he  had  rendered  France,  He  alfo  related 
feveral  amiable  anecdotes  of  the  minifler  Talleyrand,  who,  when  in 
America,  had  lived  with  him  a  confiderable  time  undei^the  fame  roof." 
"    Of  the  amiable  qualities  of  this  apoftate  prieft  we  now  hear  for  the 
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firft  time.  Of  the  qualifies  Which  he  rpally  poflcfles  our  headers  may 
form  3' competent  idea,  by  the  perufal  of  his  political  life,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  our  laft  volume.  A  ftill  more  flattering,  and  more  falfe  ac- 
count of  Talleyrand,  by  Mr.  Carr,  is,  to  be  found  in  the  18th' chapter 
of  his  book. 

We  turn^from  this  difgufting  flattery  to  an  objeil  of  a  difFerentde- 
fcription.  Of  Madame  Recamier,  who  fupplied  matter  for  fo  many 
ftupid  paragraphs  in  our  daily  prints,  Uft  year,  w6  have  the  following 
extraordinary  account. 

'   Upon  my  return  to  Paris,  I  proceeded  to  the  hotel  of  Monficur  R • 

Curiofity  led  me  to  view  the  houfe,  and  the  celebrated  bed  of  his  lady,  who 
was  then  in  London. 

''  Th^  little  vanities  and  eccentrleilies  of  this  elegant  and  hofpiiable  wo- 
man, will  find  immediate  forgivenefs,  when  it  is  known  that  flie  is  now 
very  young,  and  was  married,  when  a  fpoiled  child  of  the  age  of  fourteen, 
to  her  prelent  hufband.  She  is  one  of  David's  mofc  enthafiaHic  admirers, 
and  has  carried  the  rage  for  Grecian  andrefs,  to  an  extremity,  which,  evea 
in  the  capital,  left  her  without  a  follower. 

**  In  the  public  walks  of  the  Champs  £lyf6es,  (lie  one  evening  prefented 
herfelf  in  a  drefs  Which  almoll  rivalled  the  robes  of  Paradif'e;  the  Parifians^ 
who  are  remarkable  for  their  politenefs  to  women,  and  are  not  remarkable 
for  fcrupolous  fentiment^  of  delicacy,  were  fo  difpleafed  with  her  appear- 
ance, that  they  made  a  lane  to  the  entrance  for  her,  and  expcFlcd  the  mo- 
dern Eve  from  the  Elyfian  Fields,  not  with  a  "  flaming  fword  of  wrath,'* 
but' with  hifles  foftly  uttered,  and  hy  gentle  tokeinsof  polite  difapprobation. 
She  tells  .her  friends,  that  her  cabinet  is  crowded  with  letters  of  tlie  moft 
•  impaflionec^ love,  from  pcrlons  of  the  iirU  fame,  dilcincti(^n^  and  opulence. 
In  her  parties^  when  converfatiori  begins  to  paufe,  the  introduces  (bme  of 
thefe  mehiitg  epiftles,  which  (he  is  faid  to  reacF  wilh  a  bewitching  pathos, 
and  never  fail?  to  clofe  the  fond  recital  by  exprelFions  of  the  tendered  pity 
for  the  fufferings  pf  their  il!-ftarred  authors.  She  has  declared,  that  fomeof 
her  lovers  equal  the  Belvidere  Apollo  in  beauty,  but  that  Ihe  never  has  yet 
feen  that  being,  who  was  perfect  enough  to,  be  entitled  to  the  pofleilion  of 

her  affe^ions.     Do  not  fmile.     Madame  R is  a  difciple  of  Diana,even 

flander  pays  in^flant  homage  to  her  chaftity.  Rumour  has  whifpered,'  in 
every  corner  of  Paris,  that  her  hu(band  is  only  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
fupplying  the  finances  of  her  fplendid  and  cortly  eftablilhment.     Madame 

R has  not  yet  produced  any  of  the  beautiful  and  eloquent  arguments 

of  Cornelia,  to  difprove  the  ftrange  atf^rtion.  Her  chamber,  which' conili- 
tutes  one  of  the  fights  of  Pari*,  and  which,  after  what  has  been  juft  men- 
tioned, may  be  julHy  contidered;  in  or  out  of  France,  as  a  great  curiofity, 
ii»  fitted  up  in  a  ftyle  of  confrderable  tafle,  and  even  magnificence.  The 
bed  upon  which  this  charming  liatue  repofes,  is  a  (uperb  lofa,  railed  upon 
a  pedefial,  the  afcent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  cedar  Iteps,  on  each  fide  are 
altars,  on  which  are  placed  Herculaneum  vales  of  flowers,  and  a  large  an- 
tique lamp  of  gold;  the  back  of  the  bed  is'fi)rmed  by  an  immenfe  pierglaf's, 
and  the  curtains,  which  are  of  the  molt  coftly  muflin,  feflooned  with  golden 
taifels,  defcend  in  beautiful  drapery  from  a  floral  cTQwn  of  gold.  It  is  faid 
that  the  late  emperor  of  Ruffia,  afier  the  laborious  and  fucccfsfurdiploma- 
tic  intrigues  of  Meffrs.  Talleyrand  and  Sieves,  and  a  certain  lady,  became 
enamoured,  by  defcription,  with  the  immaculate  goddefs  of  Mont  Blan^, 

and 
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and  that  he  fent  confidential  commiffioners  to  PariSi  to  report  her  daily  drefi, 
and  to  order  copies  of  her  furniture. 

The  fiory  may  be  believed,  when  the  hero  of  it  was  well  known  4o  be  fuUj 
<}ua)ifted  ibr  one  of  the  deepe/1  dungeons  of  a  madhoule.  I  hope,  forth& 
iake  of  fcciej^,  and  the  repofe  of  the  world,  that  the  reft  of  Madame 
K--^— 's^aclmirers  have  not  united  to  their  pafiion  the  bewildered  imagina- 
tion, which  fatally  dillinguilhed>  and  finally  clofed  the  career  of  her  impc- 
fial  lover." 

If  Mr.  C.  had  called  this  extraordinary  being  a  "  Phenomenon," 
wc  fhould  not  have  difputed  the  propriety  of  thrappcllation, .  His  de- 
fer iption  of  the  feat  of  the  Icgiflativc  body  contains  fomejuft  reflec- 
tions on  the  (habby  appearance  of  our  houfes  of  parliament. 

«'  On  one  fide  of  the  arch  which  leads  into  the  antiroom  of  the  legiQative 
aflfembly,  are  fufpended  patterns  and  defigns  for  tickets  of  admiilion  to  the 
fitting,  elegantly  framed,  and  near  the  lame  place,  in  a  loi^  gallery  which 
leads  to  the  dreffing  rooms  bf  the  leeiflators,  are  boxes  which  contain  the 
(enatorial  robes  of  the  members.     The  meetings  of  our  hoafe  of  comment 
•  would  infpire  more  awe,  and  veneration,  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  de- 
corum,   and  external  decoration.      A  dignified -and  manly  magnificence 
would>ot  be  unluitablte  to  the  proceedings  of  the  fancluary  of  Britifti  laws, 
and  the  feat  of  unrivalled  eloquence.     What  would  a  pernimed  French  le* 
giOator  fay,  accustomed  to  rile  in  (he  ruffling  of  embroidered  filks,  and 
gracefully  holdin?  in  his  hand,  a  cap  of  foft  and  Ibowy  plumes,  to  addfefs 
himfelfto  alabaiter  iktues,  glittering  lu (Ires,  Grecian  chairs,  felloonts  of 
drapery,  and  an  audience  of  beings  tricked  out  as  fine  as  himfelC  were  he 
to  be  fuddenly  tranfporfed  into  a  poor  and  paltry  room,  meanly  Hght^d, 
badly  ventilated,  and  inconveniently  arranged,  anci  to  be  lotd  that,  in  that 
fpot,  the  rcprefentatives  of  the  firft  nation  in  the  world,  legifiated  foi  her 
fubje^s?     What  would  he  fay,  were  he  to  fee  atid  hear,  in  the  mean  at- 
tire of  jockeys  and  mechanics,  fuch  orators  as  Greece  and   Rome  never 
faw  or  heard  in  the  days  of  their  rooft  exalted  glory;    unfolding,  with  the 
^netration  of  a  fubordinate  Providence,    the  machinations  of  a  dark  and 
deep  confpiracy,  ereding  elaborate  laws  to  iheller  the  good,  againfi  the 
enemies  of  repoie,  or  hurling  the  thunder  of  their  eloquence  againt^  the 
common  foes  of  their  country.    The  aftonilhed  Frenchman  would  very  likely 
fay,  *'  I  always  thought  thai  the  Englifli  were  a  ftrange  fet  of  beings>  but 
they  naw  exceed  the  powers  of  my  comprehenfion,  they  can  elicit  wjt  in 
the  mid  ft  of  gloom,  andean  fay  fuch  things  in  a  plain  unbrulhed  coat  of 
hlite  cloth,  as  al!  the  robes,  plumes,  and  finery,  of  the  republic,  in  her  gaudy 
halls  of  deliberation,  cannot  infpire." 

It  is  with  great  pleafure  wo  tranfcribe  the  pages  which,  give  a  p^- 
ttcular  account  of  the  efcape  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  from  the  Tempki 
though  moft  of  the  circumKancea  have  been  long  betoi^  the  public. 

"  As  the  flory  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  efcape  from  this  prifon  has  been  in- 
volved in  fomc  ambiguity,  a  Ihort  recital  of  it  will,  perhaps,  not  prove 
unlnterefting. 

"  After  leveral  months  had  rolled  away,  fince  the  gates  of  his  prifon  had 
firft  clofed  upon  the  Briti(h  hero,  he  obferved  that  a  lady  who  lived  in  an 
vpper  apartment  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fireet,  feemed  frequently  to 

look 
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ook  tovirard^  that  part  of  the  prifon  in  which  he  was  confined.     As  often' 
IS  he  obierved  her,  he  pla^-ed  fome  tender  air  upon  bis  flute,  by  which,  and 
>y  imitating  every  motion  which  /lie  nwde,  he  at  length  fucceeded  in  fixing 
K?r  attention  upon  him,  and  had  the  happinefs  o(  remarking  thatflie  occa- 
fion-aW y  obfe rved  him  with  a  glafs.    One  morning  when  he  law  that  flie  was 
looking  attentively  upon  him  in  this  manner,  he  lore  a  blank  leaf  from  an 
old  niafs  book  which  was  lying  in  his  cell,  a'nd  with  the  foot  of  the  chimney, 
contrived,   by  his  finger,  to  describe  upon  it,  in  a  large  charader,  the'letter 
jA,    which  he  held  to  the  window  to  be  viewed  by  his  fair  lympathizing  ob- 
ferver.    After  gazing  upon  it  for  fome  little  time,  Qie  nodded,  to  ihow  that  ihe 
undcr/iood  what  he  meant.  Sir  Sidney  then  touched  the  top  of  the  firft  bar  of' 
the  graling  of  his  window,  which  he  wihed  her  to  confider  as  the  reprelen- 
tative  of  the  letter  A,  the  (econd  B,  and  io  on,  until  he  had  formed,  from  the 
top  of  the  bars,  a  cor refponding  number  oCletters;  and  by  touching  the  mid- 
dle, and  bottom  parts  of  them,  upon  a  line  with  each  other,  he  eafily,  after 
having  inculcated  the  firft  imprttlion  ofhis  wifhcs,  completed  a  telegraphic- 
alphabet.       The  procefs  of  communication  was,  from  its  nature,  very  ilow, , 
but  Sir  Sidney  had  the  happii^els  of  obferving,  upon  forming  the firlt  word, 
that  this  excellent  being,  who  beamed  before  hxvct  like  a  guardian  angel, 
feemed  completely  to  comprehend  it,  whTch  Hie  expreded  by  an  aHeiiting 
movement  of  the  head.     Frequently  obliged  to  delift  firom  this  tacit  and'te- 
diousL  intercourfe,  from  the  dread  of  exciting  the  curiofity  of  th€^  gaolers,  or 
his  Ibllow  prifoners,  who  were  permitted   to  walk  before  his  window,  Sir 
Sidney  occupied  feveral  days  in  communicating  to  his  unknown  friend,  his 
name  and  quality,  and  imploring  her  to  procure  fome  unrfufpeCled  royalift 
ofconfequence,  and  addrefs  fulficient  for  the  undertaking,    to  effect  his 
cCcape  ;  in  the  achievement  of  which  he  allured  her,  upon  his  word  of  ho-' 
nour,  that  whatever  coft  might  be  incurred,  would  be  amply  reimburfed, 
and  that  the  bounty  and  gratitude  ofhis  country  would  nobly  remunerate 
thofe  who  had  the  talent,  and  bravery  to  accomplifli  it.    By  the  fame  means 
he  enabled   her  to  draw  confidential  and  accredited  bills,- for  confiderable 
futns  of  money,  for  the  promotion  of  the  fcheihe,  which  the  applied  with 
the  mod  perfe^  integrity.     Colonel  Phelipeauj;  was  at  this  time  at  Paris ; 
a  military  man  of  rank,  and  a  fecret  royalifl,  moft  devoutly  attached  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  exiled  family  of  France,   and  to  thofe  who  fupporled  their 
caufe.     He  had  been  long  endeavouring  to  bring  to  maturity,  a  plan  for 
faciUu^ling  their  refloration,  but  which  the  loyal  adherent,   from  a  !'eries  of 
untoward  and  uncontrollable  circumftances,  began  to  defpair  of  accompli fh- 
rog..  .The  lovely  deliver  of  Sir  Sidney,  applied  to  this  diltinguifiied  charac- 
ter, to  whom  the  was  known,  and  ftated  the  fingular  correfpondenc  which 
had  taken  place  between  herfelf  and  the  heroic  captive  in  the  Temple.—^ 
PheVipeaux,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  fame  of  Sir  Sidney,  and  cha- 
grined at  the  failure  of  his  former  favourite  fcheme,  embraced  the  prefent 
piojedt  with  a  fort  of  prophetic  enthufiafm,  by  which  he  hoped  to  reftore, 
to  the  Britith  nation,  one  of  her  greatett  heroes,  who,  by  his  (kill  and  va-  ' 
lour,  might  once  more  imprefa  the  common  enemy  with  difmay,  augment 
the  glory  of  his  country,  and  cover  himfelf  with  the  laurels  of  future  viclory. 
/  Intelligent,  a^ive,  cool,  daring,  and  intiniiating,  Colontjl  Phclipeaux  im- 
\       mediately  applied  himfelf  to  bring  to  maturity,  a  plan  at  once   fuilabl^  to 
his  genius,  and  interetiing  to  his  wifties.     To  thofe  whom  it  was  nece.Tary 
Ineinplo)'  upoii  the  occaUon,  he  contrived  to  unite  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
numilerofthe  police^  who  forged  his  fignature  with  exad  imitation,  to  an 
MO.  XLV.  VOL.  XVI.  S  order 
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order  for  removing  the  body  of  Sir  Sidney,  from  the  Temple   to  the  priton 
of  the  Coiiciergeiie:  after  this  was  accompli  Ihed,  ,on  the  clay  alter  timoii 
which  the  infpecior  of  gaols  was  to  vifit  the  Temple  and  Conciergerie,  a 
ceremony,  which  is  perlbrmed  once  a  month  in  Paris,  two    gentlemen  «C 
tried  courage  and  addrefs,  who  were  prey  iou fly  inftruded  by  Colonel  Pbe- 
lipeaux,  diTguifed  as  officers  of  the  marecliaufTce,    prei'cnted   therofelves'm 
a  fiacre  at  the  Temple,  and  demanded  the  delivery  ofSir  Sidney,  at  the  faiae 
time  (bowing  the  forged  order  for  his  rembval.    This  the  gaoler  attentivdy 
pe/ufed  and  examiHed,  as  wcilj  as  the  minifler's  fignaturc.      Soon  after  lift 
regifter  of  the  priibn  informed  Sir  Sidney  of  the  order  of  the  dire^orj,  up- 
on hearing  which,  he  at  firft   appeared  to  be  a  little  difcomcerted,  apom 
which  the  pfcudoofliccrs  gave  him  every  aflurance  of  the  honour  and  milii 
intentions  of  the  government  towards  liim.  Sir  Sidney  ieemed  more  recon- 
ciled, pat'ked  up  his  clothes,  took  leave  of  his  fellow  prifoners,   and  diltri- 
buted  little  tokens  of  his  gratitude  to  thofe  fervants  of  (he  prifon,  from  whom 
he  had  experienc^ed  indulgencies.     Upon  the,  eve  of  their  departure,  tbs 
regifler  obl'erved,  that  four  of  the  prifbn  guard  ftiould  accompany   thenj.-r- 
This  arrangement  menaced  the  whole  plan  with  immediate  diflolution.— 
The  officers,  without  betraying  the  leaft  emotion,  acquiefced    in    the  pro- 
priety of  the  meafure,  and  gave  orders  for  the  men  to  be  called  oat,  whes, 
as  if  recolledling  the  rank  and  honour  of  their  illuflrious  prifoner«  one  o£ 
them  addretfed  Sir  Sidney,  by  faying,  "  Citizen,  you  are  a  brave  ofScer, 
give  us  your  parole,  and  ihere  is  no  occafion  for  an  cfcort."     Sir  Sidney 
replied,  chaf  he  would  pledge  his  faith,  as  an  officer,  to  accompany  theov 
witiiout  rellflancc,  wherever  they  chofe  to  conduct  him. 

"  Not  a  look  or  movement  betrayed  the  intention  of  the  party.  Every 
thi«g  was  cool,  well-timed,  and  natural.  They  entered  a  fiacre,- vw bkJi,  a* 
is  ul'ual,  was  brought  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  him,  in  which  he  (bund 
c^ianges  of  clothes,  fal(e  paifports,  and  money.  The  coach  moved  with  an 
accuftomed  pace,  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where  tliey  alighted,  and 
parted  in  ditlerent  directions.  Sir  Sidney  met  Colonel  Phelipcaux  at  the 
appointed  fpot  of  rendezvous. 

•'  The  projed  was  fo  ably  planned  and  conducted,  that  no  one  but  the 
party  concerned  was  acquamted  with  the  efcape,  until  near  a  month  ha<^ 
clapfed,  when  the  infpedor  paid  his  next  periodical  vifit.  What  pen  am 
delcribe  the  fenfations  of  two  fuch  men  as  Sir  Sidney  and  Phelipeaux,  when 
ihey  drCt  beheld  eacR*  other  in  fafety  ?  Heaven  befriended  the  gener^ui 
and  gallant  exploit.  Sir  Sidney  and  his  noble  friend,  reached  the  French 
eoaft  wholly  unfufpe6ted,  and  committing  themfclves  to  their  God,  and  to 
the  protedlive  genius  of  brave  men,"  put  to  fea  in  an  open  boat,  and  were 
foon  afterward^  diicovered  by  an  EngMi  cruifing  frigate,  and  brought  in  . 
fafety  to  the  Britifli  ffiores. 

"  The  gallant  iPhelipeaux  foon  afterwards  a&:ompanied  Sir  Sidney  in  the 
*  Trgre  to  Acre,  where,  overwhelmed  by  the  fatigue  of  that  extraordinary 
campaign,  in  which  he  fupporied  a  diflinguidied  part,  and  the  noxioosin- 
iluence  of  a  (ultry  climate,  operating  upon  a  delicate  frame,  he  expired  in 
the  arms  of  his  illuArious  friend,  who  attended  him  to  his  grave,  and  f}>ei 
the  tears  of  gratitude  and  friendQiip  over  his  honoured  and  lamented  oble- 
qaips.  But  ere  the  dying  Phelipeaux  clofed  his  eyes,  he  received  the  re* 
wards  of  his  generous  enterprife.  lie  beheld  the  rcpulfed  legions  of  ll^e 
republic,  flying  before  the  Britifli  banners,  and  the  irrefiftible  prowefsof 
'  his  valiant  companion;   he  beheld  llie  diUinguiffied  being,    whpm  be  M 
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thus  refcued  from  a  dungeon^  and  impending  deftrudyon,  by  an  adl  of  al- 
siofl  romantic  beroifm^  covered  with  the  unparticipated  glory,  of  having 
overpowered  a  leader^  who,  renowned,  and  long  accudomed  to  conqueft, 
faw,  'ifbr  the  firft  time,  his  invincible  troops  give  way  ;  who,  inflamed  to  de- 
fperation,  deemed  tlie  perilous  expofure  of  his  perfon  nece(iary>  to  rally 
tbcm  to  the  contefr,  over  bridges  of  their  flaughtered  comrades,  but  who^ 
at  length,  was  obliged  to  retire  ftomi  the  field  of  battle,  audio  leave  to  the 
her(»c  Sir  Sidney,  the  ebcduiive  exultation  of  announcing  to  his  grateful  and 
elated  country,  that  he  had  fought,  and  vanquiihed  the  laurelled  conqueroc 
of  Italy,  and  the  bold  invader  of  Egypt. 

''  Sir  Sidney  has  n6  vices  to  conceal  behind  his  fpreadii^  and  imperifh" 
able  laurels.  His  public  chara^er  is  before  the  approving  world.  Xiiat 
peace  which  his  (Word  has  accelerated,  has  afibrded  us  an  undiflurbed  op- 
portunity  of  admiring  bis  achievements  in  the  field,  and  of  contemplating 
hiscondu^  in  the  retired  avenues  of  private  life,  in  which  his  deportment 
is  without  a  (tain.  In  him  there  is  every  thing  to  applaud,  and  Tiothing  to 
lbrgive«       *      ' 

"  Yet  thus  glorious  in  public,  and  thus  unfulliedin  private,  the  conque-» 
ror  of  Bonapane,  and  the  faviour.of  the  eatt^  owes  the  honours,  'which  he 
udomsi  to  foreign  and  diflant  powers. 

"  To  the  grateful  government  of  his  own  country,-  he  is  indebted  for  an 
ungracious  paltry  annuity,  inadequate  to  the  difplay  of  ordinary  conse- 
quence, and  wholly  unequal  to  the  fuitable  I'upport  of  that  dignity,  which 
ODght  for  ever  to  diftinguilh  fuch  a  being  from  the  mafs  of  mankind. 

"  The  enemies  of  Sir  Sidney,  for  envy  furni;hes  -every  great  man  with' 
his  quota  of  fuch  indire6t  eulogifts,  if  they  ftiould  honour  theft?  pages  with 
a  perufal,  may,  perchance,  endeavour  to  trace  the  approving  warmth  with 
which  I  have  fpoken  of  him,  to  the  enthuliafm  of  a  triendihip  daiszled,  and 
undifcriminating;  but  1  beg  to  affure  them,  that  the  fame  of  Sir  Sidney  is 
better  kaown  to  me  than.hfs  perfon,  *and  that  his  noble  qualities  have  alone 
excited  the  humble  tribute  which,  is  here  offered  to  one,  lor  wiiom  delighted 
Nature,  in  the  language  of  our  immortal  bard. 


might  (land  up. 


'  and  iay^to  all  the  world*,  this  is  a  man- 

With  the  clofing  reflections  we  talce  leave  to  exprefs  our  hearty  con* 
canrcnce.  We  declared  our  (entim^nts  on  thi«  fubjeCi  long  ago  j— 
and  our  aftoniflxment  has  fiiu:^  incre^fed^  at  the  nede^  of  this  cruo 
hero,  to  whom  Europe  is  indebted  for  refcuing  the  Turkilh  empire 
from  impending  ruin,  and  for  averting  all  the  horrible  confequenced 
of  fuch  a  revolution,  while  we  have  feen  an  officer,  diftinguifhed  for 
no  one  brilliant  2L&\or\^  raifed  fifft  to  the  dignity  of  an  Iriih  peer,  and, 
recently,  to  that  of  a  Britiih  peer:  fuch  unaccountable  partiality  in  tbtf" 
diftribution  of  honours  and  rew,^ds  is  highly  decriraent^^t  to  the  fer- 
vice,  if  not  difgraceful  to  the  country. 

A.t  the  clofe  of  the  i6th  chapter,  are  fome  lines  whrch  were  written 
aFtftr  the  author's  returi)  from  a  little  party,  where  he  had  been  de- 
lighted with  fome  Italian  duets,  fung  by  a  lady  of  hi3  acquaintance 
and  her  beautiful  daughter.  They  kre  highly  creditable  to  hi^  poetical 
talents. 

S  2  *'    TO- 
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"  TO  MADEMOISELLE  D.  s'—^—.  / 

"  In  Moufleau's  fweet  ArcacHkin  dale, 
^  Fair  Delphi  ne  pours  the  plainti\e  ft  rain  ; 

She  charms  the  liii'ning  nightingale. 
And  feems  ih'  enchantrefs  of  the  plain. 

''  Bleft  be  thofe  lips,  to  mufic  dear! 

Sweet  fbngftrefs  !  never  may  tliey  move 
But  with  fuch  founds  to  foothe  the  ear. 
And  melt  the  yielding  heart  to  love ! 

*'  May  forrow  never  bid  them  pour 

From  the  torn  heart  one  fuffering  figh. 
But  be  thy  life  a  fragraat  flowV, 
Blooming  beneath  a  cloudlefs  fky. 

.  In  the  17th  chapter  there  is  an  interefting  dcfcription  of  the  palace 
of  Vcrfaillcs,  and  the  Petit  Trianon,  which  fills  the  qnlnd  with  the 
moft  melancholy  ideas  of  the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs,  and  of 
the  ftrange  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs  !  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
witjli  Mr.  Carr,  that  it  would  be  a  dcfirablc  thing  to  f^^e  the  ufurper 
of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  become  the  tenant  of  their  favourite 
palace.  •  ,    , 

Many  and  grofs  as  the  inflances  have  been,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  of  the  flattery  laviihed  by  our  author  en  the  Firfl  Conful  of 
the  French  republic,  one  , yet  remains  to  be  quoted,  which  in  point 
of  grofsnefs  greatly  exceeds  them  all. 

'•  The  Firfl  Conful  is  faid  to  add  to  his  other  extraordinary  powers,  an 

apute  and  comprehenfivc  knowledge  of  finance.     Monficur  S infomn-d 

me,  that  whenever  he  waited  upon  him  in  his  official  capacity*  with  ihe 
national  accounts,  he  difplayed  an  acquaintance  with  the  mofl  complicalcd 
ftatements,  which  feemed  intuitive. 

*'  He  exhibits  the  fame  talents  in  philofopliy,  and  in  matters  which  are 
foreign  to  thofe  vafl  objects  of  public  employ,  which  have  raifed  him  to  his 
prefent  height  of  glory,  and  which  in  general  preclude  the  fubordinate  en- 
joyment of  elegant  ftudy. 

"  Thofe  acquirements,  which  providence  in  it^wifdom  has  thinly  fcat- 
tcred  amongft  mankind,  and  which  feldom  ripen  to  full  maturity,  although 
cheriilied  by  the  mod  propitious  advantages,  and  by  the  unrepoung  iahouri 
of  a  long,  and  blifsful  exifience,  fpread  their  rich  abundance,  in  the  May 
rooming  of  life,  before  this  extraordinary  being,  who  in  the  commencement 
of  thai  very  revolution,  upon  the  ruins  of  which  he  has  fiepped  to  fupreme 
authority,  was  a  beardlefs  ftripling." 

^  We  are  well  aware  of  the  high  colouring  which  the  French  arc  ac- 
cuftomed  to  give  to  all  their  defcriptions,  and  therefore  arc  not  fur- 
prized  that  one  of  Buonaparte's  miniflers  (hould  reprefcnt  his  pztron 
and  his  maflcr  as  a  prodigy  of  goodnefs,  and  of  greatnefs.  But  that 
a  fober-minded  Englifhm'an  (hould  receive  all  this  bombafl  as  gofpel 
truth,  creates,  we  confefs,  no  fmall  degree  of  furprize  in  our  minds. 
— The  acquifition  of  one  of  the  moft  complicated  and  abflrufc  of  all 

fcienccs» 
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-liriences,  one  thatt  requires  more  ftudy  and  i;efle£lion  than  almoft  any 
other,  by  intuiti^n^  and  that  by  a  man  vvhofe  education 'has  been  li- 
mited to  military  matters,  and  whofc  purfuits  have  been  as  ftTeign  as 
poflible  from  financial  operations,  is  an  abfurdity  Co  grofs  as  could 
Dot,  ^ve  (hould  have  thought,  have  impofeJ  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
mod  ftuptd  of  mankind.  Mr.  S.  may,  for-  ought  we  know,  be  a 
very  good  kind  of  a  man,  but  of  his  account  oi  the  virtues  and  ta- 
lents of  his  mafter,  we  muft  fay — Credat  Judaeus  Apella,  non  ego. 

Mr.  Carr  had  the  fatisfaSion  of  being  prefent  at  a  public  examina^ 
tion  of  the  pupils  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  the  benevolent  preceptor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  His  account  of  this  exhibition  cannot  fail  to  intereft 
and  to  gratify  our  readers. 

"  The  room  was  very  crowded,  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afler  1  had  entered,  every  avenue  leading  to  it  was  completely  filled 
with  genteel  company.  The  benches  of  the  auditors  of  the  lediire,  dif- 
pJayed  great  beauty'and  fafliion,  a  ftage,  or  tribune,  appeared  in  front,  be- 
hind wsm  a  large  inclined  ilate,  in  a  frame,  about  eight  feet  high,  by  iix 
long.  On  each  iide  of  the  ftage  the  (cholars  were  placed,  and  behind  the 
fpe^ators  was  a  fine  buft  of  the  founder  of  the  inftitution^  the  admirable 
Del'Epee* 

"  The  Abb^  Sicard  mounted  the  tribune,  and  delivered  his  ledure  with 
very  plcafipg  addrefs,  in  the  courle  of  whicli  he  frec^uently  excited  great- ap- 
plaufe.  The  fubje<5l  of  it  was  an  analyfis  of  thti  lan;iriia;4e  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb^  interfperfed  with  feveral  curious  experiments  upon,  and  anecdotes 
of  his  pupils.  The  examination  of  the  fchoiars  next  lollowed.  The  tx>m- 
munication  which  has  been  opened  to  fhem  in  this  lingular  manner^  h  by 
Xh^  fit/oso/ify  of  giammar,  .     . 

'•  The  denotation  of  the  te.nfes  is  effedled  by  appropriate  {ign*?.  The 
hand  thrown  over  the  (boulder,  ekprelfed  the  pa(f,  when  extended,  like  the 
attitude  of  inviting,  it  denoted  the  future,  and  the  finger  inverted  upon  the 
breaft,  indicated  the  prefent  tenfe.  A  finglfe  fign  communicated  a  word, 
and  frequently  a  fentence.  A  fingularinftanceof  the  firfloccurred.  A  gen- 
tleman araongft  the  fpedlators,  who  appeared  to  be  acquainted  vviih  the  art 
of  the  Abb^.  was  requefted  to  xhnkc  a  fign,  to  the  pupil  then  under  exa- 
mination, the  moment  it  was  made,  the  ibholar  chalked  upon  the  (late,  in 
a  fine  fwift  Howing  hand,  "  une  hdmme.*'  The  pupil  erred  ;  the  gentle- 
man renewed  the  fign;  when  he  immediately  wrote,.  *'  une  p^rfonne,"  to 
the  aftonifhment  of  every  perfon  prefent.  This  circumftance  is  a  itroi-.g  in* 
ftance  of  the  powers  of  cfi (crimination,  of  which  this  carious  communication 
is  fufceptible.     -  ' 

"  Some^of  the  fpe6lators  requefted  the  Abbd  to  dcltjribe,  by  figns,  fe- 
veral fentenccs  which  they  repeated  from  memory,  or  read  from  authors, 
which  were  immediately  underllood  by  the  pupils,  and  pencilled  upon  the 
(late. 

"  The  le^ure  and  examination  lafted  aboiit  three  hours.  Upon  the  clofe 
of  this  interefting  exhibition,  a  lilent  fympathy  reigned  throughout  thefpec' 
tators.  Every  face  beamed  with  fatisfadion.  A  tear  was  leen  trembling 
in  the  eyes  of  many  prefent.  After  a  momentary  pau(e,  the  hall  rang  witl^ 
acclamations.  Elegant  women  preffed  fonward  in  the  crowd,  to,  prefent 
Ibwe  little  tqlcen  of  their  delighted  feelings  to  the  children  prolected  by  this 

S  5  inftiiuiion.    . 
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in*  Itution.  It  was  a  fpe^lacle,  in  which  genius  was  obfervcd  aififtingho- 
rii  iijy,  and  na(u:e  in  a  luffufion  of*  gratitude,  weepir*^  over  ihjt  hal- 
I  I  a?>d  propitious  endeavours  of  th«  good,  the  generous^  and  the  en- 
lightened." .      .  " 

pip  the  19th  chapter  w&  have  a  dcfcriptton  of  Buonaparte's  pcrfon, 
>t  a  review.  •  ^  . 

**  Mv  eye,  aided  by  a  good  opera-glafs,  was  fixed  upon  the  Firft  Conful 
I  i^thM  before  mo  a  man  whofe  renown  is  founded  through  the  renotefi 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  whole  ex|>loits  have  been  united  by  the  worihip- 
pers  of  favoured  heroifm  to  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  His  features  are  fmall 
and  meagre.  His  countenance  is  melancholy,  cold,  anddefpcsrat^.  His 
nofe  his  acquiline.  His  eyes  are  dark,  fiery,  and  full  of  genius.  Hh  hair, 
which  he  wears  cropped  and  without  powder^  is  black.  His  figure  Is  fmall, 
hut  very  mufcular.  He  wore  a  blue  coat,  with  broad  while  iaciiigs  and 
golden  epaulets  (the  uniform  of  his  regiment)  a  froell  cocked  hat,  in  which 
w6s  a  little  national  cockade.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  fmall  riding  whip. 
His  boots  were  made  in  the  faikJon  of  EngliHi  riding  boots,  which  I  have 
before  condemned  on  account  of  their  being  deilitute  of  military  appear* 
anci.  The  reaibn  why  they  are  preferred  by  the  FreiKrh  officers  is  on  ac- 
c  unt  of  the  top  leather  not  foiling  the  knees  of  the  pantaloons  when  in  the 
a6l  of  putting  one  leg  over  the  other. ,  Buonaparte  rode  through  the  lines. 
His  heautiiul  chargvr  feemed  confcious  of  the  glory  of  his  rider,  and  bore 
him  through  the  lanks  vsfith  a  commanding  and  majeftic  pace.  The  co- 
1  )iirs  o\  one  of  the  regiment's  was  Rationed  clofe  under  th^  window,  wheje 
1  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  placed.  Here  the  hero  flopped,  and  /in 
latecy  them.  At  this  time  I  was  clofe  to  him,  and  had  the  pleafuie  of 
comttletejy  gratifying  that  curiofity  of  bdwlding  the  perlbns  of  diliinguifh- 
cJ  nlen,  which  is  fb  natural  to  all  of  us*** 

-  It\  the  next  chapter  an  anecdote  is  related,  which^'  if  the  author 
did  riot  vouch  for  its  tniih,  we  ftiould  have  fuppofed  to  be  cxtraded 
from  fome  modern  romance. 

"  Whilfi  I  was  at  Paris,  an  affair  happened  very  near  the  hotel  in  which 
1  lodged,  which  in  its  fcquel  d.ifplayed  that  high  fpirit  and  fenfibility  which 
appear  to  form  the  prefiding  features  in  the  French  charaSer,  to  which  mav 
be  attributed  all  frhe  excefles  which  have  ilained,  and  ^11  the  glory  which 
has  embeililLed  it.     A  lady  of  fortune,  and  her  only  daughter,  an  elegant 
and  xovel^  young  woman,  refidcd  in  the  Fanxbourg  St.  Germain.    A  young 
man  of  merit  and  accoir.piifliments,  but  unaided  by  the  powerful  pretenfioni 
of  iuilabic  fortune,  cherillied  a  paflinn  for  the  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
frcquei.t  acceis,  on  account  of  hts  being  diflantly  related  to  her.     His  af- 
fejiion  was  requited  in  return ;  and  before  the  parent  fulpeded  the  attach- 
ment, the  lovers  were  lolemn-y  t?ngaged.     The  indications  of  pure  love  are 
g  nerally  too  ungual ded  10  etcape  the  keen,  obferving  eye  of  a  cold,  mei^ 
cenary  mother.     She  charged  her  daughter  with  her  foncfnefs,  atid  forbade 
her  difira61ed  lover  the  hou^e.     To  ciofe  up  every  avenue  of  hope,  fhe 
wrihdrew  with  her  wietched  child  into  Italy/ wh^rd  tljey  remained  for 
t'V0)CQrs;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  mother  had  arranged  for  her 
daugJuor  a  match  more  congenial  lo  her  own  pride  and  avarice,  with  SD 
tlcieily  gentleman,  who  hpd  collider abfe  ibi type  and  property  in  the  vici* 
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nity  or.BoiircI&aiix.     Every  ncceffary  preparation  was  made  for  tbis  cruel 
union,  which  it  was  determined  fliould  be  celebrated  in  Paris,  to  which  city 
they  relumed  for  that  purpofe.     Two  days  -before  the  marriage  was  in- 
tended to  take  place,  tlie  young  lover,  wrought  ap  to  frenzy  by  the  intel* 
licence  of  the  approaching  nuptials,  contrived,  by  bribing  the  porter  whilft 
th©  mother  was  at  the  opera  with  her  intended  fon-in-law,  to  reach  the 
room  of  the   beloved   being  from  whom  he  was  about  to  be  I'eparated  for 
ever.     Emaciated  by  grief,  fhe  prefented  the  mere  rpe6ire  of  what  Ihfe  wan- 
when  he  tail  left  her.     As  fbon  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  fell  fenfelefs  at 
her  feet,  from  which  ftate  he  was  roufed  by  the  loud' fits  of  her  friglUful 
maniac  Iaug?it<»r.  She  flared  upo"n  him,  like  one  bewildered.  He  clal'pcd  her 
with  one  hand',  and  with  the  other  drew  from  his  pocket  a  vial  containing 
double  diftilled  laurel  water:  he  preffed  it  to  her  lips,  until  (lie  bad  fwal- 
lowed'half  of  its  contents;  the  remainder  he  drank  himleif. — ^The  drug  of 
death  foon  began  to  operate. — Clafped  in  each  other's  arms,  pale  and  ex- 
piring, thej^  reviewed  their  hard  fate,  and,  in  faint  and  leflTening  fentences, 
implored  of  the  great  God  of  mercy,  that  he  would  pardon  them  for  w^hat 
they  had  done,  and  that  he  would   receive  their  fpirits  into  his  regions  of 
eternal  repofe ;  that  he  would  be  pleaied,  in  his  divine  goodnefs,  to  forgive 
the  misjudging  feverity  which  had  driven  them  to  defpair.  and  would  tup- 
port  the  unconfcious  aulhcn*  of  it,   under  the  heavy  afflictions  which  their 
•  difafrrous  deaths  would  occafion.     Tiiey  had  fcarcely  finiflied  their  prayer, 
when  they  heard  footftcps  approaching  the  room.     Madame  R— -,  who 
had  been  indifpofed  at  the  opera,  returned  home  before  its  conclufion,  with 
Ihfe  intended  bridegroom.     The  young  man  awoke,  as  it  were,^  from  his 
deadly  drowfinefs,  and,  exerting  his  laft  ftrength,  polled  from  his  brealt  a 
dagger,  ftabbed  the  expiring  being,  uport  whom  he  doatcd,  to  the  heart ; 
and,  falling  upon  her  body,  gave  himfelf  feveral  mortal  wounds.     The  door 
opened ;  tne  frantic  mother  appeared.     AH  the  houfe  was  in  an  iwfcant 
alarmed;  and  the  fatal  explanation  which  furnillied  the  matcriais  of  this 
fliort  and  fad  recital,  was  taken  from  the  lips  of  the  dving  lover,  who  had 
fcarcely  finilhcd  it  before  he  breathed  his  lalh     T\^o  aays  afterwards,  the 
iigry  was  hawked  about  the  Iheets. 

One  other  anecdote  is  "^yorthy  of  quotation. 

"  One  evening  as  I  was  pafling  tlurough  the  Boulevard  Italien,  in  com- 
pany vvith  a  gentleman  from  Toulon,  we  met  a  tali,  dark,  hollow  eyed  fero- 
cious looking  man,  of  whom, he  related  tlie  following  (ti^ry,' 

"  Immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  by  the  Englub,  all  the 
pirincipal  Toulonel'e  citizens  were  ordered  to  repair  to  the  marke}.  place  ; 
where  they  were  furrounded  by  a  great  military  force. 

*'  This  man  who,  for  his  offencei,  had  been  committed  to  prifon,  was  li- 
berated by  the  French  ag^nts^  in  confequence  of  his  undertaking  to  felect 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  in  any  manner  favoured  the  capitulation 
of  the  town,  or  wh#  had  ftiown  any  holpitality  to  the  Englifh,  whilil  they 
were  in  pofleffion  of  it^  The  mifcreant  pafTed  before  tlie  citizens,  who 
were  drawn  out  in  fines,  amounting  to  near^  three  thoufand.  Amongfl 
whom  he  pointed  out  about  one  thoul'and  four  hundred  perkms  to  the  fury 
of  the  government;  without  any  other  evidcrice,  or  further  examination, 
thcv  w^re  all  immediately  adjunged  to  be  (hot  For  this  purpole  a  fuilable 
nuaiber  of  foldiers  were  drawn  out.     The  unhappy  victims  were  marched 
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up  (o  'their  deftradlon,  upon  the  quay«  id  feta  of  three  hundred,  and 
butchered. 

"  The  carnage  was  dreadful.  In  the  lad  of  thefe  unfortunate  groups,  were 
two  gentlenien  of  great  refpeclability,  who  received  no  wound  from  the 
fire,  but,  to  preferve  themft^ves,  dropped  with  the  reft,  and  exhibited  ail 
the  appearances  of  having  participated  in  the  general  fate^ 

*'  This  execution  took  place  in  the  evening  ;  immediately  after  its  ciofc, 
ihc  foldicrs,  fatigued,  and  fick  with  cold-blooded  (laughter,  marched  back 
to  their  quarters,  without  examining  whether  every  pcrioji  ujx)n  whom  they 
had  rtrcd,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  murderous  bullet.     Soon  after  the  fol- 
dieis  had  retired,  the  women  of  Toulon,  allured  by  plunder,  proceeded  to 
tlie  fatal  (pot.     Mounted   upon  the  bodies  of  the  fallen,  they  ftripped  the 
dead,  a;id  dying.     Th^  night  was  rtormy.     The  moon,  r merging  from  dark. 
tloud?,  occaiionally,  (lied  its  pale  luiire  u;)on  this  horrible  Icene.     Wlien 
the  plunderers  had  abandoned  their  prey,  during  an  interval  of  deep  dark- 
.neis,  in  ti.e  dead  of  the  night,  when  all  was  fi lent,  unconfcious  of  each 
other's  iuieiitlons,  tlie  two  citizens  who  had  eicapcd  the  general  carnage, 
d^i^ncumbcrcd   themfelves  from  the  dead,  under  whom  they  were  buried  ; 
chillod  and  naked,  in  an  agony  of  mind  not  to  be  deicribed,  they,  at  the 
.  tame  moment,  attempted  to  efcape.     In  their  agitation*  they  ruflied  againft 
cacli  other.     Kxprellions  of  terror  and  furprile,  dropped  from  each  of  them. 
'Oh!   God!  it  is  my  father!*    faidone;    *  my  fon,   my  !on,  my  ion  I'  ex- 
fiaiiiicd  the  other,  clafping  him  in  his  arms.     They  were  father  and    Ton, 
\\h.)  liad  tlius  mitacuioullv  e'caped,  and  met  in  this  extraordinary  manner. 

'•  The  perlon  from  v^hom  1  received  this  account,  informed  me,  that  he 
knew  ihele  ger.tleraen  very  welf,  and  that  they  had  been  reiettled  in  Toulon 
about  two  years, 

"  The  wretch  who  had  thus  dire(51ed  the  ruthlefs  vengeance  of  a  revQ» 

j  lu^iorary  banditti,  agalnll  the  breafls  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was,  at  this  time. 

in  Paris,  folicitin^,  from  the  prefent  government,  from  a  total  milbonccption 

of  its  nature,  thole  remunerations  which  had  been  promifed,  but  never  rea- 

,  lirod  by  lils  barbarous  employers. 

'•  1  need  Icareoiy  add,  that  although  he  had  been  in  the  capital  feveral 
mcntiis,  he  had  not  been  able  to  gain  accefs  to  the  minifier's  fecretary.*' 

Is  Mr.  Carr  fo  ignorant  of  the  events  of  the  revolution,  as  not  to 
know,  that  his  favourite  Buonaparte,  and  his  friend  Fouche,  prefided 
at  and  dircfled  this  •*  cold  blooded  flaughtcr"  of  the  royal ifts  of  TTou- 
Ion?  oris  he  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Conful,  that,  knowing  this, 
he  can  vent  Ids  jlifl:  indignation  at  the  miferablc  inftrument  employed 
ill  the  fciedion  of  the  viftims,  and  pals  over  wholly  without  notice 
the  more  criminal  mifcrcants  who  engaged  him  to  perform  this  horri- 
ble taflc  ?  '  . 

From  Paris,  our  traveller  proceeded,  in  the  diligence,  to  Caen, 
where  he  p.i{red  three  days,  and  thence,  by  the  fame  convcyaifce,  to 
»  Cherbourg,  where  he  embarked  for  England.  The  account  of  his 
tour  is  followed  by  fomc  <*  general  remarks  "  on  the  efFeds  of  the 
rfvolution,  and  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  France,  many  of  which  arc 
highly  juft  and  judicious. 

"  In  the  capital,  thofe  who  formerly  were  accuftomed  to  have  their  court 
.  yards  nightly  filled  with  carriages^  and  their  Icaircafes  lined  with  lacqueys, 
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are  now  fcarccly  able  to  occupy  one  thiid  of  their  noble  ab'odes.  They 
cannot  even  eijoy  the  common  oblervancoi  of  tViendrnip  and  hofpitality, 
without  paufing,  and  rcforting  to  calcuhaion.  A  new  race  of  beings  cailed 
the  "  nauvcTu\  ciirich^s,"  wh.Jie  leivic.-s  huvc  been  chietiy  au\iliary  to  the 
War,  at  preCent  ablorb  the  vifible  wealth  of  the  nation.  AmoL^Tll  them  are 
man  V  refpctlabl*  perlons.  The  lower  orders  of  the  |)eople  have  been 
taught,  by  reftlels  viijonaries,  to  conhder  the  dfliinatioi.vi  of  Providence, 
which  had  before,  by  an  imperceptible  gradation  of  lotial  colouring,  united 
tii'j  ruifet  brown  to  the  magl/cerial  purplo,  a?;  ururp.ili6n«?  over  thofe  natural 
rights  which  have  been  imprelie:!  without  illuftration,  and  magnified  by  a 
milchievous  myllery.  In  the  fierce  juir^'uil  of  the/e  imaj^inary  imn1unitie«, 
which  t!iey  had  bec»n  taaghl  to  believe  had  been  long  wjihhjld,  they  ab- 
ruptly renounced  all  deicjience  and  decorum,  as  perilous  indications  of  the 
fallacy  of  their  indehnable  pfetenhons,  and  were  not  a  little  encouraged  by 
the  difaftrous  defertion  of  their  lapeiiors,  who  (led  at  ihe  firli  alarm.  Iii 
ftiort,  the  revolution  has,  in  general,  made  the  higher  orders  j)oor  and 
difpirited,  and  the  lower  barbarous  and  ;ijfolent,  ^vhilll  a  third  clafs  has 
fprung  up,  with  the  filence  and  iiiddenners  of  an  exiialalion,  hi-rher  than 
both,  without  participating  in  the  original  character  c>f  cither,  in  which  the 
principles  of  computation,  and  the  vanity  of  wealth,  arc  at  auk  ward  va- 
riance." 

He  then  tells  us,  that  even  thofe  who  have  mofl  fnfflrred  by  the  re- 
volution, cannot  but  exprefs  their  admiration  of  the  military  exploits 
of  thofe  who  were  their  greateft  oppreflbrs.     And  he  then  adds, 

"  The  terrible  experiment  which  they  have  tried,  has,  throughout,  pre- 
fented  a  ferocious  conteft  for  power,  whicli  has  only  ferved  to  deteriorate 
their  condition.  Tap  their  vigour,  and  render  them  too  feeble  eitljer  to  con- 
tinue thecoriteft,  or  to  reach  the  frontier  of  their  former  character.  In  this 
condition  they  have  been.foiyid  by  a  man  who,  with  the  precedent  of  hif- 
tory  in  one  hand,  aiui  the  labre  in  the  other,  has,  unftained  with  )lh(»  crimes 
of  Cromwell,  po:,e!ied  himfelf  of  the  (bvereignty ;  and,  Jike  Augulli^s, 
without  the  propenfities  which  fliaded  his  early  life,  preJ'erveJ  the  name  of 
a  republic,  whiKl  he  \\('\\  knows  that  a  decilive  and  irreliliible  authority 
ran  alone  reunite  a  people  fo  vaft  ai)d  dilkacled;  who,  in  the  purfuit  of  a 
i'atal  phantom,  have  been  inured  to  change,  and  long  alienated  from  fubor*  » 
dination.  I  would  not  wilh  fuch  a  government  to  be  perpetu  il,  but  if  it 
be  condu6led  with  wifdom  andjuftice,  I  will  not  he/itate  to  declare,  that 
I  think  it  will  ultimately  prove  as  favourable  to  the  happinels,  as  it  ha$ 
been  propitious  to  the  glory  of  the  French.  A  government  wtuch  breathes 
a  martial  ipiiit  under  a  thin  apj)earance  of  civil  polity,  presents  but  a  bar-i 
ren  (ubje^  to  the  confideration  of  the  inquirer.  When  the  labre  is  changed 
into  the  fceptre,  the  (cience  of  legillation  is  Ihort,  limple,  and  decifive,  It$ 
energies  are  neither  entangled  in  abltracl  diftiiiclions,  nor  ii;iuch  impeded  by 
the  accuftomed  delays  of  deliberation. 

"  From  the  magnitude  of  the  prefent  ruling  eflablifhment  in  France,  and* 
the  judicious  dillribulion  of  its  powers,  and  confidence,  the  phyiical  ftiengtl^ 
can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  reiide  in  the  governed** 

How  can  Mr.  Carr  have^  at  once,  the  alTurance  and  the  folly,  to 
alTertthat  liuonaparte  is  **  unftained  with  the  crimes  of  Cromwell." 
The  crimes  of  Cromwell,  great  ^s  tJiey  mdifputably  were,  fink  into 
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,  ihe  paltfy  infignlflckncc  of  petty  villainy,  when  compared  with  the 
atrocious  enormities  that  ftain  the  fangiiinary  and  ("ercKrioiis  chaiafter 
of  the  Corfican  ufurper;  a  man,  who  at  Toulon,  at  Paris,  in  Italy,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  Syria,  has  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes,  thap  fell,  in  battle, 
9r  on  the  fcafFold, .  during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  which  preceded 
the  aiLiffination  of  Charles  the  Firft,  and  the  confequent  uhirpation 
of  Cromwell.     It  is  the  grand  defeft  of  this  publication,  that  every 
opportunity  is  taken  by  the  author  to  raifc  the  charader  of  Buona-* 
parte  In  the  cftimation  of  the  public,  while  hot  the  fmalleft  notice  is 
taken  of  any  one  of  his  manifold  and  notorious  crimes.     The  cffcft 
of  fuch  an  attempt,  at  anv  tinic,  would  be  moft  mifchievous,  becaufe 
it  teiids  to  dcftroy  the  di(tin6lion  which  (hould  ever  be  maintained, 
between  honour  and  infamy,  virtue  and  vice,  innocence  and  guilt ; 
and  alfo  to  remove  that  falutary  abhorrence  which  fignal  depravity 
is  calculated  to  excite  in  the  human  mind.     But  at  fuch  a  period  as. 
the  prefent,  it  is  pregnant  with  peculiar  danger  ;  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  too  ftrongly  deprecated.     It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have 
extended   our  review  of  the  book   to  fuch  a  length,  and   have  laiJ 
before  our  readers  the  numerous  paflages,  which  are  filled  with  the 
moft  indifcriminate,  and  mpft  unjuft  praifes  of  this  execrable  charac- 
ter, whom  he   reprcfents,  as  fomething  fuper  human,  as  endowed 
with  more  varied    qualities  than  evct  were  combined  in  the  mind  of 
any  individual.     He  is,  in  the  eftimation  of  Mr.  Carr,  not  only  an 
bcro,  but  a  wife  legiflator,   an  able  ftatefman,  a  fkilfnl  financieryan 
/extraordinary  genius,  a   profouwl  philofopher,  i  devout  Chriirian, 
and  an  enlightened  moralirt  !    Jf  wc  arc  to  judqe  of  men  by  their  ?x 
tions,  Napolcone  Buonaparte  is  the  very  reverfe  of  all  this,  as  might 
very  eafily  be  demonftrated.     Wc  are  very  far  from  ipiputing  to  N!r. 
C;^rr  any  intintion  of  pnxlucing  the  effedl  wKich  we  deplore  ;  wc  are 
v/cll  convinced  that  nothing  was  farther  from  his  defign  ;  but  ceri^iin 
it  is,  that  the  direct  tendevcy  of  his  v.ork  is  to  produce  it.     Indeed  he 
is  too  profufc  oF,  and  indifcriminate  in,  his  praifes,  throughout  his 
publication.     Not  only  Buonaparte,  and  Talleyrand,  are  profqfcly 
icommendcd,  but  Mr.  Erfkine  comes  in  feu*  his  ihare  of  flattery  ;  our 
author,  indeed,  feems  to  confider  him,  not  merely  as  the  <*  Demof- 
thcnes,  but  as  the  Solon  alfo  of  Europe." 

We  are  rather  furprifed,  that  fo  fincerc  a  friend  to  liberty,  as  Mr. 
Carr  appears  to  us  to  be,  fliould,  after  his  true  defcription  of  the  for- 
midable (late  of  the  military  dcfpotifm  eftabliflied  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  have  negleded  to  exprefs  his  apprehenfions  of  the  danger  to 
.  which  all  the  neighbouring  powers  are  expofed,  from  the  cxiftence 
of  fuch  a  government,  a£luated  by  fuch  principles,  and  pofTefled  of 
fiich  rtfources,  in  the  midil  of  them  j  and  alfo  have  forborne  to  de- 
plore the  wretched  fituation  to  which  men,  fubjefled  to  the  govern- 
incnt  of  the  bayonet,  are  reduced.  But  the  fcntiments  which  muft, 
we  ihouH  think,  have  rufhed  into  his  mind,  on  the  contemplation  of 
fuch  a  pidure,  could  not,  we  are  aware,  have  been  expreflcd,  wHhont 
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implicating  the  man,  who  has  been  the  means  of  eflablifliing  that  def- 
potifmy  and  whpfe  charader,  it  is  evident^  he  was.  refolvcd,  fliould^, 
receive  no  wound  fronft  his  pen. 

This  volume  is  extremely  well  written,  and,  putting  out  of  the 
qucftion  the  objedionablc; parts  which  w6  have  thought  it  our  duty 
to  expofe,  contains,  much  intereding  matter,  and  fome  valuable  in* 
formation. 


AtLjddrefs  U  InJtruSiors  and  Parents  on  the  right  Ufe  of  Boqks  in  every 
Branch  of  Education  5  pointing  out  their  refpe^iive  Merits^  and  the 
Order  in  which  they  jbould  befuccejftvely  adopted.  By  Jofhua  Col- 
lins, A.M.  Reftor  of  Newport,  and  late  Mafter  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  that  Town.     Pp.120,     is.     Reynolds,  London. 

THIS  work  is  infcribed  to  the  Society  of  Schoolmafters,  in  aid  of 
whofe  excellent  defigo  (as  dated  in  the  title-page)  the  profits 
of  the  prefent  publication  will  be  annually  appropriated.  Such  a 
laudable  purpofe  ought,  in  fome  raeafure,  to  difarm  criticifm  ii  ther« 
were  room  for  fcverity,  but  the  work  needs  no  fuch  fhieUf.  It  is  a 
judicious  and  well  written  publication,  conveying  much  praflical  in- 
formation on  the  fubjeft  of  education,  and  is  therefore  highly  wor- 
thy the  perufal  of  every  perfoa  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  the 
rifing  generation. 

The  review  here  given  of  the  books  generally  ufed  in  fchools^ 
fecms  the  rcfult  of  experience,  and  certainly  difplays  mucherudition^ 
The  author's  recommendations  and  ftri£lures  are  accompanied  with 
fuch  reafons  and  critical  obfcrvatipns  as  do  him  great  credit,^  both  as 
a  Chri/tian  teacher  and  a  fcholar. 

The  Society  of  Schoolmafters  to  whom  this  work  is  addrclTed,  is 
(we  underHand)  a  new  inftitution,  which  is  wiarmly  patronized  by  the 
principal  men  in  the  profeflion,  and  by  other  eminent  literary  cha- 
radlers.  Its  objeft  is  to  relieve  diftrefled  fchoolmafters  of  merit,  and 
alfo  their  widows  and  orphans. 


BiJTct'j  Hijiory  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 
^Continued from  P.  io.) 

THE  third  volume  opens  with  the  conduft  of  France  and  Spaif| 
during  the  contcft  with  America,  the  meeting  of  piuliamcntjj^ 
and  the  cfFeft  produced  by  the  intelligence  of  the  dirafto"  of  l3urgoyne. 
Individuals  and  bodies  offered  new  levies,  which  were  accepted  by  go- 
vernment, but  the  opponents  of  minifters  cenfured  this  voluntary  con- 
tribution. Lord  North,  at  length,  was  convinced  that  coercion 
would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  therefore  refolved  to  tiy  conciliation, 
and  introduced  a  plan  for  that  purpofe.  Of  this  plan  our- author, 
iftpf  prcfenting  it  Ui  detail,  gives  tbc  fgllowing  fummary, 
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"  The  proposed  fyftem  bore  th|i  general  character  of  its  author,  wiihing 
to  pleafe  all  parties,  and  Tatis^ving  none ;  defeating  the  purpofes  of  bene- 
volent difpofition,  and  acute  undiirftanding,  by  tlie  want  of  firmnefsof 
temper.  It  was  ftampcd  with  the  fame  mixture  of  natural  conciliation  and 
adventitious  coercion,  the  fame  iinperfeciners  ofcomprehcnfioru  which,  a 
the  commencing  acl  of  his  mluillrv,  after  propoliJig  the  repeal  of  the  other 
obnoxious  duties,  refervcd  the  thrcc-p€an)'  tax  upon  tea."    . 

France,  as  Lord  Chatham  and  others  had  foretold,  took  advantage 
of  the  diflrcffcs  of  Britain,  to  comiucnce  hoftilities.  To  meet  the 
enmity  of  France,  c^ppofition  propoled  that  miniilers  (bould  be  dif- 
mifled  for  folly.  ncgLcl:,  and  incapacity,  and  that  wife,  vigilant, and 
able  miniftcrs  ihouid  be  chofen.  The  debate  on  this  proportion  ma- 
nifefted  adivcrfity  of  opinion  between  antimini(lerial:members,  which 
afterwartis  rendered  them  di flinch,  and  even  oppofite,  parties.  By  a 
part  of  the  minority  ''  the  immediate  acknowledgement*  of  the  inde- 
■  pcndcnce  was  confidercvl  not  only  as  the  wifeft,  but  the  only  mcafurc 
which  could  extricate  us  from  the  prefent  evils,  without  ftill  greater 
lufles,  and  with  any  probable  profpetSl:  of  deriving  future  advantages 
from  our  colonies.  This  Avas  the  opinion-held  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mefl'rs.  Burke,  Fox,  and  other 
members  of  that  party  ;  but  the  Earfs  Chatham,  Temple,  and  Shel- 
buuie,  and  Lord  Camden,  Mefl'rs.  Dunning  and  Barre,  with  fomc 
other  members  of  both  houfes,  were  totally  averfe  to  the  independence 
of  America.**  The  difcuflion  of  this  fubjedl  called  forward  the  Jaft 
efforts  of  Lord  Chatham,  whofe  valedictory  attempt  to  prevent  the 
difmemberment  of  the  empire,  hurried  on  his  death  ;  and  here  our 
author  happily  exhibits  his  powers  of  drawing  characters.  Lord  Cha- 
tham be  pourtrays,  as  a  warm  admirer,  in  ftrong  lines,  and  vivid  co- 
lours, but  without,  in  our  opinion,  exceeding  the  truth.  The  exhi- 
bition is  too  long  for  citation.  We  (hall,  however,  quote  lliort  paf- 
fagcs,  which  may  fervc  as  fpecimcns.  Of  his  education,  genius,  and 
cloqupnce,  he  gives  the  following  defcription, 

'*  Dcllincd  for  the  army,  he  did  not  receive  an  academic  education  :  the 
ground  work  of  caidition  was  indeed  laid  in  clallical  knowledge  ;  but  the 
iuperftruclure  was  LTt  to  himiclf.  His  ftudies  were  ethics,  jx>etry,  elo- 
quence, hiflory,  and  politics;  efpecia'ly  the  hiftory  and  politics  of  his  coun- 
try. Thus  he  was,  ip  a  great  meafure,  felf-taughl.  His  genius,  though 
^\\lraordinary  in  force  and  fertility,  and  enriched  with  ample  materials,  not 
being  difcipfined  in  proportion  to  i*is  capacity  and  knowledge,'  did  notha- 
i^iUially  exert  it(clf  in  clofe  deduction  ;  but,  lor  grandeur  of  conception,  anti 
comprehenfivenefs  of  views,  l(>rce  of  rca!'oning,  depth  of  conclufion,  and 
fagacity  of  prediclion  ;  ltren«;th  and  fublimily  of  imagery,  and  appropriate- 
ne!s  oi  alliifions  ;  for  the  pathetic,  in  every  kind  and  variety;  for  wielding, 
at  will,  the  jud^:j;ment>  laneics,  and  pallious  of  his  hearers,  William  Pitt 
liood  unrivalled." 

Of  his  talents  as  a  Ilatefman  our  author  prefents  the  following 

view.  .    ^ 

'^  Sagacious  to  difcovcr>  rapid  and  powerful  Xo  invent  and  combine,  la- 
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minoas  and  (Irong'to  explain  and  imprefs,  he  was  decifivc  and  prompt  i^ 
execution.  He  not  only  difcerned  and  clioic  effe^ual  means,  but  appliea 
them  at  the  inllance  of  time  which  was  molt  favourable  to  their  efficacy. — 
Thorough ly.raafter  of  the  human  character,  he  perfecily  comprehended  the 
general  and  peculiar  talents  and  qualfties  of  all,  with  whom  either  accidenf, 
inclination^  or  duty,  induced  him  to'converle.  Hence  he  feiecled  the  fit- 
teilinftraments  for  executing,  in  the  manifold  departments  of  public  fer- 
vice,  his  wife,  bold,  and  fublime  plans.  But  Lis  wildom,  magnanimity, 
and  energy,  are  moil  clearly  beheld  in  their  effeds.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  feven  years  war,  the  nation,  perceiving  tlieir  country  neglected  hy  mi 
nifters,  her  arms  difcomfited  and  inglorious,  and  her  fpirits  drooping  and 
defponding,  called  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  relief.  Uufuppurted  by  court  interelt, 
obnoxious  to  the  confederacy  which  had  long  prevailed,  his  genius  over- 
powered intrigue.  He  came  to  the  higheft  office,  when  none  die  by  hold; 
ing  it  could  lave  tlie  ftate !  From  torpidity,  weaknefs,  defeat,  dilgrace,' 
and  dejection,  he  changed  the  condition  of  the  nation  to  ardour,  ftrength,' 
vi^ory,  glory,  and  triumph.  Nor  did  Britain,  by  her'afl'ection,  gratitude, 
and  admiration,  or'Europe,  by  her  aiionilhracnt,  bear  llronger  tdlimqnies 
of  his  exalted  merit,  than  France,  by  her  hatred  and  terror  for  the  name  of 
Pitt." 

We  be&re  obferved,  that  our  author's  charadl^r  of  a  weak  adtiiini- 
ftration  is  Jit  pnce  appropriate  and  general,  the  fame  remark  applies  to 
hia  character  of  a  ftrong  adniiniftration.  .  Combined  wifdom,  firmnefs, 
and  energy,  he  juftly  attributes  to  Lord  Chatham  ;  without  combined 
wifdom,  firmnefs,  and  energy,  none  can  be  an  ef&cient  and  beneficial 
minitler  of  Britain,  in  tryirvg  circumftances. 

A  hoftile  intimation  from  France  drew  from  his  Majefty,   in  his 
(pcech  to  parliament,    "  a  dignity  and   magnanimity  wqrthy"   (fays 
our  author)  "  of  the  lirft  perfonage  in  the  firil  nation  of  the  univerfe^ 
He  fpoke  ttic  merited  refentnicnt  of  confcious  jufticc,  fupported   by 
confcious  power."     The  military  tranfaftions  of  1778,   in  Am^rica^ 
were  not  important.     Britifh  valour  was  difplayed  .as  ufual,'but  its 
dirc£tion   produced  no  rcfult  that  materially  influenced  the  object  of 
the  war.     The  cominiffioncrs  attempted  conciliation  with  AoDcrica,  * 
but  the. attempt  was  vain,  •   In  Europe  an  equal  naval   force,   under 
Keppel  and  Pallifer,  gained  no  decifive  advantage  j  and  this  campaign 
w^  one  of  the  moft  inefficient  during  the  war.     The  rcfufal  of  the 
Americans  to  accept  the  proffered  terms,    and  their  alliance  with 
our  ancient  enemy,  eflrangcd  maily  Britons  from  their  caufe  j    and  a 
greater  majority  of  the  nation  than  before  was  hoftile  to  the  colonifts.. 
Parliament  being  met,  the  ccnfare  of  minifters  conftituted  plmoft  the 
folt  bufinefs  of  oppofition,  and  this  feflion  was  chiefly  fpent  in  attack 
and  defence,  without  any.  legiflative  propofiiion  of  importance.     The 
difpute  between  I^eppel  and  Pallifer,    refpc^lively  favoured  by  oppo- 
fition and  minifters,  was  introduced  into  parliament,  and  inflamed 
the  coniefts  that  were  before  violent.     Enquiries  into  the  condud  of 
the  Howes,  were  propofed  from  party  zeal,   carried  on  with   parry 
acrimony,  and  dropped  when  not  likely  to  anfvver  party  purpofes. — 
The  powers  of  Mr.  Fox  were  chiefly  employed  in  promoting  votes  of 
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^iifure  apainft  minifters,  and  pleading;  for  unfuccdsful  naval  and  mi- 
litary commanders.  Oiw  impartial  hiftorian  ccnfures  this  vehement 
and  unqualified  oppofidon,  neverthelefs  he  exhibits  minifters  as  defti- 
tute  of  intelligence,  vigour*  and  refolution.  The  following  remarb 
on  their  condudl  in  the  enquiry  concerning  Howe,  ftrongly  chfarac- 
tcrize  the  North  adminiftration. 

•'  Whatever  efUmate  the  impartial  reader  may  have  formed  of  the  merit 
of  Genera!  Howe's  exertions^  he  muft  immediutely  pcrceire,  that  the  .en- 
quiries proved  minifters  to  have  continued  in  that  ftate  of  mtfinfbrmatioi) 
and  ignorance  rerj>ecting  the  Tentiments  of  the  Americans,  in  which  their 
fatal  plans  ?lnd  mcafures  originated ;  and  alio,  that  they  did  not  fend  lo 
America  the  force  which  the  General  required.  Minifters  by  patronifing 
Mr.  Galloway,  and  other  acculers  of  the  late  commander,  dehionftraled 
themlelves  difpofed  to  promote  an  opinion  of  his  culpability.  If  they  con- 
ceived (he  late  commander  not  to  have  diibharged  his  duty,  mintllers,  in 
not  ordering  a  amrt-martial  to  cftablidi  the  imputed  mf<condtt6^,  negleded 
their  duties  to  their  king  and  country:  if  they  thought  him  innocent,  it  was 
mean  and  ii liberal  in  them  to  favour  and  pen  (ion  his  reviiert ;  if  he  was 
guilty  they  aclcd  weakly  and  timidly  in  not  bringing  forward  the  proofi." 

On  the  rupture  with  Spain  our  author  proves  the  Spaniards  to  have 
be^n  the  aggreflbr's,  in  oppofition  to  the  afiertion  of  Mr.  Bclfham. — . 
The  campaign  of  1779  was  more  adive  than  the  former.  ^  In  the 
fouthern  colonics  a  detachment  of  Britifii  reduced  Georgia,  gained 
f^veral  viiiorics,  and,  inverted  by  the  French  and  Americans,  at  Sa- 
vannah, made  a  memorable  and  fuccefsful  defence.     In  Europe,  the 

^  appearance  of  the  combined  fleets  on  the  coafts  of  Britain,  infptred  all 
r?nks  with  loyal  and  patriotic  ardour.  The  next  fcf&on  of  parliament 
was  extremely  aftive  and  important.  Mefll-s.  Burke,  Fox,  and  Dun- 
ning, carried  on  a  concerted  attack,  diftribuced  in  its  parts  rcfpec- 
tively,  propofing  changes  in  the  economical,  executorial,  and  con- 
ftitutional  departments  of  the  ftate.  Difcovering  this  clue  to  the  op- 
pofition, fchcmes,  and  proceedings  of  that  year,  he  purfues  them 
throughout  ;hcir  rcfpedlive  efForrs.  The  cenforial  motions  of  Mr. 
Fox,  the  propofed  diminution  of  crown  influence  by  Mr.  Dunning, 
and  the  reform  bill  of  Mr.  Burke':  he  prefents  a  general  view  of  the 
North  adminiftration  ;  and  though  he  reckon  them  very  dpen  to 
blame,  yet  he  is  far  from  approving  of  inveftivc  againft  minifters  as 
the  chief  bufincfs  of  a  fenator,  and  deems  fuch,  an  almoft  exclufive 
employment' of  his  talents,  very  unworthy  of  Mr.  Fox.  Ourhifto- 
rian  gives  an  accurate,  but  not  prolix,  account,  of  Bwrke^s  economi- 
cal fchemc.  The  diftrefles  of  the  war,  and  the  incompetence  of  mi- 
nifters, rcprcfentcd  by  the  genius  of  a  Burke  and  a  Fox,  caufed  great 
diffaiisfaclion,  and  a  fpirit  of  aftbciation  tq  promote  reform,  real  or 

,  imagined  ;  but  this  fpirit  was  damped  by  the  violence  of  theological 
aflbciators.  Our  author  traces  the  riots  of  1780,  from  their  firft  fourcc 
in  an  antipopifti  zeal,  that  was  kindled,  two  years  before,  by  the  wcH 
intended  but  injudicious  efforts  of  fome  Scottifli  prcfl)ytcrian$,  in  the 
general  afl'embly.     Thence,  fprang  clubs  of  tradefmen,  mechanics, 
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and  peafants,  which,  in  Scotland,  rofe  to  riots  in  the  fuppofed  defence 
of  the  Proteftant  religion.     The  infedlion  fpread  to  England.     The 
accountof  the  riots  is  a  very  happy  inftance  of  hiftoncal  painting, 
^  rifmg  in  a  climax  of  intercft. 

The  campaign  of  1780  was  more  varied  tha'n  any  of  the  preced- 
ing; the  conteft  between  France  and  Britain  had  extended  to  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies.      In  India,  a   confederacy  was  formed  betweea 
France  and  the  native  powers  of  Indoftan,  for  expelling  the  Engliih 
from  that  country.     At  the  head  of  tha  native  combination  was  fly- 
dcr  Ally.    To  diffolvc  this  concert  was  the  objeil  of  Warren  Haftings,  - 
Governor  General,  a  man,  whom  the  author  charadterifes,  as  of  lofty 
genius  and  acute  underftahding,  of  a  very  comprehenfive  range,  great 
in  his  defigns,  fertile  in  invention,  dexterous  in  plan,  anS  firm,  bold, 
and  rapid  in  execution*     For  this  purpofe  he  formed  a  grand  fcheme, 
which,  in  1780,  he  had  only -begun  to  pradlice.     In  Europe  the  naval 
campaign  opened  more  fuccefsfully  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and 
Rodney  gained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Spanifli  fleet,  which  gave  the 
Britifh  a  decided  fuperiority  on  the  ocean.     In  Ameiica,  Clinton  at« 
tempted  to  profccute  the  fucceffes  of  the  former  year,  and,  after  a  dif- 
fkritlt  fiege,  reduced  Char leftown,  and  with  it  South  Carolina.     The 
Carolinians  revolted,  but  Lord  Cornwallis  took  the  field  and  defeated 
the  American  general,  who  had  come  to  their  afliftance.     In  this  bat- 
tle, at  Camden,  Lord  Rawdon  greatly  diftinguilhed  hioifclf,  but  the 
Britiih  foon  aft^r  fuffcred  a  confiderable  lofs  by  the  death  of  Colonet 
Fcrguffon,  who  was  furprifed  and  overpowered  by  the  Americans.—- 
Clinton  being  returned  to  New  York,  Arnold,  the  American  gene- 
ral, prupofcd  to  revolt.   Major  Andre,  a  Britifli  oiEcer,  was  appointed- 
to  confer  with  him.     The  condudl  and  face  of  this  officer  form  an* 
aiFefting  epifode^  to  which  our  author  renders  ample  juftice.     In  the- 
Weft  indies,  Rodney  was  arrived,  but  no  material  event  took  place.. 
Returning  to  Britain,  our  author  fets  before  us  Lord  Loughborough's 
charge  concerning  the  rioters,-  and  (hews  himfelf  well  acquainted  with^ 
the  treafon  laws,  and  the  conftrudions  which  thty  had  un(|ergone.— 
A  bird's  eye  profpecl  of  continental  affairs  introduces  the  armed  neu- 
trality, the  ftate  and  intereft  of  Holland,  and  the  rife  of  hoftilities  be- 
tween that  country  and  England.     In  Britain,  abhorrence  of  the  late 
tumults,  enfeebled  tfaefpiiit  of  oppofition  to  governments,  and  the 
fucceftes  lefiicned  the  unpopularity  of  niinifters.     This  was  a  feafoi^^ 
favourable  to  a  general  eIe<5lion,  and  accordingly  parliament  wa^dif-. 
folvcd,  and  a  great  majority  returned  favourable  to  miniftry.     Not- 
withftanding  this  acceffion  of  ftrength,  Burlcc  and  Fox  refumed  their 
attack,  and,  if  they  loft  old  fupporters,  they  acquired  new.     Mn 
William  Pitt,  a  fon  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age, 
appeared  in  parliament,  and  gave  hopes  that  he  would  equal  Kis  illuf-«> 
trious  father.     In  his  firft  fpccch  he  eminently  diftingulflied  himfelf, 
and  was  Confidered  from  that  time  as  an  important  acceffion  to  feoato- 
rial  4kility« 

•«  Although" 
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"  AI(hon;»li/'  fays  Dr.  Billet,  *  the  young  orator  voted  and  fpoke  on  the* 
fu\x'  (>r«»})polidon,  he  did  not  conned  himlelt  with  any  of  its  members  as  a 
part.,  hui,  like  his  renowned  father,  he  trufted  entirely  toiiimrdf,  wit  hoot 
le'^'kiiii(  emmence  through  the  colleciivb  intluence  ofa  combina:lf,p. 

"  Tiie  f^iine  lellion  brought  another  fplendid  addition  to  parliamentary 
genius:  Mr.  Snc  id.ni,  atu  r  fiir  furpafling  all  contemporary  writers,  and,. 
indeed,  all  o  the  el^hteenlfi  ccnlnrv,  in  vomic  poetry,  fir(l  exhibited  in 
the  .enate  m.il  firong,  bril.iant,  and  \>'rratilc  genius,  which  had  acquired 
the  J  .» malic  {.aim,  merely  becaulb  its  pOiielFor  had  cholisn  that  ipecies  of 
intel'ectual  exereiie." 

Indian  affairs  now  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  firft 
called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Henry  Dundas.  When  our  hiftorian  comes 
to  finance  he  fevcrcly  cenlurcs  the  noted  loan  of  twelve  millions,  which 
walled  the  public. money,  by  precluding  competition,  and  beftowing 
tmneccffarv  profits  on  favourite  contradors.  But  defervedly  blaming 
Lord  North  for  (nch  unjurtifiablc  profufion,  with  the  candour  of  dif- 
crimination,  IJr.  BiHet  confines  his  ccnfures  to  the  a£lijal  demerit^ 
and  allows  to  their  objed  due  praife. 

"  The  impartial  hitloriunV  (h:i  fays)  "  cannot  juflify  the  public  ftewrard 
for  lo  prodi^a.'  a  \va!tc  ot  the  pubhc  money;  bnt  muft  exhibit  the.  twelve 
millions  loan  oi'  \1S\  as  very  inconliftent  with  the  characler  of  an  able  and 
upiight  miniiier.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  will  not  haitily  impute 
i\'A)  (lunalives  tif)  j  erfbnal  corruption.  The-imlividual  integrity,  of  Lord 
ISiorth  has  never  bicn  impeached:  his  biltcrert  political  enemies  ne\er  al- 
Ied;'C(l  that  thcrr  v.  as  an>  defalcation  of  hatioi^aj  treasure  for  his  own  ine  ; 
but  what  hi'^ovxn  reciituJe  prevented  in  himfell",  his  inattention  fufforod  in 
olhrrs.  With  great  talents  and  manifold  acquirements,  of  an  acute  undtrr- 
Hanohng,  and  benevolent  dilpofitiims,  the  minifler  poficlled  a  conftitutional 
indolence,  which,  when  mingled  with  good-nature,  often  allows  to  friends' 
wkI  connections  much  more  indulgence  than  the  Hern  aufterity  of  rigid  mo- 
rality w*)uid  permit ;  and  in  gratifying  the  wilhes,  or  promoting  the  intereft 
of  the  objects  of  its  attaciiment,  frequently  tranfcends  (tranigrelfes)  the 
bounds  of  duty." 

The  campaign  of  178 1  fignally  difplayed  Britifh  valour,  with  bril- 
liant fuccefs  in  the  tal>,  in  Europe  partly  vicloiious,  and  no  where 
defeated,  in  America,  fplendid  atchievements,  but  ultimate  difafter. 
Our  hittorian  prcfents  a  rtriking  piflure  of  the  fucccfles  of  Hyder  Ally 
at  the  clofe  of  1780,  ^nd  the  allarming  (late  of  Briiifh  affairs  in  the 
Carnatic,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  178 1,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  took  the 
command,  condnds  us  to  his  plan  of  operations  :  fucceflivc  vi6lories> 
to  the  battle  of  Porto  Novo,  of  which,  the  complete  and  dccifive  de- 
fence, prefcrved  India.  In  Europe,  the  allied  nations  of  France,  Spain, 
aniHolland,  attempted  to  overwhelm  the  navy  of  England,  biit  Bri- 
tain rofe  with  her  d. faculties,  an(J  they  ^^tcmptcd  in  vain.  For  two 
yeais  Spain  had  been  making  mighty  preparations  to  ftorm  Gibraltar, 
but  the  able  and  heroic  Elliott,  fallying  forth,  in  two  hours  deftroyed 
the  preparations  of  two  years.  In  the  ocean,  a  combined  fleet  of  fifty 
jfhips  approached  the  Britifh  coafts,  but  would  not  venture  an  engage* 
oic^it,    and,   iifur  an  empty  parade,  retireJ.     The  Britifh  Admiral, 

Parker, 
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Parker^  though,  by  the  negligence  of  the  Admiralty,  he  had  a  left 
powerful  armanicnt  than  might  have  bf  en  furniflicd,  prevented  ihe 
Dutch  from  joining  the  Bourbon  fleets,  and  difconifited  their  ccmmer-  # 
cial  plans,  fcempcnfelt  intercepted  a  large  French  convoy,  in  the  face 
of  a  fuperior  force,  and  Johnftone  captured  a  fquadron  of  Dutch  Eaft 
Indiamen.  The  Weft  indies  had  been  vifited  by  a  hurricane,  far  ex*- 
ceeding,  in  tremendous  horror  and  dreadful  deftru£lion,  the  ufual  con- 
vulfions  of  the  tofrid  zone.  Their  neighbours  endeuvoured  to  alle- 
viate ihemiferies  of  the  fufferers :  but  their  principal  and  n>oft'eft*ec- 
tual  relief  they  derived  from  the  mother-country,  in  the  generous  bo- 
nefaSions  of  individuals,  and  th^  liberal  munificence  of  the  Icgifta- 
ture.  Rodney  opened  the  campaign  with  the  capture  of  Saint  Eu- 
flatius. 

''  The  wealth  found  in  this  place  was  eftimated,  on  a  mo^err.te  calcula- 
tion, at  three  millions  ilcrling.  Soon  after,  a  convoy  of  Dutch  me.ciiant- 
men,  richly  laden,  were  captured  by  three  of  Rodney's  fliips,  and  the  prifes 
eitiroated  at  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterliiv;.  About  ttiis  time, 
fome  enterpriCng  adventurers  from  Briftol,  with  a  iquadrcn  of  [)rivatec'rs, 
failed  to  Surinau),  and,  under  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  forts,  broughtaway  every 
valuable  (hip  from  the  feltlements  of  Deiuerara  and  Iiiequibou  Thus  Hol- 
land, in  the  deftruCtion  of  her  commerce,  was  taught  the  folly  of  provoking 
to  lioftilities  the  moll  powerful  maritime  itate  of  the  univerfe.'* 

From  the  Weft  Indies  our  author  proceeds  toAmerica,  and  the  laft' 

efforts  of  Britain  to  recover  the  colonies.     Lord  Cornwall  is  propofed 

from  the  fouth  to  effcft  a  juhflion  with  the  northern  army,  and  reduce 

the  interjacent  provinces,  and  left  Lord  Rawdon  to  proted  the  Britifli 

interefts  in  South  Carolina.     The  campaign  of  that  gallant  nobleman 

is  an  interefting  portion  of  the  hiftory.     (Jur  author  has  evidently  ftu- 

dicd  not  only  the  general  charafter  of  that  GericraPs  military  condudt, 

but  the  fpecific  nature  of  his  various  efforts.     The  battle  of  Hobkirk- 

hill  Dr.  K,  difcovers  and  demonftratcs  to  be  the  rcfult  of  combined  ;;c- 

nius  and  hcrojfm  ;  and  no  writer  has  placed  the  atchievements  of  Lord 

Rawdon   in    fuch   a  ji^ft  and  ftriking  light :   but  li-.tle,  he  obferves, 

availed  military  excellence,  when  fccohdcd  by  political  wcakncfs ;  the 

reinforcements   intended  by  minifters  to  join  Lord  Rawdon  were  not 

f«^nt  in  proper  time.     Our  valiant  commander  was  thus  arrefted  in  the 

career  of  vi<5tory,  and  obliged  to  aft  on  the  defenfive  until  frefh  troops 

ftould  arrive      We  are  n  )W  brought  to  the  progrefs  of  Cornwallis, 

^ho  is  at  firft  fuccefsful,    but  advancing  in  the  hopes  of  being  joined 

hy  Clinton,  and  difappointed,  is  overpowered,  and  compelled  to  ca- 

P'tulate.     The  furrcndcr  of  Cornwallis  was,  our  hiftorian  obferves, 

the  concluding  fccne  of  offcniive  war  with  Amtrica.     All  the  profufe 

expenditure  ofBritifti  wealth,  all  the  mighty  efforts  of  Briiifti  power, 

all  the  fplendid  atchievements  of  Britifh  valour,  directed  and  guided 

oy.Britiih  talents  and  (kill,  proved  vvi thou t  efteft  ;    the  momentous 

^ertions  of  a  war,  fo  n^afteful  of  blcod  and   treafure,  were  for  ever 

^^*    In  Britain  di/Talisfadion  was  again  revived,. and, "on  the  melan- 

^ooJy  intelligence  from  America,  a  confiderAble  majority  of  the  people 
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became  inimical  to  the  adminiftration.     Encouraged  by  this  change^ 
oppofictcn,  headed  and  animated  by  Fox,  redoubled  their  attacks,  aod 
at  length  f  uccceded  in  forcing  minlftcrs  to  refign,   and  here  our  aurhor 
draw6  a  fliort  characfterof  the  North  adminiftration.     The  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  nominally,  and  Mr.  Fox  really,  was  thd  head  of  the  new 
miniftry,  which  united  ability  and  popularity ;    but,  by  the  death  of 
the  marquis^  it  was  difiblved.     Meanwhile  Mr.  Pitt  conne^ed  himfdf 
with  no  party,  and  directed  his  efforts  to  a  reform  in  parliament.-^ 
•*  Like  other  young  men"  (fays  our  hiftorian)  "  of  lofty  genius,  grand 
conceptions,  habituated  to  fcientific  pfoceflcs,  and  accuftomed  to  ge- 
neralization, but  not  yet  matured  in  the  practice  of  affairs,  in  dcviiuig 
acorredion  he  formed  theories,  which  fubfequent  experience  could 
not  entirely  confirm."     Regarding  parliamentary  reform  as  a  mere 
queftion  of  expediency,  our  hiftorian  thirds  the  prefent  fyftem  calcu- 
lated to  bring  to  parliament  as  much  collet^ive  wifdom,  virtue,  and 
property,  as  could  be  brought  together  by  any  mode  that  might  be 
adopted.   .In  a  note  he  illuftrates  his  opinion  by  the  following  obfcr- 
vation. 

"  It  is  probabI«  the  prcat  manufadlurers  of  Manchefter  may  be  more  in* 
tiireftc'd  in  the  profperitv  of  their  country  than  a  journeyman  carpenter  at 
Shoreham  ;  that  Dr.  Sr.niel  John  Ton,  or  Mr.  David  Hume,  might  be  more 
competent  judges  of  a  uwgiver  than  a  journeyman  rope-maker  of  the  fame 
noted  rcpodtory  of  electors.  Tiie  capitalifls  and  philofophers  bad  no  vote, 
the  laboiirintc  mechanic  had  votes.  Still,  however,  the  property  of  the 
ir.an  of  wealth  is  protected,  and  bene.'its  both  himfelf  and  his  country  ;  the 
talents  of  the  man  of  genius  were  remunerated,  and  produced  honour  and 
a(!\ii!:tage  to  their  country,  as  much  as  if  they  had  alt  pofTefled  a  privilege 
<i  polling  for  a  member  of  parliament.'* 

Indian  affairs  v/ere  the  fubjeS  of  an  enquiry  that  in  its  progrefs 
brought  to  light  cxtenfivc  and  enormous  abufes,  great  perfonal  delin* 
qncncy,  under  which  head  Mr.  Haftings  was  implicated.  The  cam- 
paign of  17S2  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  Britain.  In  the  Weft 
Indies  the  combined  force  of  the  enemy  menaced  oiir  moft  valuable 
polleffions,  but  Rodney,  on  the  lath  of  April,  gained  a  iignal,  glo- 
rious, and  decifive  vidtory,  that  totally  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and 
^^^Vlf  to  England  her  wonted  fuperiority.  Our  author  in  his  account 
of  this  engagement,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Rodney's  warfare,  £hews  he 
has  ffuJied  naval  tacStlcs  as  far  as  is  neceflary  to  feecaufes  and  effects. 
After  his  defcription  of  this  battle  he  prefents  a  fhort  fummary  of  the 
hero's  atchievements. 

'*  Rodney,  in  two  years  and  a  quarter,  had  ffruck  a  fevere  blow  againff 
each  of  our  three  European  enemiei;*  In  his  vidory  over  the  S^raniards,  he 
L/oke  that  laval  force  which  !ome  months  before  oftcnlatioully  paraded  on 
our  coaiis ;  reducing  the  Dutch,  he  deprived  them  of  the  chief  (incw  of 
war;  by  the  dilicomfilcrc  of  the  French  he  completely  overthrew  all  the 
Bifghty  projects  of  the  Bourbons,  for  exalting  themfelves  by  ruining  our 
ptwrfations  and  marine  force.  He  (licwed  hlmfelf  a  galldnt  and  fkJlful  lallor, 
and  an  able  cominandi^r,  tnat  couid  -ducd  all  the  excellence  of  Britifh  fliips 
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and  Brili.li  fcamen.     Such  a  commander,  fupplied  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
enemy,  was  tucce/'srul,  and  always  muft  be  luccelsful." 

In  North  America  nothing  material  was  done.  In  India,  Mr.  Haf- 
tings  found  great  pecuniary  deficiencies,  to  fupply  which  he  required 
fublldies  from  native  powers,  efpecialiy  Cheyt  Sins:,  Rajah  of  Be- 
nares ;  and  th*t  prince  beinj:  reluftant,  Haftings  ufcd  conr.pulficn. — 
Cheyt  Sing  fled  from  his  dominions.  The  princtflbs  of  Oadc  being 
accufcd  of  abetting  Cheyt  Sirtg  in  rebellion,  Haftings  conhfcaiesthejr 
treafurcs.  Haftings  alfo  detached  the  Mahrattas  from  the  native  con- 
federacy. In  the  Carna:ic,  Sir  £yrc  Coote  perfcvered  in  the  career 
of  victory,  until  the  fatigue  of  I) is  exertions  brought  on  an  illnefs  that 
terminated  in  his  dearh.  The  hopes  of  Hydcr  Ally  being  blafted,  the 
difappointment  preyed  on  his  fpiriis  and  fhortened  his  life  j  the  com- 
bination was  diflblved.  In  Europe  the  combined  powers  again  at- 
tempted/to unite  their  maritime  force,  but  the  vigiLnce  of  the  Britifti 
prevented  fucccfs.  Mighty  preparations  were  rtadc  for  renewing  the 
fiegc  of  Gibraltar;  an  immenfe  force  undertook  the  enrcrprize  with 
llupcndous  machinery,  but  ail  in  a  few  hours  fell  under  Elliot's  red- 
hot  balls.  A  blockade  was  then  attempted,  but  a  Britilb  fleer,  fupply- 
ing  the  garrifon,    rendered  the  project  abortive. 

All  the  bcilinerent  parties  became  defirous  of  peace,  and  on  the  2ift 
of  January,  17^3,  the  preliminaries  were  figned.  Here  there  follows 
a  general  review  of  the  arduous  contcft,  which  our  author  regards  as 
injurious  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  Britain,  doubtlefs,  was  a  con- 
fiderabJe  fufKrrer.  "  Great,  however,"  fays  the  author,  "  ns  were  the 
burdens  entailed  upon  B/itain  by  the  American  war,  the  efforts  which 
Ihc  exhibited  when  urged  by  neceffxty,  manifeited  the  extent  and  depth 
of  her  refource*,  the  ability,  (kill,  and  vfilour  of  her  national  defcn- 
<lcrs,  and  the  force  of  her  national  charaft^r."  A  great  ohjtiSl:,  in- 
deed, of  our.hiftorian  is,  ihroughciUt  his  hiilory,  to  demohUratc  that 
Britain  is  invincible  while  flie  energetically  exerts  htr  powe.  s.  Hoi- 
laiwJ,  in  the  dcftru£lion  of  her  trade,  war.  a  greater  lofcr  than  Britain, 
Spain  was  by  the  war  loaded  with  debtyj  bu?.  the  muft  momentous 
cvik  were  exptyienccd  by  France.  Our  author  again  it rongiy  ill u^fj 
Uatcs  the  impolicy  of  France  in  provoking  England  to  war, 

"  When  at  peace  with  England  flic  had  flourlrtied  ;  when  attempting  by 
^wto  atchi«vc  maritime  fuperio.ity,  Qie  was  difcm] filed,  and  not  i)\-\\y  ex-» 
pended  tlie  treafure  of  pali  peaceful  induftry,  bat  anticipated  future  gains. 
Ifflie  were  fufceptibieof  inftruction  from  the  loiron^  of  experience,  never 
could  hopdcirncls  of  Iceking  naval  iupicmacy  be  more  ftrongly  nr.prelTed  on 
her  than  by  the  American  war.  Never. had  Britain  tbugut  willi  lb  many 
difadvanlagcs  and  impediments,  yet  flic  liad  retained  the  empire  of  the  <ipa. 
The  hiftory,  both  of  Spain  and  Ijjerown  country,  might  liave  taught  France 
the  certain  lofs  accruing  to  the  maritime  frates  from  a  co:iteil  with  England. 
■"'As  a  naval  war  had  alwavs  beetn  injurious  to  France,  her  extraordinary 
enorts  in  that  wliich  was  juft  ended,  exhaullcd  her  trcafury,  and  deranged 
her  finances  much  more  than  was  immediately  fufpedted  ;  but  fi.'cal  embar- 
wftmwts,  great  as  they  were,  proved  eventually  only  inliru  mental  to  much 

T  2  mor« 
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more  formidable  evils,  which  accrued  lo  France  from  the  part  that  (beaded 
in  the  American  war.  The  principles,  which  intercourfe  with  Anaehcan 
republicanifm  nouriibcd,  were  much  more  mifchievous  to  the  French  mo- 
ilarclly,  than  all  the  expences  and  lodes  which  (he  had  incurred  ;  and,  co- 
operating  with  doctrines  before  rndudriouliy  fpread,  had  a  powerful  efEcacj 
in  overturning  the  eftablillied  conftitution.  The  fall  of  the  French  no> 
.  narchy»  ariilocracy,  hierarchy,  ifnotcanfed,  was  rapidly  aceelenUed,  bj 
the  American  waf/' 

The  adtniniftration  of  Shelburne  was  deficient  in  ftrength  :  peace 
was  the  occafion  of  the  famous  coalition  between  the  Fox  and  North 
parlies.  The  objeft  of  this  junflian  was  to  di<9ate  to  the  King  ia  his 
choice  of  miniftcrs,  and  was  at  that  time  accomplifhed,  and  the  coa* 
lition  party  came  into  office.  This  combination  was  feverely  blaine4 
by  Mr.  William  Pitt.  Indian  affairs  continuing  to  occupy  parliameitt, 
firft  completely  exhibited  the  powers  and  habits  that  combined  to  Kn- 
der  Mr.  Dundas  great  and  beneficial.  He  joined  in  oppofmg  the  coa- 
lition, and  deemed  Mr.  Pitt,  young  as  he  was,  the  fitteft  perfon  for 
pofleffing  the  fiiprcmc  dirc£lion  of  affairs.  At  this  tin«e  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  firlt  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  a  juftand  high  tribute 
of  praife  bellowed  on  his  talents,  virtues,  and  accomplifhments. 
(To  be  continued.^ 


Account  ofihi  Introduifion  of  the  Cow  Pox  into  India.  Quarto.  Pp.  lit. 

Bombay.    1802. 

FROM  Afia  Europe  derived  the  rudiments  of  arts  and  fcifcnces,  in 
general ;  as  well  as  different  articles  of  mechanical  inventioo, 
and  luxuries  of  phyfical  produ£lion.  Few  arc  the  returns  made  by 
Europe  to  Afia  :  but  the  introdiiSion  of  the  vaccine  innoculation  into 
that  part  of  the  world,  as  Governor  Duncan  obferves,  in  aietter  to 
the  Company's  refident  at  Bagdad,  is  *'  one  important  aft  of  Idnd- 
Tiefs.**  •'  If  our  influence  in  India,"  fays  he,  *'  has  ever  entailed  evils 
on  the  natives,  this  one  important  aft  of  ktndnefs  on  our  part,  ought 
to  be  viewed  as  no  inconfiderable  or  inadequate  compcnfation."    , 

This  fcntiment  is  as  grateful,  as  it  will  generally  be  allowed  to  be 
fincerc,  in  the  mouth  of  Jonathan  Duncan,  Efq.  Governor  of  Bom* 
bay,  the  prime  mover,  the  great  patron  and  pronioter  of  this  merciful 
difcovery  in  Indoilan/  Both  the  fentiiticnt  and  conduft  are  fuch  as 
might  be  expefted  from  th^  whole  tenor  of  his  afttons  ;  of  which  it 
was  the  conftant  aim  to  combine  the  interefts  of  the  Company,  with 
•the  wcll-beino;  of  the  natives  of  India  ;  and  to  improve  the  revenue 
of  Britain,  by  refpefting  the  J)reju dices  of  Indoftan,  and  extending 
proteftion  and  encouragement  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  editor  of  the  treatife  before  us  is  Dr.  George  Keir,  a  member 
of  the  medical  board  at  Bombay,  who  appears  to  have  compUcd  and 
digeftcd  the  work  from  perfonal  experience,  CQafiimed  by  theobfcr- 
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vations  of.  other  phyficians.     In  the  Introduction,  that  gentleman 
juftly  remarks  that   * 

"  There  is  no  country  where  the  fmall-pox  proves  fo  great  a  fee  urge  as 
it  does  in  India,  owing  not  only  to  the  climate,  but  the  prejudices  of  the 
irihabitants.  In  Europe  much  had  been  accomplilbed  by  attention  to  a  i'a- 
lutary  regimen  :  here  the  unhappy  fuffeter  is  often  depnvcil  of  the  chance 
there  might  be  of  his  derivhig  benefit  from  either  regimen  or  medical  treat- 
ment. Tlie  beneficiar  coniequences,  therefore,  to  be  expeded  from  the 
communication  of  fo  mild  a  diieafe  as  the  cow-pox,  in  fubiiitution  of  one 
fo  ge!«crally  loatbfome  and  fatal  to  ail  ranks  of  men  in  India,  are  great  be- 
yond calculation/' 

Influenced  by  this  important  confideration,  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jones,  Refident  at  B^igdad,  dated  the  4th 
of  March,  180 1,  in  which  he  ftated  that  *'  if  he  could  procure  from 
Conftantinople  fome  of  the  matter  of  the  cow-pox,  fo  carefully  put 
up  in  phials,  or  any  other  fecure  method,  as  to  reach  India  in  a  ftate 
fit  to  give  the  infedion,  it  would  be  rendering  great  benefit  to  India, 
'where  thoufands  annually  fell  vi&ims  to  the  ordinary  kind."  Mr, 
Duncan,  at  the  fame  lime,  fuggcfted,  that,  perhaps,  **  to  fecure  the 
matter  arriving  there  in  a  proper  ftate,  it  might  bS  expedient  to  have 
it  renewed  by  innoculation  at  Bagdad."  He  tranfmitted  the  fubftance 
of  thefe  obfervations  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Elgin,  Britlfh  minifler  at  the 
Porte:  therein  he  rcqueftcd  his  excellency  to  countenance  and  affift' 
whatever  means,  on  his  Lordfhip's  application,  the  medical  gentlemen 
at  Conftantinople,  might  judge  the  beft  adapted  for  fecunng  tTie  tranf- 
miffion  of  the  matter  in  the  frc/heft  efficient  ftate. 

Lord  Elgin  replied  to  the  Governor  in  a  letter,  dated   Sept.  8th, 
1801,  and  enclofed  one  quill  containing  vaccine  matter.,  and,   at  the 
fame  time,  ftated,  that  his  grcateft  hopes  were  through  Mr.  A4anetfy, 
ihe  Company's  Refident  at  BufTorah.    He  had  fent  that  gentleman  the 
matter  in  the  preceding  year;  but  it  had  failed.     Neverthelefs  he  had 
nowr  fully  eftabliflied  it  at  Conftantinople  :  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  opi- 
nion of  its  mildnefs,  he  had  innoculated  with  the  vaccine  matter  his 
own  child,  on  the  6th  of  September,  though  only  born  on  the -jift  of 
Auguft.  ^  The  niatter  of  this  infeftion  he  had  pat  up  in  various  mapes, 
and  fent  it  to  Mr.  Manetfy,  with  diredlions  to  him  to  proceed  in  his 
experiments  with  thefe  lancets,  until  the  difeafe  fhould  take  at  Buf- 
Torah :  and  thence  to  fend  from  and  to  the  Governor  what  remained 
of  them,  together  with  fome  {x^  matter,  and  alfo  a  book  on  the  hif- 
tory  and  nature  of  the  vaccine  lately  publiflied  at  Vienna.     Lord  El- 
gin, likewife,  direftcd  vaccine  virus  to  be  forwarded,  from  time  to 
time,  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  Company's  Refident  at  Bagdad  :    where  Dr. 
Short,  the  furgeon^  fucceeded  in  producing  the  true  vaccine  difeafe, 
wrly  in  the  year  1802.     Dr.  Short  loft  no  time  in  forwarding  virus 
to  the  Company's  furgeon  at  Buflbrah,  Mr.  Milne,  who  was  alfo  for* 
tunate  in  eftablifliing  thedifeafe  at  that  place.  Thus  the  vaccine  mat- 
ter, in  a  ftate  fit  for  cooimunicating  infeftinn,  made  its  way  from 
YJi^nna'to  Conftantinople,  from  Conftantinople  to  Bagdad,  and  from 
,    T  3  Pagdad 
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Bagdad  to  Buflbrah.  The  moft  difficult  ftep  yet  remained,  which i 
to  produce  the  vaccine  infedlion  in  Bombay^  after  a  fea  voyage^  and 
after  it  had  been  kept  for  many  weeks  before  it  cou)d  be  ufed.  For 
fome  time,  accordingly,  the  medical  gentlemen  at  Bombay  w«rc  not 
more  fortunate  with  the  various  fupplies  which  Mr.  Milne  Tent  tkem 
by  every  opportunity  that  offered,  and  with  fevcral  packages  that  were 
at  difFfrt-nt  periods  conveyed  from  Europe.  At  len^lh,  however,  the 
fuip  Recovery  leU  BulTorah  late  in  May,  and  the  feafoa  being  favour- 
able for  a  qitick  paflage,  in  three  weeks  reached  Bombay.  Bctweeii 
twenty  and  thirty  fubje£ls  were  innoculated  with  matter  brought-  from 
Mr.  Milne,  in  various  modes,  and  by  different  furgeons,  but  only  one 
inftanceof  fuccefs  occurred  in  aii  thofe  innoculated*  .  Anne  Darihall, 
the  child  of  a  female  fcrvant  belonging  to  Cape.  Hordic,  was  innocu- 
lated by  Dr.  H.  Scott,  and,  on  the  Sth  day  after,  it  appeared  certain 
that  India  was  in  pofliffion  of  the  cow-pox.  On  the  fame  day,  ^the 
22dof  June),  five  children  v/ere  fuccefsfully  innoculated  with  the 
matter.  By  order  of  the  governor,  a  letter  was  putlift^d  by  the  me- 
dical board.  In  different  languages,  for  fpreading  general  information 
of  what  had  come  to  pafs  :  and  virus  was  forwarded  to  B-^ngal,  Ma- 
dr.^s,  Ceylon,  and  to  all  the  other  principal  fettkments,  cveiy  week,. 
until  they  had  the  fatisfaflion  of  learning  that  the  vaccine  difeafe  was 
proJi;ccd  at  Hydrabad,  MaiTulipatam,  at  different  ftations  on  the  iflaad 
cf  Ceylon,  and  in  other  parts  of  India. 

The  zealous  efforts  of  the  government  and  medical  board  at  Bom- 
bay, were  feconded  by  the  government  and  medical  gentlemen  in  the 
other  prrfidencies.  In  this  laud^ible  and  moft  merciful  career.  Dr. 
Scott  of  Bombay,  and  Dr.  Aiidcrron  of  Madias,  appear  to  have  bcea 
eminently  diftini^uifhed.  ^ 

Every  eff^ort  was  to  be  cxpe£^cd  for  the  difflifion  of  fo  great  a  blef^ 
fmg  as  the  cow-pox  j  from  the  Marquis  of  Wellefley  the  prevailing 
expcdiation  was  not  dii'appointed.  By  order  of  the  Governor-General 
and  Council,  a  notification  was  publiAied  in  December,  1862,  in  the 
Perfian,  Hindoo,  Ben^alcfe,  and  She mfcrit  languages,  giving,  firft,  a 
fucci net  hiftory  of  the  difcovery,  in  >vhich  the  curious,  and  to  the 
Hindoos  very  intcrefting,  circumftance,  that  this  wonderful  preven- 
tive was  originally  procured  from  the  body  of  the  cow*,  (houid  be  em- 
phatically remarked.  Secondly,  an  explanation  of  the  iinportant  and 
ciTential  advantages  which  vaccination  poffeffes  over  the  fmall  pox  in* 
noculation  :  and,  laffly,  an  earneft  exhortation  to  the  natives  of  tbofe 
provinces  to  lofe  no  time  in  availing  themfelvesof  that  ineftimable  be* 
ncfit,  fcarcely  inferior  to  any  that  was  ever  communicated  by  one  na- 
tion toanather. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unneceffary  to  give  even  an  abridged  ac- 
count of  the  ffeps  that  were  talten  to  introduce  the  vaccine  alleviation 


*  Held  facred  in  India.     The  fame  circumftance  was  properly  difplaycd 
in  the  Bombay  uoti/icaUoo. 
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into  the  different  diflriAs ;  or  of  the  cafes,  which  completely  proved 
that  the  cow-pox,  when  imported  Into  the  torrid  z^ne,  picfents  the 
fame  benignant  charaderas  in  the  more  temj'cratc  r^  ^ijua  of  Europe. 
Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  it  has  been  eftabl  fl.cd  f!:r  .n^ljout  the. whole  of 
India,  and  every  where  fc-und  to  be  govcined  by  the  fame  laws. — Dr. 
Keir  having  traced  from  authentic  document*  the  introduaion  of  the 
cow-pox  into  Bombay,  and.  its  propagation  fiom  thence  to  all  parts 
of  India  ;  defcribes  the  malady,  as  it  had  appeared  to  the  medical 
board,  to  vvhich  he  belongs,  in  its  various  ftages,  tne  fymptoms  attend- 
ing its  progrefs,  and  the  means  of  diftinguiihing  the  true  from  the 
fpurious  kind. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  difFufion  and  eflablilhment  of  vaccine  in- 
noculation  was  very  much  oppofed  by  many  of  the  faculty  in  Europe. 
No  fuch  oppofition  appeared  cither  in  Conftantinople,  Bagdad,  and 
BufTorah,  or  India.     On  the  contrary,  the  medical  men  there  co-ope- 
rated,   with   aftivity  and  (kill,  for   it?   diflemination.     They  were 
aroufed  and  quickened,  i)ot  to  fay  ordered,  by  the  civil  government, 
who,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  took  the  lead  in  this  important  mat- 
ter.    In   the  days  of  Paracelfus,  fquabbling  phyficians  endeavoured, 
with  fuccefs,  to  intercft,  and  gain  over  to  their  refpedlve  fyftems,  the 
authority  of  fovcieign  princes.     This  has  been  generally  and  juftly 
condemned,  but  no  one  will  blame  Lord  Elgin,  Mr.  Duncan,    the 
Hon,  Mr.  North,  or  the  Marquis  of  Wdiefley,  for  fiipporting,  with 
the  whole  weight  of  their  authority,*  as   well   as  of  their  intelleflual 
powers,  a  difcovery  of  fo  merciful  a  nature,  and  To  wide  an  operation. 
It  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Duncan's  lot,  from  the  centiical  pofiiion  at  Bom- 
bay, to  appjsar  prominent  among  the  friend^,  and  patrons  of  the  great 
dilcovery.     His  fame  has  from  hence  been  juflly  exalted,  but  the  me- 
rits of  other  patrons  not  thereby  diminTfhcd.     In  a  literary  journal  it 
will  not  be  accounted  indecorous  to  remark,  that  all  the  perfcns  in 
high  political  ftations,  above  mentioned,  are  friends  to  the  arts  and 
fciences,  both  liberal  and  mechanical,  and  them  (elves  adorned  with- 
l.iterary  accompHfhmeqts.     Lord  Elgin  has  availed  himfelf  of  ^is  re- 
fidence  in  Turkey  to  explore  and  to  procure  remains  of  the  moft  pre- 
cious antiquity.     Mr.  Duncan  appears,  with  great  ciedit,  jn  the  tran- 
fadlions  of  thp  Afiatic  Society.   .  Lord  WeJlefley,  before  he  went  to 
India,  was  diilinguifhed,  not  on.ly  as  a  fpeaker  in  parliament,  but  as 
the  author  of  one  or  two  elegant,  fpicited,  and  feafonabie  pamphlets  : 
his  efforts  for  the  eftablifiiment  of  an  univerfity, at  .Calcutta  are  well 
known,  and  his  official  difpatches,  relating  to  both  political  and  mi- 
litary tranfa(Sions,  rival  the  clear  and  pidlureique  narration  and  de- 
fcription  of  Livy.  Mr.  North's  turn  and  talents  faave  pot  been  fo  pub- 
licly difolayed  :  but  he  is  well  known  by  his  friends  to  poflefs  aclaf- 
fical  tafte,  and  to  have  made  very  confiderable  attainments  in  both 
•  Latin  and  Grecian  literature.     Literature  not  only  humanizes,   but 
expands  and  elevates,  the  foul,  and   dilpofes  to  the  HoXov  hxi  ayoL^ov, 
whatever  is  excellem  and  becoming,  as  well  as  good.     It  is  fomcwhere 
obfcfved  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  **  whatever  frailties  may  attend  men  of 
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letters,  they  arc  generally  honeft  men/'-^^**  The  finely  of  the  a.-?s 
gives  a  certain  elegance  of  fentimeht,  to  which  the  reft  of  mankiad 
are  ftrangers.  The  emotions  they  excite  are  foft  and  tender."  But, 
if  ever  it  be  a  prefumption  in  favour  of  any  governor,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  letters,  there  are  few,  we  believe,  in  Europe,  and  none  amongtbc 
natives  of  Afia,  who  will  not  admit  the  propriety  of  raiHng  fuch  chi- 
radtcrs  to  places  of  power  and  truft  in  India. 

With  regard  to  the  editor  or  compiler  of  the  publication  before  us, 
he  appears  in  a  two-fold  character,  a  narrator  of  facts,  and  of  a  great 
evcnr;^and  a  medical  obferver.  To  thofc  who  are  mciined  to  exa- 
mine minutely  all  the  circum{lances  of  names,  times,  places,  and  va- 
rious adjun6ls  relating  to  his  fubjedb,  the  mode  of  laying  before  the 
reader,  material?  as  it  were,  and  leaving  him  to  build  an  edifice  for 
himfelf,  the  mode  of  prefenting  us  with  a  vaft  number  of  letters  may, 
perhaps,  appear  good.  To  moft  readers  it  would  have  been  more  fa- 
tisfaclory  to  have  fet  forth  the  introduftion  of  the  Cow-pox,  from 
Vienna  rnto  India,  in  the  way  of  hiftory,  or  caufe  and  efFcS.  The 
chftacles  or  difcouragemcnt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  means  ol 
furmounting  them,  on  the  other.  In  the  profecution  of  fuch  a  defign, 
he  would  have  fp;ired  the" generality  of  his  readers  the  difguft  of  repe- 
tition, and  uninterefting  and  unncceflary  circumftantiality,  and  a  wide 
ficlid  would  have  been  opened,  for  not  only  medical  and  phyHcal  views, 
but  for  moral  and  political  refledions.  It  is  not  every  young  man  that 
goes  to  India  in  the  capacity  of  ^  furgeon,  or  phyfician,  that  is  qualified 
to  form  and  execute  fuch  a  defign.  It  might  have  been  undertakefl 
wefhould  think,  and  would,  we  doubt  not,  have'bcen  well  executed 
by  fuch  a  man  as  Dr.  Scott,  whofc  medical  ftudies  were  preceded  by 
an  education  in  literature  and  philofophy,  or  general  knowledge.— 
Some  little  inelegancics,  and  grammatical  inaccuracies,  in  Dr.  Kcir's 
ftyle,  may  be  well  excufed  :  on  the  whole,  it  is  perfpicuous,  proper, 
and  what  we  confider  a!>  no  fmall  recommendation,  perfedly  free  from 
aiFe<9ation. 

In  the  charaflcr  of  a  medical  obferver,  he  appears  in  a  very  rcfpcc- 
tabl'e  light,  and  his  diligence  in  the  charge  committed  to  him,  ofpro' 
fccutipg  vaccine  experiments,  is  very  commendable  and  meritorious. 
But  we  cannot  help  repeating',  that  the  mearrs  by  which  the  Cow-pox, 
notwithflanding  the  difficuhies  it  had  to  encounter, 'was  introduced  into 
India,  fliould  have  been  ffated,  in  an  hiftorical  manner,  and  the  evidence 
that  fuch  were  the  itiea\is,'fhould  have  been  prefented  in  notes,  or  widi 
greater  facility  in  an  appendix.  'This,  indeed,  even  with  the  omiflion 
t{  fome  letters,  or  ftatingonly  their  fubftance  or  rcfults,  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  fwelled  the  work  to  a  greater  fize  than  the  nar- 
f.atlve:  but  this  ought  not  to  have  been  confidcrcd  as  any  materia) 
objection. 
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Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Field  Exercife  and  Marfmuvresofthe  Fremh 
Infantry.  IJfued  Auguji  r ,  1 79 1 .  Tranflated  from  the  Frpnch.  In 
^luo  Volumes,  IVith  Explanatory  Notes^  and  Itlujirative  References 
txt  the  Britijh  and  Prv.fjtan  Syjlcms  of  Tacfics^  iffc.  i5fc*  By  John 
Macdonald,  E  q.  F.  R.  S.  A.  S.  Late  Lit  ur.  Colonel  of  the  Loyal 
Clan  Alpin  Regiment;  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Edinbui'tih  Ar- 
tiiicry  ;  and  Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  en  the  Bengal  Lfta* 
bliihrnent.  Small  8vo.  Pp.  572.  Plates.  16s.  E;>erton,  Lon- 
don ;   Creech,  Edinburgh.     1803. 

THERE  is  no  maxim  more  juft  or  more  general  In  its  applicatioa 
tiian  that  of  *  Fas  eft  et  ab  hofte  doceri ;'  but,  at  fuch  a  period 
as    the    prefent,  in  matters  fo  cficntially  conne^Eled  with  our  national 
fafeiy,  as  the  improvenient  in  military  tadics,  it  not  only  is  right  to 
derive  profit  from  the  inftruftionsof  our  enemies,  but  it  is  highly  cri- 
minal in  thofe  to  whom  the  fafety  of  the  nation  is  entrufted  to  ncgledb 
any  opportunity  aiForded  by  our  enemies  for  deriving  inftruftion  from 
their  Icilbns  or  example.     Great  praife,  therefore,  is  due  to  thofe  offi- 
cers,   who,  poffefling  requifite  knowledge  and  talents  foi-  the  purpcfc, 
dire<St  their  attention  to  this  important  objeft.     7/;ry  appreciate  but  ill 
the  nature  of  the  times,  who  are  not  aware,  that, Great  Britain  cannot 
hope  to  preferve  her  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  even  her  ex- 
iftence  as  an  independent  ftate,  by  any  other  mean^  tha»i  by  becoming, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  military  country.  The  ercciion  of  tHat  formidable 
machine  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  the  military  defpotifm  of  France, cm- 
ployed  almoft  exclufively  for  purpoies  of  deftruflion,  impofcs  the  ab- 
folute  neceffity,  on  all  furrounding  ftatcs,  of  acquiring  a  military  cha- 
ra^Ser,  of  promoting  a  military  fpirit,    and   of  encouraging  military 
[kill,  among  their  peoph?.     This  has  become  the  on]y  means  of  felf- 
prefervatioD.     Such  being  the  cafe,  Colonel  Macdonald  is  eminently 
entitled  to  .the  thanks  of  hi^  countrymen,   for  fupplying  them  with  a 
fj;:t  of  rulesy  a  rigid  obfervance  of  which  has  materially  contributed  to 
tlie  fucpefs  of  the  French   arrns  on  the  Continent;  and    which,,  of 
tourfe,  are  vftW  c^ilculated  to  improve  the  difciplinc  of  our  own  rrc^ops, 
The  work  is,  with  peculiar  propriety,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of,  York  ; 
and  to  it  is  prefixed  a  Iqng  preface,  jn  which  theabilities  and  the  prin-<- 
ciples  of  the  author  ^re  diiplayed  to  great  advantage.     Inhere  he  traces 
military  tadlics,  from  their  origin   to  their  prefent  advanced  ftate  of 
perfection;  and  of  modern  tadlics  he  regards  Guftavus  Adolphus  as 
the  legitimate  parent.  Thefe  were  fubfequently  improved  by  the  Pruf- 
fian  monaKhs,  and  continued  ^to  be  objcds  of  clofe  imitation,  until 
the  recent  introduflion  of  horfe  artillery  gave,  as  it  were,  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  military  art.     A  vulgar  error,  which  cannot  be  enter-r 
tained  >¥ithout  danger,  is  corre^ed  by  oyr^  author,  in  the  following 
paffagc, 

*'  It  has  been  frequently  afTerted  by  Ihofe  uninformed  on  (his  fubjecl,  that 

the  French  bave  no  regular  fyfiem  of  topics.    Their  uncommon  fqcc^fs  on 
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the  continent  has  been  afcribi^d  to  power  of  numbers, — a  revolulionary  fpi- 
rit, — rewording  and  promoting  military  merit, — sl  fyfiem  of  terror, — aisd 
treachery  in  the  ranks  of  their  coHlinental  enemies.- — Many,  and  prcbabl]| 
all  of  Ihefe  caufes,  operated,  powerfully  in  aid  of  a  fyftem  of  taclic*  mathe- 
matically accurate,  uncommonly  correct  in  arrangement,  clearly  •and  mi- 
nutely defer ibed  in  detail,  and  fimple  when  reduced  to  praclice.  llie 
French  fyftem  of  tactics  was  compoled  fiom  the  compared  experience  of 
centuries;  was  iflTued  under  the  monarchy ;  and  during  the  revolutionary 
War,  ha-;  l^en  a<5tcd  on,  and  adhered  to,  witiiout  undergoing  any  material 
alteration.  Many  of  the  general  principles  are  analogous  to  thofe  of  the 
PiufTian  movements;  but  it  will  appear,  on  a  perulal  of  the fe  volumes,  that 
the  French  taclicsare  more  peculiar  and  unique,  than  borrowed,  or  founded 
on  others:  that  they  poffefs  all  the  advantages  of  foreign  fyllems,  by  the*' 
introdudlion  of  fimilar  principles  limplified  rn  their  application :  and  that  the 
movements  refulting  from  the  oj)eration  of  thefe  principles,  are  fafc,  the 
ibortcll  leading  to  the  object  in  view,  and,  obvioufly,  the  leair  complex. — 
The  primary  principle  in  all  taclics  is  Hriclly  adhered  to,  viz.  Mv?/  cf  mwin^ 
¥vti  the  shortest  possible  linct  in  the  shortest  space  cf  time,  tviih  the  least  t/egree  ^ 
btulilj  motion,  consistent  ivith  tfie  maintenance  of  ensemble,  reguktiity,  and  otda, 
during  the  movement  that  is  executing.  This  rule  affords  a  teft  for  afcertaining 
comparative  excellence  in  taclics;  and  the  inferences  will  be  j\xil,  from  being 
founded  in  fcience.  There  may  be  many  modes  of  executing  the  fame  ma- 
r»ccavre,  but  there  can  be  only  one  that  may  be  deemed  the  beft  and  raoft 
eligible.  Independent  of  conliderations  of  phyfical  jwwer,  and  particular 
habits  of  action,  the  movc;nient  combining  rapidity  and  facility  with  fecurity, 
connection,  and  compad  o^^der,  direQcd  on  fixed  points,  will,  ultimately. 
prove  (uccefsful.  Hence  European  nations  have,  at  all  times,  borrowed 
from  the  fyilems  of  each  other,  and  grafted  on  their  own,  fuch  improve- 
ments as  they  deemed  calculated  to  give  to  their  tactics  a  charadter  of  fupe- 
rior  excellence.  Thefe  occafional  meliorations,  fandioned  by  authority, 
and  introduced  with  a  judicious  reftfrence  to  national  character  and  preju- 
dices, improve  the  fcience  of  war,  eiiablilh  a  military  balance  of  power,  and 
rnfure  the  relative  fecurity  of  nations.*' 

The  author  demonfirates  the  juftice  of  his  pofitions  by  mathematt* 
cal  proof,  which  he  exhibits  in  a  manner  that  (hews  him  to  be  a  com* 
plete  mafier  of  his  fubjcft.  He  fuggefts  the  expediency  of  eftabliihing 
J*  a  perpetual  Board  of  Tactics,  confiding  of  general  officers,  fe- 
Jedied  by,  and  ailing  under,  the  direction  and  controul  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief."  '1  he  objefts  which,  in  his  eftimation,  fuch  aboard 
ought  to  embrace,  are  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  military  fer- 
vice;  and,  if  the  funds,  now  devoted  to  the  fupport  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  from  the  eftablifliment  of  which,  little,  if  any,  public 
aavantage  has  accrued,  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  eftablilhnicnt 
pf  fuch  an  inllitution,  it  might  be  rendered  highly  beneficiai. 

In  the  opinion  of  Colonel  M.  the  treaty  of  Amiens  wa»  good,  be* 
paufc  it  "  unmafked  the  views  of  (he  enemy,  and  has  afforded  a  lull, 
a  pauie,  and  a  breaching  tirr»e,  which  have  renovated  the  exhaufted 
fpiritofthe  nation,  and  v/ill  enable  her  to  meet  and  terminate  the 
^ositeil  with  invigorated  powers,  new  refources,  and  a  magnitude  of 
fffoft  and  operauoii  beyond  ^il  former  example,"    Short,   indeed, 
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muft- have  been  that  forcfight,  dull  that  appreheufion,  and  l.ix  that 
attention,  which  had  not,  long  before  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  difco- 
vercd  the  full  extent  of  the  Conful's  ambitious  and  pVofligate  fchemes; 
And  we  wouM  feriotifly  afk  Colonel  Macdonsdd,  whether  he  conlci- 
enrioufly  believes,  that  che  evil  occafioiied  by  the  vaft  reduction  of  our 
naval  and  military  force,  and  by  the  furrendcr  of  fo  many  important  ' 
fettiements,  in  confequcrice  of  the  treaty  ot  Amiens,  to  iay  nothing 
of  the  bad  efte<Sts  produced  by  that  treaty  on  the  minds  of  the  conti- 
nental powers,  15  compenfaied  by  the  unanimity  which  novr  appcar^s 
to  prevail,'  and  the  tftabiifhment  ^f  an  army  of  Voiuntcers  ?  Wc 
think  that  a  man  of  his  knovvlcvJge  and  judgment  will  fcarcejy,  after 
much  ferious  reflc6lion  on  the  lubjetS,  anfwcr  this  qucfcion  in  the 
affirmative.  As  to  the  efFefts  o^  oar  renovated  vigour^  wc  are  yet  to 
learn  what  they  are.  -  We  have  been  now  eight  months  at  war,  with- 
out any  one  dccifive  act  of  hoftility  againft  the  enemy,  and  ftanding 
purely  on  theJefenfive ;  a  fituat  ion,  un  parallel  led,  we  apprehend,  ia 
the  annals  of  our  country  !  The  Colonel,  however,  while  he  exag- 
gerates, in  our  opinion  at  Icaft,  the  utility  of  a  volunteer  force,  which, 
be  it  obferved,  we  are  very  far  from  wifhing  to  under- rate,  admits 
and  enforces  the  neceflity  of  a  numerous,  regular,  and  well-di(ciplined 
army,  to  oppofe  to  the  veteran  troops  of  France,  of  whofs  difcipline 
and  experience  he  gives  a  very  formidable,  though,  no  doubt,  a  very 
juft,  account. 

*•  TJie  tranflator  proceeded  to  France  when  the  excellent  Highland  regi- 
ment he  belonged  to  wasdilbanded,  inconfequenceofthe  peace  of  AmieD<». 
His  itninedjate  ubieA  was,  a  minute  and  diligent  inquiry  into  the  prefent 
ftale  of  French  tadics,  ami  to  wilncfs  their  actual  application  to  the  evolu- 
tions and.  manoeuvres  of  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic.     He  ft)und 
their  taclics  fb  extremely  accurate,  and  To  thoroughly  and  lyfteraatically 
founded  on  fcience,  that  lie  deemed  it  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign  and  to  bis 
Country,  to  give  them  publicity.    The  methodical  arrangement  of  the  work, 
offers  a  ilandard  and  raoiiel  for  compofjtions  of  this  dele,  iption.    It  proceeds 
in  a  regular  connected  gradation,  from  the  firft  poHtion  of  the"* recruit,  to  the 
complicated  evolutions  of  the  line.     The  references  made  in  the  prngrefs  of 
the  work,,  to  rules  and  principles  previouliy  ei^abliilied,  enable  the  reader 
to  comprehend  clearly,  what  he  is  immediately  confidering,    and  to  retaii\ 
'     what  he  has  already  perufed.   The  manual  and  platoon-exercifes  ditfer  more 
from  the  Britilli,  than  other  parts  of  the  fyitem :  but  the  general  degree  of 
fimilarity  is  fuch,  that  Britifti  officers  will  derive  inlormation  and  advantage 
from  a  liudied  and  clofe  comparifon  of  the  Englith  and  French  rules  and 
regulations." 

There  arc  fome  other  fmall  works,  in  the  French  language,  which, 
the  author  aflures  us,  contain  much  ufeful'  information  in  military 
matters,  and  a  tranilation  of  which  he,  therefore,  ftrongly  recom- 
mends. But,  fuicly,  fuch  tranflations  (hould  be  ordered  by  theCom- 
wander  in  Chief  or  Secretary  at  War,  apd  paid  for  by  the  government. 
If  any  u&ful  inftru(aion  were  to  be  derived  by  the  French  army  from  the 
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tranflation  of  any  Britifli  work,  the  Confular  government  would  re- 
quire no  ftimulus  to  undertake  it. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  Preface  a  re  Tome  judicious  reflection?, 
and  animated  remarks,  on  the  charadcr  of  the  Corfican  Conful,  and 
his  views  on  this  country.  In  a  long  note  he  quotes  all  the  proofs  that 
have  been  exhibited  of  the  atrocious  crimes  of  Buonaparte  in  Egypt, 
which  cannot  be  too  often  prefented  to  the  public  eye,  nor  too  ftrongly 
imprefTed  on  the  public  mind.  And  to  the  refpe^table  teftimony  of 
Sir  Robert  Wiifon,  Mr.  Morier,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Dr.  Witman, 
he  fubjoins  the  following. 

"A  French  officer  of  rani,  ntrzv  a  prifoner  in  the  well  of  England,  whofe  nam« 
it  would  be  improper  to  mention,  has  recently  declared /K^//V/y  /Vr  a  C^fee* 
house,  in  iRe  hearing  of  many  refpedlable  cfcaradlers,  who  ijave  Hated  (he 
fad  in  i\\Q ^lublk  prints,  that  he  commanded  a  divifion  of  the  French  troops 
employed  in  putting  to  dgaih,  near  Jaflfa,  in  his  eftimation,  full  5<)00  Turkifh 
prilbhcrs.     This  is  a  climax -to  evidence  already  but  too  deci/ive.    'Every 
book  (Ik)uHI  record  this  tragedy  of  horror,  and  hold  up  to  the  execration  of 
the  1 9th  century  this  opprobium  to  human  nature,  that  caA  only  be  wiped 
away  by  the  punifhment  of  the  mott  guilty  of  criminals. — A  report  has  gone 
abroad  that  a  certain  defcription  of  Frenchmen  (probabljr  commercial  con- 
fuls)  were  to  let  London  on  fire,  in  many  places,  in  the  event  of  an  inva* 
iion.     The  loyalili-emigrajits  are  men  ot  probity  and  honour,  utterly  inca- 
pable of  being,  in  any  icipc6i,  concerned  in   to  infernal  a  plan.      So  flagi^ 
tious  a  project  cxceccfs  credibility.     A  pamphlet  of  repute  has  dillinclly  and 
iiiipreiiivcly  tlalcd  the  circumllance,   acquifting  the  cmigrc-pricfis,   and 
tracing  this  laudable  defign  to  the  benign  and  merciful  agents  of  the  great 
Pacihcalor.  '  It  is  faid  that  a  certain  chofen  gang  'of  thefc  worthy  (rodents 
pr  modern  philofophy,  had  inftru^ions  to  exhibit  this  sine  qua  mn  of  Alachia- 
vclilm,  all  at  the  lame  inliant.     \Vc  leave  the  public  to  judge  under  vvhofc 
diieciions  and  injunctions  thefc  iUuniinaii  were  to  give  this  warm  proof  of 
proficiency  in  their  enlightened   liudie?;,  of  thoir  inflammatory  principles, 
aiid  of  devotion  to  the  champion  of  Jacpbiniim,  the  chief  oii}ciW  diabolical 
\k:^,  which  can  diillndly  trace  its  origin  to  Vi great  incendiary^  to  whom  MIJ- 
lon  afcribes  the  invention  of  pan!u>n,  gunpowder,   and  luch  harmlefs  dif^ 
coverics." 

After  detailing  all  the  v?.ft  projc£^s  which  Buonaparte  had  in  con- 
templation for  the  ruin  of  this  power,  and  which  he  meant  to  carry 
into  execution  in  the  year  i8c6,  our  author  thus  proceeds  to  ftatc  his 
prefent  intentions. 

'*  Buonaparte  is  fenf^bk;  that  \X\^  game  of  chance,  in  which  his  extreme  ir- 
ritability prematurely  involved  him,  promifes  but  a  melancholy  conclufion. 
He  is  averle  to  commit  his  j)cribnal  dignity,  and  is  fecretly  engaging  the 
j)ovvers  of  Europe  to  mediate  a  peace,  which  alone  may  enable  him  to  carry 
into  cffci^  the  p!pn«  he  has  formed  againft  this  country.  An  invafion  of 
Great  Britairt,  and  of  Ireland,  hut  nn(jucfiionably  of  the  latter,  Buonaparte 
will  atti'.mpt,  but  not  inperfon,  ipr  his  -perfonal  courage  is  by  no  means 
highly  eliirnated  in  Fiance.  Though  the  contell  may  be  fevere,  no  doubt 
%vl)ate\er  is  entertained  wilh  refpct^  to  the  ithie^ — Indeed  a  million  of  men 
in  arms,  afluatcd  by  :;  patriotic  ipirit,  of  which  hiftory  hardly  furni(hes  an 
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example,  eagerly  wifh  to  meet  ihe  infolent  fiye,  and,  thus,  to  fel  thequei" 
tion  of  inva(ion  aske/i,  and  at  rest  for  cva:     Buonaparte,  irritated  by  di;af>- 
pointment,  and  in  order  to  employ  his  armies,  will,  probably,  again  let  Eu- 
rope in  a  blaze  of  general  war.     The  illue  may  be,    the  redudllon  of  tlic 
overgrown  territories  and  influence  of  France,  and  the  re-eilabli(liment  of 
the  general  balance  of  power  of  liiiropc.     If  we  remain  smgle-handed  in  the 
contelt,    feeling  his  invading  hopes  di (appointed-,  and  influenced  by  ccnsf^ 
qumt  coiiti derations  o^  Jiersenal  fafety,  he  will,  reluclantly,  yield  to  terms, 
iafe  and  honourable  to  this  country.     The  difcuffions  of  a  General  Gongrels 
would  f»tj  inimical  to  the  bed   interefls  of  Britain.     Tl^a  meafure  would 
prove  nugatory  and  inadequate,  and  would  lower  and  break  thrft  grand  fpi- 
ril  which  now  pervades  the  kingdom.     Foreign  powers  envy  and  hate  our 
prpfperity,  and  little  good  would  relult  from  a  Congrefs  pbflTelling  the.'e 
feelings,  worked  on  and  managed  by  the  malignant  genius,  and  bribed^  (yi- 
tem'aticalhs  by  the  gold  of  Buonaparte ;  independent  of  the  influence  of  Oie 

ci-devant  B—  of  A 's  feduAion-corpsOf  circumambulating  elegantes* 

Malta  is,  now,  totally  out  of  the  qucftion.     Sebaftiani's  impudent  report 
fanclions  our  retaining  that  ifland  for  the  prefervation  of  our  empire  in  the 
eaft,  where  we ^ ought  i;72»wr^/^2/Jy  to  occupy  Achcen-harbor.r,   which  thu 
^king  of  that  country  would  readily  agree  to,  and  to  forlily  that  key  to  In- 
dia, and  that  valuable  pollcfiion  of  Prince  of  Wales's  id  and.     No/teaceam 
he  secure  that  does  not  restore  ihe  guaranteed  inde/iendciice  of  Holland,  Sixiitzerlatulf 
and  It^ly,     Belgium  may  remain  with  France  on  these  conJitims  nlone,  Buona- 
parte  has  always  derived  his  principal  tucceiles  from  armistices  and  ccssa' 
tions  cf  arms'    His  character  is  now  fufticiently  developed  to  Ihew   that  no 
preliminary  articles  can  saf(lj>  be  figned.     He  declared  liirjii elf  Sovereign  of 
Italy  during  the  very  time  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  negociating.     Th6 
terms  of  peace  muft  be  dilated  wil4i  the  fword  in  one  hand,  and  fjgnei 
with  the  pen  in  the  other.    Experience  warrants  this  procedure.  Usage  {:<m- 
fiilutes  the  common  /^-a;  of  nations,  and  regulates  their  general  intercour:e. — 
Our  ancef  tors  acknowledged  this  principle,  and  acted  on  it;  but  the  autho- 
rities of  departed  Sages  are  often  confuted  by,  and  here  muft  yield  to  the 
practical  lellbns  of  experience.     We  are  placed  in  a  political  litnation  and^ 
relative  ftale,  at  once  unprecedented  and  diiTicult.     Our  Forelathers,  at  no 
*  period,  had  to  deal  with  an  incarnate  fiend,  an  improver  of  the  i'yftcm  or 
iJ/^if^/Vji-r/,  a  Chief  of  modern  philolbphers;-  nor  vvitlva  Mahometan,  a  Clirif- 
tian,  an  Intidcl,  an  Atheift,  or  a  Deift,  characlc^rs  alfumed  by  one  and  the 
fame  perfon,  when  calculated  to  promote  his  individual  intereft  and  conve- 
nience/' 

We  fully  agree  with  the  Colonel  in  opinion  that  without  fuch  a 
peace  as  he  defcribes,  and  negociated  in  the  manner  and  in  the  fpirit 
-  which  he  recommends,  there  can  be  no  fafety  for  this  country,  nor 
for  Europe.  His  notions  on  this  point,  as,  indeed,  on  all  others  whicix 
he  undertakes  to  difcufs  (the  treaty  of  Amiens  alone  excepted)  aic 
enlarged,  manly,  and  correcjl.  So  juft  are  his  reflexions  and  his  fag- 
geftions  at  the  clofe  of  his  preface,  that,  ample  as  our  quotations  have 
already  been,  we  cannot  forbear  to  ]fy  them  before  our  readers, 

"  The  French  revolution,  and  the  contefl  arifing  out  of  it,  have  eflfcd^ed 
a  change  in  the  habits,  dilpoiitions,  and  fenlimentsof  European  nationsj 
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unfavourable  to  general  and  individual  happiriefs. — ^\''ir:onary  theories  ofli* 
herty  have,  by  the  ill-difpofed,  been  made  a  pretext  for  removing  the  (alu- 
tary  refiraiuts  of  found  government ;  for  introducing  iniprad^irablc  fyfteins: 
and  for  di.'lurbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  civiJi^jd  world.     The  licentioni 
and  fallacious  doctrine*  of  a  prepoilerous  liberty  have  funk  deep    into  tlie 
human  mind.     Experience  of  their  futiiit}'  and  deftruiFlive  tendency  is  gra- 
dually weakening  the  imprefliori.     To  eliablifli   equality  would    be    inipwr- 
lible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  ufeleik  if  it  were  pofUble       It 
fiirms  no  part  of  the  great  Creator's  defi^ii.     Two  men  cannot   oonverfe 
five  minutes  with  lut  feeling  this  truth.     The  mirduefi.s  in  a  grc^tr   mea- 
fure,  however,  done,  and  muft  be  guarded  again(h     The  welJ-difpK>fed  are 
fenfible  that  equal  laws  and  (ecurity  to  perfjns  and  property  conttitate  liie 
only  liberty  founded  in  aeaibn.     To  delend  this,  they  muft  remain  aflbciated 
in  arms  till  furrounding  nations  re-efiablifli  a  fafe  balance  of  power,  and  re- 
turn to  the  habits  of  tbber  refledtion.     It  is,  probably,  not  the  \eaUl  Striking 
excellence  of  the  Britilb  Confcitutlon  ih^t  it  can  readily  adapt  itfelfto  ex- 
jftJng  circumftances,  without  endangering  its  admirable  I'tructure  and  beauty. 
The  public  proceedings,  during  the  turbulent  period  of  the  laft  twelve  years, 
fufiiciently  cvi4ice  the  juilnels  and  force  of  this  truth.     Standing"  armies, 
which  would  have  been  formerly  regarded  with  jealoufy,  are  nowr  wifely 
confidered  as  interwoven  with  the  conliitution,  and  necefl'ary  to  retain  em- 
pire.    France  is  an  armed  nation,  Turrounded  by  fubjugated  fiates,  wliofe 
relbiirces  ilie  commands.     Her  navy  is  low,  but  the  period  of  its  refbrma* 
tion  may  arrive.     In  this  country  it  is  eligiblj  lo  calculate  on  this  fuppofT- 
tion.     In  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  Britain  will  remain 
long  unri\'alled  ;  but  our  independence  mull  reit  on  a  furer  and  more  itable 
bifis.     The  rpirit  of  the  nation  is,  and  muft  be  ke/zt  manial.     England  is 
<ufe  while  the  mtlhaiy  predominates  over  the  commercial s/urit.     That  this  is 
the  general  feeling  of  the  country,  the  multitudes  in  arms,  infpired  with  an 
enthuliatlic  ardour  to  repel  unmerited  infult,  are  a  fuflicient  proof.     Tlie 
mighty  and  proud  fpirit  actuating  and  penading  all  ranks  of  locicty,  at  thi^ 
moment,  h  the  natural  ref'ult  of  a  free  conflituticm,  and  jufl  laws.     What  is 
felt  worth  defending  will  be  defended  voluntarily  -—France,  at  no  period  of 
the  revolutionary  exertion,  had   1 ,000,000  of  citizens  in  arms ;  and  two- 
tijirds  of  her  foldiery  were  dragged  in  chains  to  her  armies,  and  fupporled  in 
aclion  by  brandy,  the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  the  dread  of  artillery  in  their 
rear.— In  cur(brily  turning  wver  the  pages  of  the  Englifli  Hidory,  itapj^ar- 
ed,  that  from  the  year  11 16,  to  the  pre  cnt  jjeriod,'  from  IGO  to  190  years 
nearly,  out  of  the  whole  fix  hundred  and  e:;;hty-feven,  have  been  occupied 
by  wars.     This  gives  the  average  pqriod  oi'  '1\  wars,  at  eight  }«ars  and  a 
fraction.     The  caufb  of  this  melancholy  truth  may  be  traced  to  the  ambition 
of  rulers,  the  weaknefs  of  minillers,  at  various  periods,  and  the  operations 
of  the  evil  paffions  of  mankind  perpetually  in  fearch  of  new  luxuries  and 
gratifications.     Were  nations  vfori  prepared  for  war,  its  return  might  be  h:i 
frequent.     Man  is  an  aicroaching  animrd,  kept  in  check  by  refolute  determi- 
nation of  oppofition.     A  fteady,  permanent,  hoffile  (or  rather  defend ve)  at* 
titnde  would  prevent  aggreTion,  and  deter  from  an  atttack  invited  and  en- 
couraged by  relaxation,  indifference,  and  fahe  fecurity.     The  ftate  of  Eu« 
rope  renders  it  neceflary  that  Britain  fliould  remain  armed  in  peace,     Tnis 
Jirinci/tle  is  (hat  wfy  which  will  fecurc  independence  to  nations.     The  regu- 
lar army  of  Britain  will  femain,  in  future,  ona  high  peacceftablifliment; 

and 
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and  from  the  well  known  charafterof  the  illuftrious  Commander  in  Chief, 
that  army  will  always  be  kept  in  conftaiU  aclivity,  high  difcipline,  and  this 
iiricieit  opder.     The  zeal  of  the  ofiicers  keeps  pace  with  the  vigilance  of  the 
commander,  and  the  nation  may,  as  fepurely  reckon  on  the  dilcipline  of  the 
army>  as  on  the  courage  and  enterprize  that  dilftnguidi  it.    The  tim*e  allign- 
ed  by  the  a6t  of  parliainent  for  the  annual  dilcipline  of  the  militia,  can 
hardly  bd  deemed  fuflicient  for  doing  juilice  to  that  high-fpirited  and  admi* 
rable  body  of  men.     It  is  humbly  prefumed  that  the  conllant  exe;  ci.'c  of 
two  months  tveryyear,  is  the  least  that  can   be  fuppofed  indifpenfable  for  re- 
taining this  eilential  force  in  the  requisite  ^tafe  of  discipline.     The  voiunleer 
defcription  of  the  army  it  may  b^:  a  mealure  of  sound  and  vjise policy  to  keep, 
up,  judiciously  limited,  and   eligibly  regulated.     They  will   be  compofcd  of  a 
clafs  in  fociety  which  will  feel  a  laudable  pride  in  maintaining  thofe  habits 
of  dttbipline  and  order  which  may  enfi^rc  the  approbation  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  confequently  of  the  country  at  large.     This  uieful 
eflablidiment  will  occafion  little  public  difburiement,  and  will  cheriiii  and 
fupport  the  general  military  sfiirit,  conftituting,  in  the  changed  liale  of  human 
affairs,  the   fafety  and  independence  of  the  nation.     Tiie  mainte&iance  of  a 
fuperior  navy  it  i«  unnecefliiry  to  mention ;  .the  very  exilience  of  the  coun- 
try depends  on  it,  in  the  firft  inftance.     To  mctt  fuch  increafed  eimb!i(h- 
niente;  great  expenditure  is  unavoidable,  and  great  jacrifices  mult  be  Tub-. 
mitted  to*  ;  but  the  reflection  of  a  moment  will  (liew  that  fuch  mufl  be 
cheerfully  made.     Every  Britifli   fubjc(St  who  feels  the  value  and  blelfing  of 
liberty,  guarded  by  the  falutary  refiraints  r*riiing  from  the  very  nature  of  aii 
anrivalled  coriftitution,  will  contribute  a  proportiou  of  his  means  to  infure 
the  general  profperity,  or  (bnd  tamely  prepared  to  furrender  all  to  a  mer- 
cilelii  and  repacious  foe.     Never  was  a  war  begun  under  fairer  aufpices 
tiian  the  prelent :  and  let  it  not  be  iorgot  that  the  happinefs  of  Europe  de- 


•  "  When  in  Paris,  I  was  informed  by  the  money-changers,  that  they 
gave  above  their  current  value  in  Britain  fer  guineas,  in  order  to  melt  (hem 
down.     This  pradice  yielded  them  a  great  profit. — To  prevc/nt  the  meltingr 
and  exportation  of  gumeas,  what  is  termed  the  mcney-unit  might  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  (hat  is  to  fay,  by  a  new  coinage,  the  Handard  might  be  advantage- 
oufly  debafed,  by  fubtra6iing  gold,  and  adding  alloy.     This  meafure  would 
rot  materially  affedl  the  courfe  of  exchange,  alter  the  ftateof  the  markets^ 
or  difturb  the  equilibrium  fuppofed  to  fubGft  between  metals  in  currencyi 
The  nominal  value  of  filver,  by  adulteration  and  other  pra6tices  of  dete- 
rioration, has  become  out  of  proportion  to  its  real  value.     It  appears  that 
gold  has  not  become  depreciated  in  the  fame  proportion.     A  re^roinage  of 
gold,  on  (he  principle  faggeAed,  would  reftore  the  lo/l  balance  between 
guineas  and  (hillings ;  would  check  melting  down  and  exportation;  and 
would  /ir^hahly  afford  the  fafcft  means  of  removing  the  rellriclion  on  the 
Bank,  which  it  may  be  dangerous  to  take  oflf  without  fome  judicious  pre- 
cautions of  finance.     The  iiandard  has  been  vrr^ji^W/^  altered.     Guineas 
were  originally  ilfued  at  twent);  fliillings,  beine  leis  (ban  their  valtte  in  fil- 
ver.    They  were,  aftermards,  raifed  to  twenty  millings  and  fixpence,  from 
a  fcatcity  of  gold.     The  rate  and  value  were  finally  ii\<Q6  at  twenty-one 
fluliings,  in  the  year  1728.     Independent  of  fecuring  the  obje6ts  flatcd,  the 
public  wo^ld  g^in,  comideicblyt  by  the  meafure  recommended." 
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peiifls  on  the  K;ijour  anJ  ivLi/onr  with  which  ii  nray  be  condtt61cd,  and  aboH 
ull|  on  iJie  tertui  on  ^\\\{:\\  Jieace  will^bc  re-cilabliihecl.*" 

'*  lite  tibi  mint  ojtes, fiacisfpte  imponere  mcrem. 
Par  cere  suhjtcti^,  el  deUllare  sfijierbos,*^ 

The  fecoiid  volume  is  entirely  filled  with  plates  and  explanations 
of  them.  The  plates  are  very  neatly  executed,  and  the  whole  wort 
has  particular  claims  to  the  attention  of  military  men. 


Advice  to  Mothersy  Uc.  By  W.  Buchan,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians.  8vo.  Pp.419.  Cadelland  Davics.  Lon- 
don.     1803. 

IT  is  in  the  very  firft  ftage  of  infancy,  a  period  in  regard  to  which, 
artificial  education,  ufualfy  fludics  little  more  than  the  mere  ^rz- 
fervation  of  exiftencc,  that  thofe  influences  are;  chiefly  exerted  on  the 
mind  and  body,  by  which  the  individual  becomes,  in  after  Itfej  to- 
buft  and  healthy,  or  fickly  and  feeble,— a  genius,  or  a  perfon  of  dull 
apprehenfion  and  flow  languid  faculties. 

Nothing  can,  then^  be  more  acceptable  to  thofe  who  haVe  at  heart 

the  interelTs  of  true  philofophy,  and  the  welfare  of  the  human   fpc- 

.  cics,.  than  a  work,  like  this,  in  which  a  long  courfe  of  phijofophical 

obfervation  and  experience,  is,  with  the  trueil  judgment,  and  with  a 


*  "  It  Is  tlie  policy  of  the  cunning  Corfican  to  conceal  from  his  armj, 
by  cutting  off  all  iiUercourfe  with  this  country,  the  patriotic  fpirit  which 
pervades  loc  let y  here,  and  the  adive  arrange intrnts  for  defenfive  and  offcu- 
live  ()pcrations.  He  endeavours  to  perfuade  tlie  French  army  of  an  idea/ 
sn/xiiaity,  totally  unfourdrd  on  any  or.e  hidorical  fad,  where  the  compan- 
ion is  l!iirJy  made.  Did  this. vaunted  ruperiorjty  cxifr  in  the  wars  of  WarJ- 
borcugh  ?  Has  it  apj>Cvir(jd  in  ;i\iy  inftance  of  single -km  Jed  conteil  on  the 
Continent?  I?  it  in  t'gypt,  in  India,  or  at  Acre  thai  we  are  to  look  lor  it? 
It  fubfifts  only,  us  it  ever  lias,  in  the  delplcablc  vanity  attached  to  (/le 
French  character.  If  Buunnparle,  H.  B.  Marel,  and  Co.  iliiie  decrees  to 
conllrucl^docks  where  theie  is  little  water,  ihey  will,  on  the  fame  principle' 
ofniiilcacling  a  dtliuled  people,  propagate  every  fpccies  olTaliiiood.  Their 
drummers  are  t;ui^ht  to  delpife  our  Army  of  Refcrve  and  Volunteers,  and 
to  believe  that  they  are  all  formed  from  Cor|)oralion«  and  Municipah'ties, 
actuated  By  a  shhn  unkntiim  in  France.  By  the  bye,  the  Tyrant  is  very  ini- 
micTil  to  liberty  in  ihe  fi>ape  ofa  Corj-oration,  for  one  of  his  very  firft  ad> 
of  wanton  criuhy  was  putting  to  death  the  whole  Municipality  of  Pavia. 

**  Seneca,  v.  hen  banilhcd  into  Corlica,  wrote  an  epigram,  delcriptive  of  the 
character  of  Ihe  people  of  that  iiland.  Re^eTfge,  ra/ii/ic,  falshood,  or  treachayt 
aad  Adciini,  are  the  qualities  he  afcribcs  to  the  great  Conful's  countrymen 
in  ancieiU  times.  It  nioft  evidently  appears  that. Buonaparte  has  not  on)/ 
equalled,  but  far  furpiil'ed  his  ancellors  in  chafZN^eriftic  depravity  : 

'•  Prima  ill  is  Ie\,  ukisci^  altera,  vivero  rff//a  J 

Tertia..  wr;///;/ J  quarta,  negarcDcos,'* 

fpiril 
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fpirit  of  the  moft  beneficent  tendernefs,  applied  to  improve  the  phy- 
fical  part  of  the  education  of  children,  in  that  early  period,  in  which 
thty  are^  ftill.  Immediately  in  the  hands  of  their  nurfesand  mothers. 

The  management  of  children,  fo  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  province 

of  the  phyfician,  has  ever  been  a  favourite  fubjedl  of  the  medical 

ftudies  of  .Dr.  Buchan.     The  prefervation  of  the  lives  of  infants 

was  the  fulyeft  of  his  Inaugural  diflertatipn,  i^hen  he  was,  rfiore  than 

forty  years  (ince,  promoted  to  the. degree  of  Dodor  in  Medicine,  by 

the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.     His  "  Domejlic  Mfdicint;'  the  moft 

popular  V7drk  on  medical  praftice  that  has  been  produced  fmce   the  • 

aera  of  the  revival  of  learning,  was  principally  direded  to  explode 

thoft  fpecifics  of  Vulgar  myftery  and  fuperftitiob,  by  which  infant-life 

fcad  been  fo  often  cut  fliort,  or  its  energies  cramped  and  enervated, 

fo  as  to  i-endet  t\\  that  followed,  df  exigence,  but  one  long  difeafe.: 

He  gives,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  the  refult  of  all  that  he  has 

obferved  and  tried,  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  life  and  profeflional 

experience*  in  regard  to  what  may  be  done  by  mothers  and  thofe 

Vho  affift  in  the  parental  cares  belonging  to  tnotbers,  in  order  to  cor- 

rt&  the  phyflcal  ills  to  which  their  children  are  liable,  and  improve 

thofe  phyfical  advantages  which  they  enjoy  from  nature  in  their  ear- 

,  lied  years. 

The  ftindamerital  and  (yftematic  principles  which  this  ingenious 
writer  here  lays  down,  is,  that  "  in  rearing  infants,  man  (hould  not 
intrude  his  artificial  cares  beyond  the  province  within  Which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  intention  of  Nature  to  confine  them  ;  and 
that,  in  paniciilar,  few  or  no  drugs,  fcarce  any  thing  but  aliments 
Ihould  be  adminiftered  to  children,  even  in  the  difeafes  of  infancy." 
He  begins  his  advice  to  mothers  from  the  earlieft  time  at  which  their 
conduft  can  h^ve  any  nearly  immediate  reference  to  the  health  of  their 
progeny.  Women  can  ftarcely  in  his  judgment  hope  to  become, 
in  the  married  ftate,  the  mothers  of  healthy  children,  if  they  do  not, 
in  maiden  life,  accuftom  themfclves  to  temperance,  cleanlinefs,  ex- 
fercife,  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  frefli  air,  a  catoful  abftinence  from 
the  ufe  of  paints  to  garnilh  the  countenance,  and  a  conftant  freedom 
of  the  jt)ints,  the  ndufclcs,  and  the  whdc  outline  of  the  perfonal  form, 
from  all  conftraintng  ligatures. 

He  prdpofes,  in  his  fecond  chapter,  a  feries  of  rules  for  the  con- 
dii&of  women  during  pregnancy,  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  drefiing-robm  of  every  young  married  lady.  They  are  founded  on 
a  conGderatiori-rof  the  relations  of  health  and  fafety  mutually  fubfiit- 
ing  between  the  mother  and  the  child  (he  bears  in  her  womb, — and 
bf  the  moral  and  [Jhyficalimportance  of  the  iruftconfided  to  her  by 
God  and  Nature. 

On  childbirth,  his  direftions  for  the  fafetv  of  both  the  mother  and 

.    the  infant  are  admirably  judicious  and  humane.     They  are  drawn 

from  filch  a  knowledge  of  the  oeconomy  of  Nature,  and  the  reaiSion  of 

its  undifturbcd  energies,  in  that  great  phyflcal  event,  as  on^ht  alone 

to  be  trufted  to  the  advice  of  a  phyfician.     Wc  camiot^  here,  enter 
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into  the  detail.     But,  it  is  of  Irnportance,  that  they  fiiould  be  cm* 
fully  perufed  by  all  who  expefi  a  Uefling  on  the  marriage-bed. 

The  Dodor's  obfervations  on  the  nuriing  and  rearing  of  childrciij 
are  diftributed  under  thefe  fubordinate  heads:  influence  of  air;  warm 
and  cold  bathing  ;  children's  drefs  ;  injury  from  the  early  and  unne- 
ceirary  ufe  of  medicines  ;.  food  proper  fof  children  ;  excrcife  and  reft 
during  infancy.  Under  thefe  fubdlvL'fionfi  is  coi^prehended  almoft 
every  principle  requifitc  to.  guide  hu/nan  care  in  the  nurfing  and  rear- 
ing of  children,  in  the  firft  years  of  infancy.  Much  is  here  faid  to 
expofe  the  (inhappy  errors  and  felfifh  pra&ices  of  nurfes  and  apothe- 
caries, of  which  fo  many  infant  lives  are,  every  where,  the  viflims. 
The  phyfiology,  or  natural  hiftory  of  th^  health  pf^the  child,  the 
, development  of  his  organisation,  and  his  relations  to  exterior  objeds, 
are  continually  explained,  in  a  pleafing  intermixture  with  the  pre- 
cepts eftabiifhcd  upon  them*  It  is  impoffible  to  (hew^  a  knowledge 
more  "juft  or  more  ufefuUy  minute  in  circumftances,  of  the  genoine 
phyGcal  interefts  of  infancy,  than  is  here  agreeably  unfolded. 

On  the  fubjcds  of  «' dwarfifhnefs  and  deformity,"  the  author 
makes  a  mofl  eloquent  appeal  to  the  reafon,  the  tafte,  and  the  hu- 
'  manity  of  mankindrr-of  the  fair  fex  efpecially.  He  ipentions, 
among  other  ftriking  fads,  that  he  "never  knew  an  inftanceofa 
child's  attainmetit  to  a  full  fite^  that  had  been  confined,  during  in- 
fancy,  in  fvvathes>^nd  fwaddling  clothes."  "Every  narrow  lane,"^ 
he  ftates,  "  in  London,  fwarms  with  ricketty  children.*' 

In  a  chapter  on  the  '*  baneful  cfFe<Sfe  of  an  extremely  delicate  and 
crrervating  eJucation,"  the  Doflor  enforces  a  f(?ries  of  excellent  di- 
dadic  obfervations,  by  relating  the  tvifo  cafes  of  Edward  Watkinfon 
and  Ifabella  VVilfon,  than  'vvhich  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  imagine 
two  narratives  more  interefting,  more  unaffectedly  elegant  jn  tU 
compofition,  or  better  adapted  to  illuftrate  the  reafon  of  tb^  prudence 
in  parental  tendorneft,  which  it  is  the  fcope  of  the  whole  chapter  ro 
recommend. 

In  regard  tQ  "employments  unfavourable  to  health,**  Dr.  Buchan 
|)athetical]y  regrets,  tha;  the  children,  cfp?Ci^.lly  the  fetnale  children, 
.of  the  rich,  Ihonkl  be,  in  car)y  years,  confined  to  fedontary  employr 
ments,  for  miftaken  purpofes  of  education  ;  that  hard  neceflity  fcouW 
fubjed  the  children  of  the  poor  to  fimilar  reflraint,  in  the  toil  of 
earning  their  livelihood.  Never  did  humanity  and  Chriftian  charity 
more  impreffively  plead  the  canfe  of  wretchednefs,  than  does  this  be- 
nevolent writer,  in  what  he  here  urges  in  behalf  of  chimney  fwccpcrs* 
boys. 

In  an  interefting  chapter  on  the  accidents  by  which  the  health 
and  lives  of  children  are  liable  to  be  endangered, — all  the  moft  fre- 
quent and  moft  alarming  of  thefe  dangers  are  pointed  outj  andtbe 
proper  precautions  to  avoid  them,  and  the  moft  fui table  means  of 
remedy'or  extrication  when  they  have  ailually  happened,  are  ttn 
plained  with  the  greateft  propriety  and  judgment.    * 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  a.numbex  of  valuable  obfervations  ate  fug- 
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gefted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  infants  in  foundling 
hofpitals,  and,  if  pofTible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  prefent  workhoufe 
(y{{Gm  of  educating  poor  children.  The  Do£Vat  mentions,  from  his 
«own  knowledge,  that  nine  out  of  ten  foundling  chikiren  ufually  die 
before  the  age  of  maturity.  He  adds,  that  the  late  Mr.  Jonas  Han- 
way  afcertained  the  number  of  the  poor  parifh  children  that  perifli 
in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  fixty-nine  of  every  feventy. 

In  the  laft  chapter  of  the  book,  the  author  propofes  the  inditution 
of  a  charitable  fund  to  be  applied  in  relief  and  aflillance  to  pour  mo- 
thers tenderly  rearing  their  own  children  amidft  their  toils  to  earn  the 
immediate  neceflaries  of  fubfiilence. 

In  an  Appendix,  Dr.  Buchant  modeftly  confirms  his  own  fenti- 
ments  on  feveral  of  the  principal  {opics  of  the  foregoing  treatife,  by 
confiderable  extrads  from  a  once  popular  pamphlet  by  the  late  Dr, 
Cadogan. 

Our  judgment  of  the  value  of  this  work  has  been  already  exprefled 
in  the  enumeration  of  its  contents.  We  fhall  add,  that  it  is  written 
in  a  ftyle  of  purity,  livelinefs,  elegance,  and  fimplicity,  free  alike 
from  all  aifedacion  and  from  all  ilovealinefs,  that,  has,  to  the  writer 
of  this  article,  a  'Charm  cxceedinjy  that  of  the  ftyle  of  any  other  di- 
dadic  work  he  is  acquainted  with  in  Englifli.  The  work  proceeds 
every  where  in  a  drain  of  tendernefs  and  pathos,  mingled  with  a  pa- 
ternal prudence,  and  a  medical  good  fcnfe,  which  it  were  vain  to  ex«- 
peft  from  any  but  a  man  of  genius,  virtue,  and  genuine  benignity 
of  Jjeart,  unfoured  and  unabated  by  experience  long  enough  to  have 
remarked  all  the  ills  which  man  brings  on  his  own  health  and  life 
by  his  own  folly.  It  has  the  merit,  not  very  common  with  fuch 
books  at  the  prefent  time,  of  intermingling  no  taint  of  jacobin  poifon 
with  the  precept  which  it  teaches. 


A  Sermon^  on  his  Majejlys  Call  for  the  united  Exertions  of  his  People^ 
againft  the  threatened  Invafion :  preached  at  ChrijVs  Churchy  Bath^ 
^l^htnday^  July  T^iji,     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Daubeny,  Miniftcr  of 
Chrift's  Church,  Bath>  &c.    8vo.    Pp.  i6.    Rivingtons.   1803. 

THE  example  of  the  good  King  Hezekiah,  fo  well  followed  by 
Nehemiah,  is  here  holden  up,  by  this  venerable  "  Guide  to  the 
Church/^  to  the  imitaiion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  at  a  period 
of  immiiient  danger,  when  ihofe  only  can  expcd  to  be  fate  who 
place  their  truft  u\  tixe  Lord  of  hofts,  the  God  of  batrlc. 

"  The  words  of  the  text  (Nehemiah  iv,  14.)  have  been  chofen  as  in 
fotne' refpe^ts  applicable  to  the  prelcnt  circumltances  of  this  r.aiion.  An 
infuHing  and ,  blarphemifig  energy  threat^?ns  to  invade  gnr  coaiis.  A  reh- 
gioas  king,  wWe  truft  is  in  the  Lord  liis  God,  is  calling  on  his  nobles, 
on  his  royers,  and  on  the  reft  of  his  people,  to  unite  againlUhe  daring  at- 
tempt. Tfcus  far  the  cafes  may  be  admitted  lo  be  paralieL  Let  the  lame 
coofidenco  in  God,  the  fame  determtn^d  readin«rs  of  exertion,  jnark  the 
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chara^er  of  this  nation  un  (his  occasion,  that"  heretofore  diuinguifbedti* 
Jews  under  the  direction  of  the  good  Nebemiah ;  and  the  event  in  baA 
cafes  will  be  nearly  fimilar.  When  our  enemies  fliall  hear  thereof,  and  (iie 
heathen  <hat  are  about  us  (hall  hear  thefe  things,  they  will  be  muchcaft 
down  in  their  own  eyes,  for  they  will  perceive  that  this  work  is  wrought 
of  our  Go 9,  and  that  the  fpirit  of  our  forefathers  is  not  yet  departed  from 
their  children." 

Having  thus  dated  the  only  fure  grounds  of  coniidenc'e,  and  farther 
pointed  out  the  means  of  fecuring  the  favour  of  God,  by  a  confeflion 
of  our  fms,  and  a  deep  repentance  of  the  fame,  he  proceeds  to  (hew 
the  value  of  thofe  bleffings  for  which  Britons  have  to  contend,  by 
contrafting  the  fituation  of  this  country  with  that  of  France.  Of 
the  latter  he  draws  the  fdluwing  correA  and  melancholy  pidure. 

"  After  twelve  long  years  taken  up  in  the  mad  experiments  of  infidel  re- 
formers, who  have  pVoved  to  the  world  that  they  poiTefTed  only  that  vulgar 
talent  of  pulling  down,  without  knowing  how  to  build  up;  who,  under  the 
plaufible  pretence  of  introducing  a  better  order  of  things  into  their  country, 
commenced  their  undertaking,  like  true  'Sons  of  Belial,  in  dcfolating 
the  altars  of  the  living  God,  and  thence  proceeded  to  ail  thofe  outrageous 
excedes  which  never  tail  to  characterize  the  natural  man  in  his  flate  of  de- 
gradation, when- let  loofe  from  the  rellraints  of  religion,  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  charities  of  focial  life:  this  complicated  fcene  of  Infidelity,  of  anar- 
chy, and  confufion;  of  mejcilefs  cruelly  and  relentlefs  fury  ;  of  cQiifilcalion 
of  prcjperty^  annihilation  of  orders,  and  profcription  of  perfons;  has,  at 
length,  terminated,  as  it  is  the  will  of  God  fuch  rebellion  againft  efta^li(h- 
ed  tbciety  generally  fliou!d  terminate,  in  that  tnofl  abfolute  defpotifrc, 
which,  under  the  much  abufed  name  of  liberty,  has  become  the  reproach, 
the  fcourge,  and  the  detcrtalion  of  the  world. 

*'  Look  into  that  degraded  country,  from  whence  this  boifterous  tide  of 
defolation,  wliich  has  lorig  been  catting  up  its  mire  and  dirt  over  the  fur- 
rounding  lands,  had  its  lource;  and  you  will  fee  what  are  the  bleffingsof 
a  government*  if  government  it  may  be  called,  built  on  the  deftrndionot 
religion,  of  order,  and  all  the  relative  duties  of  focial  life,  and  fupported, 
in  its  (hort-livcd  duration,  by  the  temporary,  though  defperate,  expedients 
of  plunder,  o!  violence,  and  of  lawlefs  opprelfion.  Look  into  that  unhappy 
coontry,  dilhnguifbcd  as  it  is  by  fome  of  the  choice^  advantages  of  nature, 
a!id  behold  a  people  univerfally  abandoned,  wretched,  and  impoveridied, 
after  having  been  groisly  cheated  with  the  intoxicating,  but  pen-ertedli 
words,  ULcrty  and  eqiuxlity  ;  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  own  feiifelefs 
experiments;  groaning  under  the  iron  rod* of  a  fullen  and  fanguinary 
Ufurper,  whole  word  is  the  law,  and  whofe  fword  is  the  executioner;  cati- 
ing  in  their  !ie:\rls  the  name  which  they  arc  obliged  to  hail  with  their  mouilis; 
and  compelled  to  the  public  facrifice-of  their  perfons,  their  property,  and 
their  family  comforts,  tor  the  purpofe  of  carrying  into  effed  that  wild  am- 
bition, which,  for  the  moft  part,  they  fecietly  dcplpre.  And  (hould  any 
thing  be  wanting  to  fdl  up  this  difgufting  picture  of  national  degra<la- 
tioh,  behold  the  minifiers  of  religion,  of  fuch  a  religion  as  this  ill-fated 
country  is  now  permitted  to  poflefs,  with  all  the  mock  pageantry  of  faper- 
llitious  wprftiip,  accompanied  with  the  fulfome  adulation  of  a  proftituted 
prielihood,  idolizing  their  infidel  and  apoftate  chiefj  dedic^tiiig  to  his  fer- 
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ice  the  powers  of  that  religion  which  he  had  formerly  renounced ;  and, 
vvith  the  molt  fignal  profanation  of  holy  things,  holding  K)rth  to  his  faithlef*  . 
k.ifs  that  facred  cmblein  of  our  profellion,  which,  in  a  forme?"  ftage  of  his 
ambitious  career,  he  had  in  a  manner  trampled  under  foot.  Behold  thef'e  • 
things,  my  Brethren,  only  with  a  tranlier.t  eye,  ^and  confident  1  am,  this 
picture  of  national  mifery  and  degradation  has  been  much  ui>der  charged) 
and  the  contraft  between  your  own  condition  and  that  here  briefly  placed 
-  l>efore  you,  which  muft  ftrike  your  minds,  will  teach-  you  how  to  value 
thofe  bleliings.  which,  under  the  protection  of  an  all-gracious  Providence, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  nation  have  long  richly  enjoyed. ' 

Nothing  more  would  be  requifite  to  induce  the  adoption  of  a  right 
line  of  condud,  at  this  important  crifis  of  our  national  fate,  by  the  - 
people  of  Britain,  than  to  imprefs  their  minds,  moft  forcibly,  with 
the  contraft,  here  briefly  delineated.  Wherever  the  mind  is  fo  im- 
prcflcd,  inviolate  attachment  to  our  conftitution,  and  deep-rooted  ab^ 
horrencc  of  French  principles  and  French  praiiices  muft  neceffarily 
cnfue.  In  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  difconrfe,  this  fenfible  minifter 
v/arns  his  congregation,  that  to  the  puirt-lfion  of  important  privileges 
the  difcharge  of  important  duties  is  invariably  annexed  ;  and  he 
carneftly^  and  moft  impreflively,  exhorts  them  to  a  rigid  difcharge  of 
fuch  duties,  on  the  prefent  occafioii.  Moft  truly  ^"^  pcrtingitly  docs 
he  obferve : 

'  *'  The  fovereign  of  the  affairs  of  men  has,  doubtlefs,  for  wife  reafons, 
heen  pleafed  to  bring  us  into  that  awful  and  critical  (Ituntion,  that  it  will 
depend  under  God  on  our  own  fpirited  exerlious,  not  whether  the  country 
\vlijth  we  inhabit^  which  has  long  been  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  world, 
fliall  henceforth  be  ranked  among  the  independent  nafions  of  Europe;  not 
whether  Ihe  fliall  continue  to  exifl,  what,  thanks  be  to  God,  ihe  now  is,  a 
free,  a  flourifliinff,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  we  truft,  artliglims  nation  ;  but 
whelher  Ihe  ftiall  exilt  at  all;  Thus  circura(tance<l,  the  leiTon  which  you 
have  learnt  from  your  forefathers,  you  are  now  called  upon  to  teach ;  to 
the  end  that  others  may  learn  it  and  be  wife.  It  may  be,  and  1  trult  it  is, 
the  will  of  tbut  all-wile  Being  who  rqleth  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eartf\, 
that  the  prefent  pal  lied"  nations  of  Europe,  roufed  by  your  example  frofa 
that  ftate  of  torpor  and  apathy,  by  which  they  have  been  difgraced,  may, 
by  one  generous,  united,  and  well-diredted  effort,  crufli  at  once  that  gigan- 
tic revolutionary  monfter,  which  has  long  been  a  plague,  a  terror,  and  an 
cxecratiofL;  and  whofe  exillence  dread  experience  has  proved  to  be  abfo^ 
lutely  incompatible  wilh  the  peace,  the  interelw,  and  tlve  liberties  of  man- 
kind., In  fuch  cafe,  my  Brethren,  you  vvill  hav(f  the  honour  of  being  not 
merely  the  defenders  of  your  country,  but,  as  inftruments  in  God's  hands, 
the  deliverers  of  the  world.'' 

In-order,  no  doubt,  to  anticipate  and  confute  the  objeftions  of  thof« 
cavillers,  who  veiling  difaiFe<Sion  beneath  the  maik  of  religion,  aflert 
that  all  reference  to  political  fubjefls  ihould  be  carefully  excluded 
from  the  pulpit,  (as  if  the  Scriptures  were  not  the  bafis  of  all  political 
ahd  focial,  as  well  as  religious,  duties!)  ilie  preacher  thus  concludes 
bis  excellent  difcourfe, 

"  This;  m^  Brethrenjis  language  to  which  your  ears  have  not  been  ac- 
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cuitomed  from  this  facred  place.  But  when  the  arm  of  an  infidel,  a  blaf-, 
phcming,  a  mcrcilcfs  pppreflbr,  fpeaktne  vam  fwelling  word.«,  is  lifted  uf\:  - 
againd  a  nation  which  hath  the  Lord  for  its  God  ;  when  irreligion,  anar- 
cny,  and  lawlei«  tyranny,  are  placed  in  array  againft  religion,  order,  and 
confiitutional  freedom;  our  cauCe  in  fuch  cafe  bein^,  in  a  word,  the  caufo 
of  God  againft  that  of  the  devil ;  the  minillers  of  that  Goo/  though  pro- 
feffionally  minifters  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  muft,  for  the  fake  of  the  hoafe 
of  the  Lord  their  God,  become  minifiers  of  war,  and  found  the  trumpet, 
as  the  priefts  of  the  temple  heretofore  did  round  the  walls  "of  Jericho,  pla- 
cing before  you  the  examples  of  a  Jolhua,  a  Judas,  a  Simon,  anci^a  Jona- 
than, for  your  imitation.  And  fhould  the  people  of  this  land,  afler  the  pat- 
tern of  their  pious  leader,  remembering  that  'Lord  w^hich  is  great  and 
terrible,'  turn  unto  him  with  all  their  hearts,  in  a  firm  and  fteady  refolution 
to  ferve  Him  faithfully  all  their  days,  they  may  reft  aObred,  that  He,  who 
by  his  great  power,  and  his  firong  hand,  redeemed  them  on  former  occa- 
fions,  will  redeem  them  ftill.  They  may  reft  alTured,  that,  as  in  the  caf« 
of  biafpheming  Sennacherib  of  old.  He,  who  hath  chofen  to  fet  his  name 
here,  will  either  put  a  hook  into  the  nofe,  and  a  bridle  in  the  mouth,  of  this 
proud  deftroyer  who  is  coming  againft  U8,  and  will  lead  him  back  by  the  wajr 
by  which  l*e  came,  to  peri  111  with  deierved  ignominy  by  the  hands  of  his 
now  idolizing  Haves ;  or  will  lay  him,  with  all  his  attendant  plunderers 
around  him,  proftrate  on  your  fliores. 

*'  So  let  thine  enemiei  |)er!fl),  O  Lord;  but  let  them  that  love  thee,  be 
as  the  Sun,  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might: 
.    "  And  let  all  the  people  fay  Ankn,  Amen." 


A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocefe  of  Oxford^  by  John^  Lord 

Bijhop  of  that  Dioceje^  at  his  primary  rifetation,    injunt^   1802. —         I 
Publijhedat  the  Requeji  of  the  Clergy.     8vo.  Pp.  25.     Hcrnwell  and 
Parker,  Oxford  ;  and  Rlvingtons,  Lopdon.     l8o2. 

THIS  Charge,  which  contains  much  excellent  matter,  opens  with 
a  brief  review  of  the  efFecQs  produced  on  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, by  the  diflemination  of  thofe  anti- religious  and  anti-focial  princi- 
ples, which  the  French  revolution  fet  afloat  in  the  world.  Of  thefc 
the  Learned  Bifhop  appears  to  entertain  very  juft  and  accurate  notions ; 
and  the  inftrudions  given  to  his  clergy  for  counteradting  thofe  perni- 
cious efFedls,  feem  admirably  calculated  for  the  accomplifhmcnt  of 
fuch  defirable  end,  Speaking  of  the  indifcrimindte  charity  called  forth 
by  the  preffures  of  the  laft  war,  united  with  a  feafon  of  fcarcity,  his 
Lordfliip  moft  truly  remarks  ; 

^  *',  Charity,  meanwhile,  loft  much  of  its  true  character  and  proper 
operation  ;  vvhilft,  however  munificently  beftowed,  as  in  truth  it 
was  '"  ^11^^  proportion  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,  it  feemed  rather 
to  be  extcrced  as  a  demand,  than  granted  as  a  boon  and  encourage- 
ment." This  obftrvation  is  jiot  more  juft  than  the  evil  itfelf  is  la- 
mentable in  its  confequences  ;.  and  moft  properly  is  the  attention  of  the 
Clergy  direded  to  the  tafl^  of  bringing  back  things  to  theirformer  ftate, 

•     '    While 
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While  Ac  6ilhop  deplores  the  contempt  of,  or  indifE^rence  to,  all 
religion,  to  which  the  new  prinriplc?  gave  birth,  in  T-  me  minus  ;  he 
obferves,  that  they  produced  an  oppoiite  eftcdt  on  others; — and  his 
obiervations  on  this  fubje^l  are  fo  rrxAy  delcrjplivc  of  a  very  prevalent 
evil,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  (o  pcflcctly  conronant  with  t'-^  Feelings 
and  principles  of  every  found  member  of  thccih:sifhcd  church,  that 
our  readers,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  thank  us  for  tranfcribing  them, 

"  Bat  with  others,  the  impreffion  has  been  fo  firong,  a,s  to  cr(?ate  a  new 
evil.     The  revallion  has  driven  then?   into  the  contrary  extreme.     They 
have  imbibed  a  fpirit  of  enlhufiafm,  and,  fed  away  by  the  warmth  of  imd- 
gination^  confider  others,  who  cannot  follow  them  in  the  fame  track,  as  in- 
Icnlible  of  their"duty,  or  deficient  in  it.     They  encourage  therefore  the  ir- 
regularities of  thofe,  who  ad  without  com  mi  ffi  on,  or  beyond  their  commif- 
<ion  ;  and,  in  feeking  for  greater  purity  of  Religion,  they  wound  (he  Church 
of  ihefe  realms,  ed^bHfhed  for  its  fupport.     Thev  find  ready  affociates  in 
aJ!  thofe  who  were  before  employed,  through  enthuliafm,  vanity,  or  inte- 
rcft,  in  gathering  congegrations,  or  drawing  after  thcrafelves  a  multitude 
of  followers ;  or  who  are  now  inclined  to  enter  upon  the  fame  talk,  flatter- 
ing to  the  pride  of  Man.     Oat  of  this  compound  has  arifen  a  fet  of  men, 
ftylinglherafelves  isv^^g-^/Zr^?/ Minifters  5  a  title,  which  if  af fumed,  as  it  is, 
excluflvely  of  others,  is  in   itfelf  Separation  and  Schifm.     When  they  go 
farther  in  pra6lice,  uniting  themfelves  into  a  party,  and  feeking  to  bring  the 
|>erfons  and  labours  of  all  others  into  difrepute,  it  is  Confederacy  and  Coil- 
Ipiracy.     For  it  cannot,  ray  Rev.  Brethren,  have'efcaped  your  notice,  how 
eagerly  they  bcfet  men  of  more  (erious  dif])o(itions  than  common,"   engage 
them  in  new  conneclions,  uniting  the  moft  difcordant  elements,  and  endei-^ 
vour  fo  to  involve  (herti,  that  their  return  mny  be  difficult.     The  true  cha- 
nider  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  apprehend,  is  open  and  generous :  leav- 
ing men  to  the  natural  caufes  of  conne6l!ion,  and  to  the  performing  their 
duty  in  their  proper  province.     My  fu/picions  are  excited,  wherever  I  fee 
indications  ot  party.     Then  as   to  this  preaching  itfeir,    prcfumptuoufly 
called  Goihei  preaching,  fo  far  as  it  has  fallen  under'my  obfervation,  it  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  a  jargon  of  words,  drawn  indeed  from  Scripture,  but  diverted 
of  all  precifion  and  meaning  in  the  application  of  them,  the  fame  being  re- 
peated*on  every  fubjecl ;  and  its  whole  character  is  totally  different,  and 
Sands  at  the  farthelt  diftancc  from  the  wriginal  Gofpel  preaching;    1  mean 
the  plain  and  rational  difcourfes  of  our  blen'ed  Saviour,  recorded  m  the  GoJ- 
})els,  and  handed  down  to  us  by  his  holy  AjX)(!!es,  as  our  grand  exemplar 
of  reaching.     Its  aim  is  directed  to  the  imaginations  of  nten,  to  cauiie  them 
to  think  or  fancy  themfelves  infpired  ;    a  b<'i<^  aflumption  of  the  fpecial  pri- 
vilege of  the  Anortles  ai^J  their  immediate  I'ucccnbrs,  and  an  intrufioii  into 
theirpale.     All  this  is  accompanied  wilh  the  groilefl  flattery  tocach  other  : 
Men  of  the  moft  tnoderate  talents,  and  of  the  ineaiieft  acqniretnents,  are  Do 
fooner  enlifted  into  this  fed  or  party,  whatever  be  its  den'+iniaatioH,    than 
they  are  taught  to  think  themfelves,  and  others  are  requir-nl  to  believe  them. 
to  be  perfons  of  commanding  talents,  and  under  no  necelnty  of  liiiening  to 
the  authority  of  others:    their  works,    of  the  meaneii  ilamp,  are  fuidioullv 
difTeminaled,  and  as  extravagantly  cried  up,  even  whilfi  lliey  are  lucli  asa 
man  of  real  leaming  throws  alide  wilh  (li'guil.     Meanwliile  tlie  lober  and 
pious  labours  of  the  moft  refpec  lablc  Clergymen,  who  happen   to  be  of  a 
different  temper,  arc  difregarded,  thf-ir  fmallelt  faults  are  uncharitably  ex- 
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aggerated^  and  unmcrcifali)'  reviled,  het  it  not  be  faid  Ibat  I  am  dealing 
out  reproaches;  1  am  not  i'olicitous  to  fix  motives  upon  any  man,  muchk^ 
to  alcribe  the  fame  to  all,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  thele  things  are 
^viih  many,  in  their  origin,  the  .mere  aberration  of  good  and  pious  mindi; 
but  ih  far  as  they  are  the  caufe  alio  of  deviations  from  the  true  cloclrineand 
dilcipline'of  the'Church,  I  think  it  my  duty,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  voa, 
my  Rev.  Brethren,  will  alfo  think  the  fame,  to  obviate  their  effeds.  'For 
♦heir  eficdts  are  undoubtedly  pernicious,  both  in  themfelves,  in  the  vain  and 
idle  notions  which  they  engender ;  and  becaufe  they  tend  to  render  the 
Clergy  of  the  ertabliftmiemt  odipus  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours  and  pj- 
lifliioners,  to  bring  into  queftion,  without  authority,  the  merit  or  dement 
of  their  labours,  and  to  take  out  of  their  hands  thofe  whom  the  Law  has' 
'cntrufted  to  their  care.  St.  Paul  himfelfi  an  infpired  Apoftle,  and  fpeciall/ 
coramillioned,  was  careful  of  exceeding  his  province.  I  rauft  infift  upon  it, 
that  if  lilie  and  vigour  be  to  be  reftorcd  to  Religion,  and  itsfaJuthry  influence 
encreafed,  it  nuiTt  be  done  by  the  intlruraentality  of  the  Church  i  that  fuch 
is  the  law  of  this  our  national  Church  and  Realqi,  and,  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  (ay,  of  Chriil  himfelf.  Ifrcfbrmation  be  wanted,  it  flionld  ope- 
rate through  that  channel.  A  greater  eiled  may  perhaps  be  produced  on 
the  fudden  by  irregular  means,  making  ufe  of  the  love  of  novelty,  and  other 
feduclive  arts.;  but  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  permanent  and  lafn'ng.  Such 
fudden  cfl'eclsare  apt  to  fubfide  into  difgufi  after  a  time,  and  then  into  a 
want  of  all  religion  ;  at  any  rate,  they  depend  upon  particiJar  j>erfons,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  maintain  themfelves  long.  Let  thele  over-zealoui 
Reformers  rcflcCt,  tl)at  while  they  bring  every  thing  within  private  fuggel- 
tion,'  they  encourage  in  Religion  the  very  principle,  whicli  in  Politics  has 
proved  fo  fatal  to  tiie  peace  and  good  government  of  ftates ;  being  no  other 
than  that  of  giving  the  reins  to  private  opinion,  in  oppolition  to, public  au- 
thority. IjL  is  true,  that  we  have  here  in  the  Scriptures  a  ftandard,  whicl\ 
fliould  operate  ai»  a  check ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  when  we  look  back  to  the 
various  ui'es  which  have  been  made  of  thefe  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  infinite 
differences  of  interpretation  which  Have  prevailed  amongil  thofe  who  pro* 
fefs  in  common  to  follow  them  as  a  rule,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  grea^t 
latitude  tor  abulc  and  lor  milchief^  and  we  have  leen,  that  the  vanity  of 
private  opinion  let  loofc  refutes  at  length  to  acknowledge  even  Chriilianity 
itfelf  as  its  guide  and  check." 

This  is  the  genuine  doftrine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  expounded 
with  the  pure  finnplicity  and  unadulterated  fpirit  of  %  BritiOi  Prelate, 
It  is  clear,  evident,  and  certain.  It  has  nothing  of  doubt  or  amhi- 
gutty  in  it.  It  favours  not  in  the  leaft  of  thofe  ^^  points  of  doubtful  opi- 
Tiion^'*  which,  for  the  flrft  time,  we  have  been  lately  told,  from  high 
authority,  fubfift  in  the  Church  of  Chrift.  What  .thoft  points  arc  we 
are  yet  to  learn  ;  we  are  bigHs  enough  to  believe  that  the  doflrine 
and  difcipline  of  the  eflabliihed  church  are  derived  from  divine  autho- 
rity ;  and  that,  though  heietics  and  fchifmatics  may  make  this  afub- 
jccft  ofdduhty  there  are,  in  fa6^,  no  more  fcriptural  grounds  for  their 
doubts,  than  there  are  for  the  doubts  of  thofe  who  deny  the  divinity 
of  our  bleilt  d  Redeemer;  We  are  not  in  the  leaft  furprized  that  many 
of  our  cJcr^y  fliculd  have  omitted  the  ftrange  paffage  ih  one  of  the 
praters  for  the  Fail- day,  to  which  we  here  allude  3"  but  we  fhould  be 
*     '  '     •        furprize(J 
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iJiirpTtzed  that  fuch  a  paflage  {hpuld  have  made  its  appearance  infuc^ 
.a  place,  if  any  thing  could  furprixe  us  in  tht-re  revolutionary  times. — 
It  is  perfeciiy  confiftent,  indeed,  with  the  liberal  and  comiliatf^ry  po- 
licy of  the  age ;    the  direft  tendency  of  w^TLJch    is   to  di fguft   frKnid^j, 
without  conciliating  enemies.     This  extraordinary  conccjlioo  has  aU 
ready  extorted  the  commendations  of  dlptniers,  'who,  no  doubt,  laugh 
in  their  fleeves,  apd  loojc  eagerly  forward  to  the  renewal  of  thofe  happy 
days,  when  epifcppaqy  hid   her  diminilhed  head,  and  the  genius  of 
prefbyteriasifm  triumphed.     'V^'e  have,  alfo,  heard  it  gravely  afl'^rted, 
that  the  members  of  the  true  church  have  now  nothinp:  to  fear,  but 
from  Romanifts,  Arians,  and  Socinians ;    and  that,  therefore,    they 
ibould  cordially  give  iti^  fraternal  hug  to  every  other  denomination  of  ^ 
Protcftants,  under  pain,  we  fuppolV,  of  beingr  ftigmatized  as .  bigots, 
infected  with   the  **  rancour  of  reli^i^ious   diffention,"    and   foolifhlf 
contending  for  **  points  of  doubtful  opinion"  and  *'  forms  of  external 
worfhip  ;"  if  fuch  be  really  the  cafe,  the  fooner  our  Litany  be  reform- 
ed the  better  ;  for  it  muft  be  a  mockery  to  pray  for  deliverance  *'  fioia 

•  tf// falfe  doiSlrine,  hercfy,  and  fchifm,"  fince  it  will  certainly  be- ac- 
knowledged, that  there  are  other  falie  dudlrines,  herefies,  and  fcbifms, 
befides  thofe  wh^h  are  promulgated  by  Romaniils,  Artaos,  and  Soci- 
pians.  We,  indeed,  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  at  this  period^ 
infinitely  greater  danger  to  the  church  id  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
jCaiviniilic,  and  other  Methodijh^  from  thofe  cnthufiatts,  fo  faithfully 
depicted  by  the  Biihop  of  Oxford,  than  from  either  of  the  three  dc- 
fcriptions  of  antagonists  which  have  been  reprefentcd  as  exclufively 
formidable  to  her.  And  we  know,  that  we  are  t\oi  Jingular  in  this 
opinion.  'If  ever  there  were  a  time,  when  there  was  a  ftonger  nec«t- 
hty,  than  at  any  other,  for  holding  fijl  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  the  prc- 
fent,  furely,  is  that  time,  when  a  horde  of  infidels  threaten  to' over- 
run our  native  land.  To  produce  union  by  the  encouragement  of 
fchijm^  is  a  mode  of  acc^uiring  ftrcngth  which  was  pradlifcJ,  for  the 
fifft  time,  in  a  neighbouring;  kingdom,  fome  twelve  years  aji^o;  and 
the  etFe6l  was  fuch  as,    we  ihould  have  thought,  would  not  have  en- 

,  couraged  other  nations  to  follow  the  example.  But  libernli/h^  it  ap- 
pears, like  modern  philanthropifts,  are  confined  to  no  country,— 
They  ar^  fafhionable  folks,  and  feem  difpofed  to  make  the  Tour  of 
Jpurope! 

The  advice  giyen  by  the  Bi (hop  for  remedying  thefo  evils  is  as  good 
as  his  delineation  of  the  evile  ihemfelvcs  is  accurate.     We  fh.ill  cx- 

*  tra<5^  thcpaffage,  and  with  it  conclude  our  account  of"  a  charge  which 
we  have  read  wit^  pleaOrre  and  with  profit;  and  which  we  heartily  wilh 
^:o  fee  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom. 

"  But  the  conclufiop  \v'bicb  I  would  draw  fiom  ihefe  occurrences  is,  not 
onl^  that  ^ou  labour  to  avoid  thele  delectit  and  exccaes  in  vourfelves,  and 
to  correct  them  in  others,  but  alio  thai  ;ou  conli.ler  Ukau  i«i  ;m  addilivjnal 
caufe  for  vigilance,  alliduity,  and  circuji:  pjjciiou,  both  in  )nur  lac red' Tunc-' 
lions  and  your  whole  condud.  Men  wi.l  at  leaK  be  lefs  likclv  to  Ico-n  and 
yilify  your  teaching,  if  the  genuine  fpirit  oi'Chuiiianity  be  Ilcii  to  breathe 
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in  it :  if  you  are  neither  content  with  cold  morality,  nor  inflamed  witKen* 
thofiafm,  but  fet  forth  before  your  bearers,  with  platnnefs  and  iuiiptiikj, 
the  promifes  and  the  privileges  of  the  Golpel,  and  the  lively  faith  of  a  Clirit- 
tian.  The  Church  alio  arid  its  discipline  will  be  beft  recommended  by  voir 
own  obedience  to  the  former,  and  practice  of  the  latter.  The  difcipiincof 
theQhurch  of  Endand  is  that  of  a  well  conftitutcd  Church,  and,  if  fi:ewn 
in  its  native  excellence,  will  itfelf  declare  its  own  ufe,  and  its  fubfervienc^ 
to  the  regular  pradlice  and  Ilipport  of  Religion.  It  will  be  Icfs  impugned  bj 
others,  if  your  own  attention  to  it  is  feen.  and  tiirned  to  g'ood  account  — 
This  precept  is  the  more  neceflary,  (infce  many  of  the  Clergy  feem  them- 
ieives  (carcely  to  have  fhidied  its  nature  fufficiently,  and  to  be  duly  fcn/ible 
of  its  value.  If  you  I'peak  lightly  of  it  yourfelres,  and  treat  it  lightly,  how 
is  it  to  be  expcded  that  others  Ihould  reverence  or  cfteem  it  ?  It  is  true,  that 
in  this  couri?  you  wi)l  meet  with  lets  and  impediments,  and  various.diU  oa- 
Tiigements,  neither  can  you  ufe  the  fame  arts  with  your  adverfaries.  You 
cannot  tel!  the  fooliih,  that  by  a  fudrlcn  rihiminatif  n  they  are  or  (hall  be 
gifted  with  fuperior  wifdom.  You  cannot  flatter  the  wicked  with  the  hope 
of  a  fudden  and  caf)  converfion.  You  mult  te'I  them  in  plain  language 
that  you  know  of  no  improvement,  moral  or  intellectual,  but  that  which 
accrues  gradual'y  ;  you  muft  preach  the  hard  do6lrinc,  that  the  work  of  re- 
pentajice,  to  thole  who  have  phn^gcd  dei.-p  into  iniquity,  is  a  diflicult  talk; 
to  be  acconaphilied  only  bv  gradual  advancement,  and  by  the  fucccflive 
grace  of  God,  granted  in  proportion  to  the  ufe  made  of  that  already  impart- 
ed. But,  whatever  may  be  the  obftructioH'^,  it  is  your  duty  to  perfevere; 
and,  with  the  hope  of  atliftance  from  above,  I  have  great  confidence,  whiili 
experience  both  in  public  and  private  matters  has  confirmed  to  me,  in  the 
moral  or  religious  maxim,  whichever  it  is  to  be  called,  ^  magna  eft  Veritas 
ct  praevalebit.'* 


'     MISCELLANIES. 

Jiegulatiom  of  Parochial  Police ;  combined  ivith  the  Military  and  Naval  Arms- 
ments  tc  ftfoduce  the  Energy  and  Security  of  the  whoU  IS  at  ion.  8vo.  pF.  44. 
Js.  6d.     Halchard.     1803. 

THE  author  of  this  pamphlet  fecms  to  entertain  more  juft  views  of  the 
object  of  the  prelent  war,  and  the  importance  of  the  flate  for  which 
we  are  contending,  than  of  (he  or  gin  of  jacobinilm,  or  the  efficacy  of  fw- 
iice  regulations.  His  refledions  on  the  firft  two  of  thefe  fubjecls  of  difcuf- 
fion  are  pertinent,  judicious,  and  forcible.  That  it  is  the  firlt  vvilh  of  Buo- 
?iapartjc*s  heart,  to  preferve.that  power  which  he  has  acquired  by  thcccm* 
ynifllon  of  unparalelled  crimes,  and  that,  when  queftioned  by  *'  a  philolo- 
phic  Senator/'  on  his  ufurpation,  he  may  have  anlwered,  *'  I  will  mainiam 
my  power,  to  my  waift  in  blood ;"  and  that  his  fecond  wifti,  is  the  utter 
fieftruftion  of  the  Britifli  empire;  we  can  eaiily  believe ;  but  that  niodem 
philolophy,  or,  rather, //////wo/ ///.f/w,  and  contempt  of  religion,  had  no  fbarc 
in  producing  the  French  revolution  ;  and  that  jacohlmsm  ov«'cd  its  birth,  not 
llo  the  philolophical  and  religious  opinions  of  its  apofiles  or  votaries,  but  a- 
clufively  to  the  multitude  of  idle  and  profligate  perfons  in  the  metropolis, 
are  alleitiuns,  the  juliicc  of  which;  notwitlifiaiulirig  the  dogmatical  lone  in 
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vhich  they  are  here  advanced,  we  cannot  polllbly  admit,  becaufe  they  are 
i  direct  variance  with  hiilorical  fuels.  As  to  his  regulatictm  of  police,  it 
ippears  to  us,  that  the  remedy  which  he  propofes  would  be  nearly  as  bad 
s  the  difcafe.  It  is  nothing  lels  than  the  ellahlifliment  of  committees  of 
efident  inhabitants  in  every  pariOi,  chapeiry,  01  ftrcet,  the  members  of 
vhich  are  to  be  put  in  the  commilfionoF  the  peace,  and  vcfted  with  a  kind 
>f  inquintorial  power,  foreign  from  the  .Ijjirit  of  our  conJlitation,  and  not 
ik.ely  to  be  exerciied  wiih  wifdom  or  prudence.  All  the  exiting  autho- 
ities,  we  fappofe,  it  is  bis  wilh  to  deHroy  ;  as  their  ferviccs,  by  the  creation 
)f  this  multitude  of  new  magilirates,  a  vail  majority  of  whom  muft  necef&- 
ily  be  ig^ioranl  of  the  duties  of  th^ir  oifice»  would  be  rendered  uaneceilfary^. 
md  their  functions  fup  »r''eded. 

On  what  authority  the  author  afferts  that ''  tho  police  has  been  ftrength- 
ftned,  with  obvious  disadvantages ^'^  we  know  not ;  but  Vve  know  that  the  evi- 
Jence  of  facls  might  be  adduced  to  deroonflrate  the  grofs  fallacy  and  irv 
[Uliice  of  the  aflertion  ;  and  that  the  molt  i;i\portant  lidvantages  have  been 
derived,  \}y  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity ,  from  the  efia- 
bliiliment  of  the  police  offices,  arxl  the  powers  veiled  in  th^i  hands  of  their 
magiilrates.  He  contends,  alfo,  that  the  rigid  police  of  Paris,  uader  th«  ~ 
old  government,  only  tended  to  encrcafe  the  wretchednels  of  the  p)eople, 
becaule,  foriboth,"they  were  wholly  employed  in  evading  or  deceiving'* 
the  officers  of  police.  By  parity  of  realbning,  it  might  be  contentkd,  that 
the  feverity  o,f  our  laws  againfl  theft,  and  the  adive  means  adopted  by  our 
police  for  tliQ  detection  and  puniQiment  of  thieves,  mud  increafe  their  num> 
ber  and  their  dilhoneHy.  But  fuch  obfervations  are  really  too  ridiculous 
for  ferious  argument  I  yet  amidft  much  flovyery  declamation  this  pamphlet 
contains  many  juft  and  judicious  obfervations.  T.he  remarks  upon  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  the  multiplicity  of  diforderly  Tervants  are  well 
worlh  aUv^tion^  When  twenty  ihouiand  men  are  wanting  to  complete  the 
army  of  referve>  it  is  a  pity  that  application  for  recruits  is  not  made  to  this 
fertile  and  abundant  fource. 

Cmsideratims  on  the  Laws  of  Honour^  occasioned  cktefif  fy  a  late  melancholy  Event, 
By  a  Military  Gentleman.     8vo.     Pp.30.     }s«     Ginger.     18i)J. 

"  THE  true  fenfe  of  honour*'  is  here  defined  to  be  "  the  idea  arifin^ 
from  a  faitlrful  dilicharge  of  our  duties,  the  fruit  of  public  fervices,  foundeq 
on  the  flrideft  virtue."  This  definihon  is  not  very  ratisfa6iory  nor  very  in- 
telligible. True  honour,  we  apprehend,  cannot  fubfi it  without  a  happy 
combination  of  religious  principle  and  moral  integrity,  giving  birth  to  a 
gentlemanly  feeling  which  deters  its  polfeilor  from  the  adoption  of  improper 
conduct  and  the  ufe  of  oficnfive  language  ;  rendering  him  ftudioully  foli- 
citous  not  to  give  offence,  and,  therefore,  fometimes  too  prone  to  refent  i^ 
when  received.  Where  tl.is  pronenels  to  refentment,  however,  is  very  otj 
I'ervable,  it  proves  beyond  controversy  that  feeling  is  fuff^red  to  predomi? 
»ate  over  that  principle,  which  flioulo  operate,  at  once,  as  its  guide,  its* 
check,  and  its  correclive.  U  the  afcendanoy  continue  and  influence  the 
conduO,  the  feeling  of  hopour  lofes  its  diuinguidiipg  characleriftic,  ^nd  (ink^ 
into  the  Have  of  palfion. 

But  never  was  a  man  more  incompetent  to  the  difcullion  of  this  delicate 
^^hjeQ,  than  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  whofe  conceptions  are  fo 
cr^de,  whole  notions  are  fo  confuted^  and  whofe  language  is  fo  irregular  and 

incorrect. 
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incorr<?cl,  that  wc  much  doubt  whether  he  under{^ands  himfelf,  and  aretery 
certain  thai  nobody  elfe  can  underftand  him.  "  Tafte/'  be  tells  us,  **istl)e 
general  attendant  on  this  fenfe  of  honour ;  as  what  the  one  refines,  ibe 
other  generally  heightens.*'  What  taste  has  to  do  with  honour,  or  kantmr^^ 
iastCy  we  really  have  not  (he  fagacity  to  difcover.  But,  it  feems,  "  tbeWw- 
bred  wretch  knows  nothing  of  it^  it  is  incompatible  to  (with)  the  feel'ngs 
of  merceiiary  men  ;  their  purfuits  in  life,  their  idea  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  their  inlereft  quench  the  glowing  flame :  Ihey  hear  of  it  in  othen,  bet 
only  appreciate  it  when  direded  by  popularity  and  public  clamour.  Lau- 
dable ambition  is  the  only  flep  to  the  attainment  of  it.'*  If  any  of  our  rea- 
ders can  foive  this  enigma,  they  certainly  have  more  penetration  than  we 
can  pollibly  lay  claim  to. 

Dodor  Paley  is  an  objed  of  Jijfy  to  oar  author,  for  having  prefumed  to 
fay,  in  his  Moral  Philolbphy,  that  the  law  of  modern  honour  "aJJowsof 
every  immorality ;  fuch  as  fornicktion,  adultery,  prodigality,  drunkeDnefs, 
and  revenge,  in  the  extreme  ;  and  that  it  lavs  no  ftrefs  on  the  virtues  op- 
pofite  to  them."  **  No,"  fays  our  author,  "the  law  of  honour  neither  jaic- 
tions  nor  encourages  any  fuch  proceeding."  Nor  had  the  Do6lor  aflerted  that 
it  did  fo ;  he  only  obferved  that  it  atb-wed  them,  which,  unhappily,  fpeak- 
i^g  of  honour  in  the  modifh  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  but  too  true.  Ocr 
author,  however,  is  a  little  at  variance  with  himfeUi  for  though  he  here  tells 
us  that  the  Law  of  Honour  neither  fanclions  nor  encourages  revenge,  he  had 
obferved  juft  before ;  "  Revenge,  it  may  be  faid,  is  fweef.  I  mntji—l 
allow  it  jull,  when  openly  and  nobly  purfued  "  Revenge,  therefore,  in  his 
eflimation,  is  both  fanclioned  and  encouraged  by  the  law^of  honour.  But 
there  is  another  law,  rather  more  facred,  to  which  this  Law  of  Honour  is, 
in  thi<5,  as  in  other  refpccls,  unfortunately  in  diredl  oppofition;  viz.  the 
Law  of  God,  Of  all  the  evil  propenfities  of  the  human  heart,  there  \%  no 
one  more  frequently  nor  more  fexerely  reproved  in  the  Scripturef,  tlian 
i'cvengej  and  no  duty  more  lirongly  inculcated,  than  the  forgiveness  of  ajv- 
J  its.  Duelling  too,  or  the  practice  of  cutting  throats  in  cold  blood,  for 
Milikh  this  pamphlet  is  intended  as  an  apology,  is  as  hoftile  to  the  fpiritof 
the  dhi/ie,  as  to  the  provifions  of  kvman,  laws.  The  inferior  confideration, 
therefore,  of  its  tendency  to  rieftrain  impetuofity  of  temper,  brutality  ol 
planners,  awd  IVequency  of  perlbual  infult,  were  that  tendency  as  obvious 
as  it  i§  doubtful,  could  be  of  no  avail,  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian^  whenr  the 
jiractice  ftands  prohibited  and  condemned  by  divine  authority.  The  fol- 
lowing declaration,  then,  is  worfe  than  nonfeufe.  "  With  refpe^lo  a  re- 
cent matter,  where  is  the  man  of  honour  that  did  not,  at  the  nioment,  fed 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country  r"  (What  a  miferable  opinion  npuft  li^at  mafj 
entertain  of  his  country,  who  can  believe  its  welfare  or  its  honpurtobe 
affccicd  by  fuch  an  event ! ! !)  "  Where  is  the  man  who  would  noths^ve  con- 
fidered  his  country  dilhonoiircd  and  difgraccd  b)  (wKih  2l  malicious  perfecii- 
tion  r"  "  The  lives  of  feveral  of  the  most  valuable  member's  of  fociety"  (i.e. 
duellifts  and  their  feconds)  **  iacriliced  tp  the  bigot  ted  idf  a  of  a  few  incxieni 
rcformifts,"  (i.  e.  legiflators,  judges,  and  law\ers)  •'  v/hofc budibrasttc  schemes* 
(for  carrying  the  laws  into  effect)  '*  carry  ridicule  and  contempt  whcfrever 
they  fpread  :  men  who  blasjihemously  duputc  the  ovinifiotence  of  Goti"  (by  deny- 
ing that  God  is  the  authpr  of  murder)  "and  fuppofe  they  are  capable  of 
adifting  him  by  their  advice  and  deciiioi.s,  exacting  vengeance,  and  inliic^- 
ing  piinin.ments,  according  to  iheir  weak  and  fliallow  conceptions  of  rfgM 
and  wrorg"  (i.  e.  actordiiig  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  founded  in  this  lelpect 
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on  a  divine  mandate).     "If  their  intention  begood,  their  pbfSs  defeat  their 
own  purpofe.     Do  they  fuppofe  that  a  ^ell-inibrmed  and  cnli|;htened  na- 
tion is  to  be  governed  by  their  fpeculations  and  opinions?"  (i.e.  the  laws) 
"  Do    they  fuppofe  that  men  of  education  and  science  cannot  penetrate  the 
depth  oFtlieir  views?    Or  can  they  for  a  moment  fuppofe  that  the  world 
will  put  on  a  melancholy  afpeft,  merely  becaufe  they  thcmfelves  are  hypo- 
chondriacal ?  Other  men  may  fee  clear,  though  iheir  optics  may  bedilbr- 
dered.      It  is  not  becaufe  a  man  has  got  the  jaundice,  that  he  can  convince 
the  world  that  nature  has  ftained  eveiy  thing  of  more  faffron  hue  than  or- 
■dinary.**    (No,  nor  becaufe  a  writer  is  a  militaty  man  can  lie  render  the  wif- 
dom  of  others  fubfervient  to  his  oWn  prejudices,  nor  make  them  defpife  and 
difobey  the  laws  of  their  country,  becaufe  in  his  jaundiced  eye,  thty  ought 
to  give  w^ay  to  the  Laws  of  Honour.)     "  The  caule  is  in  himfelf— the  over- 
.Rowing  ot  the  gall,  which,   Ipreading  through  the  iyltem  in  too  great 
abundance,  tarnillies  the  vilicera,  and  tints  the  objed  on  the  retina."    For 
our  part,  we  would  rather  witnefs  theeffecls  of  their  ^a//,  than  of  his  inkf 

We  A>rbear,  however,  farther  to  analyfe  this  miierabie  jargon,  or  to 
point  the  mwal  of  it,  becaufe  \yc  hope  and  believe  that  the  author  does  not 
Ainderftand  the  meaning  and  import  of  his  own  pofuions.     The  following 
plea,  in  fupport  of  duelling,  is,  we  conceive,  pcifedlly  novel.     And,  in- 
deed, to  do  the  author  juftice,  mod  of  his  notions  and  arguments  have  the 
merit  o? originality.     "  That  long  cuftpm  eftablifhes  a  legality ,"   {\,  e»  that 
frequent  violation  of  apoiitlve  law  is  tantamount  to  an  aclual  repeal  of  it, 
and  etlabli flies  the  legality  of  the  act,  for  the  condemnation  and  punillmient 
of  which  that  law  was  enacted),  "  ha^  maxim  that  our  wifeft  judges  and 
lawyers  have  ev«r  confidcred  as  a  law  beyond  all  doubt.     The  laws  of  ho- 
nour are  of  the  most  ancient  standing,  and  certainly  claim  priority  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  inafrauch  as  they  arc  governed  by  the  impulfive  Director 
of^iature,  maimed  by  cultivated  um/nstandingy  ^ndjust  necdfity  r   the  ac- 
tion of  the  paffions,"  (which  it  is  th(f  province  of  genuine  honour  to  regulate 
and  controul),  "  they  arc  fubject  to  no  duplicity,  artifice,  or  cunning;  they 
f>rm  the  tribunal  of  the  heart,  which  allows  of  no  alternative,  no  quibble  ctf  ' 
evaiion,  without  incurring  an  everlasting  stigma  too  intolerable  to  i)bar.— ^ 
On  thefe  laws  are  formed  the  protection  of  all  fecial  intercouri'e,  real  vir- 
tue, fociety,  good  order,  fellow  (hip,  civility,   and,    in  fact,  every  moral 
comfort  ;**  cum  multis  aliisquae  nunc  deCcribere  longum  est.     We  have  cer- 
tainly known  many  cafes,    in  which  the  action  of  the  fiassions  has  pw)duced  a 
violation  of  all  thefe ;  but  we  really  were  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  produc- 
tive of  the  wonderful  effects  here  afcribed  to  it,  and  vte  heartily  thank  our 
author  for  the  important  information ;    in  return  for  which,    we  will  givi; 
.him  this  plain  and  homely,  though  honed  and  lalutary,  advice; — never  moxe 
to  take  ti/i  the/ien';  for,  however  noble  and  generous  his  feelings  may  b«, 
and  we  aflure  him  nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  intentions  than  to  quef- 
tion  Uieir  purity,  or  to  wound  them  in  any  rcfpecl,  he  has  not  the  faculty  of 
fo  dige/iing  his  thoughts,  as  to  give  them  an  intelligible  form,  nor  yet  the 
art  o?  fo  expreiling  his  ideas  as  to  communicate  any  portion  of  them  to  hii 
readers. 

We  (hall  juft  add,  for  his  information,  that  the  profccution  of  a  furgeoB, 

p  who  attends  a  duel  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  ailiftance  to  either  party 

that  may  be  wounded,  monArous  and  barbarous  as  it  appears  to  him,  is  ^ 

wife  provifion  of  the  law,  intended  to  deter  men  from  giving  a  fanction  to 

♦Uie  commiflion  of  murder.     Therefore  it  is  that  every  pcrfon  prefent,  when 

a  mut- 
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a  murder  is  corntnitted,  without  performing  his  duty,  by  doing  his  uiawft 
to  prevent  it,  is'  deeined  a  principal  in  i'uch  murder;  and  where  a  perfcn 
kills  another  in  a  duel,  which  is  murder  in  the  eye  of  the  hiw,  the  fargeoa 
and  feconds  are,  very  confidently  and  properly,  implicated  in  the  guiU. 

Advice  addressed  to  tJie  lozocr  Ranks  of  Society  ;  useful  at  all  Times,  more  cs/tecii^ 
attheFiesent,  By  W.  Burdon,  A.  M.  8vo.  Pp.22».  6d.  Newcaftle, 
printed.     Ofliell,  London.     1803. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moft  fenfible,'beft  written,  and  moft  impreffiveap* 
p^ls  to  good  '  fa  life  againfl  prejudice,  that  was  -ever  addrefled  to  anjr  ik- 
i'cription  of  men.  It  is  repine  with  truly  philofophical  obfervations,  re- 
fictions  found  and  judicious^  and  arguments  that  cannot  be  refuted.  Our 
only  objection  to  it,  is*  that  the  ftylc  and  train  of  reafoning,  are  rather  to6 
good  for  the  perfons  for  whofe  benefit  the  pamphlet  is  expreisiy  written. 
It  will  not  ealily  admit  of  partial  quotations,  or  we  (hoold  be  tempted  to 
extract  very  largely  from  it.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  recommend  it,  moft  ear* 
BeAiy,  to  general  circulation  and  to  general  perufal. 
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An  Irish  Catholic*5  Advice  to  his  Brethren,  hrj)  to  estimate  their  (iresent  Situatiat, 
and  repel  French  Invasion,  Civil  }Vars,  and  Slavery.  By  13enys  Scully,  El'q. 
Barriller  at  Law.  A  new  Edition;  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  a  Member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  avo.  Pf.  lOtt 
M.  N.  Mabon,  Dublin.     Re-printed  in  London.     1S03* 

WE  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  to  the  kindnefs  of  an 
Irilh  cOiTefpondent,  who  affures  us,  that,  though  it  profefs  to  have 
l)een  re-printed  in  London,  to  his  "certain  knowledge"  it  was  printed  and 
toublilhed  in  Dublin.  From  the  fiime  fburce,  we  learn,  that  "  Mr.  ScullyV 
©rethren,  thinking  that  he  had  too  o/;<^/;' avowed  their  real  fentiments,  bought 
up  the  firft  imprclfion,  before  many  copies  had  gone  into  circulation.**  It 
Vras  probably  on  this  account  tliat  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  public  the 
-prefenl  edition,  with  the  notes  and  appendix,  the  objo6t  of  which  are  to 
cxpole  the  falie  lialements,  and  to  detecl  the  fallacies  and  contradiction^  ot 
Mr.  Scully.  So  completely  has  this  been  done  by  the  annotator,  whom 
we  fufped  to  be  the  lame  perfon,  who  wrote  the  able  letter  to  Mr.  Wick- 
hnm,  reviewed  in  our  lall  nximber,  (and  fince,  we  are  happy  to  fay,  re-printed 
In  London,)  that  very  little  is  left  lor  us  to  add  upon  the  lubject.  We  iliall, 
therefore,  bi  iefly  Hate,  that  while  Mr.  SeulJy  exhorts  his  Catholic  brethren 
to  refift  the  French,  of  whom,  Jtnd  of  who.'b  "tyrant**  (Buonaparte),  he 
gives  a  tolerably  juft  character,  he  urges fuch  topics  as  arc  beu  calculated  to  , 
indame  their  minds,  and  to  defeat  the  object  which  he  profelTes  to  havern 
view;  he  alio  panegyrizes  the  Irl'h  rebels,  cads  the  molt  injurious  reficc- 
.  tions  on  his  fovereign,  and  the  moft  able  and  faithful  of  his  fubjects,  and  in* 
volves  himfelf  in  a  mafs  of  abfurd  contradictiohs.  Anndft  al!  his  profeflSoni* 
of  loyalty,  too,  he  propofes  to  his  countrymen,  (p.'G.)  ''to  dlfcufs'thisqucf- 
tion/'  that  i»,  whether  they  fliLill  act  *•  y/iTu  them  or  against  THE^f," 
(the  French)  '*  not  nr.grily  but  calmly,"  Now,  this  is  a  clcaxBdmiffion,  that 
'      -  every 
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cverj  fttbject  has  a  tight  lo  make  his  allegiance  to  &is  Sovereign  a  fubject 
for  doabt^  con ii deration,  and  dvbatt: ;  in  other  words,  that  allegiance  is  not 
a  rfy/y  incumbent  011  th.e  ru'jjci.t,  hat  a  (natter  o(  c/nice.  A  doctrine,  preg- 
imnl  with  irealon  aad  rchJliun,  cinJ  leading,  incviiahly,  to  demolition  and. 
anarchy.  We  pals  nvef  many  olhcr  highly  objectionable  pailages,  and  come 
to  his  mod  indecent  obrervations  on  tiic:  King's  conlcicnlioas  adherence,  up- 
<in  a  Ute  occafion,  to  la's  coronation  oatli. 

'f  It  is  not  to  be  imagined",  fays  Mr.  Scully,  "  diat  a  quihLling  crotcliet  im 
an  oath  will  circumfcribo  the  jufticc  of  llie  beneficent  father  of  his  people,  in 
defpitc  Qf  the  reaioniugs  of  a  Butler  and  a  Newenkam,"  (ail  confuted  by 
the  fupefior  reafoning  of  an  Ireland  and  aREEvts,)  "  that  the  barkings 
oi'a  Duigenan  will  long  outweigh  the  warnings  of  a  provident  Pitt;  that 
the  fables  of  a  Mulgravc"  f  Mr.  Scully's  nam:;  tor  hUhncal facts)  **  will  over- 
balance the  teftimon)  of  a  CornvvallisandaCaftlereagh  ;  that  the  virulence 
of  a  Rcynell  will  overbear  the  authority  of  thole  gneat  names,  Mansfield, 
and  Thurlowj  ^nd  Burke.  In  a  v.ord,  that  the  howl  of  afcendancy  will 
drown  the  calm  voice  of  reafon  and  true  rehgion."  If  there  be  any  meaji-t 
ine  in  this  miferable  rant,  it  is  this  j — lluit  our  graci.»us  Sovereign,  when  he 
refufed  to  accede  to  tlie  plans  propoild  by  his  late  minifters  rei'peding  the 
Irilh  Catholics^  and  the  repeal  of  the  I'cil  L:iw§,  was  influenced  by  the  rea- 
fbnir^s  and  perfuafions  of  the  perlons  horo  mentioned  as  favourable  lo  fucfa 
plans;  when  it  is  notorious  that  iii^i  Mjjcli)'s  determination  was  declared 
long  before  the  opinions  of  moft  of  thole  jorfons  were  publiflied.  •  It  is  a 
fact  not  to  be  contradicted,  that  his  Majefty,  on  this  occafion,  acled  folely 
irora  tlie  didlatts  of  his  ownconfcience;  and  hisdecifion,  as  we  then  thought 
and  faid,  and  as  we  Hill  think  and  fay,  refledcd  equal  honour  on  his  under* 
iiaading  and  his  principles.  Wc  are  at  a  bfs,  therefore^  for  words  to  ex* 
prefs  our  indignation  at^the  audacity  of  a  fubjecl  who  dares  to  atfert  that 
his  MajeHy's  conduct  was  founded  on  *'  a  quibbling  crotchet  in  an  oath,*' 
Such  an  alfertion  might  well  become  a  man  who  regards  an  bath,  as.a  mere 
matter  of  convenience,  to  be  difpenfed  with  whenever  it  inlerpojes  a  baii*' 
to  any  gratification  of  pride  or  of  interell ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  a  Chriltian^- 
who  regards  the  fulemnity  of  an  oath  as  every  true  Chriflian  must,  it  i% 
moll  abominable. 

The  judicious  annolator  well  obferves,  on  this  fubjefl ;  *'  How  mucb  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  our  gracious  Sovereign  cannot  as  eafily  get  rid  of  this 
qoibblcng  crotchet,  as  our  author's  hoeditary  King,  James  II.  when,  in  vio-^ 
lation  of  his  coronation  oath,  he,  under  the  pretence  of  forming  a  brother^ 
hobd  tf  affeciicn,  and  oi  conciliating  religious  difftrences,  attempted  to  eredl  a 
defpotic  government  on  the  ruins  of  our  coafiitution.'^  He  has  extended 
his  communications  on  this offen five  pailageof  Mr.  Scully's  in  the  appendix; 
and,  as  the  paper  there  inferted  contains  lome  ufcful  information,  andmudi 
judicious  rciieclion,  we  fball  infert  the  whole  of  it. 

"  As  there  are  principles  inherent  in  the  Popidi  religion,  hoflile  to  the 
Proteflant  fiate,  wJiich  nave  manifefted  themlclves  at  fundry  timet  in  ail 
alarming  degree,  and  iiuve  endangered  its  exiftence,  coercive  law^  have 
heeo  mado  in  different  reigns^  to  ciieck  its  growth,  and  to  rcArain  its  ex* 
celies. 

*'  The  profped  ofa  Popiih  facoefTor  to  Charles  II.  ratfed  a  general  alariQr 
^d  occafigtied  the  eaaflioeot  of  the  corpocaiion  and  tefiiaws^  which  pafled 
ia  that  king's  rei^ii,  " 

'•'Tbo^ 
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"  The  objev^  of  the  former  is  to  oxclude  Papifts  from  anj  offic2  reialhg 
to  thegoverr.ment  of  anj  city  or  corporation. 

"  The  purport  of  the  latter,  viz,  the  SOth  of  Car.  II.  ch.  2.  is  fttffkrientk 
explained  by  iis  preamb*t^,  "  An  acl  for  the  more  effedtial  preferving  Ibe 
krni^'s  per  on  and  gorernmenl,  by  difabling  Paphls  to  fit  in  eilhef  hottfe  of 
parliament.'^ 

'•"  The  infatuated  condufl  of  king  JaiBC?s;  Winded  with  bigotry/  and  io- 
fianied  with  the  crinjinal  ambition  of  erefting  a  comfplete  fyiiem  of  defpb- 
ttfm  on  the  ruins  of  the  conftitution,  confirmed  all  the  apprehenfioni  of  the 
dangers  arifing  from  a  Pop i lb  king  On  his.  abdieatioYi  then  it  \9b&  per- 
€5er^ed,  tl>a(  muchTrronger  meafure?  than  any  hitherto  Tcforted  to  molt  be 
embraced,  for  fecuring  both  church  and  fiate  againft  this  enemy  to  civii  li- 
berty and  pure  religiom ;  and  that  foraie  fundamental  conftitutionsof  the  realm 
fhoutd  be  adopted,  whicli  ihould  remain  unalterable/  to  fecure  pofterity,  a4 
well  as  the  prefent  time,  againft  the  dangers  of  Popery,  wbich  had  at  Jaft 
y^oTT)  out  the  patience  of  Protcftants,  in  repeated  ftniggles  to  maintain  thdr 
religion  and  liberties. 

•*  From  the  omnipotence  of  parliament,  it  is  impoHiblt*  to  make  tinalfers- 
ble  laws;  for  every  lucceeding  legidature  has  the  pov^er  to  alter  thofe  which 
the  former  had  ena<^cd. 

*•  'I'hough  the  liipreme  poweo  which  is  vefted  in  ih^  king,  cannot  be 
fc(?rained  in  ability,  the  perfon  who  exercife^  it  miay  be  with-holden  by  the 
check  of  confcience. 

"  The  politicians  of  that  day  perceived,  that  they  had  no  way  of  fecoring 
tinallcrably  the  Proteftant  religion,  nor  any  way  of  binding  poflcrity,  btif 
by  binding  the  king,  who,  in  fuccecding  times,  might  fet  himfiklf  againft' 
every  attempt  that  iliould  be  made,  even  by  his  minifters  and  parliament 
to  repeal  the  Proteflant  conftitution,  which  they  then  intended  to  eftablifif 
forever.  They  ftinulated,  therefofe,  with  the  king,  -to  bind  himf^If  in  a 
iblemn  oa(h  at  his  coronation,  to  do  his  utifioft  to  maintain  it:  and  they  re- 
vived, thdt  the  fame  oath,  being  taken  by  every  f oeceeding  monarch,  (boold 
operate  as  a  renovation  of  the  obligation  which  they  wiftied  to  perpetuity  J 
fo  that'Mhatever  alterations  in  religion  future  parliaments  or  minifters  might 
be  inclined  to  make,  the  king  might  find  a  full  cNcufe  and  juftifieation  in 
his  oath,  from  which  no  human  power  can  abfolve  hitn,  for  not  acceding 
to  them, 

*'  That  part  of  his  oath  which  rcfpefls  religion,  is  adrainiftered  tohimbj 
the  archhilhop,  at  his  coronation,  in  the  following  words: 

"  Will  you,  to  the  utmoft  of  your  power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  (he 
*'  true  profcliifm  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  Proteftant  rehgion  eftabliflied  by 
.  *'  law  }  And  will  you  pref'crve  unto  the  biftiops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  anil 
"  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch  rights  and  privileges 
'*  as  hv  law  do,  or  fliall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  ot  them."  The  l»ir 
and  evident  con  ft  rui^ ion  of  this  is,  that  the  king  ftwdl  maintain  the  Protel- 
tant  religii^n,  esfai'tis/nui  by  la^iV,  and  rot  as  shall  or  may  be  established  ly  late ; 
for  when  this  matter  was  under  debate,  forae  members  wifliing  to  give  the 
king  fhe  Ailleft  latitude  to  ian6rion  any  laws^that  may  be  afterwards  pafTtd 
for  niakippj  any  alteration  in  religious  matters,  contended  that  the  paragraph 
IhouUl  he  worded  in  the  la(t  mannet ;  but  the  amendn)^nt  wa*  rejected,  for 
this  re<3ion,  that  tlic  oath  would  be  a  nullity r and  that  the  object  of  it  wouM 
be  d«^teat.ed  if  that  were  admitted.  It  harbeen  faid,  thfit  Ibme  alteratiorts 
hiive^bcen  already  made  in  tht  indulgences  granted  to  Roman  Catholics 

but 
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tufc  there  1$  a  rnaterial  diflerence  between  repealing  the  dTevere  penal  laws, 
and  in  giving  the  Roinan  Catholics  fuch  a  degree  of  political  power,'  a^ 
may  enable  them  to  fubvert  that  conftitution,  to  which  they  have  ever  Ihewn 
a  decided  hoftilitv. 

"  His  Majefty's  determination,  then,  is  founded  on  a  confcientious  adhe- 
rtncc  to  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  it  is  exactly  coincident  with  the  opi- 
lubn  of  the  parliament  that  paffed  it  into  a  law. 

"  Mr.  Scally  makes  light  of  this,  and  calls  it  a  crotchet  in  the  coronation 
oath,  becaufe  he  knows,  that  in  his  chmx:h  it  would  be  eafily  got  rid  of,  by 
an  abfolation  or  a  difpenfatton,  which  his  hereditary  king,  James  II.  had  re- 
coQpfe  to,  when,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  he  was  proceeding  to  overturn  the. 
conftitution  in  church  and  Aate. 

**  A  few  inftances  will  ftiew  how  common  this  practice  is  in  the  R9mini' 
church. 

"  In  the  \  5th  century,  Vladiflaus,  king  of  Hungary,  made  peace  with' 
Anmrath,  the  Turk,  and  they  bound  themfelves  mutually,  to  adhere  to  ib 
by  a  folemn  oath :  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  perfuaded  Wadiilaus  to  violate  it, 
having  aflured  him,  that  no  faith  (liould  be  preferved  with  a  heretic :  and 
he  fent  cardinal  Julian  to  him  with  an  abfolution  from  the  oath.  ' 

"  The  Hungarian  monarch  then  perfidioufly  attacked  the  Turk,  expect- 
ing to  find  him  unprepared,  but  the  latter  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  gain  a  com'^ 
plete  victory  after  a  fevere  conflict,  in  which  Vladiflaus  and  the  Cardinal 
loft  their  liyes. 

"  After  a  war  of  30  years,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  princes 
of  Germany,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Protestant  princes,  in  IS+S, 
and  they  botind  each  other,  by  a  fbleron  oath,  to  the  observance  of  ic ;  but 
the  Po})e  pronounced  the  Qath  to  be  null  and  void,  becaufe  it  was  made  to 
heretics.  \  '  , 

"  When  Staniflaus  lost  the  crown  of  Poland,  in  17W,  by  the  defeat  <it 
Charles  XII.  at  Pultova,  and  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  regained  it,  the; 
Pope  abfol  ved  tlie  Poles  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken' 
to  the  former;  and  Augustus  having  previoufty  taken  an  oath  to  renounce  It 
for  ever;  he  alfo  'obtained  an  abfolution  from  it. 

"  By  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  the  Emperor'l 
and  Lewis  XIV.  it  was  agreed,  that  ihe  Protestants  of  Germany  ftjould  en- 
joy the  fame  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  peace  6f 
Westphalia,  in  1648;  but  the  Pope  having  been  informed  of  it,  wrote  the 
Emperor  an  epistle,  irt  which  he  declared  the  treaty  to  be  null  and  void, 
though  it  had  been  repeatedly  ratified  or  fecured  by  an  oath,,  This  epistle- 
is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  p.  179,  of  the  Briefs  and  Epistles  of  Clement  XL 

'*  On  th*  2d  March,  1790,  Mr.  Fox  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, for  the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  lest  laws.     In  the  codrfe  of 
the  debate,  Mr.  Pitt  faid,  "That  the  point  at  ilFue  plainly  was,  whether 
"  the  houfe  (bould,  or  (hould  not,  at  once  relinqiiifli  thofe  acts  which  had,* 
"  by  the  wtfdom  of  our  ancestors,  ferved  as  a  bulwark  to  the  church,  the. 
"  constitution  of  which  was  fo  connected  and  interwoven  with  the  interests 
"  and  prefervation  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  that  the  former  could 
"  not  be  endangered,  without  hazarding  tthe  fafety  of  the  latter."    "  The 
extent  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman's  principles  went  to  the  admittance* 
of  every  clafsof  di/Tenters  to  a  full  and  complete  equality,  and  even  to  thq 
■ddmittancc  of  them  who  might  conscientious^  think  it  their  duty  to  subvert  the 
established  ckitrth,    Tlie  Right  Hon,  Gentleman's  principles,  .went  not  only 
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to  the  admiiUnce  t>f  Rioman  Ca^hoUcSto  but  Papists^  properly  fo  calkd,-(and 
l>e  obfervecl^  that  ther<;  was  no  ^miA^rial;  distiDction  between  the  two)  the 
If  Uer  acknowledging  the  luprcmacy  of  a  foreign,  tl^ougb  an  ecoledastical 
piince,  who,  accordii:g  to  tiie  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  'wuk  all  tJ^  tklimj^ 
fifiteJtMe,  and  dangerous.  o^^AmoxiA,  \^hich.b^Loj)g^d-to  bb-cjiiurch,  ougkt  not 
tp  be  kept  oi^tol'  tJ^f^mpst  important  and.oiSciai.lituatioas;    be&re  the, 
commillion  of  Ibme  overt-act  against  ih  cpmfituuont.  maniftited  ^  force  tfarm\ 
i^  the  cfi€n  field,  by  which  ihe  p^Ucy  of  pretention  woyld  be  done  a way»  and 
a  dangerous  door  opened  tu  the  itisoluttiidn  rf.tiic  conuituiiqn** 
.  /'  It  is  unaccountable,  and  no  reafon  has  ever  been  afligned,  why  this 
great  flatefman  and  his  party^  chaJ9g«d  their  opinion  on/a  imporlacvt  a-inea- 
lure,  in  the  year  1800.     From  the  year  1792,    t^  the  year   179S,  idl  the, 
^ious^  detatabUy  and  dangerous^  o^imfn^,  thai  hekag  to^hat  cmch,  had  appeaced 
in  trealonable  confpiracies,  and  hy  the  commisjion  ofovrrt'acts  against  the  cmstU 
t^Oofi,  manifested  byfmce  of  arms  jn,  the.  oppt,§^ ;  and  yet,,  .infiead  of  confirm* 
iiig  hiro  in  (he  opinion  which  he  then,pfiojQ^apced  with  (b  much  ener^',  in 
^qiidemning  Mr.  Fox's  niotion,  they  kjeA^  to  have  operated  A)  iironglj  as 
jfK^uccments  to  fan^onc^md  embrace  it^.  tHat  he  reiinquiihed  bia  Htuation, 
becaufe  he  could^not  fuccepdiri  carry  ii^j!the,obj eft  of  it  into  cffed." 
.  Our  Readers  will  recoile^l  onr  reflediqns  on  tbia  (ubjecl  at  die  time ;  when 
V4;,fLeeIy  cenfured  thole  flatelmeny  with  whom,  oh^aimofl  all  Qther  pointy 
wc  had  the  good  fortune  to  agree;,  and  as  fireely  commended  his  Majeity's 
prcfcntminilicrs,  yvith  whom,  on  almoflall  other  points,  we  have  had  tLe 
«&:&fgrtune  to  difagrec.  -  Let  thi^  conduc^i  at  otKe*  fgrve  as  a  proof  of  our 
connneucy  and  independence  ;  syid  £ui  a  complete  antwer  to  tbbfe  Jacobia 
<^)uniniators,  who  have  accufed  us  of  bei^ig  the  m^c»  tools  of  a  party,  and 
ij^f, abject  Oaves  pf a  rajnifler/  , 

One  other  obfcrvation  on  Mr.  Scully's  pamphlet,  and  we  difmifs  it,  %?ve 
|K>pc>  for  ever.  Inp^ge  t^\  fpeakrpg  of  the  Rontanills  ot  Ireland,  he  re- 
prjefcnts  them  as  "  containing^/Mr;^;^m  of  the  population  and  hereditarj 
i^i2,^.of  the  country  :"  which  repreil!^i^tation  extorts  the  following  reooark 
m>m  his  judicious  cenfor. 

"The  Irith'RomaniiU  have  made,  a  conflant  praflice  of  giviBg  an  exag- 
Herated  fiatement  of  tlieir  own  numbers,  and  oi  lellening  that  of  the  Pro- 
t^liants.  It  is  well  known  that  they  fall  (hort  of  three  to  one^  Dr.  Barke, 
R^milU  Titular  liiihop  of  Ollory,  pablilhed  a  book  in  Lalin,  entitled  Hi- 
b^rnia  Duminicana,  in  the  year  1762 ;  and  he  iiaiea,  tbiit  aui  exad  enume- 
ratjpu  wasmade.of  iV  Protcllantit^a^  Papiftfi  of  Ireland^  in  the  year  173 1 « 
iij»4  that  th^re  were,  actually,  at  that  time,  feven  hundred  thousand*  four 
handred  and  fifty-three  Proteftants,  and  one  million,,  thiee  hdndred  and  nine 
ttiuafand  feven  hundred  and  (ixty -eight  Ro^aniiis^-  aiul  i)e  aeknowled^s, 
that  tbie  proportion  on  the  fid^  of  tlic  proteftants  had  very  much  increaJied^ 
Uv  t  ie  operation  of  the  penal 'Code  and  the  charterriehooU,  between  the  years 
1731  and  1762.  By  au  enumeration  made  by  Government  in  1732,  ilap^ 
pleared  that  they  were  in  the  proportion  of  two  and 'a  half  to  one," 

We  dial!  conclude  our  account  of  this  miichievous  paqiphlet,  by  Jayiog. 
Ijefore  our  readers  one  notable  example  of  the  mode,  adopted  by  Mr.  Scully 
for  allaying  the  difcontents  of  his  brethren,  and  exciting  them  to  deeds  oC 
loyalty. 

"  When  they  dwell  upon  the  charms  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  alt 
it  as  a  bellows  to  blow  up  Uie  f})arks  of  difcontent  into  a  bla^e' of  diTafiec-* 
tion ;  when  they  point  at  the  foul  Aigma^  of  unmerited  fufpicion,  which  the 
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{)len»1  code  cafts  upon  your  gentry  and  your  whole  body ;  when  they  adve.  t 
tu  file  acrimony  which  it  i'oliers  in  the  walks  of  private  life ;  when  they  re- 
Uiind  you  of  the  burdenfome  land-tax  which  you  pay— in  diilricts,  wher^  the 
lands  are  (K.-cupied  Ible'y  by  Catliolics ;  at  the  dilcretion  of  veflrics,  front 
ivhich  the  laws  cxclade  you  ;  for  (he  repairs  of  churches,  wiiere  lervice  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  perfo.iried,  and  (hen  not  half  a  doswn  Protcftatits  attend^ 
€md  lor  which  repairs  another,  and  an  ampte,  fund  is  already  appfoprialed 
by  tl>e  law;  when  thc-y'  fpeak  of  the  hazard  to  your  properly,  and  to'lhfc  ad- 
ininiftration  of  equal  juftice,  iilcurred  by  your  difabi'ity  to  frll  the  fituations 
of  llierrfF  and  under  (herifif,  and  all  corporate  offices ;  when  tbey  cail  ymir 
attention  to  your  general  exclufion  froni  profefTional  honours,  frcm  the  dig- 
nified ports  in  the  llate,  and  from  all  Qiare  of  the  legillalure,  whereby  yo'ui* 
public  Ipitit  is  damned,  your  literary  ambition  quenched,  and  your  honell? 
jndttftry  is  bereft  of  its  fair  rewards  in  (he  advancement  of  yourfeives  or  at 
your  childTeny  wheii  all  thofe  fore  topics  are  allembled  and  arrayed  oil  the 
iide  of  your  invaders — fay  to  them  in  a  firm  tobe,  that  ihofe  of  your  torh* 
munlon  who  leel  tho/e  burdens  and  privations  the  -moft  acutely*  and,  both 
,  from  public  and.  pejfonal  motives,  defife  theif  removal  moft  earneftly,  will 
not  c^onfent  to  be  difturbers  of  their  country's  peace ;  that,  above  all,  th^y 
will  not  fcek  redrefs  at  the  expence  of  hoivour,  of  loyalty,  and  of  huma^ 
nity." 

If  ^his  gentleman  be  accuftomed  to  plead  the  caufe  of  bis  clients  at  th6 
bar  with  the  jaw^  ingenuity  and  zeal  which  he  here  difplays  in  pleading  the  . 
caufe  of  loyalty,  it  can  never  be  a  difficult  matter  to  anticipate  the  verdifl 
of  the  Jury  \  ^  . 

^Oisfi-v&tiims  m  a  Ministerial  Fantpklcty  entitled  Cursory  lUmaris  of  a  near  OSser* 
tkrr  u/ton  the  State  of  Parties  dming  the  Administration. of  the  night  Honour  able 
Henry  Addington^  By  an  a*ixious  Spedator.  8voj  Fj*.  44.  2s,  Gin- 
ger. 1803, 
di  hrief  jinswer  4o  a  few  Cursory  Rcmt^fks  Wi  the  present  State  of  Parties^  by  a 
ntar  Observer,     fevo.     Pp.56.     Budd.     1803. 

WE  were  the  Rrft  to  cxpofo  the  fallacies  and  falfhoods  of  that  contempt 
tible  production,  entitled  "  Curfory  Remarks,*' &:c.*  which,  by  the  arts  and 
influoiKc  of  party,  lias  been  foned  through  leveral  editions;  and,  after 
p^)inting  out.  its  leading  defects,  we  expreffeicl  a  hope  that  fome  political 
writer  of  competent  ability  would  undertake  its  complete  analysis.  That 
hope  h,:is  been,  in  a  great'  mcafure,  fulfilled,  by  the  authors  of  the  two 
pamphltHs  b'^fore  us.  The  firll  of  the^e  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom 
the  author  fays ;  •'  It  is  for  me  to  conlider  you  as  you  have  been,  the  great 
trfiniftfcr  of  a  great  peo]i!e !  and  as  you  now  are,  undt^r  Providence,  their 
hope  and  refuge  ih  the  di^y  of  trial  !  Nor  am  I  here  afraid  of  being  charged 
with  flattery ;  as  a  flatcfman,  your  country  knows  that  you  are  above  it-j 
atui  he  w ho  addle'lcs  you  feels  that  lh(.Ve  times  are  no  times  for  compli- 
tuent."  So  fti^l  ILY ; — if  at  any  lime  the  plain,  though  unpalatable,  language 
of  truth,  bo  more  j>articularly  leafbnabl'*,  and  flattery  more  repr«.*henhble, 
than  at  another,  it  is  atr  a  period  big  with  diliiculty  and  tyjth  danger  j— and 
that  the  prefent  is  fuch  a  period  no  man  in  his  I'enfes  will  depy. 
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The  broad  and  bold  aflfertfon  of  the  }^ear  Observer,  rerpe6ling  the  nnqna- 
lified  fupport  promifed  by  the  late  miniflers  to  the  prefent,  is  the  fubjeftof 
XDUcfa  argument  by  both  the  writers  whofe  produdlions  are  before  us.    They 
both  realon  upon  the  improbability  of  fuch  a  promife  being  given  by  fodt 
inen,  and  their  reafoning  is  llrong  and  conclufive.     We,  too,  our  readen 
■will  remember,  took  up  nearly  the  fame  ground^  and,  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  characiers  of  the  individuals  in  quefiion,  did  not  hefitate  to  reproach 
thfe  .  Near  Observer  with  having  advanced  a  palpable  falfhood.     We  have, 
iince  that  time,  made  enquiries  into  the  truth  6^  his  aifevecation,  and  nowr 
xe^^i,from  authmity,  that  he  did  advance  a  Bagrant  and  wicked  falfliood; 
ijo  fuch  promife  ever  having  been  made,  nor  .any  thing  more  than  an  offer 
of  conditional  fupport,  accompanied  by  general  expreflions  of  good- will, 
fuch  as  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  pa(?  between  parties  who  laA  been 
for  years,  and  during  the  moft  critical  times,  in  the  habit  of  ading  together. 
For  the  truth  of  this  fact  we  pledge  the  credit  of  our  work,  and  defy  the 
whole  hofl  of  Mr.  Addington's  friends  and  fupporters,  to  contradid  and 
confute  it.     II  is  needlefs,  therefore,  to  defcend  kom/act  to  probability.   Of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  author  of  the  Observations  remarks:    "This  treaty, 
the  uphappv  offspring  of  the  prefent  miniftry,  conceived  in  imbecility,  car- 
ried in  myftery,  and  brought  forth  prematurely,  was  welcomed  with  frantic 
joy,  and  giddy  exultation  by  the  thoughtlefs  multitude ;  calculated  'ad  cap- 
tandum  vulgus/  it  came  on  the  people  by  furprife,  and  produced  the  defired 
effefl  of  raifing  the  premier's  popularity,  who,  dazzled  by  what  he  favv,and 
flattered  by  wnat  he  heard,  oravely  rcfolved,  'fine  cortice  nare,'  arid,  at 
length,  concluded  the  definitive  treaty/*     But  as  the  Near  Observer  had, 
most  prudently  itmuft  be  confeffed,  declined  all  difcuflionof  the  ^/^ri// of  thefe 
wonderful  fpecimens  of  political  and  diplomatic  Ikill,  the  anxious- spectatff 
follows  his  example.     After  defending  Mr.  Pitt  againlt  the  fal(e  and  frivo- 
lous charges  preferred  againft  him  by  his  contemptible  ailailant,  and  illaf- 
trating  his  various  pofilions  with  fome  humour,  he  concludes  with  remarks,, 
to  the  juliice  of  which  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  accede.     ''As  to  the  Catho* 
lie  quefiion,  the  bug-bear  of  the  fimple,  and  the  (iaiking-horfe  of  the  hypo- 
crite, I  do  not  helitate  to  pronounce  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  dangerous  to 
tlie  liberty  of  tl\e  fubjecl,  or  repugnant  to  the  prefent  principles  of  the  Britiik 
con  It  i  tut  ion  :  this  allertion,  indeed,  I  feel  unnecefl'ary,  when  I  reflect  whe 
have  been  its  fupporters.*'    That  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  whom  he 
here  alludes  aded  from  the  moft  pure  and  upright  motives,  in  their  fupport 
of  this  queftion,  we  have  never  prefumed  to  doubt ;  but  that  the  meafare 
which  they  projected  would  have  produced  a  very  different  eilect  from  that 
which  they  expccled  it  to  produce ;  and  that  it  was  alfo  pregnant  with  dan- 
ger incalculable  to  our  Church  eflablifliment,  we  are  fully  convinced.   And 
we  hope  and  tru ft,  that  fuch  a  queftion  will  never  again  be  agitated.  Should 
it  be  diiculfed,  we  venture  to  predift,  that  its  difcullion  will  occafion  more 
lerious  difi'entions  than  any  which  hav^  prevailed  in  thefe  realms  for  a  cent 
lury  pafl.     We  fuppofe,  it  is  from  the  knowledge  which  the  author  has  of 
.Mr.  Fox's  good  wilhes  to  the  caufe  of  Catholic  emancipation^  that  he  ofers 
that  gentleman  "  the  tribute  of"  his  "  praife,"  and  expreHes  a  wifli  to  fee 
him  again  in  govver !  How  he  can  reconcile  fuch  a  wifh  with  his  condem- 
nation of  that  peace  which  Mr.  Fox  fo  loudly  commended,  we  cannot  Fma- 
ginc.     We  call  upon  him  to  produce,  from  the  whole  of  Mr.  Fox's  parlis- 
mentary  fpeeches,  from  the  year  1789  to  the  prefent  day,  one  fingle  palfege 
which  would  be  offenfivc  fo  Buonaparte ;  and,  we  can  afltire  him,  that  the 
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name  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  rcpotation  of  belonging  to  his  party,  are  fufficient 
to  procure  the  releafeof  any  of  thofe  prifoners  in  France,  who  have  been 
detained  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  in  breacli  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice.  Let  hjra  fay  then.  Is  this  man  a  fit  minister  for  the  Britisk 
XQonarch? 

The  author  of  tlie  *'  Bri^  jlnstver^  reasons  more  clofely,  and  analyses 
more  minutely  than  his  allbciate.  His  defence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  noble 
colleagues,  is  complete;  and  coniiderable  ability  is  difplaycd  in  his  latis-^ 
hi^ovy  mode  of  relcuing  that  upright  statefman  Mr.  Windham  from  the 
ia\fe  charges  of  inconfistency  preferred  against  him  bv  the  Near  Observer. 
We  lament  that  q^ir  limits  will  not  admit  of  an  extract  irom  this  parjt  of  his 
pamphlet.  They  unfortunately  compel  us  to  limit  our  notice  to  two  points, 
on  which  the  Near  Observer  has  particularly  dwelled,  .and  refpecting  which  . 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  We  mean,  the  difpolition  of 
the  country  on  the  acceffion  of  Mr.  Addington  to  the  ministry ;  and  his  pro- 
pofals  for  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Pitt.  The  following  reprelentation  of  the 
first  correfponds  fo  fully  with  our  own  knowledge  ana  oblervalion  on  the  fub- 
jecf,  that  until  we  hear  it  attacked  by  (bmething  more  than  vague  declama- 
tion,  and  ithfupported  alFertion,  until,  in  fliort,  we  lee  \\i^ facts  diiproved  on 
which  it  is  founded,  we  fliall  continue  to  think  it  a/aj/  reprefentation,  and 
feel  ourfclves  warranted  in  arguing  from  it  as  fuch. 

"*You  commence  your  attack  with  a  moil  melancholy  difplay  of  the  cala!- 
mities  and  perils  of  the  country,  when  the  late  minifiers  delivered  in  their 
refignations.    That  we  had  many  difficulties  to  furmount,  and  many  dangers 
to  encounter,  I  am  not  dilpofed  to  deny ;  but  I  never  will  allow  that  the* 
nation  was  exhaufted  with  her  exertions,  or  that  the  "  unhafihy  success^'  (none 
hut  the  Jacobins,  we  (hould  have  fuppofed,  could  have  applied  the  epithet 
^ka/tfiyto  the  success  o(  the  Britifli  arms;  but  the  milapplication,  in  this 
inflance,  evidently  arifes  from  ignorance  and  not  from  disaffection,)  *'  of  our 
ex^ditiws  had  created  the  highest  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
'mar J  and  the  capacity  f  the /ler sons  intrusted  isiith  it"    Thu  waves  ran  high,  and 
the  winds  blew  hard,  but  never  was  there  a  lime  when  the  veHel  of  ftato 
was  more  fea-worthy ;  never  a  period  of  greater  unanimity  or  greater  con- 
fidence in  thofe  who  had  the  dire^ion  of  the  helm.     The  conflant  whinings 
for  peace  of  the  old  oppofition  had  nearly  c,eafed,  or  w^re  totally  difregard- 
ed ;  neither  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  nor  the  facetious  rhetoric  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  could  convince  the  people  of  the  pacific  difpofition,  humanity, 
^nd  truly  Chriflian  virtues,  of  the  ruler  of  the  French  nation.     Look  back 
on  the  proud,  the  haughty  afped  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  beginning,  of  the 
year  1801;   beheld  her  combating,  fingle-handed,  not  Writh  the  gigantic 
i^rength  of  France  alone,  bat  with  the  accumulated  and  united  force  of  all 
the  maritime  power  of  the  weftern  hemifphere,  and  retiring  from  the  con- 
te[l,  not  defeated  and  difgraced,  but  crowned  with  fucc^fs,  and  adorned 
with  the  brightefl  laurels  of  victory.     Dired  your  eyes  to  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  united  kingdom;  the  two  great  councils  of  the  nation  almofl 
unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  the  minilters  and  their  meafures;  a  com- 
merce flouriOiing  beyond  all  example ;  the  monied  interefi  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  great  financier;"  (who  is  to  the  prefent  as  Brobdignag  to 
LilliputJ  **  the  people  fubmitting  to  the  unavoidable  burdens  of  war  with 
content  and  cfaeerfulnefs  ;  fcarcely  a  murmur  wafted  againli  the  throne  and 
government  of  our  auguft  Sovereign,  even  by  the  breath  of  fedition  and  - 
^archy.    At  this  period  Mr.  Addington  came  into  power:  the  refourcet 
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oflhtf  (late,  if  managed  with  ability/'  (and  wiibout  obiltQ^  be  it  ob^rved,n» 
relources  will  prove  adequate  to  the  iupport  of  fucli  a  Un^fm^,  Ujeksi  coa- 
tcft,  as  that  in  Which  we  are,  at  this  Tnoment,  engaged,)  "  being  tully  adcquale 
to  the  great  exertions  required  of  it;  its  fpiritand  ftrength^  if  cQoduad 
with  energy  and  vigour,"  (and^  without  energy  and  vigour,  we  hefitate  not  to 
fay,  a  difgraceful  peace  is  preferable  to  a  war,)  "  btting  amply  fufiicicniio 
carry  us  with  glory  and  honour  through  the  arduous  and  eventfiU  cuoteft  ia 
which  we  were  engaged." 
On  the  fecond  point,  the  propofal  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  refum^  his  ancient  poft 
*  in  the  government,  the  remarks  of  this  writer  are  equally  juit  and  forcible. 
His  premifes  are  (Irong,  and  his  dedudions  clear;  and  the  refufal  of  Mr. 
Pitt  is  placed  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  and  tried  by  the  Qijly  true 
Aandards-^-his  ability,  by  his  confent  on  the  propofed  conditions,  io  reiider 
fervice  to  hi^  country.  It  is  fatisfadorily  proved^  by  fair  reafoning,  thai  he 
could  not  render  fuch  fervice  by  fuch  acquiefcencc.  In  facl,  ^r  Zwaj^lhat 
the  nc^gociation  failed  entirely,  from  the  refolution  of  M^ •  Adding'toi>  not  lo 
admit  into  the  Cabinet  thofe  friend^  of  }fi.t,  Pitt,  on  wbofe  s^dwilCon  Mr. 
Pitt  infifted,  as  the  line  qu^  non  of  his  return  to  office.  And  one  moment*} 
reflection  will  fuffice  to  convince  any  rational  being  of  tlie  ji^ftice  and  rea- 
ff)nableners  of  Mr.  Pitt's  propofition.  If  he  had-  acceded  to  Mr.  Adding* 
ton's  terms,  he  would  have  been  placed  in  a  Qtuation  in  which  no  minillet 
before  him  had  ever  flood,  and  in  which  it  would  have  been  impollible  for 
him  to  a6t  with  benefit  to  the  country,  or  with  honour  to  htmfelf.  Solely 
refpondble,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  for  the  meafi^res  of  Government,  yet 
without  influence,  and  having  but  a  fingle  voice  in  the  Cabinet,  in  which 
thofe  meafures  mufl  originate,  he  might,  and  vfiry  probably  would,  have 
been,  not  unfrequently,  reduced  to  the  degrading  neceility,  of  eitJier  fupport- 
ing  in  the  Houfe,  meafures  which  he, hnd  condemned  in. the  Cabinet,  or  elfc 
of  pubfidy  oppofing  his  colleagues  in  office,  and  thereby  |)n)ducing  dilftn- 
tions  that  mull  have  materially  a^edled  the  public  fervice.  It  was  to  avert 
this  evil,  and  to  render  his  fervices  efTedlive,  that  Mr.  Pitt  (whole  dilin- 
terefted  integrity  has  long  been  i^-overbial,)  refulied  to  come  into  o%e  witih 
out  the  aid  of  colleagues,  whole  talents  hail  Hopd  the  tefl  of  long  experience, 
and  on  whofe  principles  and  cordial  concurrence  h^  could  place  the  firmell 
reliance.  His  condju61,  then,  was  equally  diftinguiflied  by  bono^ir  and  by 
wifdoni ;  and  towring,  like  the  eagle  on  the  cliff,  he  may  look  down  with 
contempt  on  the  weak  efforts  of  the  tnole^ below  to  undermine  the  lofty  ^aoii!* 
»ence  on  which  he  ftands. 

This,  writer  concludes  his  reafonipg  on  this  fubjedl,  wluch  he  manages 
with  great  ability,  with  the  following  roughs  but  fignificant,  remark:  "  Mr, 
Pill  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  refufing  to  a^>  with  Mr.  Addiogton  and 
his  friends,  (o  the  exclufion  of  his  own,  than  a  mechanic  would  be,  ioi  re* 
formpr  to  repair  a  houfe  wiili  .blunt  and-  broken  tools,  when  pew  i\nd  iharp- 
cd^4  d  inffrunients  lay  at  hand,  the  ufe  of  which  was  denied  him.** 

^/^.  Piit  is  mod  ably  dcf^^ndcd  towards  the  clofeof  this  pamphletj  sgaloll 
the  aUaci.s  of  the  minliler's  friends,  for  what,  tliey. ridiculouHy  term  an  in- 
€(»nliJkMicy  of  conduct,  in  {iu)porting  the  peace,  and  in  aitetwards  isikhg 
i\\^.  part  wiiicli  Ik!  did  takf,  \\\  the  ciebate  of  the  23d  of  Jui^e,  on  Mr.  Pat- 
ten's motion  lor  the  ten  ui  re  of  niinifiers;  "though*'  fays  our  author,  "  it 
is  evidfut  to  the  meaneil  capacity,  if  not  totally  blinded  biy  party*prejuilice> 
that  the  two  que  ft  ions  are  not  in  tlui  (malleft  degree  connected,  nor  beaf 
the  llighteil  refcmblapcc  to  ea.ch  oUier.     |Slr,  Pitt  was  of  opiniop  that  great 
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blame  attached  itfelf^o  minifters,  on  account  of  the  meafures  adopted,  and 
the  line  of  conducV porfued^  i^ib^^entiy  to  the de/inil^ve  treaty;  but  he 
did.  not  deem  it  a  fJtoper  iitiie  't6  briilg  forward'  thof^.  charges  and  sicufa- 
tions.      He  did  not  wifh  to  interrttpt,  with  long  difquifitions  of  paft  tranf-' 
actions,  the  great  and  irapwrtant^uliners,  v^'hich  demanded  the  whole  atten- 
tion  of  Parliament.     He  thought  the  country  in  lb  immbient  a  fiate  of  dan- 
ger, I  hat  every  confideration  ought  to  be  poftponcd  to  its  defence. 
.    "   Xbd  new  pppofition  agreed  with. Mr,  Pitt,  th:it the conduv^liof  minivers 
flefervccl  cenfure  and  reprobation;  but  as  to  the  time,  they  ciitfAireth     Mr. 
Windham  thought  their  mifconducl  ib  flagrant,  thai  no  object  could  be  of 
greater  cohfequence,  than  for  Parliamenf  to  difavow  any  Ibare  in  the  hu» 
roili^ting  and  difgraceful  fubmillioris  ofadininiftration.    It  was  hoped  that 
his  Majelly,  perceiving  that  his  prefent  fervants  did  not  merit  the  eftccm, 
nor  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  (o  re- 
ipovc  tliera  from  his  councils."   He  then  expofes  the  falfehood  of  thofe  who 
Vtfilh    to  promote  a  difunion  betweea  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  and 
clearly  proves,  that  the  only  ground  on  which  they  difTcred,  the  peace,  Ji?e- 
fng  removed,  there  are  a  pcrfecl  conformity  of  principle,  and  concurrence 
of  fentiraeht,  between  thefe  eminent flatefmen.     His  concluding  reflexions 
breathe  a  true  Britifls  fpirit,  fucb  as  animated  tlie  nob'e  breafts  of  our  fore- 
fathers, \ 
'*  Great  and  magnanimous  minds  fife  not  agitated  arid  diflurbed  by  the* 
I6w  and  envious  pal  lions,  which  occupy  the,  thoughts^  and  def?roy  the  quiet. 
of  fhofe  grovelling  politiciahs,  whofe  views,  and  who(jp  willies,  e>:ten(3  no. 
farttver  thaYj  themlelves ;  the  litmoil  fcope  of  whole  ambition  is  to  preferve 
their  places,  who  conlider  a  refufal  to  concur  in  their  opinions  as  a  perfonal 
affront  and  injury,    An  enlightened  and  truly  liberal  (latefman  looks  vvitK 
admiration  on  thofe  who  have  the  cpurage  and  fortitude  to  avow  and  main- 
fain  their  principles;  he  knows  and  feels  the  value  of  bold,  upright,  dif- 
interefled  councils;  he  felecls  his  aflbciates  in  office,  not  Jor  their  re^dy 
affent  and  compliance,  but  for  tlicir  abilities,  talents,  and  manly  principles ; 
he  requires  not  paralites,  but  friends,  not  inefficient  placemen,  but  able  and 
independent  coadjutors. 

*'  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice;  we  are  encircled  with  perils  and 
daiigers.  *  tVhilfl  it  is  yet  in  the  po.wer  of  human  exertion  to  fave.us,  before 
the  fun  of  Bi*itain's  glory  fets  for  ever,  let  no  fuggeftion  of  mortified  ambi- 
tion, no  effort  of  dilappointed  malice,  prevent  us  from  employing,  under 
the  ablefl  controul  and  direflien,  thofe  means  which  providence  has  given 
us,  to  protect  and  fecure  our  happinefs  and  independence. 

"I  vvill  not  defpair;  I  have  Hill  a  hope,  that,  under  better  aufpices  we 
may  again  emerge  from  the  troubled  fea  of  calamity  and  difgrace;  wheii 
conceffion  ajid  fubmiflion.are  no  longer  the  firll  articles  of  the  minifterfal 
(:reedr  The  feafon  may  again  approach,  when  Britons  ftiall  aljandon  the 
daftardly  and  degrading  love  of  peace,  though  purchafed  with  infamy  anj  • 
difhonour;  when  defiance;  the  ancient  cKaraderifiic  of  the  Britifb  nation, 
fbali  b&infertedin  letters  of  blood  on  our  triumphant  banners." 

This  is  the  language  of  genuine  patriotifm,  alike  remote  fromihe  vyhihe 
#f  f)Copltancyi  or  the  howl  of  laclion. 
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Gilford's  Examinatitm,  ^c, 
{Concluded  from  p.  5113O, 

MR.  GIFFORD  commences  hU  '*  examination"  with  tranfcribing  a 
pafiTage  from  his  epiftle  to  the  notorious  Peter  Pindar ;  from  which 
it  appears,  tliat  he  was  fully  apprifed  af  the  treatment  he  was  to  receive  ; 
of  which,  to  do  bimjulltce,  he  evinced  a  ca^^lidSn^h  furiously  bordering  on 
contempt. 

After  noticing  the  *'  hatred  and  malignity  in  which  the  Critical  Revievf 
has  grown  up,**  (grown  down',  we  think,  would  be  a  properer  term,)  he 
gives  fome  laughable  inftances  of  the  con  traditions,  to  wnich  intereft,  or 
terror  in  the  proprietor,  has  given  bifth ;  one  of  which  we  (ball  fele61. 

"  When  the  Purfaits  of  Literature  firft  appeared,  it  was  reviewed  fome-r 
what  like  the  Tranflation  of  Juvenal.  The  author  was  infulted  with  the 
groffeft  terms,  and  confident  predidlions  were  made  that  the  work  would 
fall  into  immediate  negle6l:  fo  ignorant  indeed,  and  fo  impudent  were 
the  ftridutes  on  it,  that  they  were  generally  believed  to  proceed  from  the 
pen  of  Peter ;  this  at  leaft  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  they  were  truly 
worthy  ©f  him.  What  is  the  rdfult?  that  work,  the  memory  of  which  was 
to  expire,  before  the  ink  that  marked  its  condemnation  was  dry,  has  been 
ridng  in  reputation,  from  its  fird  appearance ;  and,  having  reached  the 
twelfth  edition,  has  juft  compelled  the  Critical  Reviewers,  who  have  aft 
the  faving  cuiming  of  fbolifli  knaves,  to  chaunt  a  palinodia :  and  now  if  is 
that  "  popular  work,*'  that  *^  favourite  work  ;**  prefently  it  will  be  that 
"  admirable  work!" 

All  this  is  very  good ;  but  we  are  furprifed  that  Mr.  G.  did  not  take 
occafion  to  obferve  that  their  praife  wasas  ridiculous  as  their  cenfure,  and 
Had  nearly  as  much  claim. to  forefight.  The  Purfuits  of  Literature,  we 
fee,  was  a  contemptible  and  (hort-lived  performance;  but  a  work,  written 
in  profcfled  imitation  of  it,  called  the  Millenium,  or  fome  fuoh  name,  was, 
accbrdh^g  to  thefe  fagacious  *'  gentlemen,"  a  treafure  indeed !  In  poetry^ 
in  learning,  in  extent  of  reading,  in  felicity  of  quotation,  it  infinitely  fur- 
pafled  the  former,  and  *'  would  be  read  and  admired  when  that  was  for- 
gotten."    Did  any  of  our  readers  ever  fee  or  hear  of  fuch  a  work  ? 

The  Critical  Reviewers  charge  Mr.  G.  with  picking  the  pockets  of  his 
fubfcribers.  To  fuch  an  acculalion,  which  could  only  originate  in  the 
low  malice  of  the  Bavian  mentioned  in  our  la(l,  it  ieems  ftrange  that  the 
ftanflator  (hould  think  it  neceiTary  to  reply.  He  has  done  it,  however, 
and  fo  fully  and  triumphantly,  that  his  miferable  enemy  has  flunk  abafhtd 
from  the  repetition,  and  preserved  a  trembling  filence  on  Mr.  G*s,  "  dif- 
bonefly." 

In  a  long  and  entertaining  note  on  the  fubjefl  of  the  16th  fatire,  Mr.  G. 
c&fually  obferves,  «*  Dodwele,  we  fee,  hefi tales  to  attribute  it  to  Juvenal  j 
and  indeed  the  old  fcholiaft  fays,  that,  in  his  time,  x^^^ny  thought  it  to-be  the 
work  of  a  different  hand."  The  Critical  Reviewers,  with  a  noble  difregard 
of  truth,  and  an  ignorance  furpaffing  belief,  make  Mr.  G.  fay,  tha.t  it  was 
**  the  work  of  an  old  fcholiaft ;"  and  they  proceed  to  infult  him  upon  their 
O^n  flupid  or  malicious  perveriion  of  his  words !  With  regard  to  the 
•  - '        question 
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|QcfI!oD  itfcIC  the  authenticity  of  the  fatire,  they  appear  as  unable  to  de- 
tide  \t,  as  a  child  in  lead in^-li rings!  Indeed,  though  ihe  matter  has  been 
igitated  by  every  editor  of  Juvenal  ibr  thefe  fifteen  hundred  years,  ihefe 
'  fagacious  annotators"  never  heard  of  it  before !  What  (hall  we  fav  ? 
Does  Mr.  P.  like  his  aflbciate  Peter,  grope  for  information  in  a  night- 
rellar  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  critics  through  their  thirty  or  forty 
pages.oC  rancorous  a bu(e;  this  is  done  by  the  tranjTator,  who  produces,  as 
he  proceeds,  fuch  damnioj^  proofs  of  their  ignorance,  n>alic«,  and,  what  we 
truft  never  Haiped  the  pag^  of  any  Review  but  the  Critical,  bare-faced 
forgeries,  as  mull  forever  ruin  them  in  the  ew  of  every  honelt  man,  if 
Hiere  be  yet  one  of  that  delcription  who  condelcends  to  intcrelt  hirolelf  in 
their  reputation." 

In  the  tranllation  which  is  read  under*  the  name  of  Dryden's,  there  are, 
it  is  confeiFed,  maiiy  inadvertencies,  but  envy  her felf,  we  believe,  could 
find  but  one  palTage  that  is  downright  nonfenie.  This — by  an  alacrity  in 
blondering,  peculiar  to  coxcombical  pretenders  to  literature,  the(e  unhappy 
crilics  have  (eledted  as  a  fpeciraen  of  "  corredlnefe !"  p.  24-.  This  is 
pleafantly  touched  upon  by  Mr.  G. 

We  fele^l  the  next  paragraph,  becaufe  it  agrees  with  our  own  fentiments 
on  the  fubjed.  We  wifh,  indeed,  the  principle  which  the  traullator  lays 
down^  were  uoiverfally  aded  upon. 

*'  There's  poor  Corvinus,  of  patrician  flock. 
Tends,  for  a  groat  a  day,  a  grazier's  flock ; 
Tufti,  I  can  buy  'em  all ;  &c. 

"  In  this  impure  jargon  fpeaks  the  frecdman  of  Mr.  GiflTord. — We  in- 
voke the  maites  ofPh^drus,  for  power  to  charm  our  grovelling  verfifter  ii.t^ 
a  perfualion  that  the  language  of  emancipated  flavery  is  not  ncceiliirilv  dif- 
gufting."     Crit.  Rev.  p.  191. 

"  This,  I  doubt  not,  was  thought  very  clever  by  Mr.  Hamilton  * ;  but 
fee  on  what  fallacious  foundations  one  fool  builds  up  the  reputation  of 
another! 

"  Becaufe  Phaedrus, — where  did  the  critic  hear  of  his  name? — a  man  of 
modelly  and  learning,  celebrated  for  the  uncommon  elegance  of  his  fiyle, 
and  (he  ingenuity  of  his  apologues,  was  a  freedman,  therefore  his  manes 
mud  be  invoked  to  prove  that  the  language  of  emancipated  (lavery  is  not 
neceflkrily  difgufling.  Graoious  powers!  to  what  a  de(picable  pitch  of 
barbarifm  muft  that  country  be  reduced,  where  fuch  ineffable  liupidityas 
this  is  fuftered  to  pafs  for  criticifm  ! 

"  It  was  this^  among  many  other  paflagcs,  that  induced  my  fiiends  to 
diflTuade  me  from  noticing  what  v/ould  only  excite  a  momentary  contempt 
by  its  rancour,  or  commiferation  by  its  folly,  and  be  forgotten  for  ever. 
That  it  would  fo,  is  certain :  nay,  it  is  already  forgotten  ;  and  this  confider- 
ation  alone  determined  me  to  drag  it  forward  once  more  to  notice.     It  is 


*'  *  I  fhould  not  have  condescended  to  notice  this  man,  if  he  had  con- 
tented himfelf  with  being  the  vehicle  of  his  agent's  ribaldry :  but  when  he 
comes  tbfward  (as  I  kntrw  he  does)  and  infills  on  its  being  admired,  he  mult 
not  ejcpedt  either  his  ignorance  oy  his  infignificance  to  Icrecn  hiui  from  the 
bih  of  contempt,'*. 

not 
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not  for  the  true  interefts  of  literature^  that  obtruiive  and  m^licioQs  bfadb^ 
heads  (liould  be  forgotten: — they  (bould  be  gibbetted  for  the  fcorn  ofinfe 
men,  and  the  terror  of  fools.  This  has  been  always  my  opinion,  and  \n^ 
joice  when  a  name,  whofe  impotence  woukl  pot  have  preferved  its  nsc^n 
ijpom  oblivion  for  a  day^  is  fnatched  from  tlie  gulph,  and  bnng  aloft  Uter* 
Torem,  Were  this  to  be  more  frequently  done,  we  A^ould  have  fevi%ria^ 
pertinent  fcribblers,  and  no  Critical  Reviews. 

''  I  return  from  the  digreltion  into  which  tlie  ftupid  aiuilogy  attempted 
to  be  made  out  between  the  rude  and  unmannerly  ,gabble  of  tbe  ignorant* 
infuLent>  and  boairful  upflart  of  Juvenal,  and  fche  refined  langu^e  of  tbe 
modefl  Phxdsus  feduced  me ;  his  manes,  I  trud,  will  be  henceibrth  left  to 
their  repofe:  if  the  Critic  haVe  any  farther  invocations  to  make  on  tiat 
fubjcd,  Piautus,  or  Terence,  or  at  worft  Horace,  may  fenre  his  turn.** 

Tiie  beginning  of  the  fecond  fatire : 

*'  Ultra  Sauromatas  fugere  hinc  libet,  fcc,** 

is  thus  tranHated. 

"  O  for  on  eagle's  wings !  for  I  could  fly 
f  o  the  bleak  regions  ot  the  polar  fky,  &c." 

.  Thi«  the  Critical  Reviewers  Aigmatize  as  an  "  unfortunate  commeiice- 
jioent,"  exhibiting  marks  of  "  uncommon  careleflnefs.*'  Mr.  G.  (imply 
replies,  that  he  capnot  difcover  them.     We  believe  him. 

Ih  p.  47,  .the  Critics  ivy,  *' tliat  the  fingle  word  Jioscere  fwellswn  the 
trantlaiion  into  two  lines."  Mr.  G.  obferves,  with  proper  indignation. 
••  Poscere  is  literally  tranflated  into  *.^eg  a  w^/^two  words  infiead  of  '  two 
lines!'  Ah,  Sir! — but  to  be  ferious;  if  you  are  not-lHe  laft  of  fools  j^otrmuit 
l)e  t!)e  firft  of  ]u;aves.  I  believe  in  my  confcience  that  you  are  both  ;  az^ 
am  fomelimes  lorry  that  I  ever  dirtied  my  fingers  with  you." 

Wc  formerly  noticed  the  ignorance  of  the  C.  R.  in  their  tranflatton  of 
the  pafTage  Lectus  nat  CoJrp;  and  were  plea.led  to  lee  tliat  this  fpecimT;n  of 
their  capacity  for  the  trade  they  have  taken  up,  had  not  efcaped  the  la;h  of 
Mr.  G.  In  a  word,  we  believe  with  him,  that  there  is  not  a  fchoqi-boy  in 
the  kingdom^'lo  grol'sly  uninformed  of  the  nature  of  the  Latin  language,  as 
tJiis  iell-eledcd  *»  tribunal"  of  critics. 

In  the  conrfe  of  his  examination,  Mr.  G.  obferves,  that  his  objedt  is  not 
to  defend  hi«  tranllation,  in  wliich  he  confefles  he  lees  much  to  amend,  but 
to  (hew  the  incompetence  of  the-critics; — this,  after  a  careful  review  of 
bis  firiftures,  we  fcruple  not  to  alBrm  he  has  dene  in  every  inflaAce;  and 
exhibitofl  I'uch  proofs  of  falfchood,  forgtry,  ignorance,  and  (Ictra6ti6n,  in  their 
remarks,  as  muil  expofe  tlie  writers,  (liOHld  they  unfortunately  be  difcovered, 
to  "  boundlefs  deriiion"  and  contempt. 

Borrowing  a  bafbrd  kind  of  courage  from  the  imaginary  gloom  of  their 
Jiiding- place,  the  "  genllemeji/*  as  Mr.  G.  calls  them,  have  ventured  a  reply 
to  his  manly  and  open-cluirge ! — and  fuch  a  reply !— r^fuch  a  Itruggle  be> 
twecn  fury  and  detedion  ;  iuch  a  ridiculous  jumble  ot  terror  and  defiance, 
51s  nevenr/  di^Taccd  the  arn.ils  of  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  or  even  thofir 
of  the  Critical  Rcvkjw.  We  fhall  "  difmiiW"  it  with  that  brevity  which  its 
folly  merits,  leaving  Mr.  G.  to  "  anatomife"  it  more  at  large. 

Kir.  G.  accul'es  them  of  forgery  in  numerous  inftances ;  they  venture  to 
reply  but  to  one,  and  in  that  one  they  ar^  again  guilty  of  fallehood  !  In 
their  firft  attack  they  were  wicked  witii  fomc  i'pirit;  tbcy  are  now  pitifully 

funk, 
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^iink,  and  I^L];u}vr  tg  fueak  out  of  Uieir  guilt,  by  joining  meannefi  to  their 
^iHer  crimes, 

"  Mr.  Ci."  fay  they,  p.  338,  ^  accufes  us  of  intentionally  dteril?g  hne«* 
We  tiius  vindicate  our  good  faith!!!'*  This  vindication  is  worth  the 
leader's  notion.     "Jri  pitge  j7  of  ihe  tranllation,  theie  words  occur: 

"  Why  wait  they,  /  ^ 

Do  we  NOW."  \ 

'    Here,  to  fcreen  their  turpitude,  the  pafiage  is  again  falfified :  ilje  wordl*    k 
are: 

Why  wait  tliey. 
Do  they  not. 
If^he  readier  fees  the  "  honeft"  motive  for  this  new  fophistication. 
'•  The  inadvertence/'  they  continue,  "  of  our  amanuenlis^  or  celerity  of 
ihe  compoiitor,  in  page  322,  of  our  Rev.  has  iiiierted  X 

4t  Why  wait  tor. 
Do  we  «o/.^' 

N^qth4i>g«  we  vviH  venture  to  aflirm,  was  ^ver  more  untrue  than  this  poor* 
fv^bteriuge ;  for  though  nope  can  be  more  feniible  th^u  uurlelves  ot  the 
verbal  inaccuracies  to  which  a  periodical  publication  hke  this  is  expofed, 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  (begging  the  ciitic's  pardon)  tiian  that  the 
variation  in  the  preljent  caje  was  the  eHJicl  of  defigri;  and  we  n^ay  add,  of 
^  very  ua worthy  defigj)  too.     The  word  t^ey  h  twice  (not  once  only,  as  is 
l^ere  faUely  infinuj^ted)  changed  into  zu^,  but  the  w  of  that,  and  every  other 
word  in  the  two  lines,  beginiung  with  the  lame  letter,  is  most  cartfully  le-' 
paratcd    from   the  rest,  and  printed   in  a  differmt  character!    Would  an 
"  amanucntis,"'or  a  "  compolitor^'do  this?  he,  *'  gentlemen!"  "  tlie  trick 
is  rank.''     And  thus  they  "  vindicate  iheir  good  faith,"  in^'the  first  in- 
stance I 

But  it  {ieA\t\%  "  their  readers  will  perceive  that  (hey  had  not  the  slighe-.t 
hUhsi^Xjo  the  words  wu,  p.  339."  If  they  "  ptirceive"  this,  they  arc  irjly 
worthy  of  the  Critical  ReviewerSj,  who  kindly  took  the  pains,  not  only  to. 
infert  the  words  in  the  text,  but  to  print  their  initial  letters  in  italics^  ibr-  (he 
*'  hQneil*'  purpqle  of  ridiculix)g  the  alliteration  which  themielves  pro-» 
•  duged. 

Again,  *'  Mr,  Q.  aderts  w'ith  becoming  veracity^  that  (by  oitf  own  confession  !} 
to  oae  edition  our  knoavlecige  was  confined  ;*' — it  (hould  be  our  ignorance :— ^ 
*»'  but  we  wereiaccomg^nied  not  only  by  Ruperti,  but  by  all  Ae  princips^^ 
editors  of  Juvenal !  ! !"  p.  338.  We  bc^g  leave  to  offer  our  humb!c  cruw 
gratulations  on  the  notable  ufe  here  made  of  «//  thole  editors!  but  doesi 
Mr.  G.  really  fay  that  their  ignorance  was  confined  to  one  edition? — il  is 
,  feldom  fafe  to  take  their  word,  and  we  (hall  therefore  conlult  the  work 
itfelf.     . 

In  p.  1S9,  they  bring  a  pafTage  from  the  commoneft  and  worll  edition  of 
Henninius.    To  this,  which  is  their  firil  quotation,  they  fuUjojn,  ♦*  andei[         , 
.  •       the  Ihadow  of  a  note,"  that  "  this  editicniviil  su/t/ihy  their  fatwe  quofatums*^ 

In  p.  326,  tliey  are  pleafed  to  fay,  "  that  Mr.  G.  following  Britannicus, 

^     ifc.  prefers  miranti  to  miraadis*'    To  this  he  replies,-— certainly  more  ta 

^xpole  the  afRsctation  of  (uch  wretched  quacks,  than  to  give  any  iroporl- 

?ince  to  the  paflkge,  "  What  does  the  critic  (ftill  taking  Iwra  for  Mr.  Par- 

(Qnns)knewof  Bt'kannicus?  J  will.iiakc  my  credit  with  the  worlds  that  he 

iievef 
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never  (aw  his  edi lion  of  JovetiaU  and. cannot  tell  at  this  moment  wfaatitt 
text  contains !  H^  read  in  the  notes  to  my  tranflation  (which  is  ail  Ik 
knows  of  the  matter,)  that  Bcitannicus  had^juftly  explained  niniDtt;  aaj 
on  this  he  fets  up  for  a  judge,  for  (both !  and  with  no  other  edition  tiun 
'  that  of  Henninius  before  him,  (this  he  confeiFes,)  pretends  to  tell  tlie  reader 
what,  and  whom  I  followed  1  < 

It  now  appears  that  Mr,  G.  docs  not,  as  they  fay,  affirm  that  the  "  critic's 
knowledge  was  confined  to  one  edition/'  but  that  they  had,  by  their  owa 
poiifeiHon,  only  that  of  Henninius  itefore  them,  when  they  made  their  quota- 
tions: and,  indeed,  it  might  feem  a  little  improbable  to  a  man  o^  plain 
ienfe,  that  a  "  body*'  of  Reviewers,  "  with  all  the  principal  editors  in  (heir 
company,"  (p.  338.)  (liould  borrow  from  the  mofl  incorred  that  ever  ap- 
peared !  Otthis,  we  believe,  they  knew  nothing, — but  thus  in  the  fecood 
milance  "  they  vindicate  their  veracity  !'*  ^ 

The  critics  attempt  no  farther  reply ; — not  a  word  of  their  tgnorance  inr 
miilaking  the  noblell  terms  in  the  Engli(h  language  for"  nov^elties  imported 
by  Mr.  Gi  (ford;  "not  a  fy  liable  of  their  infamy  in  cfuoting  paffages  from 
the  f  aviad,  and  pretending  they  were  taken  from  the  tranilation  of  Jutc- 
ral !  On  thefe,  and  fifty  other  charges,  they  preferve  a  guarded  filence; 
but  in  vain, — the  I'uera  saijita  manet,  and  while  the  Critical  Review  exiUs, 
will  be  remembered  to  their  utter  (hame  and  difgrace. 

We  have  but  one  word  more.  The  charadter  of  Bruce,  they  hy, 
(p.  339.)  "  requires  from  us  no  fupport."  This  is  fortunate;  for  never  was 
there  a  fet  of  blockheads  fo  little  qualified  to  give  it.  We  ufe  the  word 
without  ceremony ;  for  we  are  nettled  to  fee  the  noble  trade  of  criticifm 
profaned  to' the  purpofes  of  malice  by  every  pert  pretender  who  can  creep 
into  this  prollitutcd  Review.  Mr.  G.  had  {[\Qyfn,  beyond  fhe  fiossihility  if 
cavil,  that  in  their  Boasted  remarks  on  Abdollatiph,  they  did  not  underftand, 
and  could  not  conftrue,  a  line  which  they  quoted  from  Juvenal.  It  will 
fcarcely  be  believed,  that  the  reply  to  thiu  accufation  of  thegrolFelt  fiupidity, 
Hiould  be  tru/ied  to  the  fame  poor  inefficient  creature  who  committed  the 
blunder!  and  that  to  juftif)'  himfelf,  this  innocent  (hould  produce  a  fecood 
paffage  from  the  fame  fatire,  of  which  he  is  equally  ignorant  with  the  firft, 
and  of  which  the  fenfe  is  the  direct  reverse  of  what  he  maintains  it  to  be! 
What  is  Mr.  Hamilton  about?  In  the  review  of  Mr.  G's.  Juvenal,  we 
find  the  words  ne  sutor  ultra  crehidani,  frequently  repeated  with  great  fclf* 
complacency.  We  have  looked  into  the  dictionary  for  their  meaning,  and 
find  it  to  be,  "  Let  not  the  miliar  go  beyond  his  tolUdish/'  The  hint  is  not  amifs, 
and  we  think  he  might  apply  it  with  effect  to  one,  at  leafi,  o^'his  **  fociety 
of  gentlemen  !" 
The  pailage  is, 

Scd  qui  mordere  cadaver 
Suftinuit,  nil  unquam  hac  carne  libcntius  edit. 

Sat.  XV. 

"  This,"  they  fay,—"  and  the  aflertion  mud  excite  boundless  dertsiwr-^ 
"  has  no  relation  to  the  man  who  caaic  firlt  or  laft,  but  is  a  diltincl  and  «#- 
ifl/f'i/ (where  did  the  critics  picH  up  thLs  word?)  Qblervation,  cxpofing  the 
jferocious  greedinefs  of  thofe  whom  lue  muft.  Hill  denominate  cannibals," 
(p.  TS9,)  Fallc  and  abfurd  in  every  part!  Who,  after  peruiing  fuch 
trafli,  which  is  too  ftupid  for  an  anfwer,  will  not  be  inclined  to  think  with 
Mr.  G.  that  «  the  critic  who  talks  fo  flippantly  of  Juveual,  never  read  ibe 

fadre 
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fttire  firom  which  be  quotes^  and  is  ridiculoafly  ignorant  of  its  purport  and 
deiign  ?^  Exam.  p.  70. 

Fearfal  of  a  reply,  the  critics  attempt  to  intimidate  Mr.  G.  They 
^reaten,  after  having  "  flayed/'  to  **  difTecf'  him,  and  in  another  place,  to 
*'  overpower  him  with  innumerable  (labs  1"  TbeCe  proceedings,  (o  much 
in  the  fpirit  of  genuine  criticifm,  do  the  ''  gentlemen*'  infinite  honour ;  they 
wrill,  however,  mil  of  their  efiect.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  G*s.  deiigns, 
but  we  are  no  Grangers  to  his  difpofition.  Th^  bullying  of  a  coward  is 
with  him  an  irreiiftible  objed  of  laughter;  and  tlie  anfwer  which  the  futile 
malice  of  the  critics  might  have  failed  to  provoke,  will  undoubtedly  be 
^icited  by  the  affeded  magnanimity  of  their  threats. 

The  concluding  paflage  of  this  egregious  review  diverted  us  not  a  little 
by  its  exceiiive  iolly.  Mr.  G.  who,  let  his  name  fairiy  and  openly  tohia 
examination,  exprefles  a  wifh  that  his  anonymous  flanderer  would  unmatkv 
To  this  the  reply,  which  mufl  have  been  didated  by  the  genius  of  abfur*- 
dity,  is,  **  the  duties  of  iituation  forbid  u$  to  tmmask.  His  guilty  cowardice, 
tkarrf9re/*''^vfe,  pray  our  readers  to  obkrve  this  thirefwe, — "  biuflers  moft 
heroically,  he  is  secure!! T*  This  is  logic  with  a  vengeance.  Mr.  G.  can- 
not fee  his  enemy,  therefire  he  is  fecure  I  He  oppofes  his  own  name  to  an 
anonymoas  antagoniA,  who  refufes  to  **  unmalk,"  therefore  he  is  a  coward ! 
O  te,  Bolane !  we  pity  thee  much ;  but  we  pity  thy  readers  iliil  more,  aitd 
Mr.  Hamilton  moil  of  all. 

Defence  of  Jofm  Reeves,  Esq,  against  the  Calumnious  Attacks  of  the  Montfil^ 

Mhgnzine, 

TO  THE  EDITOR 

IT  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  controverfy  with  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  prefent  month,  which  contains  an 
adedcd  difplay  of  the  life,  principles,  and  death,  of  the  late  Jofeph  Ritfoii 
of  Gray's  Inn,  conveyancer;  but  as  the  publillier  of  that  work,  and  his 
partifans,  feduloufly  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  it  is  now  con* 
dud^d  on  truly  loyal  and  conflitutional  principles,  and  that  the  moral  tc&'i* 
tude  €if£  their  minds  will  not  now  allow  them  on  any  account  to  admit  any  of 
the  dodrines  of  the  new  philofophy  to  be  inferted  and  propagated  in  it:  I 
am  induced  to  caution  the. public  in  that  refped,  and  to  requeii  them  not  to 
give  implicit  credence  to  the  alfertions  of  the  publiOier  or  editors  of  that 
Magazine;  for  it  is  evident,  notwith Handing  the  high  character  they  have 
aflfumed,  for  the  Aeffectihility  of  their  natiire,  tnat  they  are  w?u  actuated  by 
the  fame  principles  and  motives  which  gave  rife  to  its  e(labliQiment,  or  that 
they  are  influenced  by  a  moft  malignant  fpirit.     This  is  not  too  heavy  a 
charge  agaipst  alwork,  which,  while  it  proiefles  to  be  the  obituary  of  de- 
parted merit,  is  in  reality  the  stigmatifer  of  living  worth :.  nor  is  it  necenfary 
to  do  more  to  bring  home  this  charge  to  the  work  in  question,  than  to  pre- 
fent the  public  with  a  fliort  extrad  from  the  life  and  charader  of  Mr.  H^t- 
ion  above  alluded  to. 

"  The  admirable  fincerity  of  his  charader  wasi  alfo  (litwn  in  many  other 
particulars. — Having  amply  ftudied  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  on  principle  an  enemy  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  houfc  of  Hanover; 
and,  without  any  prejudices  of  education  to  ur^e  him,  became  a  Jacobite 
from  reaibning,  at  a  time  when  the  race  of  Jacobites,  by  defcenl,  was 
nearly  extind  in  this  country.— This  unfortunate  iingularit^-  he  however 
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difcarck^  abool  Ihd  period  of  the  Freuck  revoltt*fon>  and- f  HI  liis  dea(li(»» 
mained  firmly  attuchtid  to  the  princip.es  of  republicahifin, — Air.  Ritfonjnr-^ 
chaffed,  tfbout  the  year  1785,  the  ofiicd  of  high  baiiifF  of  the  liberties  Qltbe 
Savor,  in  tills  fiiuatitm  it  was 'his  fingokir  tr*nune  to  be  coJ9necie<i  wilk 
Mr.  k-eevesv  the  notonoas  leatter  of  Mc  afoc'utti&a for  tncmtft^mg  ifiks  amdw- 
ftDtth-n,  ami  for  sv/ifirrssing  thefreethm  of  writing  and  sjieaktfig  i^m  /tpiiticai  Hfdcu 
r^—Mr.  Refevt:.'*- was  hrjfh-ffeward  of  the  Savoy;  and  for  bis  poittical  cotidiict 
wa%  regarlied  with  no  lefs  antipathy  by  Mr.  Ritfbn,  than  Maione  and  War* 
%Mk  fur  their  literary  inifdtsineanour5.  Mr.  Reeves,  a- few  years  ago,  reiigm 
wA  hrrsolfice  ofhi]!;]!  iteward;  and  it  wa^a  favoirite  opinion  x)f  Mr.  Rttion,. 
that  he»  by  his  hoftiiities^.  had  driven  this  redoubted  chsmpion  kom  iiis 
.4iatiom"' 

Gan  any  dt(pafIrclna^e  man,  Mr.  Editor,  who  is  sU  aU  acquainted  with  th4 
character  of  Mr.  Reeves^  read  the  above  extract,  and  not  iniiantly  perceive^ 
-that  the  writer  of  it^  actuated  at  onte  by  hi«  prejudices  and  his  ignoranoe^ 
iiaa  attempted  to  lay  an  indik-riminate  lacrifice  of  learntnig^,  paAriolifaci,  and 
ta^,  on  Ihte:  altar  oj*  folly  and  rebellion,  and  Ihi^  he  h»,  from  iiW^ambuA^ 
anned  a  poifooieNil  dart  at  a  character  of  fuperior  excellence;  but  let  not 
this  fecret  aflaffin  rejoice  eitker.  in  Wn  own  fecurrty,  or  in  the  fuccefs  of  ius 
attiefnrpt,'^be  ftiaH  toon  be  dragfred  kom  his  |covert,  and  tlie  character  of 
Alf .  Reeves  will  rife  fuperior  front  the  inipotent  attack.     We  ftotiM  indeed 
begin  to  doubt  even  Uie  ex i  Hence  of  a  Providence,  if  this  were  not  the 
cafie ;  for  where  is  the  man  of  genius  or  of  virtue,  who  muft  not  trt^mble 
,   frr  bb  t)wn  fete,  if  th«  profound  au  thor  of  the  Hiftory  of  l4ie  EngHth  Law—* 
he  who  has  ekhibited  fuch  clear,  genuine,  and  exlcnfive  inforniktion,  as 
diaracterifes  the  Law  of  Shipping,  and  all  his  other  works — he  who  dared 
to  ftand  forth  the  avoided  and  open  foe  of  that  dcfperate  horde  that  threat- 
ened, at  the  tyranny  of  the  French  Revolution,  dcftniction  to  their  coiiritrj, 
ibouLd  feel  in  his  peace  of  mind  or  character,  the  (lighted  Aiock  irom  lb 
wilerable  an  attcm^Jt  :-r-but  this  cannot  be,  the  country  Aill  remembers,  ahd 
will  Jong  cooti note  to  feel,  the  benefit  it  has  derived  from  the  deep  relearehes 
ipto  it's  laws,  the  bold  and  energetic  demonstrations  of  its  naval  and  com-' 
inercial  strength,  and  the  manly  and  fuccefsful  labours  in  fUpport  of  its  poli* 
tical  dignity,  that  have  for  io  many  years^  marked  the  conduct  oi  Mr. 
Reeves,  amd  railed  his  name  to  a  detisrved  eminence  among/l  his  country* 
Blen.     When  it  is  recollected,  that   the  moment  at  wliich  Mr.  Ree%*es 
placed  htmfelfat  the  head  of  that  fociety,  which  this  preiinnpfoous  writer 
has  thought  fit  to  style  an.*'  3^ssociafi<m/or  oicoura^ittg  Sfiies  aful  Infvrmets^ 
was  a  moment  of  unexampled  daiiger  to  the  country,  and  peculiarly  need- 
ful'ofuorenutting  vitrliaDce;  c^e's  indignation  is  arouled-at  the  feurrtlitj 
and  falfehood  that  m:trk  the  palVige  1  have  just  extracted.     Mr.  Reeves,  bi 
thus  undertaking  to  watch  over  a  numerous,  re^letis  anddtdoyal  |»artof 
f he  community,  expoled  his  perfon,  his  time,  and  his  cbaraiirter,  to  ereij 
Ipecies  of  hostility  that  malice  could  invent ;  and  fuch  hostility  perhaps,  at 
that  time,  would  have  excited  no  fnprife;  hut  when,  by  his  maftly  exertion^ 
aided  by  thofe  who  aHbciated  with  him,  the  danger  ha?  lOng  fince  beed 
warded  off,  when  years  have  dapfed  lirrce  the  country  has  acknowledged 
his  patriotic  exertions,  it  must  be  the  rpirrl  of  a  character  nbore  than  ordi* 
SHirily  wicked  and  audacious,  that  could  dictate  fo  foul  a  calumny  on  the 
character  of  luch  a  man* 

In  times  of  a  Jcfs  threatening  afpcft,'^^.  Editor,  it  would  not  perliaps 
have  been  worth  whiie  to  havenotice'd  this  attack  on  Mr.  Reeves's  chsf 

.   "  rader. 
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Salter  ^  bxrfe  when  we  know  the  eiietpy  is  endeavouring  not  onli^  toro\'er* 
throw  us  by  arms,  but  to  deflroy  us  vyilh  the  iniidious  poiCon  ot'his  prin* 
cipleK,  there  is  great  danger  in  lUch  ellays  on  the  pallions  and  underliand- 
ings  ot^  the   inexperienced  and  unobferving,  and  it  becomes  neceliary  ia 
expafe  and  repel  them  wiCli  an  anxiety  that  happier. circumilances  would 
ziot  d<fBiand.     It  is  by  no  means  my  wiih  perfonally,  tt^  ca(t  any  reflediou 
on  the  mcoxory  of  Mr.  Kit  ton  ;  but  if  men  of  his  character  and  principles 
are  to  be  held  up  to Jtuhlic  eftimation,  and  to  be  thus  induilrioully  recoup- 
mended  to JkuMU  attention  and  example,  it  may,  at  no  distant  period,  be- 
come a  fubjed  of  deep  regret,  that  the  eminent  talents  difplayed  by  (he 
author  of  the  Purl'uits  of  Literature,  and  of  thofe  patriotic  writers  who 
eftablilhed   the  Anti-jacobin  Review,  fliould  have  been  fufiered  on  fuch 
occaiioBS  to  lay  dormant,  and  that  \hey  had  not  been  actively  employed  in 
couiTtera6ting  fuoh  invidious  attempts  to  bias  the  minds  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly at  the  prefent  crifis,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  apprifedof  the 
credit  to  which  fuch  venal  reprefentatiqns  in  the  *'  Monthly  Magazine/' 
and  the  \vock  called  "  Public  Characlers,"  are  entitled  to. 

Thefe  obfervations,  and  the  fecret  machinations  of  certain  charaders^ 
induce  me  to  notice  an  advertifeinent  which  appeared  in  the  Couiier  of^ 
yefterday,  (although  naua  a  msnilierial  paper),  announcing,  that  on  this  dof 
the  *'  Friends  of  the  trial  by  Jury'*  were  to  meet  at  dinner  at  the  Crowa 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  to  celebrate  the  acquis talofMu  Hardy  the  Ihoe maker. 
Saturday  Night,  5th  Nw.  1603.  ALFRED. 

N.  B.  Some  of  your  reader^,  Mr.  Edkor,  may  perhaps  recollect  Ma 
Home  Tookib's  obfervations  on  Mr.  Hardy's  cafe,  after  he  was  acquitted^ 
and  (bme  of  them  may  likewife  be  enabled  to  communicate,  through  th6 
medium  of  your  excellent  work,  the  number  and  naraescf  the  jurymen  who 
were  impanelled  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  trials  before  alluded  to,  and  wha 

returned  or  dtjinr^ed  the  silver  medals  which  were  fent  them  by * 

in  confequeiice  (as  it  is  furmifed)  of  their  verdidts  of  acquittal  on  that  oc- 
cafion.  The  medals  were  fpoken  of  at  the  time,  and  even  by  one  of  th* 
jurymen  in  my  prefence,  as  beautifully  ornamented,  and  highly  tiniilied- 
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STRICTURES  ON  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  PIZARaO. 

TO  THE  EDITOR.      . 
Sm,  -' 

I  HAVE  every  reafon  in  the  world  to  be  fatisfied  with  your  kind  attentii>a 
to  my  communication  on  the  "  Attmney  GeiteraVs  pledge  /#  bring fortvatJ 
a  new  MuUery  Bill  ;**  amj  your  early  infertion  of  that  communication  encou* 
rages  me  to  lend  you  a  (ew^ftridturcii  on  KOTZEBUE's  popdar  tragedy  of 
PftAitftO',  which,  on  its  repnefentation  during  the  lait  winter  on  theLon* 
don  Theatre^  was  foupd  even  yet  to  pollefs  a  very  conliderable  degree  ot 
attraction,  and  to  draw  very  brilliant  and  crouded  houfe^.  I.  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  true  fpirit  of  this  celebrated  Drama  is  very  greatly  mifun« 
der!iood  by- many  of  thole  ,who  with  reiterated  delight  attend  its  frequent 
repref^iitalion;  but  as  this  mifunderdanding  cannot  ha  preferved  without 
•   '  coniiderabic 
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eonfidcrabJe  danger,  I  hope  lo  he  excufed  by  all  Wha  are  tKe  iinc«^^ 
Lovers  of  Virtue  for  prefuraing  to  wield  the  Spear  of  ITH URIEL, 
'and  unmafking  the  features  of  the  "fdul  Fiend'*  which  have  fo  long  btca  art* 
fully  concealed. 

^  Led  away  by  the  enthufiafm  of  the  feelings  which  many  of  the  fe&lH 
ments  in  this  popular  play  are  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  infpire,  the  fupeffi* 
cial  obferver  would  hardly  fufped  that  it  is  one  of  the  fnost  subtle  engines  cf  im^ 
morality  tvhich  hath  lately  ajipeared  o\  the  British  stage'.  Without  anj  farther 
circumlocution  I  (hall  Hate  that  it  is  the  character  of  ELVIRA  which  forms 
the  objectionable  part  ofthis  celebrated  Drama.  To  give  this  heroine  every 
fair  chance  of  extricating  hcrfelf  from  this  charge,  let  her  fpeak  for  herfelfl 

ELVIRA,  "themillrefs  ofPIZARRO,"  owns,  in  the  very  beginmng  of 
the  play,  that  her  attachment  to  him  is  an  "  error"!  and  that  her  "  incen- 
tive" is  "  PASSION"  "  INFATUATION,''  "call  it/*  feys'flie,  "as  ywi 
will !"  Passion  and  Irfatuation  are  ELVlRA's  apologias  for  attachment  to 
8  man  who  had  ju ft  been  defcribed  as  '•  ignobly  born!  in  mind  and  man^ 
Bers  rude — ferocious — and  unpoliOied;  though  cool  and  crafty  if  occafion 
need  ; — in  youth  audacious ; — ill  his  firft  manhood — a  Licensed r irate — treat- 
ing men  as  brutes,  the  wor'd  as  booty."  *'  For  a  warrior  fo  accompliflied,** 
irotiically  /ays  VALVERDE,  "  'tis  fit  ELVIRA  ftiould  leave  her  nobJefa- 
milyy  her  fame,  her  home,  to  fliare  the  dangers,  humours,  and  the  crimes  of 
fnch  a  lovfer  as  PIZARRO!  !'*  Being  more  clofely  prefTed  on  the  fubjed 
of  her  attachment  to  PIZARRO,  and  V A LVERDE  declaring,  he  "  frill  at 
tliat  event rauft  wonder"— ihe. (ays — "Hear me  VALVERDE !— \yhen  firtt 
my  virgin  fancy  waked  to  Jjove,  PIZARRO. was  my  country's  idol.  Se^^ 
taught,  self  raised,  ^n^selfsyji/torted,*  he  became  an  Hero;  anal  was  formed 
to  be  won  by  glory*  and  renown.  'Tis  known  that  when  he  left  PAN  A  MA 
in  a  flight  vcilel  his  force  was  not  an  hundred  men.  Arrived  in  the  itland 
of  G  ALLO,  with  his  fwo^rd  he  drew  aline  upon  the  fand,  and  faid— "  Pais 
thofe  who  fear  to  die  or  conquer  with  their  leader."  Thirteen  alone  re- 
mained; and,  at  the  head  of  thefe,  the  warrior  ftood  his  ground.  Even  at. 
the  nioinenl  when  my  ears  firft  caught  this  talc,  my  heart  exclaimed^ 
^  PIZARRO  is  its  lord!" 

eOURACrE,  therefore,  and  MAGNANIMITY,  were  the  grounds  on 
which  ELVIRA  founded  her  afTedion.  Had  VIRTUE  but  been  added  to 
them,  her  choice  would  have  dcicrved  nppfobation  :  deprived  ofthis  indil^ 
penfible  requihte,  they  jiegenerated  into  defperate  Jmiition  and  brutal  Fr- 
rocity.  .     .  ^ 

ELVIRA,  addrcfring  hcrfelf  to  ROLLA,  fays—"  Didft  thou  but  know 
the  Ipcll-like  arts  by  which  this  hypocrite  firli  undermined  the  virtue  ofthis 
guiltless  lieart !  How,  even  in  the  pious  fancluary  where  I  dwelt,  by  cor- 
ruption arul  by  iraud,  he  practifed  upon  thofe  in  whom  I  mod  conftdeil— 
till  my  distemjiered  fancy  kd  me  (lep  by  ftep  into  the  abyfs  ol  guilt!"— 
«*  Didll  thou  but  know  my  Itory,  ROLLA,  thou  wouldftpity  me!'' 


*  The  want  of  religion  is  not  Icfsconfpicuous  than  is  the  abfence  of  mo- 
rality throughout  the  wh(>!e  piece.  Inllead  of  l<x>king  up  to  Heaven,  as 
the  author  of  PTZ A RRO*s  good  fortune,  and  which  could  in  a  moment 
have  annihilated  this  "  self -sup/^cy ted  hero/*  ELVIRA,  like  other  "  Moden 
Philcsc/:her:,''  confiders  him  as  the  maker,  and  fupporter  too,  of  his  fortmie. 
Blalphemous,  ungrateful,  impious,  idea  ! ! 

AU 
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All  tills  appears  very  plauCble,  until  very  foon  afterwards,  addrefTnig  her- 
A'lfto  PIZARRO,  (he  fays — ''  WhonVhy  p^^flirig  ^<5ur  approaches,  hark 
to  (he  knell  vvhofe  dreadful  beat  will  flrike  to  thy  defpairing  loul.  Then 
will  vibrate  on  thy  ear  the  curfes  of  the  cloillered  faint  fioin  whom  thou  ftole 
me — then  the  laft  fliriek  vyhich  burft  from  my  mother's  breaking  heart,  as 
(he  died,  appealing  to  her  God  againfr  the  bai'e  feducer  of  her  child  !    Then 

the  blood- Ih fled  groans  of  my  murdered  brother murdo'cd  by  thee ,  fell  mon- 

jrer— f'eeking    atonement  for   his   fifler's  injured   honour  !**   &c. — Act  iv. 
"Scene  3.    • 

After  the  enumeration  of  fuch  horrid  cruelties  could  it  b3  believed,  if  it 
had  not  fallen  from  the  lips  of  ELVIRA  hen'elf,  that  fhe  could  "  bear  af^ 
fe6tion"  lo  fuch  a  nlonfter  ?  Hear  her  next  recount  "the  f^crifices  (he 
made  for  his  fake !"  '*'  Have  I  not,'*  fa);s  (he,  "  for  thee  quitted  my  pa- 
rents, my  friends,  my  fame,  my  native  land  ?  When  cfcaping,  did  I  not 
rifk,  ///  mshlng  to  thy  arms,  to  bury  myfelf in  the  bofooi  of  tiie  deep  ?  Have 
I  not  fliared  all  thy  perils/ heavy  flofrasat  fea,  and  frightful  fcapes  on  fliore  ? 
Kven,  on  this  dreadful  day,  amid  the  rout  of  battle,  who  remained  firm  and 
conftant  at  PIZARRO's  fide  ^  Who  prefented  her  bofom  as  his  Ihield  to 
the  affailing  foe  V^  Act.  lii.  Scene  3.  Surely  it  is  utterly  incredible,  if 
ELVIRA  herfelfhad  not  related  it,  that  (he  could  do  alt  this  for  the  fnur-- 
deter  of  her  mother  arid  brother  !  , 

The  author  of  this  play,  as  though  defirous  of  confounding  all  difiin61ions 
of  VIRTUE  and  VICE,  RIGHT  and  WRONG,  holds  up  this  woman  of 
"  PASSION  and  INFATUATION,"  this  "  Mittrefs  of  PIZARRO,"  of 
the  fa^'age,  blood-ilained,  unrelenting  PIZARRO,  to  the  admiration  of  his 
audience ;  and  the  celebrity  of 'thFs  popular  drama  proves  that  he  hath  fuc- 
ceedcd  in  the  attempt.  From  the  month  of  this  votary  of  illicit  hrve,  fuch 
nobUs  fenliments  of  JUSTICE  and  HUMANITY  are  made  to  fall  as  could 
only  (it  gracelully  on  the  lips  of /'7r/«/^.  Of  this  inconliltency  the  author 
hinifelf  (ecms  to  have  ^een  aware,  when,  at  the  conc!u(ion  of  the ////></ aft, 
he  makes  ELVIRA  fa>— "'Tis  well— 'tis  jaft  i  fliould  be  humbled— I  had 
forgot  myself,  and  in  the  cauffe  of  innocence  assumed  tie  tone  of  virtue,  *Twas 
fit!  (hould  be  rebuked — -and— by  PIZARRO  !*' 

In  one  thing  the  author  of  PIZARRO  feems  to  have  been  confident  and 
true  to  Natwe,  that  is,  in  depifting,  in  clear  and  glowing  colours,  the  alliance 
which  conflantly  fubfifts  between  LUST  and  REVENGE.  In  the  foliloquv 
from  whence  the  above  extraS  is  taken,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  third  ^a, 
ELVIRA  fays:  •'  How  a  woman  can  love,  PIZARRO,  thou  haft  known 
too  well — how  (lie  can  hate,  thou  haft  yet  to  learn.     Come,  fearlefs  man, 

now  meet  the  laft  and  felleft  peril  of  thy  life meet,  and  ("urvive,  an 

injured -woman's  fury,  if  thou  canst ! !" 

OKOTZEIJUE!  KOTZEBUE!  how  hatli  the  all  powerful  hand  of 
TRUTH,  in  a  weak  and  unguarded  moment  of  irritability,  wrested  from 
th)-  heroine  the  covering  of  HYPOCRISY  with  which  before  (he  had  con- 
cealed herfeif !  How  plainly  does  it  appear  from  this  paflage  that  the  fenti- 
ments  of  feeling  for  another's  misfortunes  proceeded  from  the  head,  while 
thofe  of  **fury'  for  her  own  "  injuries'*  proceeded  from  the  heart ! ! 

It  is  pedSedly  in  poiut  to  obferve  in  this  place  that  the  fell  patlions  of 
"FURY"  and  REVENGE  never  disturb  the  bofom  of  VIRTUE,  what- 
ever maybe  the  ''  Injuries*  the  fultains,  PATIENCE  and  RESIGNATION 
ve  the  only  arms  which  fhe  calls  \o  her  aid :  if  on  earth  (he  is  destined  to 
be  tried  and  purified  by  thfe  fire  of  adverfity,  (be  is  fenfible,  that  however 
NO,  Lxv.  VOL.  xvi.  Y  .unpleafant 
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unpleafant  the  trial  may  be,  ^et » it  *'  good  for  her  that  Ibe  hath  been  affiid- 
ed :"  (lie  tliereforc  bows  with  fubmiffion'  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  wills 
for  that  reward  \)vhich  is  laid  up  for  her  in  the  highed  Heavens.  To  hertke 
bell  and  highefl  confolation  under  the  trials  of  this  mortal  Aate  is/  like  that 
of  the  virtuous  MEINAU,  that  *'  there  is  another  ami  a  better  world  r* 

The  fcene  betwixt  ROLLA  (who  is  VIRTUE  and  MAGNANIMITY ' 
peribniBed)  and  ELVIRA  in  the  prifon  is  a  fine  one.  ELVIRA  baviog, 
in  purfuance  of  the  REVENGE  threatened  in  a  foimer  fcene,  determined 
to  aiTafTmate  PIZARRO^  and  brought  a  dagger  for  that  purpofe,  roeetiinh 
expefledlv  with  the  brave  ROLLA  in  the  diin^eon,  in  the  place  of  bis 
friend,  who  by  means  of  the  exchange  of  their  hsibits  had  efcaped.  After  - 
fome  converfation,  (lie  commits  the  inflru^iqnt  of  her  vengeance  to  whatflie- 
confidered  as  the  more  efficacious  hand  of  ROLLA,  after  fhe  had  afed  her 
utmoft  endeavours  to  excite  him  to  avenge  his  country's  wrongs  on  tbepci- 
fonofPIZARRO.  ROLLA  afks,  "  Have jw  not  been  injured  by  Pt 
ZARRO?"  "  Deeply,"  fays  fhe,  "  as  fcom  and  infolt  can  infufe  their 
deadly  venom  !"  Who  then  can  believe  her  aflertion  immediately  follow- 
ing, th.it  "  Ihe  advances  to  tlie. dread  purpofe"  (of  her  vengeance)  "  in  tht 
cause  of  human  nature,  and  at  the  call  ^  sacred  justice  /"  Well  does  the  virtUr 
ous  ROLLA  urge—"  The  God  of  JUSTICE  fandifies  no  evil  as  a  ftep  to 
goodnefs*.     Great  adions  cannot  be  achieved  by  wicked  means.** 

The  fentiments  of  courage  which  ELVIRA  difplays  when  her  fcheme  is 
defeated,  and  (lie  condemned  to  cruel  tortures  for  the  (liare  llie  haa  in  iC 
are  parts  of  the  author's  defign  to  elevate  ELVIRA  to  the  rank  oF  an  he** 
roine  in  the  eliimation  of  the  audience,  thereby  the  more  effediually  to  con* 
ccal  the  culpable  parts  of  her  charader.  The  precepts  alfo  of  feeling  and 
goodnefs  which  (he  is  made  to  utter  in  the  courle  of  the  play,  naturally  ten! 
|.o  engender  an  opinion,  diametrically  oppoiite  to  the  firit  grand  priiiciple  o^ 
morals,  that  "  thofe  may  be  truly  great  who  arc  net  truly  good."  *  -J 

The  charader  of  ELVIRA  mull  therefore,  for  thefe  reaibns,  be  confidered 
by  the  unbiafTed  and  refledting  mind  as  a  very  great  blemilh  in  this  cek- ' 
brated  drama  ;  inafmuch  as  it  is  inconiillent  and  contradictory,  violent  and 
revengeful,  and,  by  its  total  want  of  vir/wr,  tendine  diredly  lb  promote  the; 
caufc  of  i««or^///y,  and  ferve  the  interefts  bfviV^.         '  , 

Mr.  Editor,  approving,  as  I  heartily  do,  of  your  determined  oppofitioa 
to  the  alarming  immorality  of  the  prefent  day,  I  feef  convinced  that  the 
above  Critique  on  the  extremely  objedlionable  charader  of  ELVIRA  in  the 
popular  Drama  of  "  PIZARRO'',  will  fall  iii  with  your  ideas  .of  it,  aiili 
that  however  feeble  the  attempt  to  difplay  it  in  its  true  'light,  yet  the  ai*' 
tempt  at  lead  will  merit  your  approbation.  Should  you  think  the  above  de- 
ferving  a  place  in  your  excellent  and  conflitutional  publication,  you  will  eh« 
,  courage  me  to  fend  you  a  few  remarks  on  another  of  KOTZE^UE's  po- 
pular Dramas,  called  "THE  STRANGER:"  in^ the  mean  time  1  remaioi 
with  every  good  vyifti  for  the  fuccefs  of  your  mifcellany.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  S[ervant, 

July  7,    1803.  .  -.  -  ,,  ^Xa^mK. 

^       I  ■!    I  -  I  -  -      --  -  ^^  -■-  ■       -j^-  ^ 

*  This  is  a  noble  fentiment,  and  diametrically  pppofite  (o  the  well-known 
jesui!icalmfx\m,  that  we  may  perpetrate  the  greateft  crimes,  or  do  the  greatcfl 
injuftice,  if  we  haye  but  a  good  end  in  view  :  or,  "  we  may  do  evil  that  pid 
^  come  of  itr    This  is  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  pur  Lord's  gofpel !  \ 

Strictnra 
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Siricittres  on  a  Leitn/rcm  "  a  MemUr  of^thc  Church  tf  Enghmd^^^ 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

[TROUBLE  you  with  a  few  lines  which  I  will  hope  you  will  do  me  the 
&voar  to  infert  as  loon  as  you  can  find  room'fbr  them  in  your  Review, 
n  a  fubje6t  which  appears  to  me  to  demand  a  pai  ticular  animadverfion. 
ti  your  Review  for  lalt  April  I  find  a  letter  in(erte4  in  which  there  i«  a  , 
aflage  which  I  muft  believe  elcaped  your  notice,  'ybe  letter  is  fubi'cribed 
f  Member  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  The  writer  is  zealous  againfl  the  M©» 
[lodiftic  mtHionaries,  and  it  is  well  io  be  sealous  in  a  ^ood  caufe ;  but  his 
usaX  is  fo  little  confident  with  that  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eneliind, 
bat  I  rauft  candidly  fay,  I  fufnedt  the  writer  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church 
f  Rome;  at  leaft,  he  has  endeavoured  to  ferve  it.  1  am  no  friend, Sir,  to 
be  refting  the  defence  of  the  do6irines  of  the  Church  of  England  upon 
lolitical,  as  the  effentiaU  or  primary  principles.  It  is  (hiRing  the  ground 
rem  the  batis  of  truth  to  the  fandy  foundation  of  popular  fentimenls,  and 
emporal  confiderations.  I  willingly  agree  that  thefe  may  have  their  weight ; 
mt  there  are  many  occafions,  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  comparatively 
itimated,  or  even  admitted.  That  the  political  good  will  follow,  we  have 
he  experience  of  three  centuries ;  but  this  is.  the  proper  order.  , 

That  the  doftrines  of  Predellination  and  Judification,  as  taught  by  the 
^alvinillic  miffionaries,  are  not  the  dodtrines  of  Scriptyre,  I  fincerely  be- 
ieve.  The  dodtrine  of  abfolule  pr^dcfiination  is  reprobated  by  Irenaeus  as 
;  hcrefy ;  and  what  was  herefy  to  the  difciple  of  St.  John  is  a  hcrefy  flill. 
fbis  father  has  combated  it  with  all  his  force,  in  his  book  againfl  the  here* 
i^of  his  time.  As  to  their  do^rine  of  juftification,  if  I  under/land  them 
^htly,  the  error  is,  that  they  teach  not  only  that  uv  shall  ^^  juAified  by  . 
iSlh,  but  that  exclufive  of  his  own  efforts,  he  who  believes  w  juftified.  This 
i  only  the  abfolution  of  the  Church  of  Rome  under  a  more  dangerous 
arm;  one  by  which  every  man  readily  abfolves  himfelf  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
prance  and  enfhuiiafm.  Hence  tliey  (iay  tliey  are  infpired  \  conceive  a 
ontempt  for  all  others,  and  become  prefumptuous,  high-mind«d,  and,  be- 
ieving  their  thoughts  and  anions  (anctificd,  may  become  inlUuments  of 
ivil,  whenever  the  policy  or  extravagance  of  their  leaders  fhall  excite  them 
0  it.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  dangerous  errors,  they  are  contrary  to  the  gofpeU 
ind  as  fuch  the}  (hould  be  (leadily  oppofed  upon  Scriptural  authority.  At 
he  fame  time,  however,  that  I  pity  and  condemn,  their  error,  I  do  not  con* 
lemn  their  zeal  with  the  author  of  the  letter,  in  anfwer  to  whieh  I  have 
aken  up  my  pen.  This  writer  has  given  the  following  palTage,  and  a  very 
mrioQs  one  it  is,  from  a  member  (profefling  himfelf  to  be)  of  the  Church  of 
England.  ^  *  Abhorrent  as  I  am  from  the  abuCes,  the  errors,  and,  indeed,  (be 
rery  fpirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  cannot  refrain  from  reprobating  as 
llegitimate,  and  highly  mifchievous,  the  endeavours  which  are  here  (in  the 
Report  of  the  Miflionaries)  avowed  to  fubvert  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries."  This  is  the  very  argument  of  the  Jews  againft  the 
^driues  of  our  bleffed  Saviour.  But  let  us  hear,  him  further.  "  *  Wh$it 
right  have  we,  as  Prote(lants,  to  didurb  the  religious  edabliihrnents  of  other 
countries  ?''    The  queflion  is  here  put  infidioully,  for  disturbance  is  not  tht 


?  Sw  Review,  Vol.  XIV.  pag^  445, 
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necessary  effect.    They  may  be  changed  with  a  happy  efied«  and  wtibool 
diiiurbance.    That  there  may  be  lome  rifque  in  the  attempt,  I  grant;  and 
where  is  the  good  attained  without  a  rifque.     If  the  queftion  be  put  ivrlv, 
IFAat  right  have  we  to  attem/it  to  change  the  leligieus  t^iniom,  and  this  writer  be 
a  Chriitian  ?  I  will  anfwer  him  fully  by  another  quefiion.     Wiiat  right  lad 
the  Apodles  to  attempt  to  change  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Gentilet^ 
That  he  i$  no  true  Prolcflant  his  own  words  will,  I  belie\'e,  fliew  prcltj 
clearly.     "  However  convinced  we  may  be  on  folid  grounds'  that  oun  ii 
the  true  religion  ;  they  are,  Jmbtk^Sy  equaliy  so  on  grounds  which   they  ima- 
gine to  be  folid  with  rcfpcdl  to  theirs ;  and  as  there  is  no  um/iire  to  decide  be- 
tween us,'  nothing  remains  but  Lr  us  to  leave  each  other  in  the  uuditturbed 
cr^joyn.cnt  of  ca.cn  others ^/^jj/ohj."     Has  this  man  ever  heard  that  there  » 
i|icli  a  book  as  the  Bible  ?  Has  he  ever  heard  that  the  word  of  God  itlelt  ii 
the  ten  of  the  truth  ?  Or  does  he  mean  to  evade  (he  icii  by  rcqiii.iiig,  Ua 
there  Ihould  be  an  umpire  to  decide  between  truth  and  falihood  ?  betvTea 
what  is  confillcnt  with  the  Scriptures,  and  what  is  diametrically  oppoiilei 
If  fo,  I  muil  pity  his  underflanding,  pr  defpife  the  fo]>hifm.     It  the  Papi«^ 
are  in  error,  and  in  one  he  abhors  ;  has  he  no  will), do  charitable  delire  tiut 
they  Ihould  lee  their  error,  and  turn  (rom  it.     Has  he  ho  refpect  to  the  coiJ- 
mand  of  Chrift  to  teach  all  men.     No,  good  man.     Let  them  go  on  in  toe 
way  of  perdition,  it  is  none  of  his  bufineis.     Let  their  teachers  continue  10 
make  a  merchandize  of  fouls,  let  them  lock  up  the  Scriptures  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  let  them  deceive  unwary  fouls  hy  a  pretended  power  of  ablbiutioi!* 
,let  them  worfliip  idols,  pervert  the  Scriptures,  dilhonour  God,  f>erlecate  his 
creatures,  and  widen  the  way  of  damnation  to  all  that  believe  iu  their  doc- 
trines, it  is  nothing  to  him.     How  tlien  came  he  to  feel  any  zeal  againftibe 
Miliionarics?    Is  itonly  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome  r    Is  the  wrjta 
,   what  IS  in  Ireland  called  a  *  kiUriai  Protestant  ?     An  unlucky  word,  thelat 
of  the  lali  fentencc  I  have  quoted,  would  tempt  me  to  fufped  it.    You,  Mr. 
Editor,  may  bea  ftranger  to  the  term  I  have  ul'ed  ;  but  in  Ireland  it  lignide, 
sl  nominal  Proteilant,  and  a  ;r^7/  Papifi.     In  Ireland  it  is  ufuai   when  it  ii 
meant  to  inquire  "ivhat  are  a  man^s  religious firincijiles,  to  alk,  wh^ /irofessm\A 
is  of;  that  is,  what  religious  principles  does  he  profefs  ;  and  tliis  quefticMi  k 
more  u fed  by  the  Papilis  than  the  Proteftants.     Now  your  correfpooded 
ufes  this  term  preciieiy  in  the  fame  manner  as  above ;  ''the  undillurhed  ear 
ioyment  oi  our  {^siix^JircfessiQns}^    If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture,  as  I  be* 
licve  I  am,  the  ilyle  of  the  argument  is  ealily  accounted  for.     One  of  thefc 
.gentlemen,  uitdcr  the  name  of  Veritas,  has  lately,  in  the  Sun,  had  theia* 
pudenee  to  tell  the  public  he  profeiies  a  religion  he  does  not  believe  ia; 
and  to  hope  the  Icgillature  wilt  relieve  his  cbnfcience  by  further  favours  la 
the  Papilis,  who  have  made  the  grateful  return  of  frcbellion  for  all  thai  has 
been  don?.     Others  may  ])robably  come  uiwier  your  notice.     Of  the  fince- 
;  ri Ly  of  (ome  converfjonslel  one  inliance  beafpecimen.  A  celebrated  convtii 
fome  time  ago  became  a  popular  preacher  in  Ireland,     But  A\^  tins  isao 
ever  attempt  to  bring  others  From  their  errors  ?  I  have  nwer  been  able  to 
.  learn  that  he  did ;  but  his  pulpit  became  the  theatre  of  the  abufe  of  perfons 


*  Whence  this  name  arifes  I  do  not  know.  '  ■  j 

t  1"  Ihe  college  of  Maynoolh,  built  by  an  ill-fated  and  miftaken  libe» 

rality,  no  Icls'triairfour  of  the  rebels  were  found  to  be  h^boured,  and  were 

feizfcd  there. — Such  were  its  ia\x  fruits,  »-  1 

ia! 
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n  power,  of  public  charaders,  and  of  the  ordiuatjons  of  Ihe  Church  to  which 
le  was  admitted  ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome,  its  errors,  its  chambers,  were 
ludioiidy  avoided.  1  grant  his  t^Brnis  were  general ;  but  there  are  few,  if  any, 
who  did  not  make  the  particular  applications  and  agree  in  tliein;  That 
here  are,  however,  many  linoere  converts;  I  am  perfectly  perfuaded  and  be- 
ieve,  but  this  does  not  lellen  the  danger  from  the  nominal  profefTor,  or  the 
HLation  necellkry  with  refpe^t  to  fuch.  That  fuch  is  the  writer  of  that  let- 
ier  I  have  little  doubt,  otherwife  could  he  infinuate  as  he  has  done,  tlwugh 
in  artfully  di(gui(ed  terms,  the  equality  of  the  grounds  o^  qo\\\'\6\.\ox\  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  and  Papiti  ?  He  mu ft  be  very  ignorant  indeed  if  it  is  not  lb.  One 
ipirho  cannot  iee  the  diifercnce  xnuft  be  very  (lupid,  and  he  who  fupJ)ores  it 
iudifttfrcnt,  muft  be  a  man  of  wo  rei. igion. 

The  degree  of  favour  ftiewn  of  late  to  popery  muft  to  every  fincere  Pro- 

leftant  be  a  matter  of  lerious  and  deep  Ibrrow.     It  ha«?,  I  believe,  arifen 

from  a  very  millaken  notion,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  deep  and  fyitematic 

pohcy  of  the  Ghnrdvof  Rome,  to  which  that  of  the  Methodifts  iscompa* 

rativeiy  harmleffi.    Its  preference  o(  monarchical  governments  to  republican 

Ones,  has  been  fuppoled  to  make  better  fubjecls  than  fome  of  our  fectarian 

i>rinciptes.     But  the  reafon  of  this  prelerence  is  one  that  eveiy  ftate  that 

ias  any  value  ior  its  liberty  muft  tremble  at.     It  is  tiiis.     The  mind  of  one 

man  is  more«eafily  fubjugat'.'d  than  that  of  many ;  and,  poHelled  of  that  of  a 

monarch,  that  Church  at  once  rules  the  3tate.     Its  policy  is  uniform  in'pro- 

grelGve,  but  concealed,  intluence,  and  aims  at  real,  mere  than  apparent 

-power;  fubtle  and  perfevering,  vindictive  where  offended,  bp Id  where  it 

ihres,  tyrannical  where  it  can,  and  rarely  betraying  the  defign  till  it  faa$ 

Secured  the  efied.     For  the  truth  of  this  ftafcment  I  appeal  to  i\\e  whole  of 

•its  conduct  in  the  ftates  of  Europe ;  and,  if  more  is  wanted,  to  its  condud 

in  ihe  Eaft  Indies.     It  is  a  religion  oi'  policy  not  of  truth.     It  is  to  the  xeal 

^•of  onr  anceitors,  that  oar  being  delivered  from  its  errors,  and  its  policy,  is 

owing. ,   it  is  to  the  zeal  of  their  fucc'^lFors  tlmt  we  owe  our  continuing  to 

he  (b ;  that  neither  the  Church  nor  State  are  under  the  tyranny  of  Rome, 

•and  it  is  a  like  zeal  lor  the  truth  that  muft  prelerve  us  fo.     It  is  our  duty  as 

Chriiltans  to  ihew>  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  light  of  the  truth  to  them  that  are 

*in  error ;  and  howe\^er  I  muf^,  and  do  lami^nt  and  co«denin  the  errors  of  the 

Methodiftic  miOionaries,  1  think  them  much  lefs  dangerous  than  popery, 

and.  I  mail  4ay,  their  zeal  would  do  honour  to  a  better  caufe. 

♦    The  mi*:(brtune  of  ike  prefent  day  is  iukewarmnefs  in  relfgion.     We 

•have  long  been  at  eale.     Let  us  not,  however,  deep.     It  is  incumbent  on 

c\^ery  member  of  the  Church  of  England  to  look  to  hi«  filuatiot),  and  to  be 

ecjually  on  his  guard  againil  concealed  enemies,  and  open  foes.     It  is  a  duty 

to  endcfivour  to  promote,  and  extend  ihe  influence  of  the-  truth  ;  "Und,  at 

leaft,  to  be  as  adiive  as  ihole  whole  a^ivit}*  is  their  beft  praiie;  if  they  arc 

wroi.g,  to  fublritute  what  ijt  right,  and  prevent  the  error  by  the  truth; 

1  i:at  yua,  Mr.  Editor,  have  been  watchfulJ  fee  with  pka  ure,  and  triift 

it  ha^i  hteiv  with  good  ct^ecl.     Tlial  I  do  not  confirfer  an  overfTght  as  any 

•thin^  fartr.er  this  letter  will  evnu e.     That  your  labours  may  be  luccefsful 

in  the  fupport  of  the  Church  of  Lngland,  in  prfferviujf  pure  the  doctrines  of 

Chiiiiia'.iiiy,  and  oppofing  error,  is  the  tincere  wiili  of,  Sir,  / 

Your  obliged  huuible  forvant, 

CRITO. 

This  letter,  as  we  fcrmerly  flatcd,  v^e  tianfmitted  to  t!ie  v* liter  oi  th.ut 
leller which cr.!ied  frrrh  the aniniadvcrf:cr.s  ol  Cato^  ^\\1  froin  JiLra  vvc  have 
received  the  following  juftiiication  of  hlmfeltl 

y  3.  R£;ly 
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Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  Crito. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
SiRr 

1HAVE  carefully  perafed  the  letter  of  Crito :  a^d,  althoagh  this  writa 
is  fo  uncandid  as  to  fuppofe  me  rather  to  be  a  member  of  the  Chach 
of  Rome  than  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  will  give  htm  a  proof  of  nj 
being,  a^uated  at  leaft  hy  the  mild  fpirit  of  the  latter  Churcb,  l>j  paffisg 
overall  his  harfh  and  unkind  ilrtdures  upon  me,  and  by  confining  myfelf  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  tru^  point  in  quedion  between  us.  1  am  reallj 
happy  to  find  tliat  we  agree  upon  all  matters  that  are  edential,  and  that  otc 
dmerence  is  confined  to  topics  of  a  fubordinate,  and,  compairati vely^  of  a 
very  limited  nature.  We  agree  in  reprobating  the  Calviniftic  dodriiia 
and  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Methodidical  miflionaries.;— We  agree  in  detefliD^ 
the  infidious  pra6tices  and  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
But  we  differ  on  the  queftion  whether,,  as  Proteflants,  we  are  juflifiable  ia 
fending  our  miflionaries  into  Roman  Catholic  countries,  fojp  the  parp«ieof 
overturning  their  religious  efiablillmients.  Againfl  fuch  a  proceeding  I 
entered  my  protefl  in  the  letter  which  Crito  has  an fwered;  and  the  cafe 
appears  to  me  fo  extremely  clear,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necefTary  to  a<kl 
mach  to  the  reafoning  on  which  that  protefl  was  founded.  I  can  fcarceijf 
think  it  neceffary  to  ftiew  that  my  queflion,  "  What  right  have  we,  as  Pro 
teflants,  to  diflurb  the  religious  ellabliOiments  of  other  countries  ?**  isxiot 
anfwered  by  the  quellion  propounded  by  Crito  fer  the  putpofe  of  anfwer- 
ing  it,  viz.  ''  What  right  had  the  Appflles  to  change  the  rejigious  api- 
ntons  of  the  Gentiles  ?"  Surejy  it  does  not  follow,  that,  b«caufe  the  Apof- 
ties  had  a  divine  million  to  propagate  Chrifiianity,  by  converting  the  hea- 
tben>  one  Chrifiian  country  has  a  right  to  fend  miflionaries  to  other  Chri^ 
tian  countries,  in  order  to  change  their  religious  eflablidiments.  Theater- 
tion  of  fuch  a  rigiU  involves  gontequences  of  which  I  am  perfnaded  Crito  is- 
not  aware.  As  the  exifience  of  a  religious  eflablilhment  is  eflential  to  (bt 
quiet  and  good  order  of  a  community,  an  attempt  to  fubvert  fuch  an  eda- 
blifhment  leads  (o  difturbance  and  difbrder,  and  the  fovereign  has  a  riglit, 
nay,  is  bound,  to  fupprefs  fuch  an  attempt,  and  even  to  punifli  thofe  win 
make  it.  But  can  foreigners  have  a  right  to  do  what  would  be  criminal  in 
fubje6lk?  Let  us  bring  the  cafe  home.  If  milHon^ries  were  fent  froms 
•Roman  Catholic  country  in  order  to  convert  our  people  to  popery,  fboold 
we  not  confider  this  as  a  mod  unjudifiable  intrufion,  nay,  even  as  an  in- 
fringement on  our  rights  as  an  independent  flate  ?'  Befides  our  religious 
averfion  from  popery  fboixld  we  not,  on  political  grounds,  refent  the  fmalieft 
interference,  by  any  power  on  earth,  with  our  domeflic  inflitutions?  Bat 
furely  all  independent  flates  muil  have  tlm  fame  rights  with  regard  to  each 
other :  and  we  can  be  no  more  entitled  to  feud  miflionaries  to  fubvert  the 
reliffious  eflablifhments  of  other  count ries>  than  other  ^countries  are  to  io- 
temre,  in  a  like  manner,  with  our  own.  For  thefe  reaibns,  as  well  as  kr 
thofe  contained  i^  my  former  letter,  I  trufl.  Sir,  that  you  and  your  readers 
wiU  admit  the  juf^nefs  of  my  accufation  againfl  the  Mif&onary  Sodetjr 
without  fufpeding  me  to  be  a  whit  more  friendly  to  popery  than  even  Crito 
himfelf. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
A  Member  (and,  I  hope  I  may  add„a  found  one) 
of  the  C  hofch  of  England . 

Obxrwaimt 


(    3»7    ) 

O  hstr^tftitims  m  Mr.  EJv)ard  Hqfs  Histwy'^  the  Jnmrrtction  9f  the  County  ^ 
Wexfwd,  A.D.  1798.     Bj  Sir  Richard  Musgfove,  Bart. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

NSiR, 
OTHING  can  tend  (6  ftrongly  to  prove  Ali«  authenticity  of  my  hillory 
of  that  dreadful  event,  as  Mr.  Ha/s  profeffing  iii  his  work,  and  in 
his  advertifements  alfo,  that  his  main  obje^  was  its  ihipeachment.  His 
words  are,  '' THe  extravagant  and  inconiiftent  condu<5t  of  Sir  Richard 
Mufgfave;  Bart,  and  his  reiterated,  unwarrantable  flander  again ii  Edward 
Hay,  is  an  imperious  call  for  an  authentic  detail,  in  refutation  of  the  m'lf- 
latements  which  have  hitherto  miflead  the  public  mind.*'  Notwithftand- 
'ing  fuch  dft^ntatious  declarations,  Mr.  Hay  has  not  ventured  to  difpute  my 
veracity  in  any  one  fubftantive  point. 

I  aflert^  in  page  338,  of  the  quarto  edition,  that  when  Mr.  James  Boyd 
arreted,  on  the  morning  of  Whitfunday,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  Newpark, 
k  great  ndtnber  of  pikes  were  found  in  his  parlour,  ready  mounted,  and  fit 
fdr  fervite,  and  that  Mr.  Edward  Hay  flept  in  the  fame  bed-chamber' with 
him.  Thus  far  he  does  not  queflion  the  truth  of  my  narrative;  but,  he 
fays,  that  thefe  pikes  had  been  furrendered  the  preceding  day  to  Mr.  £d« 
^ard  Turner,*  a  magiilrate^  who  depofited  them  at  Newpark. 

Now  this  fad  reus  on  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Hay,  who,  and  whpfe  firfl 
boufin,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  had  taken  oaths  of  allegiance,  which  they  afler- 
"Wards  violated,  by  entering  into  the  rebellion. 

But  adniitting  this  to  be  true,  it  only  explains,  but  does  not  contradid, 

What   I  have  faid.     Mr.  Hay  afferts,  in  p.  8,  of  his  Appendix,  that  \\% 

» waited  oji  me  the  28th  of  May,  1 802,  and  produced  a  variety  of  documents, 

that  clearly  proved  the  falfity  of  my  account  of  him.     This  I  pofitively 

'  deny  ;  knd  he  has  furnifhed  the  (Irongeft  moral  evidence  of  the  contrary ; 

fer  in  the  whole  of  his  hiflory,  he  has  not  exhibited  any  fuch  document ; 

and  it  is  to  be  prefumed  he  would  have  done  fo  for  his  exculpation,  were 

'  he  poffeded  of  it.     He  accufes  me  of  flandering  him,  becaufe  I  fay,  in 

p.  388,  of  my  Hiftory,  that  he  was  "a  rebel  leader.**    Now,  by  his'own 

'  Udmiliion,  he  convidts  himfelf 'of  this,  in  the  mod  unqueflionable  manner. 

.    At  midnight  of  the'  day  of  the  dreadful  maflacre  on  the  bridge,  a  rebel 

hiedengef  arrived  in  the  town  on  hbrfeback,  and  informed  the  rebel  leaders, 

that  their  army  had  been  defeated  at  Foulkes's  Mill,  and  that  numerous 

toluihns  of  the  King's  troops  were  forroiinding  Vinegar  Hill.    Moved-  by 

'  fear,  but  not  by  rehsorfe,  they  immediately  alTembled,  to  concert  meafures 

for  their  fafety ;  and  for  that  purpofe  they  folicited  Lord  Kingfborough, 

'  now  Earl  of  Kingfton,  to  obtain  for  them  that  mercy,  which  they  would 

'  i^ot  afford  ninety-Teven  Proteflants,  who  had  been  barbaroufly  murdered  a 

few  hours  before. 

It  was  agreed,  on  certain  conditions,  that  hi$  Lordfhip  (hould  fend  three 
officers,  who  were  his  fellow  prifoners,  to  the  General,  who  commanded 
brigades,  for  the  above  purpofe.  As  great  bodies  of  rebels,  flying  from 
Vinegar  Hill,  were  fcattered  over  the  country,  it  was  well  known  that 

•  This  worthy  and  loyal  gentleman  was  piked  to  death  on  the  bridge  df 
Wexford. 
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;<hore  officers  would  have  been  murdered  by  them,  unjefs  they  were 
paQied,  and  protedkd,  by  rebel  leaders,  noted  for  tfieir  influence  and  aii- 
thority.  Mr.  Hay  th,en  tells  us,  in  p.  230,  of  his  Hiilory,  "  that  Caplain 
WManus,  of  the  Antrim  Militia,  and  himfelf,  were  appointed  to  proceed 
\to  the  army  at  Oulard>  with  the  propofal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford, 
.and  Lord  Kingiborough's  difpatches;  Captain  O'Hca.of  the  North  Cork 
Militia,  and  Thomas  Cloney,  were  deputed  on  the  like  roiffion  to  Enms- 
icorthy;  and  Captain  Burke  of  the  North  Cork  Militia^  and  Mr.  Robwt 
Carthy^  were  lent  to  the  army  of  Taghmon."  Thus  Mr.  Hay  convict?  hira- 
fclf,  and  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  the  only  (a6l  which  I  have  mentioned}  viz. 
that  he  was  "  a  rebel  leader." 

Cloney  and  Carthy  are  now  living,  though  they  were  a61ive  and  noto- 
rious rebels  ;  and  they  may,  wilh  as  much  propriety,  l^oaft  of  tfccir  inno- 
cence, tlieir  honour,  and  loyalty,  as  Mr.  Hay.  I  (liall  fubmitto  the  candour 
of  the  rea-ler,  whether  thole  men,  who  had  influence  and  authority  enough 
to  pr'  Led  thefe  c.fficers,  Horn  numerous  bodies  of  rebels,  who^  flyii^g  f^om 
Viiicgnr  Hill,  breathed  vengeance,  and  thirlled  for  bloo<l,  could  not  have 
faved  tlic  lives  of  the  Proteliants,  who  were  butchered  the  preceding  day, 
on  the  bridge  of  \A'c\ford» 

Mr.  Hay  has  uUercd  the  mofl  fcandalous  and  envenomed  abufe  againft 
the  Right  Hon.  Cjcorge  Ogle,  Dr.  Duigenan,  and  many  loyal  and  highly 
refpedable  genlIenion>  as  well  as  againlt  the  Magiflratesof  the  whole  king- 
dom. .  1  rej<.ice  at  being  abiiicd  in  luch  good  company,  and  by  a  perlhn  of 
Mr.  Ha)\s  principles.  I  certainly  made  an  apolo^  to  Mr.  Jones,  for  fome 
fevere  aninr:adver lions  wliich  1  made  on  hjs  condua;  but  not  on  the  ground 
that  they  wei  e  not  true.  The  affair  would  have  ended  there,  but  that  he 
and  his  friends  made  rrmie  fevere  and  fcandalous  refle61ions  on  my  honour. 
1  therefore  called  en  Mr.  Jones  for  fatlsfaclion,  and  retraced  that  z,^\ogSt 
and  in  the  event  1  was  Ihot  througli  the  body.  By  a  malignant  roifrepre- 
fentation  of  this  aflair,  Mr.  Hay,  lo  gratify  the  nSalice  of  his  friends  and 
partisans,  endeavours  to  accu:e  me  ol  cowairdice  ;  but,  I  hope,  and  belie^'e, 
that  my  t:icnds  will  admit,  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  former  occaiions,  I 
provtcl  niylelf  not  deficient  in  courage  to  defnd  rov  honour. 

Mr.  Hay  to  recommend  his  book  to  his  pairtizans,  announced  In  his  ad- 
vertifeinehls  iome  montlis  before  its  publication,  that  his  reiidence  was  at. 
ilic  houfc  oj  John  Stockdale,  No.  62,  Abbey  Street,  and  that  he  was  to  pub- 
Ij ill  his  work.  This  man  was  printer  of  the  Prefs,  and  many  other  fedi- 
tious  jmblications,  for  wiiich  he  was  fentenced  to  a  long  imprifonmeiit,  and 
to  a  fine  of  6CK)I.  but  Lord  Clare,  from  pit)  to  his  wife  and  children,  had 
llje  fciiUnce  renntled. 

Stockdale  not  feeling  that  gratitude  which  he  ought,  for  this  extraordi- 
Ti.ijy  lenily Winch  he  experienced  from  government,  has  fmce  publjfheda 
\ariety  of  fedilious  books;  and  among  thefe  are  all  Tom  tain's  works,  in 
oiK^  volume ;  Edward  Hay's  book ;  and  the  Beauties  of  the  Piefs,  which 
contains  the  (jainteicence  of  that  potfon  coraprifed  in  the  original  work. 

In  (onfequence  of  Mr.  Ha)'s  condud  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  ol 
the  hlfiory  of  that  event  which  he  publillicd,  and  from  his  living  at  Stod* 
dale's,  his  papers  were  feized,  by  order  of  government,  on  the  2Sth  day  of 
Jul)  ;  und  next  day  his  friend  and  hofl,  with  whom  he  lodged  and  boarded, 
was  arreHed  and  committed,  on  a  cliarge  of  having  printed  the  inflamma- 
tory and  treafonable  proclamations  v. hich  were  circulated  in  Dublin,  on  tlic 
night  of  the  23d  July  1803. 

Mr. 
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•  Mr.  Hay  alTerts;  in  p.  35,  that  the  removal  of  Lord  FHzvrilllam  from 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  refufal  of  the  finti(h  Cabinet  to  fandion 
his  meafures,  occafioned  the  rebellion  of  1798, 

The  defenders,  a  popiili  banditti,  were  .terrific  and  deftru£live,'in  manr 
Northern  counties,  lb  early  as  the  year  178^,  They  increafed  fo  much  m 
numbers  and*  malignity  in  1792,  that  ferioiis  alarms  were  entertained  of  a 
general  infurreclion  in  thfc  metropolis,  accompanied  with  carnage,  plunder, 
and  conflagration  ;  and  the  burning  of  (he  Hoafe  of  Commons,  that  year, 
clearly  proved  thdt  they  were  well  fbunded.  The  defenders,  joined  with 
the  united  Irilhmen,  became  fo  general  and  furious,  in  1793,  that  they 
Icindled  the  flame  of  rebellion  in  the  four  corners  of  the  kingdom,  Donegal, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Wexford^  and  in  many  of  the  intermediate  parts, 
they  not  only  committed  jK>«51urnal  robberies  and  affaffination,  but  often  at- 
tacked and  had  fevere  conflidls  with  the  King's  troops,  at  noon  day.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  confpiracy  for  fubverting  the  conftitution,  and  fepa- 
rating  the  two  kingdoms,  was  formed  by  the  United  Irilhnien,  and  the  Ca« 
tholic .Committee,  fo  early  as  the  year  1792  ;  and  that  they  afterwards  foli- 
cited  the  affiftance  of  the  French,  tlie  better  to  accomplifii  it. 

A  negociation  for  that  purpofe  was  difcavered  on  the  4^th  of  April,  l794, 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  did  not  arrive  in  Ireland,  till  the  5th  January,  1795. 

tor  thij\  I  Ihall  refer  the  reader  to  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Co;nmiHces 
of  the  Irifh  Lords  and  Commons.  The  perfons  employed  in  that  negocia- 
tion, were  a  Mr.  Jackfon  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  Theobald  Welfe 
Tone  on  that  of  the  Irifh  traitors;  and  the  latter  was  the  avowed  and  ac-  * 
credited  agent  of  the  Catholic  Committee ;  and  as  fuch,  that  traitor  attend- 
ed their  delegates  when  they  went  to  London,  in  December,  1792,  to  pre- 
fent  a  petition  to  the  King. 

Such  were,  and  fo  early  appeared,  the  malignant  efforts  of  Irifh  traitors, 
to  fubvert  our  glorious  conflitution,  foirie  years  before  any  fevere  meafures, 
or  coercive  laws,  were  had  recourfe  to.  Tor  their  fuppreflion  ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Hay,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  partial  and  incorrect  hiilory  of  the 
rebellion,  impute  that  dreadful  event  to  military  feverities,  though  they 
were  not  adopted  till  a  ftiort  time  before  its  exploflon ;  and  not  until  a 
violation  of  every  law  humaD  and  divine,  by  the  If  iili  traitors,  had  render- 
ed their  adoption  abfolfitely  neceifary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  flate. 

But  the  dreadful  rebellion  which  broke  out  on  the  hrght  of  the  23d  of 
July,  lS03,  accompanied  with  ftiocking  circumftances  of  barbarity,  arofe 
from  tlie  fame  caule  which  produced  that  of  1798,  v'x-l,  a  deep  rooted  and 
fanatical  hatred  in  the  popilh  multitude,  againfl  the  flate,  and  their  Pro- 
tcftant  fellow  fubjedls;  and  which  is  do<5trinally,  and  feduloufly,  inftilled 
into  them  from  their  infancy.  It  took  place  under  the  mildeft  government 
that  ever  prefided  over  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  commerce  flouriflied,  and 
domeftic  induflry  vva.?  well,<?ncouraged,  as  t!«i  wa^es  of  the  artizan  and 
labourer  were  uncommonly  iiigh,  and  the  price  of  all  the  necefiaries  of  life 
was  very  low.  Lord  and  Lady  Hardwicke  were  univerfally  loved  and  re- 
fpecled,  for  their  condefcenfion,  the  amiablcnefs  of  their  difpodtions,  and 
their  conciliatory  manners,  but  above  all  for  their  unbounded  charity. 

The  manufaciurers  of  Dublin  derived  fubftantial  advantages  from  the 
munificent  and  liberal  patronage  of  her  Excellency.  The  Orangemen  of 
Dublin,  in  order  to  remove  the  abfurd  and  groundlefs  prejudices  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  again  ft  them,  difcontinued  their  meetings,  dtflblved  their 
aflbciations,  and  r;;iinquillied'the  emblem  of  their  order;  and  for  the  feme 
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purpofe^  the  members  of  the  efiablifhed  Church  abandoned  the  cnilcmi  of 
commemorating  the  anniverfary  of  thofe  days,  on  which  the  Proteftant 
conilitution  was  vindicated  and  eflablidied^  notwithdanding  the  plols  ol' 
traitors  for  its  fttbverfion.  '    ^ 

I  beg  leave  to  obferve^  thai  though  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
invalidate  the  authenticity  of  my  hiftoi'y,'  1  have  not  had  occafion  to  re- 
tin  quiih  or  refcind  a  (ingle  article  in  it ;  and  yet _I  have  frequently  appealed, 
in  the  public  prints,  to  Tuch  perfons  as  werfe  acquainted  with  the  occarreoces 
of  }798,  to  point  out  any  one  error  in  it. 

Mr.  Hay's  book  is  fo  well  known  to  be  a  falfe  and  fcanda(oos  libel,  and 
to  have 'been  written  for  inflammatory  purpofes,  that  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  has  ordered  the  Attorney  General  to  profecute  its  author, 
printer,  and  publifher. 

Dublin,  Jug.  28,  iSOl  RICHARD  MUSGRAVE. 


POETRY- 

A  BRITISH  BATTLE  SONd^. 

(Near  the  sea,  ere  siiit-rlse^ 
'  By  Mr.  T.  White,  author  of  the  Tyrat^f  and  of  the  tP^oi-  Seng,  vrhkb 
speared  in  former  numbers  of  (his  work. 

— * — ,„,^ 

■The  go6(J,-^the  brave 


Will  "  aid  thee  in  the  doubtful  (hdck  of  arm«i*' 


Lo !  the  fireaks  of  day  appear; 

All  we  prize  is  in  our  r^ar  ; 

Hark^  in  front,  the  invaders  near ; 
March  I—dauntlefs,  brothers  1-^toward  the  flood  !| 

Britons !— to  the  field  of  blood  ? 

We  are  Britifti  freemen  bom;— - 

Ev'ry  tyrant's  fetters,  fcorn ; 

Death  or  freedom  is  our  boumf ;  ^  > 

Phinge !— plunge  th'  invaders  in  the  flood  ! 

Plunge  the  Atheifts  in  the  flood  ! 

Round  yon  blazing  fires  afar, 

Thoufands  watch  the  fliock  of  war ; 

Thoufands  wait  what  Britons  dare ;— ^ 
Launch  !— -Freeidom's  bark  on  Gallic  blood ! 

Britain's  bark  on  Gallic  blood  !        "* 

Britons!  fir  ike  for  liberty; 

Freedom  dwells  with  vidory  j 

Smite  the  fiends  of  flavery ! 
Bear ! — bear  our  banners  high  to  blood ! 

Wave  them  o'er  the  crimfon  flood  ! 

Hear  the  fignal — cannon^  roar  \ 

Plnnd'rers  tread  our  facred  fliore ! 

Vengeance  pants  for  Gallic  gore ! 
March ! — brothers !— to  the  field  of  blood ! 

Britons !— to  the  field  of  blood ! 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS.  • 

SINCE  our  laft  obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  Europe,  nothing  Iia»  occurred 
to  difpel  the  thick  gloom  which  pervades  the  political  hemifph^e.  In 
cabling  our  eyes  over- the  continent  of  Europe,  we  find  that  not  one  event 
has  t££en  place,  within  the  lail  fix  months,  which  can  afford  the  fmallefl 
iatisfa^ion  to  the  friends  of  focial  order.  Frana,  pursuing  her  ufual  career, 
has  extended  her  baneful  influence  to  every  corner  of  Europe ;  hurried  by 
the  impetuous  temper  of  her  chieC  which  will  neither  fuJer  contradi^ion, 
nor  brook  con troui,  into  a  premature  war,  (be  finds  herfelf  reduced  t^  the 
neceffity  of  fupply ing  the  defedls  of  commerce  and  national  induftry,  by  the 
old  r^olutionary  relburces  of  plunder  and  robbery/  All  the  fcanty  produce 
of  her  finances,  and  even  the  revenue  of  years  to  come,  being  abiorbed  by 
the  boundlefs  expences  of  the  Confular  government,  and  by  the  prepara- 
tions for  invading  this  country  ;  Buotiaparte,  in  Imitation  of  his  friend,  and 
quondam  affociate,  or  rather  mailer,  Rohetspierre,  has  fent  a  confiderablof 
portion  of  his  licentious  hordes,  to  quarter  themfelves  at  the  cofl  of  allied 
or  neutral  flates;  while  the  baftard  republics  ot'Batavia,  Helvetia,  Liguria, 
and  the  Cifalpine,  whofe  independence  has  been  folemnly  proclaimed  and 
gi^aranteed,  at  the  iniligation  of  the  Conful  himielf,  in  various  treaties,  have 
been  compelled  to  fupply  him  with  men,  money,  ihips,  and  naval  /lores, 
convincing  the  whole  world  of  the  truth  of  our  aifertions,  on  the  conclufion 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  that  they  are,  as  to  every  political  purpore,/ifwiV« 
rf France.  We  trufl  that  thofe  politicians  and  writers,  who  denied  this  fa^ 
at  that  time,  will  now  have  the  candour  to  acknowledge  their  error,  and  to 
coniefs  that  we  were  as  corred  ia  our  opinions  on  this  fubjedt,  as  fubfe- 
quent  cventiJ  have  inconteftibly  proved  us  to  have  been  on  every  other  con- 
ne^ed  with  that  unfortunate  event.  But  it  is  not  the  conduct  of  France 
that  affords  us  matter  for  either  adonifhment  or  concern,  it  is  only  fuch  as^ 
iince  the  eHablifhuient  of  that  bane  to  all  moral  and  polilical  happmeH;,  the 
rcfiuhitc,  {he  has  invariably  purfued,  and  fuch  as  the  will  ever  purluc,  until 
fi)e  ihall  be  reflored  to  her  priftine  llatc,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  rank, 
in  fa^  as  well  as  name,  among  the  lawful  governments  of  Europe.  But 
itislhe  condu6l  of  the  greater  powers,  who  bufely  connive  at,  and  even 
encourage,  her  profligate  practices.  The  King  of  Pruffia  (lands  forcmoft 
on  the  lifl  of  thefe  degenerate  princes.  He  has  not  fcrupled  to  allow  the 
republican  hordes  to  traverfe  a  part  of  his  territory,  in  order  to  invade  and 
to  defolate  a  country  which,  as  a  Piince  of  the  Empire,  he  is  bound,  by  the 
.faith  of  treaties,  to  defend  and  protedt.  He  has  alio  fuffered  tlie  neutrality 
of  the  Hanfe  Towns  to  be  violated,  and  their  inhabitants  to  be  piundert'd, 
by  France^  As  an  excufe  for  fuch  condud,  which  nothing  can  excufe,  it 
is  alTerted,  that  the  King  of  PruflTia  is  a  well-intenlioned  prince,  (gpoJ  inten* 
tiniu,  in  this  degenerate  age,  are  generally  admitted  to  be  an  adequate  Tub- 
ilitute  £ox  good  actions,)  who  wiihes  to  do  what  is  right,  but  that  his  army  is 
completely  Jacobinized,  and  that,  therefore,"  he  cannot  carry  his  wiihes  and 
intentions  into  effedt.  That  Jacobin ifm  has  made  a  rapid  and  extend ve. 
progrefs  in  the  Pruflian  dominions^  is  a  fact  which  has  lon^  been  known  to 
us;  but  that  it  was  flrfl  propagated,  and  has  fince  continued  to  be  enc0U» 
raged,  by  the  court,  is  a  fact  equally  certain  ;  and  of  this,  were  it  proper,  we 
could  aaduce  numerous  proofs.     That  it  Qiould  therefore  have  reached 
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tlie  ami}'  is  extremely  probable ;  but  what  (hen  ?  Arc  not  ihc  French  Jaco- 
fcins  advf  rl'e  to  Buoiuparte'a  goveinmcnt  .^  becaule,  llujiigb  a  jacobin  iiim- 
leU,  railed  to  power  b^  Jacobinical  means,  aud  hi\  iiig  jacobins  for  his 
principal  miiiiliers,  he  (eeks  to  reconcile  jacobniical  principles  and  mea- 
iurcs  vviih  regal  pomp  and  power; — and  are  not  lie  iLnghlh  Jacobins,  for 
the  lame  realon,  loud  in  their  outcries  againll  him  ?  This  objection  there- 
ilbre  wilt  not  avail  his  Prullian  Majeft)'.  Befidcs,  before  we  can  admit 
this  extra  Tdinary  plea,  we  n^ull  call  upon  thofe  who  advance  it,  to  exhibit 
aCngle  inllance  in  which  this  prince's  anti-jacobinical  dilpoiilion  has  been 
difplayed.  In  Ihort,  we  believe  his  conduct  to  be  the  natural  refult  of  his 
principles;  and,  nothing,  we  iear,  but  th^  inevitable  conlequences  of  both, 
^hich,  Iboncror  later,  lie  muft  experience,  will  lead  to  that  radical  change 
Which  can  alone  refcue  him  from  impending  deilruction. 

There  was  a  time  when  Inch  r)atrageous  violations  of  ihe  law  of  nations,  fuch 
a  fcandaloiis  breach  of  cvciy  prihciple  of  public  juiiice  and  equify,  as 
Prance  daily  Exhibits  to  trembling  Europe,  would  have  railljd  the  cry  of 
tnfulted  majefty,  would  have  called  forth  the  voice  of  indignant  vengeance, 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  oiher.  But,  alas!  that  time  is  gone! 
that  fplrit  has  evaporated !  All  now  is  inactive,  torpid,  andineit.  Prm- 
rjpfe  has  loft  its  force,  nnd  honour  its  fway.  A  lord  id,  t'elfilh,  ignoble 
feeling  has  fuccee^led;  and  the  friends  of  anarchy  have  caul'e  to  congra- 
Sulate  lhem(elvc>. 

While  France  is  thus  intent  on  the  realization  bf  her  early  threats  fo  re- 
irolutionife  Europe,  and  giving  to  its  inhabitants  an  early  nyretafte  of  the 
Hellings  which  they  will  derive  from  the  future  eflablifhrnent  of  her  uni- 
verfal  empire,  bletlings  which  the  wretched  Hanove:ians  have  talied  in 
their  utmoit  plenitude, — apt  reward  for  treachery  and  cowardice ! — while, 
"with  the  piercing  eve,  and  griping  hand  of  the  mifcr,  ftie  difcovers  and 
feizes  every  fburce  of  wealth  or  of  comfort,  in  the  palace  or  the  cot,  and 
converts  ihem  to  herownufc;  her  tyrant  is  ftill  intent  on  removing,  if 
not  the  only,  at  leatl  the  c/iief,  obltacle  to  the  final  rxccnij>rn^;mentof  dlhis 
beneficent  plans ^for  the  regeneration  of  the  hunmn  rare.'  De'enda  eft 
Carthago.  Th.c  annihilation  of  the  Briliih  empire  is  the  tl'.emeol  his  wake- 
ful hours',  and  the  flibjec!  of  his  dreams.  All  tlie  f^  ujts  of  his  plunder,  all 
the  wealth  he  can  accumulate  by  taxes,  extortion,  of  robber),  are  devoted 
to  this;  grand  objecl.  To  doubt,  that  he  will  endeavoiT  to  invade  thefe 
if^es,  is  to  betray  a  conluiomate  ignorance  of  his  charadcr  and  defjgns. 
The  difficulties  which  fiand  in  the  way  of  his  fuccefy,  will  rather  operate 
as'  tthnuli  to  urge  him  to,  than  as  preventi\cs  to  deter  him  I'rom,  the  at- 
tempt. If  he  fail,  the  lots  will  not  be  his;  but  if  he  ti.ccctd,  the  gain  will 
be  txclulively  his  own.  The  faciifice  of  lives  is  a  matter  oi  no  confidera- 
tion  with  the  man  who  rather  cho'e  to  k-ad  thoufands  to  certain  flauglitcr 
at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  merely  to  gratify  his  vanity,  than  to  pais  the  trrcum 
without  lots,  at  a  little  diiknce  from  the  fpot.  As  t(^  the  common  feeh'nji^s 
of  hunrotiity,  every  adion  of  his  life  proves  them  to  be  aliens  from  his  booni. 
What  then  is  to  deter  h:m  frgm  fending  his  licentious  hordes  to  delolatc 
cur  plains?  Nothing.  That  an  invalion  will  take  place,  and  that,  at  a 
period  not  very  remote,  appears  to  us  certain.  We  frould  imagine,  a  prc- 
Tious  effort  will  be  made  to  effect  a  jnifdion  of  the  Dutch  fleet  with  that 
fiOW  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Bred ;  apd,  in  cafe  it  fV.ould  futceed,  the  united 
foKe  will  rilk  an  aflinn  with  oin  fleet,  during  which  the  frigates  and  tranf- 
porti  tbat  accompany  them  willitrivc  to  pulh  forward  to  the  place  of  their 
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deflinatlon.  Oii  a  coafl  To  extended  as  ours,  and  aiTailable  from  fo  matijr 
oppolilc  points,  it  is  jiuxt  to  imp:>ifible  to  p/cvcnt  adefcent  uiuler  fuclj  cir- 
cumiiances.  But  it  will  require  an  extraordinary  combination  of  fortunate 
occurrences  to  enable  the  enemy  to  land  any  fcrmUedk  force  on  any  one 
fpot.  This,  liov\evec,  will  belter  Tuit  the  daring  mind  of  Buonaparte",  thaa 
a  variety  of  dcll:ents  upon  different  points,  with  a  divided  force,  incapable 
iof acting  with  energy  and  efl'ecl,  and  lit  only  for  purp  jles  of  partial  depreda.- 
tion,  and  limited  deitruclion. .  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  his  elForts  will  be 
chiefly  di4ecled  to  the  attaijmenl  of  two  grand  objech,  as  leading  more  iin- 
mediately  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  main  end, —  the  feizu.e  of  the  me-, 
tropohs  of  England,  and  the  conquefl  of  Ireland.  To  alchicve  the  latter, 
he  mud  rifli  the  Jofs  of  his  fleet ;  for  without  the  aid  of  a  fleet,  the  attempt 
would  be  ablurd ;  and  to  eife6t  the  former,  he  mud  collect  a  very  great 
force,  fuch  as  that  now  airejubled  at  Boulogne,  with  the  means  of  conveying 
it  hither,  and  rilk  adefcent  on  the  coaft  ot  Swfiex,  or  on  thjt  of  Kent.  He 
will  have  to  balance  the  danger  of  cutting  his  way  through  a  powerful 
army;  provided  for  the  protxjCiion  of  thele  coafls,  again (t  the  advantage  of 
their  proximity  to  the  capital.  But  the  x)bjecl  is  one  of  ftich  innnenle  im- 
portance lo  him,  that  great,  and  inlurmountable,  we  Crust,  as  the  danger* 
are,  which  he  will  have  toencoanter^  we  incline  lo  believe,  iliat  his  troops 
axe  destined, to  brave  them. 

The  firlt  object  that  naturally  attracts  our  attention,  in  the  rtate  of  our 
.domeilic  policy,  is  the  means  adopted  to  relill  the  threatened  invafion  oF 
the  country,  and  to  prolecute  ijie  war  with'thc  energy  and  vigour  vvhici 
can  alone  bring  it  to  a  happy  and  fuccel'sful  termination.  In  relped  of  the 
volunteers,  we  neither  agree  with  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  place  them  near- 
ly on  a  level  with  regular  troops,  in  oppofmg  an  army  of  v^Hcjrans;  nqf 
with  thofe  who  fo  underrate  their  fcrvices,  as  to  confidcr  them  as  ulelels, 
and  of  no  effed.  We  regard  them  as  equal  in  Ipirit  and  courage  to  any 
Iroops  whatever;  and  were  the  enemy  lo  meet  them  in  Uyde Park^w^ 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  give  a  good  account  of  them.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  confider  them  (that  is  to  fay  a  great  portion  of  them)  as  un^ 
fitted,  by  their  habits  and  mode  of  living,  lor  the  hardflups  in  fe  parable  from 
a  military  life.  Thefe  habits  cannot  be  fuddcnly  overcome ;  to  fubdue 
them,  fom^thing  more  than  fpirit  and  inclination  are  requiiite.  We  her/s 
fpeak  of  volunteers,  fuch  a's  they  no-jj  arc,  (in  .contemplation  of  an  imwe-i 
mediate  call  lor  theic  active  fervices),  and  not  fuch  as  they  may  be  rendered 
by  time  and  difcipline.  Thus  circumfianced,  tlien,  they  may  be  fafely  re^ 
lied  on  for  the  prefervation  of  internal  tranquilit):^  an  object  of  no  little 
importance,  or  for  oppoiing  an  enemy  in  the  r  own 'quarters;  but  to  cx|>ecl: 
that  they  will  be  able  to  bear  the  fatigues /)f  an  active  9ampaign;— that 
men,  uled  to  all  the  eafe  and  convenier.ciesof  domcfiic  life,  will  immediate^ 
ly  be  able  to  forego  them,  and  to  fubmit  to  ail  the  hardlhips  of  lonjg  marches,^ 
.with  the  otfaer  pumerous  inconveniencies  to  which  a  private  fofdier  is  iiH 
cJelTantly  expo  fed,  is  to  encourage  an  cxpedationj  the  abfurdily  of  which 
the  tlightefl  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  fuQice  to  demonttrate.  Ta 
the  conftitution  of  thefe  corps,  too,  as  they  exilVat  prel'ent,  there  is  much  to 
objed.  The  dangers  ariiing  from  bodies,  at  once  deliberative  and  military, 
are  fo  obvious,  that  they  muft  occur  to  the  mott  ordinary  underftanding,; 
and  thoMgh  we  are  perfuaded,  that  the  great  mafs  of  volunteers  will  condu<;l 
themfelves  in  a  manner  becoming  the  loyalty  of  their  minds,  and  the  good* 
npfs  of  their  cauf^,  yet  we  J^now  tliat  .tHereafe  among  them  fome^  who  wiil 
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eagerly  avail  thcmfelves  of  any  opportunity  for  fpreading  difn^ntioiTs,  and 
promoting  con fu (ion  ;  we  fpeak  of  men,  who  have  entered  thefe  refpe^able 
corps,  at  the  instigation  of  ike  emissaries  of  the  London  CoTrespmding  Society,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  propagating  their  infettml  principles  atriong  the  troops,  and,  »/W- 
mately,  of  repMicanising  the  army.  We  earneftly,  therefore,  exhort  the  com- 
manding  officers  of  the  different  corps  of  volunteers,  to  keep  a  watchfoleye 
on  the  condu6l  of  their  members.,  .The  cloven  foot  of  jacobiiii&n  cannot  be 
fo  carefully  concealed,  a»  not  to  be  fometimes  viflble. 

We  purpofely  forbear  to  dilate  on  this  unpleafant  fubjed.  -  But  viewing 
this  confiderable  pcrtion|of  our  military  force,  infuch  a  light,' it  is  naturu 
^r  us  to  turn  our  e^es,  with  more  than  common  anxiety,  towards  our  regu* 
lar  army.  Here  authentic  documents  are  wanting,  antf  to  rely  on  uncertain 
rumour  would  be  imprudent  and  unfafe.  It  has,  indeed,  been  pofitivelyahd 
publicly  aflerted,  and  the  aifertion  has  hitherto  experienced  no  contradic- 
tion, that  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain"  does  not  contain  thirty  thoufand  regu* 
Jar  infiintry.  If  this  be  really  the  cafe,  furcly  unufoai  inactivity  mud  have 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  war  department,  or  elfe  the  recruiting  fervice 
muft  have  experienced,  contrary  to  the  former  aOertions  of  the  miniHry, 
unufuaLdifficuIties,  from  the  mocie  of  providing  fubflitutes  for  the  militia  and 
army  of  referve,  and  froai  the  exemptions  granted  tf)  volunteer  corps.  \Ve 
believe  this  lafl  (o  have  been  the  cafe,  and»  indeed,  the  high  bounties  given 
to  fubftitutes  have  proved  not  Icfs  oppreflive  to  individuals  than  detrimental 
to  the  fervice.  It  is  the  moll  ridiculous  of  all  fallacies  to  boaft  of  the  fiici- 
lity  with  which  the  army  has,  in  particular  cafes,  been  fupplied  with  recruits 
from  the  army  of  referve,  at  the  common  bounty  of  feven  guineas  and  a  half. 
The  true  (landard  for  e.ftimating  the  price  of  a  recruit  is  not  what  the  re- 
cruiting ferjeant  pays,  but  what  the  recruit  himfelf  actually  receives.  AvA  , 
it  is  tolerably  certain,  that  every  recruit  taken  from  the  army  of  referve,  re- 
ceives, on  an  average,  from  thirty  to  ferty  pounds.  Were  the  whole,  now 
raifed,  to  be  thus  taken,  a  confummation  devoutly  to  be  wiflied !  the  thirty 
thoufand  men  would  coft  the  country  upwards  of  a  million,  whereas  they 
ought  to  coft  little  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  It  will;  per- 
haps, be  faid  that  the  government  pays  no  more  than  the  ufual  price,  and 
that  the  reft  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  individuals.  But  do  not  the  taxes 
which  fupply  the  means  of  giving  the  regular  price  come  alfo  ogt  of  the 
pockets  of  individuals  ?  And  where  is  the  difference,  in  a  national  point  of 
view  >  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  theindifpen- 
fible  neccffity  of  completing  our  regular  regiments,  and  of  keeping  on  foot 
a  very  large  regular  force,  fuch  a  force,  in  (liort,  as  the  country  poffeffed, 
when  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  which  force  the  minifters,  (Irang- 
ly  relying  on  the  permanence  of  the  peace,  diibanded  with  fuch  improvident 
■  hafte.  We  mean  not  to  fay  that  any  regular  force  which  our  finances  will 
allow  us  to  maintain,  will  be  fufficient  for  our  fecurity,  at  fuch  a  period  as 
the  prefent.  We  are  convinced  it  will  not ;.  and  that  in  order  to  prefer^'e 
our  independence,  and  to  fupport  our  rank  among,  the  nations  of  £urope, 
we  muft  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  military  people.  But  certain  we 
are,  that  without  a  vex-^  «xtenfive  regular  force,  we  can  never  be  fecure. 

Nearly  nine  months  have  clapfed  fince  the  King's  moflage  to  parKament, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  without  any 
decifive  a6t  of  hodility  on  our  part,  and  without  even  the  completion  of  oor 
means  of  defence,  for  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  volunteers,  we  believe, 
have  received  thair  arm's  \  many  of  tiie  militia  regtm^ts  are  imporfed;  and  . 
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two-fiUhs  of  the  army  of  referve  remain  to  be  raifed.    This,  confidering 
the  difpoiilion  of  the  foe,  and  the  enormous  expence  of  the  contefl^  is  a 
lamentable  coniideratibn.     If  the  con ti trance  of  the  late  war^/for  another 
campaign  woald,  as  the  miniiier  aiferted,   have  coil  the  nation  forty  mii- 
lions,   it'may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  iirfl  campaign  of  the  prefent  war 
will  coft  at  leaft  as  much.     Whatever  facr'ifices  are  necellary  will,  no  doubt, 
be  cheerfally  Supported,  in  defence  of  oqr  rejigipn,  our  liberties,  apd  lawsj 
bat  nothing  can  tend  fo  mi^ch  to  diicourage  a  nation,    to  lower  their- fpirit, 
to  damp  their  expedtations,  and  to  defeat  their  hopes,  as  a  mere  war  ofder 
fence;  and  it  would  feem  from  the  language  of  the  miniflers,  that  this  war 
i#  meant  to  be  purely  defenlive;  for  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  content^    " 
of  the  fpeech,  at  the  opening  of  the  prefent  leflionf  that  the  only  obfhicie 
to  the  Goncluiion  of  peace  is  the  convidion  of  thp  enemy,  that  the  fubju-r 
gation  of  this  country  is  pradlicable;  and  ths^t  the  rei^oval  of  this  obfbicle 
will  be  effedied  by  defeating  his  plan  of  invaiion  !     But  what  is  to  be  done 
if,  after  this  alTertion,  he  fiiould  forego  his  favourite  plan,  and  keep  us  for 
ieven  years  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  alarm  ?— or  what,  if  defeated  once,  he 
ihould  renew  the  attempt,  again  and  again^  during  the  fame  fpace  of  time  } 
Are  we  ftill  to  remain  palTive,  ftrong  only  in  delence,  and   incapable  of 
hoflile  energy  ?     Heaven  forbid !    Betides,  let  us  alk,  how  the  grand  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  as  differently  (tated  by  different  members  and  fupporters 
of  the  miniftry,  the  fecurity  of  our  Eaftern  territory  by  the  perpetual  poflef- 
fion  of  Malta,  and  the  reftoration  of  the  independence  of  Europe  by  curb- 
ing the  mad  and  deftruflive  ambition  of  the  FrencJh  lepublic ;  how  are  thefe 
bbje^s  to  be  attained  by  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  onr  own  ihores? — 
They  know  very  little  of  the  temper  and  dilpofition  of  Buoiiaparte  who 
believe  that  the  lofs  of  a  victory,  or  the  deft  ruction  of  an  army,'  will  lead  v 
him  to  forego  his  favourite  plans,  or  make  him  refpect  the  principles  of 
juftice  and  nonour.     Intent  on  our  deflruction,  he  will  (pare  no  pains  to 
alchieve  it ;   army  after  army  will  be  facriticed  in  the  attempt  to  fubdue  us; 
he  will  harrafs  us  in  every  poflible  way ;  and  protract  the  war  by  every  pof- 
iible  means,     lie  will  render  the  different  powers  of  the  continent  his  tri- 
butaries, and  make  them  fupply  him  with  reiburces  for  the  fupporfc'  of  the. 
conteft.     And,  unhappily,  our  timed  policy  is  but  too  well  calculated  to 
encourage   him  to   proct^ed   in  this  abominable  fyftem  of  fpoliation  and 
plunder  I     We  allude  to  the  reported  acquiefcence  of  our  minifters  in  the 
annual  tribute  extorted,  by  Buonaparte,  from  the  weak  cabinets  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.     That,  to  fupply  our  enemy  with  one  of  the  main  (inews  of 
war,  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  hoftiiitieb  againft  us,  is  as  much  an  aft 
of  hoftility,  as  to  lupply  him  with  (hips  and  men,  is  a  fact  that  will  fcarcely 
be  difputecf.     Spain  and  Portugal,  then,  have  committed  this  a6l  of  holiilily 
againft  Great  Britain.     But,  in  defence  of  our  acquiefcence,  it  is  urgeti, 
that  minifters  had  only  to  confider  which  would  be  bed  for  the  country,  to 
fulTcr  thofe  powers  to  fupply  our  enemy  with  money,  or  to  reduce  them  to 
the  neceflSty  of  taking  an  a61ive  part  in  the  war,  by  regarding  fiich  luppjy 
SIS  an  hoftile  ad,  and  refenting  it  as  fuch  ads  have  hitherto  been  refented  % — 
9nd  that  they  aded  wiiely  in  tlteir  connivance  at  that  which  they  could 
liot  prevent.    This  language,  we  admit,  is  well-fuited  to  the  conciliating 
and  liha'dL  fpirit  of  the  prelent  times ;    but  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  lels 
povel  in  principle,  nor  lefs  dangeroqs  in  effed.     What  prevented  France 
from  rediicing  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  degraded  ftate  of  French  colonies, 
faring  the  lasi  wai  ?    Tlii|  dr^ad  of  our  attacks  on  the  Brazils,  and  on  the 
•      '  valuable 
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vahiabjie  fettlementfi  of  Spain,  oiv  the  continent  of  South  America-     Thij, 
and  this  alone;  occafioned  her  forbearance:  and  the  fame  caufe  would  have 
produced  the  fame  effe6l  now.     In  (act,  if  we  had'occupied  the  Brazils,  on 
the  firft  threat  of  France  to  invade  Portugal,*  witli  an  avowed  determination 
to  hold  them  conditionally;    paying  the  revenue  to.  their  lawful  foverei^^n, 
during  the  war;  and  reftorlng  ihem  to  him  at  a  peace,  providcdhi^-  Eurv 
pean  territories  were  not  invaded  by  the  French,  vye  arc  jicrfuaded'the  fecu- 
rity  and  independejucc  of  Portugal  might  eafily  iiave  been  maintained — h'zXt 
by  our  tame  acquiefcence  in  the  extortion*  of  the  Frengh,  we  have  fanclior.ed 
her  degradation,  and  atfi fled  in  reducing  her  to  .the  wretched  iituation  of 
holding  her  national  cxilience  bj  the  frail  tenure  of  the  will  or  caprice  of  a 
foreign  ufurper,  the  moil  fanguiiiary  tyrant  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     It    • 
would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  France,  having  once  alTei-ted  htv  right,   ' 
and  proved  her  power,  to  render  independent  nations  tributaries  to  ner/. 
will  he(itate  to  encreafe  her  dei^iands  in  proportion  to  her  wants ;    and,  b/'V 
degrees,  to  pour  the  whole  refources  of  Spain  and  Portugal  into  her  own 
coffers;  in  which  cafe  her  means  of  apnoyance  will  be  enlarged,    and  her 
ability  to  prolong  the  war  extended,  beyond  all  powers  of  calculation.     It 
mud  be  obvious,  indeed,  to  every  one,  that  Buonaparte  would  not  have 
acceded  to  the  prelbnt  arrangement,  in  refpect.of  ihefe  powers,  unlefs  he 
had  found  it  hi:;  uitercil  fo  to  do ;  and,  we  (liould  have  thought,  the  mere 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  induce  our  Miniiiers 
to  refift  it.     Befidcs,  thcv  mufl  be  aware  that,  fubject  as'thefe  tributary 
iiales  now  are,  to  his  will,  whenever  he  may  chulc  to  make  them  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war,  they  niufl  obey.     Thijis  it  appears  to  us,  that  by  oar 
connivance,  we  have  given  him  encouragement  to  continue  his  extortions ; 
and  afforded  time  for  lirengthening  thofe  poffeflions  which,  in  the  event  of 
a  war,  Ihould  be  the  firft  objects  of  our  attack  ;   while,  in  re^rd  to  Spain, 
it  is  notorious  tbat  preparations  for  war  arc  making,  under  the  direction  (if  \ 
French  generals,  in  4!very  part  of  her  dominions.    Whether  we  conlider  this   ' 
matter  in  reference  to  our  honour  or  to  our  interefts  ;  in  its  effect  on  the 
minds  of  foreign  powers,  or  in  its  influence  as  a  precedent,  it  appears  to  us 
equally  reprehenfible,  and  equally  pregnant  with  the  moil  dangerous  con-  % 
feqiiences.     But  our  limits  preclude  us  from  Entering  into  a  confideration 
of  it,  under  thcfe  different  points  of  view.     Surely,   when  France  is  daily 
extending  lier  faliil  influence,  and  awing  the  weaker  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent into  abject  compliance  with  her  aroitracy  mandates,  it  were  a  policy, 
yvorthy  a  great  nation  like  this,  to  convince  luch  powers  that  they  wpufd 
incur  as  much  danger  by  cowardly  fubmilfion  asby.brave  relFflance  !     Such 
policy  would  raile  usln  the  eftimation  of  Europe,  and  might  pollibly  ope- 
rate as  a  check  on  tliis  new  {y^iam  of  univcrfal  extortion ;  atleafl,  it\vouU 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  a  l])irit,  deHructive  of  that  general  (orpor/wliich 
fecms,  at  prefent,  to  pervade  the  councils,  to  pal fy  the  eflbrts,    and  to  be- 
numb the  fenfes  of  all  the  nations  on  the  continent.     To  trace  that  fpiril 
to  its  real  fource,  would  be  an  unintereding,  and  nut  a  difficult,  talk. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

Primitive  Truth  and  Order  vindicated  from  Modern  Mifreprefentation  ? 
with  a  Defence  of  Epifcopacyy  particularly  that  of  Scotland^  againjl 
nrt  attack  made  on  it  by  the  late  Dr.  Campbelly.  ofAberdeen^  in  his  Lec-^ 
tures  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hifiory  :  And  a  concluding  Addrefi  to  the  Epif- 
cipalians  of  Scotland.  By  the  Right  Reverend  John  Skinner,  in 
Aberdeen,  Senior  Biibop  of  the  Scotch  Epifcopal  Church.  8vo. 
Pp.  545.  RivingtOR's,  London ;  Han  well  and  Parker,  Oxford  ; 
Cheyne,  Edinburgh;  Angus,  Brown,  and  Burnet,  Aberdeen. 
1803. 

TO  this  publicztion,  as  foon  as  it  was  annc^unced,  our  attention 
Was  irrefiftibly  drawn  v  partly,  wp  acknowledge,  by  curiofity, 
but  chiefly  by  higher  and  better  motives.  The  title-page  promifed 
the  difcuffion  of  fubjeSs  which  we  have  alwa\  s  regarded  as  of  tran- 
fcendant  importance  ;  and  the  author's  eminent  ftarion  in  the  church 
induced  us  to  hope  that  we  fhould  find  them  difcuiTed  in  the  mofl 
mafterly  and  fatisfadory  manner.  We,  accordingly,  fat  down  tope- 
rnfebis  volum'e  with  uncommon  avidity.  But,  great  as  our  refpe^Sl 
unqucftionably  r  for  the  charaQer  with  which  the  author  is  inveiled, 
and  immoveable  as  are  our  devotion  and  attachment  to  the  general 
principles  which  his  book  inculcates,  we  cannot,  confiftently  with 
that  ftri6^  impartiality  which  our  duty  to  the  public  demands,  fpeak 
of  his  work  with  unqualified  praife.  Thofe  who  look  in  it  for  bold 
originality  of  though:,  will  certainly  look  for  what  it  docs  not  con- 
tain. But  it  is  not  on  this,  v/e  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  Right 
Rev.  Auth6r  himfclf,  if  confuittd,  would  choofe  to  reft  his  pretch- 
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fions  to  fame.     Usefulness,  W€  are  perfuaded,  was  his  aim  ;  ad, 
unlefs  we  arc  greatly  deceived  in  our  opinion  of  him,  he  would  dwn 
the  honour  of  beina:  in ftrumental  in  promoting  the  facred  caufe  of 
"  Primitive  Truth  and  Order,"  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  the  fplendoar 
which  the  mod  brilliant  eman^tion^  of  genius  can  confer*     His  am- 
bition^  accordingly,  feems  to  have  been  bounded  by  the  laudable  dt- 
fire  of  feie6ting^  concentrating:^  and  exhibiting,    io  one  fioim«dd 
view,  fuch  arouraents,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  as  he  thought 
beft  adapted  for  imprcfling  his  readers  with  proper  notions  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Gofpel,  and  of  the  Church  of  Chrift*     If  this  was^  in- 
deed, as  we  fuppofe,  his  defign,   we  have  no  hefitation   whatever  in 
faying,  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  executed  it  with  no  iiiconfidera- 
ble  degree  of  fucccfs.     His  labours  are,  undoubtedly,  calculated  to 
produce,  in  perfons  of  a  ferious  tnd  thinking  turn,  the  effc&  which 
he  intended;    and  every  friend  to  the  Apoftolic  Conftitution  of  the 
Chriftian  Church  will  thank  him  for  the  indullry  and  zeal  with  n^bicJi 
he  has  exerted  himfelf  in  its  defence. 

If,  in  the  courfe  of  our  ftridtures  on  Bifliop  Skinner's  book,  wc 
take  the  liberty  to  differ,  on  fome  few  poiats,  from  the  learned  and 
refpeftablc  author,  we  have  no  apprehenfion,  on  this  account,  of  in- 
curring his  difpleafure,  or  of  forfeiting  hiseftevm.  Some  of  his  rea- 
fonings  we  think  inconclufive,  and  fome  erroneous.  But  different 
perfons  of  equal  integrity  will  view  the  fame  obje6t  in  very  different 
lights  :  and  if  they  keep  at  a  diftance  from  acrimony  and  rancour;  if, 
folely  intent  on  the  difcovcry  of  truth,  they  indulge  no  difpofitiofi  to 
cavil  i  if,  in  fliort,  they  ohfcrvc  that  mutual  rcfped  which  ought  al- 
ways to  have  place  in  the  intercourfe  of  Gentlemen,  Scholars,  and 
ChrifVians  ;  they  may  differ  without  blame,  and  fometimes  with  ad- 
vantage. Engaged  as  we  have  been,  from  the  commenoemcnt  of  our 
Review,  in  fupporting,  and  wctruft  with  fome  cffcS,  the  intenrfts  of 
ancient  truth  and  fobernefs,  in  oppofition  to  the  madnefs  of  modern 
innovation,  we  can,  v/ith  the  utmoft  fmcerity,  fay,  that  with  the 
greater  part  of  Bifhop  Skinner's  opinions  our  principles  pcrfciEUy  coin- 
cide. The  foundation  on  which  we  build  is  the  fame,  or^  to  fpcak 
more  accurately,  we  are  both  equally  convinced-  of  the  paramount 
obligation,  and  indifpcnfible  neceifity  of  maintaining,  and  prefcrving 
inviolate,  the  edifice  which  was  originally  **  built  upon  the  foundadon 
of  the  Apoftics  and  Prophets,  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  being  the  chief 
comer  ilone."  Jf,  in  any  refpcdi,  we  difagree,  it  is  onl v  concerni/ig 
a  few  of  the  buttrciL^  by  v.^hich  it  ought  to  be  defended  and  ftcutol 
againft  the  rude  auacks  of  its  enemies.    But,  furely^ 

"  Hanc  veniam  petiinus  damufquoviciflim." 

On  another  efTential  part  of  our  duty,  as  imnncdiately  connected 
with  the  work  before  us,  we  confefs  that  we  refleS  with  much  Icfs 
complacency.  We  cannot,  but  by  palpably  betraying  our  truft,  pa6 
by,  without  pointed  animadverfion,  tranfgreffions  of  the  rules  of  good 
writing  ',  and,  therefore,  it  aever  fails  to  give  us  pain,  when  authors^ 
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Mher^riib  valuable  and  inftrudive,  are  guilty  of  offences  againft  the(e 
l-ules.     In  many  cafes  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  defcSs  of  this  fort 
derive  their  origin  from  want  of  clofcnefs  and  accuracy  of  thinking  jT 
for  ito  man  will  ever  expreis  hinifelf  well,  whofe  conceptions  are  loo^^ 
indefinite^  and  c<kifufed.     The  fame  defeds  are  frcc^ently  owing  tcr 
mere  inexperience  in  the  art  of  compofing ;  and  fometimes,  we  fuf* 
J>e£t,  to  oiiftaken  ideas  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  a  good  ftyle.  There 
are  n^ny  writers,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  who  really  regard,  witlt 
a  kind  df  contempt^  the  pains  beftowed  on  what  they  call  balancing 
yrordd  and  phraffs;  and  who  think  it  below  them  to  fpend  their  time 
in  ftudytng  the  harmony^  or  adjuftlng  the  proportion,  of  claufes  and' 
fentences.    Confining  their  care  entirely  to  their  matter,  provided  they 
can  communicate  ufeful  information,  they  appear  to  be  little  folicitous 
to  pieafe.     But  fuch  writers  (hould  refle£t  that  preciiion,  propriety, 
and,  above  all,  perfpicuity,  are  qualities  of  %Ie  ib  eflentially  necef^    < 
fary,  that,  without  them,  the  richeft  ftores  of  l^i^ing^  and  even  the 
moft  exalted  powers  of  genius,  may  be  poiTefTed  with  fcarcely  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  world.     Nor  will  any  judicious  author  be  carelefs  even 
of  ornamental  embelliibmenti     He  confiders  that  in  writing,  as  in 
tommon  life^  though  tawdry  tinfel  and  aSeded  finery  are  always  dif- 
gafting,  yet  neatneis  and  elegance  are  peculiarly  attra<ftive  }  and  that 
beauty  itfelf  lofes .more  than  half  its  influence,    when  accompanied 
with  an  aukward  air,  or  exhibited   in  a  coarfe  and  floVenly  drefs.— » 
The  great  majority  of  mankind^  we  know,  have  need,  like  froward 
children,  to  be  allured,  as  well  to  the  knowledge  as  to  the  pra£tice  of 
their  duty.     Even  the  moft  ferious  readers  of  a  book  can  feldoii,  and 
never,  perhaps,  at  firft,  be  fuppofed  as  deeply  interefted  in  the  fubjedtj 
as  the  perfbn  who  wrote  it.     It  is,  therefore,  a  fair  and  prudent  pre->- 
caution  to  endeavour,  by  every  chafte  ornament  of  language  ;  and  by 
every  legitimate  b?auty  of  ftyle,  to  fix  their  attention,  and  gain  their 
aftedlions.     Indeed,  where  this  precaution  is  not  punctually  obferved, 
we  may  fafely  affirm  that  the  moft  important  truths  will,  genetally 
fpeaking,  be  difregarded,  and  the  moft  inftrudive  volume  either  not 
read  at  ait,  or  read  with  liftlefsnefs  An^  fmall  .efFe^l. 

In  the  prefentftate.of  literature  and  of  fociety,  whoever  oflFers  him- 
felf  to  ihe  public  notice  fhould  be  uncommonly  careful  that  his  claims 
be  fupported,  not  only  by  their  own  iritrinlic  validity,  but  alfo  by  the 
form  in  which  they  appear.  Never,  we  believe,  in  any  country,  and, 
beyond  all  controverfy,  never  in  th)s,  was  it  more. incumbent  on  a 
■Writer  to  reitienriber  the  admonition  of  Horace  ; 

"  Omne  tulit  pundum  qui  mifaiU  utile  dulcl, 
'*  Le6torem  deled^ando,  pariterque  monendo/* 

Our  national  tafte,  in  the  courfe  of  its  progrefs,  has  been  carried 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  cldicacy.  It  has  even,  in  the  eftimation  of 
raany,  been  refined  into  fqueamifh  and  ftckly  faftidioufnefs.  Whe- 
ther this  phenomenon  defer ves  to  be  confidcred  as  a  proof  of  improve- 
toeQt  or  of  degeneracy,  we  fball  not  expofe  outl'elves  to  the  imputa- 
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tion  of  prefumption  by  taking  upon  us  to  decide.  The  h&^  however^ 
is  abundantly  notorious.  The  ftrong  and  wholefotney  but  bomdy 
fare,  which  delighted  the  literary  palates  of  ouranceftors,  will  not  now 
go  doiVn.  No  richn^fs  of  ttiatter  or  fotidity  of  fenfe  will  now  atone 
for  the  harflinefs  of  aciumfy  and  unpoli(hed  ftyle  :  and  the  writer  who 
will  not  aceooimodate  bimfelf  to  this  difpofition  of  the  public  roind^ 
bas,  evidently,  no  juft  light  to  complain  that  his  produiSkions  are 
treated  wi  lb  what  ke  may  think  unofKrited  feveiity,  or  fupercilioitf 
negledl. 

With  refpe3  to  the  Btihop's  flail  in  compofition,  we  mufl  own, 
with  regret,  that  we  d»re  not  mention  it  in  thofe  terms  of  comoiciida- 
tion  whkh  we  could  wi(h  to  employ.     If  he  had  not  bimfelf  autho^ 
fixed  tts  to  conclude  that  the  greater  part  of  Us  work  was  written  a 
confiderable  ti^  agp)  (fee  Note,  p.  ^5,)  we  (bould  ceitainly  have 
thought  it  a  hafty  produ£bion.     Of  fuch  a  produ£lion  it  uncjueftioDa* 
bly  bears  the  diftinguiihing  and  chara&crifiic  marks.     But  as,  by  his 
own  ftatement  of  the  fact,  this  fuppofttkm  is  rendered  madmiifible, 
we  are  forced  to  infer  that  to  the  requifite  labour  of  cor rediion  and  re» 
vifal,  be  h^  been  ftrangely  inattentive.  .  For,  whatever  be  thecaufr, 
impartial  criticifm  compels  us  to  pronounce,  that  his  general  manner 
is  fomewhat  diiFufe;  his  conftrudkion  fometimes  ungrammatical ;  and 
his  meaning  fo  unhappily  exprefled,  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.     The 
very  firfl  fentence  of  his  book  may  be  quoted  as  an  inftance.     *'  If 
there  be,**  he  fays,  "  any  one  truth,  in  embracing  which,  it  might 
be  fuppofed,  that. the  intelligent  part  of  mankind  would  univeifally 
«gree,  it  is  furely  the  importance  of  religion,  and  the  nectfllty  of  at- 
tending to  what  k  recommends,  for  promoting  the  interefts  of  fociety 
on  earth,  as  well  as  preparing  men  for  the  happinefs  of  Heaven." — 
Here  the  autbor'Js  intention  is  eafily  feen  ;  but  his  phrafeology  is  ob- 
fc.ure.     We  talk,  very  properly,  of  **  embracing  a  tcuthi"    but  not 
of  **  embracing  the  importance  of  religion,"  or  **  the  neceffity  of  at- 
tending to  what  it  recommeiKJs.^     But  fuppofing,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
irath  to  be  the  beft  word  which  could  have  been  chofen,  our  readers 
will  obferve,  as  ftill  more  extraordinary,  that  what  is  mt^  truth  at  iirft, 
bccomes^ afterwards,  by  the  form  of  the  fyntax,  two.     They  are  two, 
however,  in  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality,  for  between  "  the 
importance  of  religion,"  and   <*  the  ncceiiity  of  attending  to  what  it 
recommends,"  no  fpecific  difference  is  perceptible.     The  uteofbotb 
phr^fes^.in  tbei/  prefent  application^  is,  therefore,  an  example  of  tau- 
tology.    The  lait  of  them  gives  no  new  idea,  and,  of  courfe,  fcrvcs 
only  to  bewilder  the  attention,  and  to  weaken  the  eScSt. 

Bifliop  Skinner's  Introcfudiion  contains  many  fenfible  and  pertineni 
remarks  on  the  evil  tendency  of  our  endlefs  divifions,  and  pf  our  ge- 
neral inattention  to  that  article  of  the  Creed  in  which  we  are  tai^bt 
to  profefs  otXT  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  "  Nothing,"  he 
obfervcs,  **  feems  to  be  better  known,  nor  [cr,  unqaefiionablyj  more 
carefully  improved,  by  the  adverfaries  of  our  common  faith,  than  the 
advantage  [Which]  they  derive  from  thofe  unhappy  diffenfions,  by 
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which  thefamily  of  Chrifiians,  which  an  Apoftle  calls  the  HoufehoU 
of  Faiths  is  divided  againft  itfelf."  (p.  6.)  **  It  is,  no  doubt,  by  prc- 
i<^rving  the  bonds  of  ecciefiaftical  unity,  that  Chriftiafis  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  way  of  obedience  to  the  Oiie  God,  and  dependence  on  the  One 
Mediator."  This  fcntimeiU  he  enforces  by  t^e  feff enable  authority 
of  the  late  learned  and  .pious  Mr.  Jones,  whofe  opinion  it  was,  that 
^^  Some  amongft  us  err  becaufe  they  do  not  icnow  the  fcriptures ;  and 
ethers,  becaufe  they  never  conAdered  the  nature  of  the  church.  Some 
think  they  can  maice  their  own  religion,  and  fo  they  dcfpife  the  word 
^God,  and  fall  into  infidejjty.  Others  think  they  can  make  their 
own  church,  or  even  be  a  church  unto  themfelves  ;  and  iQ  they  fail 
into  the  delufions  of  enthufiafm,  or  t4ie  vncharitaWenefii  of  fchifm."* 
(p.  8.)  . 

The  Bifhop  adverts,  with  becoming  regret,  to  thfe  melancholy,  tut 
jncontrovertkble,  truth,  that  mankind  are  too  often  difpofed  to  abufe 
both  the  bleiUngs  of  the  prelent  life,  and  the  ifieitima^bJe  advantages 
cf  revealed  religion.  With  regard  to  the  firft^  he  fuppofes  that  «hc 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  may,  probably,  be  inclined  to  refift  thecharge, 
becaufe  they  cannot  be  accuied  of  fuch  loofe  morality  as  is  pradifed 
in  fome  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  \t  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  fuperior  decency  of  their  condiidt  can  be  juIUy  traced  to  the  pro- 
per fource  ;  and  whether  it  may  not  be  rather  afcribed  to  the  favoura* 
ble  circumftance  of  their  not  being  fo  tnuch  expofed  to  temptation. 
But,  in  what  concerns  reiigion,  he  laments,  that  they  are  not  much 
better  than  their  neighbours.  To  the  fmall  expence  of  education  m 
that  country,  and  the  confequcnt  eafe  with' which  the  people  haveac- 
cefs  to  the  itidiments,  at  lead,  of  literature^  our  author  feens^  with 
much  appearance  of  reafon,  to  attribute,  in  part,  that  remarkable  biat 
to  abArufe  fpeculation  fpr  which  Scotchmen  are  diftingtiifliei.  Thia 
bias  has,  frequently,  carried  them  beyond  the  proper  limits,  and 
tempted  them  to  affcft  being  wife  above  what  is  written.  **  Whrlc 
fuch  fpecuiatioiis,  however,  were  confined  to  the  (ludent  in  bisclofet, 
their  mfluence  was  narrow  and  circumfcribed  ;  and^  the  general  ftate 
of  fociety  was  b"^  iittle  aftedled  by  the  writings  of  fuch  ioiideltf  a« 
David  Hume^  till  they  were  better  fuited  to  vulgar  capacity,  and  their 
deadly  venom  more  widely  circulated,  by  the  poifonous  arts  ofTbomai 
Painty  and' his  numerous  difciples."  ,(p.  12.)  It  was  wkh  much  c<M-^ 
cern  that  we  learned, from  fuch  uneicceptionable  tefiimony,  the  fatal 
confequences, 

*'  In  fome,'*  fays  the  fiifliop,  "  of  themoft  populous  difirids  of  Soodand, 
where  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  the  people  were,  fome  yeart  agd, 
exemplary  in  the  difcharge  of  iheir  religious  duties,  not  occafional  negled 
only,  buta  conilant  derilion^and  an  avowed^  contempt  of  thefe  duties^have 
now  taken  place.  The  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Gofpel  are  expofed  to 
every  fpecies  of  fcom  and  ridicule.  Children  are  wilfully  withheld  trom  the 
'  fever  of  regeneration :'  and  men  and  women  count  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, wherewrth  they  are  fanflified,  an  unholy  thing,  in  pu/e  defpit^  of 
the  Ipirit  of ^race."    (p.  13. J 
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In  the  courfe  of  the  Right  Rev.  Author's  tt&tStions  on  the  gfnc^ 
prevalence  of  infidelity,  we  meet  with  a  fentence,  of  which  we  weit 
long  cKceedingly  puzzled  to  difcover  the  Cepfc.  It  is  th^  laft  in  the 
quotaciun  which  we  are  going  to  produce. 

"  Comparatively  fmall/*  he  fays,  *'  wais  Ihe  injury,  fo  long  as  the  poor 
had  ti;e  ^oipel  preached  unto  them  ;  fo  long  as  the  mafs  of  fociety  was  un- 
corfaminat'cd,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  efteemed  thcmielyes  happj 
in  enjoying  the  comforta  of  religion,  and  counted  all  things  but  lofs  for  thi 
ex-ellency  of  the  knowledge  ofChrift  Jefus,  *  their  Lord*.  The  partition- 
wall,  however,  between  learned  and  unlearpcd,  is  now,  in  this  refpecl, 
broken  down.  The  adepts  of  the  new  philolbphy  have  availed  themfelves 
of  the  facility  wiih  which  the  lower  cUiles  of  the  people  may  be  tempted  to 
get  rid  of  this  diftinclion  ;  and,  if  we  may  borrow  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Pfalmift,  '  The  boar  oat  of  the  wood  doth  now  wafie  if,*  and  the 
wild  bcaft  of  the  field  doth  devour,'  and  tear  in  pieces,  the  gofpel  of  that 
'  God  of  Hofts',  who  proclaimed  himfelfthe  '  true  vine  ;'  even  the  '  Shep- 
herd of  Ifrael/  of  whom  the  fame  Pfalmitl  declares,  that  he  is  our  God,  and 
wo  are  the  people  of  his  palture,  and  the  ftieep  of  his  hand."  (p.  13,  H.) 

^  What  here  particularly  puzzled  qs  was  the  pronoun//^  for  there 
ieemSf  at  firft  vicw»  to  be,  in  the  fentence,  nothing  which  that  pro- 
noun can  repre{ent.  The  nouns  fiibftantive  by  which  it  i$  preccdc4 
Sitt  phiUjophYj  facility^  di/tin£lton^  and  language  \  but  to  none  of  tbcfc 
can  it  poilibly  be  referred.  We  were,  therttore,  completely  atalufsi 
to  divine  what  it  is  which  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  now  waile; 
till>  obferving  that  the  words  of  the  Pfalmi(l  are  continued,  and  made 
to  te.minatCj  at  laft,  in  "  the  Gofpel  of  the  God  of  Hofts,"  as  their 
objec^^  we  were  led  toconjeclure  that,  contrary  to  every  known  prin- 
ciple of  grammar,  this  pronoun  points  forward  inftead  of  pointing 
b^ck.  The  folecifm  n)igbt  eafily  have  been  avoided  by  omitting' the 
pronoun  altogether. 

0^f  author  very  properly  infifts  on  the  folly  of  perverting  the  plaa 
pf  revelation^  and  of  fuperfeding  the  pofitive  inftitutions  of  divine  ap- 
poininietir.  The  folly,  indeed,  of  fuch  a  procedure  is  fufficientlyob* 
yious,  as  well  as  its  danger  and  criminality.  But  the  Bifhop  illuf- 
trates  them  by  an  obfervation,  of  which  we. do  not  comprehend  the 
fcrce. 

"  No  mai),*'  he  fays,  "  who  is  not  afloated  by  the  moft  palpable  pre- 
ftimptic;n  and  fc  If  confidence,  will  dafe  to  infringe,  or  preteifd  to  alter, 
llic  order  of  God's  works,  whether  they  refer  to  his  operations  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  Nature,  or  of  Grace.  Bold  and  aflTuipii^  as  the  iiaturalift  too  often 
is,  he  r.cvcr  lias  attempted  to  invert  the  feafons;  to  make  the.  fun  rule  bjr 
rJght,  and  tiie  rnoon  by  day  ;  to  oppofe  the  (tars  in  their  courfes;  to  bring 
the  uiniis  out  of  their  ireaiures,  or  to  allay  the  fury'of  the  tempefl  by  his 
unavailiiig  '  podce,  be  fiill.'     Hoyv   then  fliould  any  one  pretend  to  ailer 


the  ly!!em  of  thiiigs  ipiritual;' — to  change  the  economy  ofgrace;— to  dil^ 
joint  the  whole  'rame  of  religion,  by  oppofing  the  revealea  w  ill  of  God, 
and  feuiug  sriide  the  laws  and  inhitutions  of  his  divine  appointment?'*— 
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OuT.Tiuthor  here  contrafts  the  pfefumption  of  men  in  attempting  to 
new-model  the  economy  of  grace  with  their  modefty  and  wifdom  in 
never  intermeddling  with  the  eftablifhed  order  of  nature.     Bat  no'en- 
thuflaft  or  bold  fpeculator  will  ever  be  difluaded  from  fubftituting,  for 
the  truths  of  revelation,  the  wild  reveries  of  his  own  fancy,  by  remind- 
ing him  that  men  never  try  "  to  invert  the  feafons,  or  to  oppofe  the 
ftars  in  their  courfes."     If,  while  the  vifionary  rtligionift  adapts  the 
gofpe]  to  his  preconceived  opinions,  the  naturalift  abftains   from  the 
like  experiment  with  regard  to  the  a<Slual  laws  by  which  the  univerfe  is 
governed,  does  not  the  very  faft  (hew,  that  the  two  cafes  muft  be  eflen- 
tially  different,  and  that  from  the  one  to  the  other  no  proper  argument 
can  be  deduced  ?  7*hc  naturalift,  we  believe,  <\'ould  often  amufe  him- 
fclf  with   attempting  fuch  feats,  if  he  dic^  not  know  that  to  fucceed  in 
the  attempt  is  phyllcally  impoffible.     A??  -kh  w^j  xa'  tvjv  ywy  vdvv,<7^  wa9 
the  boaft,  we  are  told,  of  an  ancient  mathematician  ;  and  one  of  the 
kings   of   Spain  or  Portugal,  moft  undefervedly,    we  think,    called 
Alphonib  the  Wife,  was  accuftomed  to  fayi  that  if  he  had  been  con- 
fulted  about  making  the  world,  it  would  have  been  much  better  con- 
trived than  it  is.     Make  it  equally,  in  the  fame  fcnfe,    impoffible  to 
alter  the  dod^rioes  of  fcripture,  and  the  modedy  of  ihe  leliiiiouift  will 
be  equally  confpicuous  as  that  of  the  philofopher.     In  ftiitSlnefs  of 
faft,  it  is  unqueftionably  true,  that  to  alter  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
falvation  is  as  much  without  the  compafs  of  human  power  as  to  de- 
range the  order  of  the  material  world,  or  to  create  a  new  one ;    for 
men  muft  be  faved,  if  they  be  faved  at  all,  by  means  of  the  plan  ef- 
tabliflied  by  God,  and  not  by  means  of  their  own  deVifing.     But  men, 
very  often,  miftake  this  plan-,  and  the  difHculty  is  to  convince  them 
of  their  error:    whereas  no  man  ever  commits  a  miftake  with  regard 
to  the  prominent  laws  of  nature.     We  have  the  uniform  evidence  of 
experience  and  oFfenfethat  thefe  proceed  in  a  determinate  courfe  ;  and 
we  have  the  fkme  evidence  that  this  courfe  is  unalterable  by  any  exer- 
tions which  we  are  able  to  make.     The  evidences  of  religion  are    ^f  a 
very  different  kind  ;  and,  accordingly,  their  influence  on 'the  conduft 
of  men  is,  as  might  be  expe£led,  extremely  different.     The  cafes  are, 
in  truth,  as  we  faid  above,  entirely  diffimilar;  and,  therefore,  all  rea- 
*    ibning  from  the  one  to  the  other  is,  to  every  pradlical  purpci'e,  at  leaft, 
altogether  inconclufive. 

But  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  at  all  lefs  true,  or  lefs  to  be  lament- 
ed, that,  either  through  ignoiance  or  wilful  perverfenefs,  multi- 
totfes  of  our  countrymen  are  daily  deferting  the  good  beaten  path, 
which  was  trodden  hy  all  the  faints  of  old,  to  explore,  for  themfelves, 
new  and  devious  ways,  which,  at  the  very  beft,  can  terminate  only  ia 
unknown  dangers,  perhaps  in  inevitable  dcftrudlion  and  death.— 
Among  thef?  deluded  wandered  theBifliop  mentions  fome  "  wild  en- 
th\ifia(ts,  who,  full  of  the  aflurance  of  faith,  and  the  inward  experience 
of  a  fclf-confident  mind,  enroll  themfelves  among  the  ele<ft  of  God; 
and  certain,  as  they  fuppofe,  of  being  faved  themfelves,  look  down 
with  contemptuOTa  difdain  on  thofe  hurable  Cbriftians,  who  are  yet 
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content  to  work  out  their  own  falvation,  in  the  way  that  God  has|itre- 
fcribed,  with  fear  and  trcmbjing."  (P.  i6.) 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  of  our  pioft  malignant  cnors 
fpring  from  the  little  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  tj:uc  coiiftitution 
of  the  Chriftia^n  church.  .  The  fpirit  of  indifFereixce  witb  whici, 
among  Proteftants,  this  fubjecS  is  regacded,  has  always  been  caufecf 
aftonifhment  to  u^ ;  nor  have  we  ever  been  able  to  accoun.t  for  it  other- 
wife' than  from  that  difgiift  at  ecclefiaftical  tyranny^  wWch  acomju- 
nied  their  feparation  frrim  the  Church  of  Roroci.  But  furcly  it  docs 
not,  by  any  means,  fojlow,  thz^t  bccaufe  churchmen,  at  one  tiinc, 
carried  their  authority  too  high,  the  Church  of  Chrift  is,  thercforcj 
any  thiha;  or  nothing,  juft  as  every  man's  humour  is  pleafed  to  ima- 
gine. No  man,  we  think,  who  believes  in  revcJauon,  provided  he 
allowed  himfeif  a  moment's  refletStion,  could  ferioufly  adopt  fo  ridi- 
culous a  fancy.  Amidft  the  eudlcfs  variety  of  plans' of  church  go- 
vernment which  folicic  our  notice  and  diAra£l  oui^  choice,  il  requires 
no  proof  that  all  cannot  he  righ^  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  all  mu& 
y_  be  wrong  wticli  have  deviated  from  the  origip,al  ipodel  Uid  down  by 

cur  Lord  and  his  infpired  Apoftles,  who,  alone,  were  entitled  to  draw 
the  platform  on  which  his  kingdom  fhotild  be  built,  and  to  fix  the  re- 
gulations by  which  it  fhould  be  managed  to  the  end  of  time.  Nor  can 
It  be  a  circumftance  of  fmall  importance  whether  we  adhere  to  this 
model  or  not^  The  whole  fchemc  of  redemption,  it  ou^ht  to  be  Re- 
membered, is  the  pure  efFe£l  of  divine  benevolence  ;  and,  therefore, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  muft  neceflarily  be  embraced  in  all 
its  pans,  prccifely  as  it  is  propofed  :  for,  when  the  qvieftion  is  con- 
*  ccrning  an  offer  of  grace,  no  man  can  pretend  to  prefcribe  his  owii 
terms.  Now  we  know  that  every  promife  peculiar  to  the  gofpel  is 
made  exclufivdy  to  thofc  who  aic  members  of  the  Church  of  Chrift  j 
and,  confequently,  if  vve  wilfully  defert  tbi?  church  for  a  fpurious  f(> 
ciety  of  man's  formation;  we  uiiqueftionably  forfeit  our  title  to  thctf 
promifes  :  for  he  who  rejeQs  the  terms  on  which  alone  the  mercy  of 
the  gofpel  is  proffered,  deprives  himfeif  of  every  clain^  to  its  benefits;. 
We  are  pej-fc£lly  aware  tha^,  in  thefc  times  of  latitudinarian  priri- 
ciples,  the  divine  who  teaches  fuch  a  dofirine  as  this,  will,  by  many, 
be  accufcd  of  intolerable  High-Chiirch  bigotry,  and  of  narrow  iliibe- 
'  rality  of  mind.  But,'  in  the'beft  and  pureft  ages  of  the  church,  the 
cafe  was  otherwife;  and  we  all  agree,  that  danger  Is  not  converted 
into  fafety  by  being  difrcgarded,  any  more  than  truth  is  identified  with 
falfehood  by  being  difbelicved.  '  *'  How  then,"  as  the  learned  Prelate 
3fks,  "  can  any  want  of  true  charity,  or  what  deferves  to  \ie  called 
liberality,  be  with  juflice  imputed  to  him  w|)o,  in  his  profeflional  cha- 
rader,  is  doing  all  he  can  for  the  benefit  of  bis  Fellow- Chriftiari?, 
and  is  not  willing  4hat  any  of  them  (hould  hp  lofl,  if  he  can  help  it?" 
(P.  2<;.)  It  is  not  thus,  as  he  juftly  argues,  that  we  judge  in  matters 
of  infinitely  lefs  moment.  We  fliould  not  applaud,  as  liberal-minded, 
a  phyfician,  who  fhould  fuffcr  bis  patients  to  indulge  in  every  thingi 
however  pernicious,  which  gratified  their  tafte ;  a  lawyer,  who  ^ould 
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feU  his  clients  that  their  Condudl  would  be  as  fafely  direSed  by  the 
municipal  laws  pf  any  other  country  as  of  their  own ;  or  a  general, 
who,  on  the  day  of  battle,  ihould  leave  his  troops,  without  any  di« 
re£kions,  to  engage  the  enemy  in  what  order  they  pleafed,  **  Why 
Then,"  continues  he,  *^  ihould  the  teacher  of  religion  be  applauded  as 
a  liberal- minded  divine,  whole  only  merit  lies  in  ^  fpeaking  peace 
where  there  is  no  peace,*  and  leaving  the  people  to  grope  for  the  tvaU 
qi  falvation,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  j  when  by  pointing  it  out, 
through.the  mift  of  modern  error  and  dclufion  ;  as  *  a  city  fet  on  a  hill/ 
which  is  at  unity  let  ttfelf,  he  might  direft  their  eyes  to  that  which  is 
the  only  fure  refuge  from  fin  and  mifery,  the  only  place  of  fafety  to  a 
uilty  world,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the  joy  of  the  whole  cath  ?" 
han  the  fentiment  and  reafoning  contained  in  this  whole  pafiage 
pothing  can  be  more  excellent  and  convincin^?.  But  the  fentence 
]a(l  quoted  exhibits  a  mixture  and  confufion  of  incongruous  meta«- 
phorl.  By  no  firetch  of  fancy  can  the  church  be  conceived  a*,  at 
one  and  the  fame  inftant,  n  wally  a  pillar^  a  ground,  ^nd  a  city  fet  on 
a  hilt.  Metaphorical  language,  like  the  characters  of  poetry,  fhould 
))c  conCiAent;  and  the  rule  of  Horace  is  as  applicable  to  the  former 
as  it  is  to  the  la(tef ; 

"  Serveturad  fmum 
*^  Qualis^ab  inccBpto  proceiTerit,  et  iibi  conftet."     • 

The  great  body  of  B. (hop  Skinner's  bookconfids  of  three  diftinil 
divifions  of  cl^apters,  intended  to  eftablili  the  following  prbpofitions, 
which  we  give  as  e^^prefled  in  the  author's  own  words. 

'f  1.  That  the ChriAian  religion,' being,  like  its  divine  Author^  thpfanie 
yerterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  ought  to  be  received  and  embraced,  jiifl«^ 
•}t  is  repi'^fented  and  held  out  in  the  fcriptures  of  truth,  without  adding 
flicrcto,  or  diminilliing  fropi  it. 

*'  2.  That  the  Church  pf  Chrifl,  in  which  his  religion  is  received  and 
pmbract^d,  is  that  fpiri'tual  Ibciety  in  which  the  roiniTtration  of  holy  things  is 
^ominitied  to  the  three  diftipct  orders  of  Biiliops,  Priefts,  and  Deacons,  de- 
riving their  authority  from  the  Apofties,  as  thole  Apoftles  received  their 
commillion  from  Chrift. 

"  i.  That  a  part  of  this  holy,  catholic,  and  apoflolic  Church,  fhoiir^H 
deprived  of  the  fupport  t)f  civil  eflabliihment,  does  IHII  exift  in  this  coun- 
try, under  the  name  of  the  Scotch  E/iiscc/ial  Church ;  vhofe  doclrine,  disci- 
pline, and  worlhip,  as  happily  agreeing  with  that  [thofe]  of  the  fiift  and 
<pur(xll  ages  of  Chrjllianity,  ought  to  be  fteadily  adhered  to,  by  al(  who  pro- 
fefs  to  be  of  the  Epilco.pal  Cpnomuninn,  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom." 

With  rcg:ard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  propofitions,  it  is  improperly  and 
inaccurately  ftatcd  in  more  refpeSs  than  one.  It  involves,  in  f.nSl, 
two  diftinft  affirmations,  of  which  the  author  feems,  by  his  maitner 
of  conne£bing  them,  to  conceive  that'the  one  is  a  corollary  from  the 
other.  They  have,  however,  no  fort  of  mutual  dependence.  It  is 
not  becaufe  **  the  Chriftian  religion  is,  Ifke  its  divine  Author,  the 
fame  ycfterday,  to-d^y,  and  for  ever,"  but  becaufe  it  is  a  revelation 
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from  God,  tbat  **  it  ought  to  be  received  and  embraced  jaft  as  it  is 
reprefentcd  and  held  cut  in  the  fcripturcs  of  truth."  Suppofiog  rtsc 
fcripture^  to  bepreviouily  acknowledged  as  the  word  of  Ood,  noothsr 
confideration  is  requifite  to  prove  that  thefyftem  of  religion  coniained 
in  thcfc  fcripturcs  ought  to  be  embraced  as  there  rcprefented.  Nor 
does  the  clauic  **  being  like  its  divifie  author,  the  fame  yefterdav,  to- 
day,  and  for  ever,"  appear  to  us,  at  all,  to  exprefs  what  the  Biihop 
intended.  The  words  here  quoted  from  the  Epiftlc  to  the  Hebrews, 
(xiii.  8  )  are,  in  their  connexion  with  the  reft  of  the  paflage,  fome- 
u^hat  obfcure,  and  we  think  it  unqueflionable  that  by  our  Engiilh 
tranilators  their  connection  was  miftskcn.  As  applied,  however,  to 
the  person  of  Chrift,  they,  undoubtedly,  arc  meant  to  aflert  his  di?i- 
nity,  or  what  may  be  called  the  metaphyfical  eternity  and  iaimtitabi- 
liiy  oPhis  nature.  But  as  predicated  here  of  the  Chriftian  reVigtoa 
they  do  not  convey  the  author's  idea  ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  tenor 
ef  hi5  proof  that  we  learn  the  import  of  the  pofition  to  be  proved. — 
The  intention  of  this  claufe  is  to  affirm  that  the  redemption  of  the 
ivorld,  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  is  the  fubjeil  of  every  divine  rcvela- 
tion  which,  fincc  the  fall  of  Adam,  has  been  vouchfaf^d  to  man. — 
The  BKhop's  notion  is,  therefore,  cxprefled,  with  infinitely  greater 
cxaflnefs  and  precifion,  in  the  Vllth  Article  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the^do£trine  of  which  the  greater  part  of  his  firft  chapter  is,  ac- 
cordingly, defigncd  to  illuftrate  and  confirm.  *'  The  Old  Teifa- 
mient,"  fays  the  article,"  "  is  not  contrary  to  the  new ;  for  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  eveHafting  life  li  offered  to  mankind  by 
Chrift,  who  is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  being  both 
God  and  Man.  Wherefore  they  arc  not  to  be  heard,  which  feiga 
that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  tranfitory  pronrvifes." 

That  man,  at  his  creation^  wa»  left,  by  his  Maker,  to.devife  for 
himfclf,  by  the  exercife  of  his  own  powers,  a  fyftem  of  religious  faith 
and  duty,  is  a  fuppofition  which  appears  to  us  not  only  inadmiffible, 
but  abfurd.  His  exiftencc  itfelf  being  the  pure  cffeft  of  divine  bene- 
'  volcnce,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  any  rcquifite  means  would  be  un- 
employed for  rendering  that  exiftencc  comfortable  and  happy.  While 
abundant  provifion  was  made  for  the  neceflary  fupport  of  his  animal 
nature,  and  for  the  innocent  gratification  ot  his  fenfual  appetites ; 
■we,  cannot,  without  manifeft  folly,  conceive  that  the  interefts  of 
his  fplritual  nature,  which  are,  confeffedly,  of  infinitely  higher  im- 
portance, would  b^  neglcfied.  We  are,  therefore,  irrefiftibly  led  W 
conclude,  that  the  original  anccftor  of  the  human  race  was  taught  a 
religion  fuited-to  his  circiimftaaces,  by  the  fame  tranfcendant  wifdom 
and  goudnefs  which  furnifiied  him  with  food  and  organs  of  digeftioDJ 
that  he  was  inftnicled,  by  fupernatural  means,  in  the  knowledge  of  th« 
ultinnate  end  of  his  creation,  or  the  purpofe  for  which  he  was  brougbt 
into  the  world  ;  that  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  relation  in 
y-hich  he  flood  to  his  great  Creator,  with  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
him  to  praciifc,  and  with  the  worihip  which  was  proper  for  him  to 
perform. 

Suppofmg 
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Snppofing  this  conclufion  to  be  well  founded,  (and  wc  know  not 
on  "vvhat  grounds  it  can  be  denied)  it  follows,  from  the  cleareft  prin- 
ciple's of  rcafon,  that  the  primitive  religion  of  maii  was  a  uevealf.d 
RBI.  10 ion;  apd  why  its  being  fo  reprefcnted   in   Scripture   tiiould 
prejudice  againft  the  authority  of  Scripture,  men  who  profcfs,  in  all 
their  inquiries,  to  be  guided  by  the  diflates  of  unbiafTed  reafon,  wc 
c:annot  underftand.     For  our  part,  we  are  frte  to  acknowledge,  that 
had  the  reprefentation  been  dilFerent,  had   man  been  exhibited  as  at 
otice  absindoned,  on  a  fubjeft  fo  eflentially  connected  as  rdigion  with 
his    moft   important  interefts,  to  his  own  direction  ;  as  permitted  10 
grope  'without  any  afliftance,  by  the  glimmering  light  of  his  natural 
faculties,  in  fearch  of  the  means  of  pleafing  his  Maker,  and  of  fecu-« 
ring  his  own  happinefs  ;  an  accountjo  wild,  and  fo  obvioufly  incom- 
patible with  the  perfeflions  of  God,  would,  to  us,  have  formed  aa 
Uifuperable  objeiiion  againfl:  the  authenticity  and  divine  original  of 
the  pretended  record  in  which  that  account  was  contained. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  man,  while  yet  in  a  ftate  of  in- 
nocence, was  divinely  inftruded  by  what  courfe  of  condufl^  his  inno-> 
cence  might  be  preferred,  and  what  invaluable  blcflings  would  be  for^ 
feited  by,  its  lofs  ;  that,  when  afterwards,  becoming  unmindful  of  his 
duty,  he  had  tranfgreiTed  the  command  of  his  bountiful  Creator;  tho 
offer  of  pardon  wasgracioufly  extended  to  the  unhappy  criminal,  and 
a  plan  revealed,  in  confequence  of  which  he  might,  on  certain  condi-- 
tions,  be  rcdorcd  to  the  glorious  privileges  which  his  felly  had  thrown 
away  ;  we  are  informed  of  nothinir  but  what  reafon  approves  as  highly 
credible,  as  what  was  equally  fit  for  God  to  grant,  and  neccflary  for 
man  to  receive.     It  will .  nor,  furely,  be  deemed  unreafonable,  tha^ 
man  fhould  have  been  originally  placed  in  a  (late  of  probation;  for 
firch,  of  necefllty,  mufl  bc^he  ftate  of  every  ratiei\al  created  being. 
Nor  will  it,  we  prefume,  be  deemed  more  unreafonable  that  his  title 
to  imniortality  and  cndlefs  felicity  ftiould  have  been  fufpendcd  on  his 
punftual  obfervance  of  a  pofitive  law  ;  for  a  benefit  to  which  we  have 
no  natural  right  muft  be  claimed  on  the  terms  prefcribed  by  the  do- 
nor.    It  cannot  be  incredible  that,  by  his  fall  from  innocence,  man 
ihould  have  forfeited  tfiefe  ineftimable  benefits,  becaufe  no  created  ' 
being  is  infallible;  and  if  he  forfeited  them  for  himfclf,  it  cannot  h% 
denied  that  he  forfeited  them  likewife  for  all  his  pofterity  :  for,  had 
the  threatened  penalty  been  inftantly  inflified,  '^  in  the  day  that  thou 
eateft  thou  ftalt  furely  die,"  there  had  b6en  an  utter  end  of  the  whole 
human  race.     It  cannot  be  accounted  unworthy  of  God  to  prevent 
this  blank,  in  his  moral  creation,  and  to  fave  piankind  from  the  domi- 
nion of  death,  unlefs  we  infift  on  ftriking  out  from  the  lift  of  the  di- 
vine perfeflions  the  endearing  attributes  of  goodnefs  and  mercy.     It 
will  eafily  be  granted  thit,  if  fucK  a  faWation  was,  at  all,  to  take 
place,  the  plan  and  conditions  of  it  muft  be  of  God's  appointment ; 
and,  confequcntly^  as  man  coyld  not  know  them  of  himfelf,  it  wa$ 
abfolutely  indifpenfible  that  they  (hould  be  revealed.     Finally,  it  can- 
not ^mit  of  difpute^  that  the  Tyretche4  and  deplorable  circumilances 

to 
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to.  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  fall  made  an  early  revelation  of  thrn 
peculiarly  requifite,  not  only  to  fupply  him  with  the  con  fol  at  ions  of 
nope,  b*it  even  to  deliver  "hiiTi  from  utter  defpair.  We,  therefore, 
rnoft  heartily  agree  in  opinion  with  the  learned  and  pious  Lord  Prefi- 
lient  Fofhes,  as  quoted  by  our  amhor,  that,  **  if  it  was  the  intentioa 
of  God  to  pardon  man  i^  to  reclaim  him  from  his  finful  (late  ;  to  en- 
courage him  to  !ove,  fear,  and  ferve  his  Creator  ;  and  to  rcftore  him 
to  a  capacity  of  performing  fuch  acceptable  fervice,  it  was  abfblutely 
jicceflary,  for  promoting  that  defign,  to  acquaint  man  with  his  inten- 
sions; to  give  fuch  proofs  of  thofc  intefiiions  as  fhould  convince  and 
thoroughly  perfiiade  thofe  to  whom  the  revelation  was  made*  and  to 
preferye  fncli  evidence  of  that  revelation  to  mankind,  as  (honld  be  fuf- 
jBcient  to  fupport  their  faith  and  hope,  and  give  them  ground  to  rejoice 
in  the  Goii  of  their  faWation."  (P-  3 1  •) 

From  fuch  confiderations  we  may  rationally  infer  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel  was  co-eval,  or  nearly  coeval,  with  the  fall  ;  ^nd 
,  rhat  the  redemption  of  the  worW  by  our'  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  v^as  the 
fum  of  e*'ery  fubfequent  revelation,   from  that  aera  to  the  period  in 
which  he  '*  appeared  to  put  away  fin  by  the  facrifice  of  himfelf." 
To  this  great  event  alone  can  be  referred  the  promife  that  tHe  feed  of 
the  woman  (hould  bruife  the  ferpent's  head.  "  One  thing,"  as  Biihop 
Skinner  has  well  obferved,  "  is  obvioi*s,  that  the  change  which  took 
place  in  Adam's  condition,  as  the  confeqwence  of  his  wll,  would  ne- 
ceflarily  lead  to  a  correfponding  change  in  his  religious  fervice  ;  and 
we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  fuch  a  form  of  worfhip  would  be 
inftituied,  as  might  exhibit  his  dependance  on  the  covenant  of  grace 
entered  into  by  the   threp  great  ones  in  Deity,-  one  of  whom 
was  toinnie  the  human  nature  with  his  own,  and  as  Goil  manifefted 
in  tlie  flcfh,  to  do  and  AifFer  whatever  was  neceflafy  for  nian*s  falva- 
tion."  (Pp.  32,  33.)     That  fuch  a  form  of  worfliip  wasa6lually  in- 
ftituted,  we  have,  we  conceive,  an  irrefragable  proof  in  the  early,  and 
afterwards  univerflil  praflice  of  facrifice  ;  of  which  1^0  account  can, 
by  human  ingenuity,  be   poflibly  given,  but  that  it  was  appointed  by 
divine  command,  to  prefigure  the  immolation  of  Him  who,  **  in  the 
fiilnefs  of  the  lime,''  '*  made,  by  his  one  oblation  of  himfelf  once  of- 
fered, a  full,  perfeiS",  and  fufEcient  facrifice,  oblation,  and  fatisfatSlion, 
for  the  fins  of  the-  whole  world."     OF  thefe   early  tranfafllons  the 
hiftory  by  Mofes  is   indeed  concife ;  **  but  the  revelation   itfelf,  as 
coming  from  God,   was,  no  doubt,"  fays  our  author,  ^*  full  and  ex- 
plicit." (P.  32.)     Our  opinion  enfirtly  coincides  with  his.     When 
to  (hed  the  blood  of  a  harmlefs  animal,  ar  adion,  fiirely,  which  is 
fo  far  from  having  any  evident  connexion  with  the  remiflion  of  fins, 
that,  naturally  fpeaking,  it  feems  rather  to  partake  of  the  eflence  of 
an  immorality,  and  is,  certainly,  calculated  to  generate  feelings  of 
horror  and  difguft,  was  originally  prefcribed  as  a  religious  rite,  wc 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  relation  between  the  type  and  anti-type  was 
plainly  unfolded  ;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  offerer  was  direfted  to  that 
blood  which  was  afterwards  la  be  (hed  on  the  crofs,  as  the  only  effec- 
tual 
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tual  propitiation  for  his  guilt,  the  fole  foundation  of  all  his  hopes  of 
pardon  and  reconciliation  with  God. 

The  rite  of  facrifice  was  fo  fignificant  that,  as  long  as  the  end  of 
its  inftitution  was  remembered,  we  cannot  eafily  conceive  it  podible 
that  the  religion  of  mankind  could  greatly  degenerate,  or  that  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  expedients  would  be  requifite  to  fix  their  attention,  and 
inculcate  fheir  dependance,  on  that  gracious  planof  univerfal  redemp- 
tion which  was  to  be  accomplifhed  by  the  death  of  Chrift.  Many 
perfons,  however,  whofe  chara<^crs  we  highly  edeem,  among  whom 
is  our  learned  and  refpeSable  author,  have  imagined  that  they  could 
difcover,  in  Scripture,  a  variety  of  means  employed  for  this  purpofe  ; 
of  fome  of  which,  at  leaft,  notwithftanding  our  veneration  for  thofe 
who  have  pointed  them  out  to  us,  we  cannot  but  declare  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  fpeculations  advanced  with  regard  to  them  are  more  fhewy 
than  folid. 

Among  the  leaft  defenfible  of  thofe  interpretations  which  have  been 
extolled  as  eminently  fitted  to  ferve  the  intcrefts  of  revealed  religion^ 
we  cannot  help  clailing  the  one  here  given  of  the  Cherubim,  which^ 
when  our  firft  parents  were  driven  from  Paradife,  were  **  placed  at 
the  eaft  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  oi  life." 
(Gen.  ill.  24.)  Thefe  Cherubim,  by  all  the  difciples  of  Mr.  Hut- 
chinfon,  are  maintained  to  have  been  emblematical  figures,  reprefent- 
ing  the  perfons  of  the  ever- blefled  Trinity,  as  engaged  in  covenant 
for  the  redemption  of  man.  But  the  nature  of  thefe  figures,  and  the 
purpofe  for  which  their  ftation  was  afligned,  we'  ihall  lay  before  oui 
readers  in  Biihop  Skinner's  own  words. 

"  We  find  that  when  Adam's  tranrgreffion  required  his  expulfion  from 
the  earthly  Paradife,  and  his  entrance  on  a  (late  of  falutary  difcipline,  and 
a  new  fyirem  of  faith  and  tru(l  in  his  God,  a  certain  emblematic  repreJentft- 
tion  was  placed  at  the  eafl  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  exhibiting  the  ever-bteflcd 
Trinity  as  joined  in  covenant  to  redeem  man,  and  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  the  perlons  ot  the  Redeemer,  The  Cliembim,  and  the 
glory  around  them,  with  the  divine  prefence  in  them,  were  to  keep  or  pre- 
ierve  the  wa^  of  the  tree  of  life,  to  (hew  man  the  way  to  life  eternal,  and 
keep  him  from  lofing,  or  departing  from  it.  Before  this  emblematic  repre- 
ientation,  which  was  afterwords,  by  divine  command,  fet  wy  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  Mofes,  and  temple  of  Solomon,  the  church  or  people  of  God  were 
taught  to  perform  that  typical  fervice,  which  pointed  to  Chrifi,  a^  the  w<fy, 
tlie  truths  and  the  life,  and  kept  up  among  them  a  conflant  remembrance, 
that  •  without  (liedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remiliion  of  fins  " 

To  this  paflage  the  following  note  is  fubjoined,  which  it  is  nccef- 
fary  to  tranfcribe. 

"  1  know  it  has  been  thought,  that  this  venerable  figure  called  the  CJt^ru-' 
.  htm  was  tiet  up  to  the  eadward  of  Eden,  merely  as  a  guard  to  keep  unhappy 
Adam  from  coming  at  the  tree  of  life,  and  fo  the  myfierious  account  here 
given  of  it,  has  been  much  expofed  to  the  (cofTs  and  ridicule  of  unbelievers. 
On  this  fubje^l  we  find  the  learned  Lord  Pre (i dent  Forbes,  in  his  TJmtghts 
toBccmii^  Religion,  thus  delivering  his  fentimejits  with  great  plainiiers,— 

-    •  'The 
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•  Tiic  Jews,- wha  have  mifconilrued  the  an^ljekuvali  tnionaeaieJ  aqcl^ 
have  thought  fit  here  to  underlland  by  tlie  CUmhim  twro  of  the  fame  fori  of 
anja^els,  wh(V  IkuI  got  a  Hamio^  (Word,  to  frighten  Adam  from  rc'enierin^ 
EJcn,  and  meddling  with  the  fruitof  the//r<f^^/^;  and  this  moatlroas  ilocy 
they  have  made  out  of  a  text,  that  neceiTarily  means  no  fuch  thing,  and  may 
jBiirly  be  conllrued  to  a  fenfe  big  with  the  moft  important  information  ta 
mankind.     What  is  tranflated,  to  keep,  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life ^  with  intent  to 
prevent  the  coming  at  it,  may  as  properly  be  rendered,  to  obstt^oe,  or  for  ^ 
xrvin^y  and  fo  difcovering  and  finding  out  the  way  to  the  free  of  life.     And  tL€ 
word  we  tranflate/p/flr^^,  is  almofi  always  in  every  text,  tranOated  ifAabiteA* 
(as  in  a  tent  or  tabernacle)  'and  whether  you  tranllate  \i filled,  or  iirkahifeii^ 
the  next  word  ought  iu  be  tranflalgd  the  Cherubim,  as  things,  or  etMems  weB 
known  to  tholie  for  whom  Mofes  wrote.     So  that  Jehovab'sy^/arijs^  or  hAa* 
kiting  thefe  Cherubim,  was  the  method  chofen  by  hire  to  make  the  raajr  n 
ii£  tret:  of  life  kept  or  ohsetved*     See  more  to  the  fame  parpofe*  tending  to 
Ihew^that  the  Cherubim  of  the  Scriptures  were  myftical  figures  of  high  ap- 
liquity,  and  great  fignification,  being,  as  Irenaeus  calls  them,  '  refembiancea 
of  the  difpenfation  of  the  Son  of  God,'  that  is,  the  Chriiiian  economy.** 
(Pp.  33,  M.) 

The  paflage  of  Scripture  which  is  thus  explained  is  undoubted]? 
cbfcure.  Put  this  expofition  of  it,  notwithftanding  the  piety  and 
karning  by  which  it  is  recommended,  we  cannot  implicitly  adopt,  be- 
caufe  it  is  involved  in  fuch  difficulties,  and  expofed  to  fuch  objc&ions, 
as  no  fagacity  or  ftrength  of  intellefl  can  remove.  Whatever  the 
Cherubim,  here  mentioned,  were,  or  whatever  they  might  be  ix>tend* 
cd  to  perform,  it  is,  on  all  hands,  allowed  that  they  were  of  tbe  fame 
figure  with  thofe  which  were,  afterwards,  fet  up  in  the  t^>cn»de 
and  in  the  temple^  and  which  arc  particularly  defcribed  by  tbe  pro- 
f  bet  Ezckiel  (i.  lo.),  and  by  the  apoftle  St.  John.  (Rev.  iv.  7.)  Now 
thefe  latter  Cherubim  had  four  faces  ;  thofe^of  an  ox,  of  a  lion,  of 
an  eagle,  and  of  a  man.  But  the  notion  that  thefe  four  animal  figures 
repreient,  as  this  explanation  pretends,  the  perfons  in  the  ever-bieHed 
Trinity,  the  ox  being  the  emblem  of  the  Father,  the  lion  and  man 
Vnited  that  of  the  Son,  and  the  eagle  of  the  Holy  <3hoft,  feem  to  bt 
founded  on  gratuitous  fuppofitions,  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  fatis- 
fadory  proof. 

Bilhop  Skinner  has  collc£led  the  fcattered  notices,  which,  in  his* 
opinion,  the  Old  Teftament  affords  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  traces  them  in  the  different  revelations 
made  to  the  patriarchs,  in  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Jewifli  law,  and  in 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets.  Qn  this  interefling  fubjeA  his  reafon- 
ing,  in  general,  is  convincing  and  clear.  But,  occafionally,  we  arc 
forry  to  obferve,  he  relapfes  into  that  myftical  manner,  of  which,  in 
liis  explanation  of  the  Cherubim,  we  have  already  cpmplaioed,  and 
for  which  he  difcovers,  to  fay  the  truth,  a  very  marked  predilecli^vk 
His  difpofition  to  find  types  of  Chriftianity  is  fo  ftroirg,  that  he  finds 
them  in  occurrences  and  fads  in  which  we  fliould  never  have  fufped- 
etf  them  to  cxift.  When,  as  a  proof,  for  inftance,  of  the  early  io/!i«- 
ttttion  of  facrifice,  he  adopts  the  notioa  <'  that  the  ikins  with  whkh 

Go4 
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God  is  faid  to  haVe  clothed  the  nahednefs  of  our  firft  pal'ents,  muft 
have  been  the  (kins  of  beafts  that  ha<l  been  offered  by  them  in  facri- 
fiQfe/*  and  affigiw  as  a  reafon  that  "  at  (hat  time  they  were  not  allowed 
to  kill  thenfi  for  any  other  parpofe  ;"  (p.  34.)  we  perceive  at  once  the 
juftnefs  of  the  argument,  and  yield  to  its  force  without  the  leaft  hcfi- 
tation.      Buty  what  he  afterwards  adds:  **  And  this  typical  clothing 
was  a  nioft  comfortable  emblem  of  that  covering  and  proteflion  from 
divine  wrath,  that  garment  of  falvatjon  provided  for  man,  by  the  fa- 
crifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  was  to  take  away  the  (ins  of  the 
world  \'*  is  fo  like  the  flight  of  a  warm  imagination,  that  we  are  not 
inclined  to  allow  it  much  weight.     We  do  not  afRrm  that  this  cloth- 
ing of  (kins  mis:ht  not  have  been  made,  if  Gf»d  had  fo  plea(ed,a  type 
of  what  the  Bilhop  would  have  ittolignify;  but  we  arc  not  toid 
th^t  it  was:  and  no  fuppofition  of  th(^  kind  is  required  to  account  for 
its  introdudlion. 

Our  author,  we  believe,  gives  the  true  account  why  Abel's  offering 
was  accepted  and  Cain's  reje<aed.  Abel^  by  **  bringing  of  the  firftling 
of  his  flock,  and  of  the  .fat  thereof/*  conformed  to  the  original  law 
of  lacrifice*  and  expreiTed  his  faith  in  the  promifed  Redeemer; 
whereas  Cain,  by  deviating  from  the  divine  inilitution,  and  bringing 
only  **  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,"  feems  to  have  thought  it  his  duty, 
indeed,  jo  acknowledge  the  temporal  bounties  of  his  NIaker,  but  to 
have  felt  no  fenfe  of  the  ncceflity  of  a  Saviour  in  order  to  the  expia- 
tion of  (in,  and  the  reftoration  of  loft  immortality.  But,  ih  com- 
menting on  God's  tranfaSion  with  Noah,  the  learned  prelate  has 
again  refigned'  himf;:lf  to  h'S  propenfity  f<>r  myftical  interpretation. 
That  Noah  was  favoured  with  ample  in7lru<3ion  on  the  fubjedl  of 
religion,  and  had  very  jufl.  views  of  the  covenant,  of  grace,  we  enter- 
tain not  a  doubt.  But  in  the  following  explanation  of  a  plain  paffage 
of  Scripture,  we  cannot  concur.  **  It  was  this  divine  life-giving  co- 
venant, the  eftablifhment  of  which  was  promifed  to  Noah  before  the 
flood,  and  the  promife  repeated  after  it  to  him  and  his  fon$,  in  the 
fame  ftrong  cxpre(Eve  terms.  *  And  1/  fays  God,  *  behold  I  eftabliih 
my  covenant  with  you  ;'  (Gen.  ix.  9.)  thus  challenging  an  exciufive 
property  in  it,  and  pointing  it  out  as  his  own  aft  and  ^At^A\  not  as  a 
thing  which  had  then  only  begun  to  take  place,  but  had  been  of 
long  (landing,  and  was  now  by  this  folemn  promife  fo  ratified  and 
eftabliihed,  as  to  give  the  ftrongcft  ground  of  allurance  that  it  could 
not  fail,  but  would  ftandfaft  for  ever/' 

<  •*  We  have  feen  how  the  terms  of  this  covenant  were  propofed  to 
Adam  after  his  fall,  and  means  appointed  for  preferving  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  and  confirming  a  dutiful  dependance  on  them. — 
With  the  fame  view  they  were  renewed  to  Noah,  both  before  and  af- 
ter the  flood  ;  and  God,  we  are  told,  was  pleafed  to  fet  his  bow  in  the 
cloud,  as  a  token  of  his  covenant,  a  plcdije  of  his  mercy  to  man, 
through  the  merits  and  meiiation  of  that  Mighty  One,  whom  Saint 
John  faw  fitting  on  the  throne  in  Heaven,  ahd  there  was  a  rainbow 
round  about  the  throne."    (Rev.  iv.  3.J  (Pp.  40,  41.) 
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This  irttfrpl-etation  w^  cannot  Approve:  the  covenant  raentidncd^ 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Geneiis,  as  eftabliflied  with  Noah   and  with 
his  feed,  could  not  poflibly  meah'the  covenantor  redemption,  bccaufe, 
at  the  very  fame  inftant^  it  is  faid  to  be  equally  eftabiifccd  with  the 
whole  anirtial  creation.    **And  I,  behold>  1  eftablilh  my  covenant  with 
you,  and  with  your  feed  after  you  ;  and  witherery  living  creature  that 
is  with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every  bead  of  the  earth 
with  you  ;  frorti  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark  to  every  beaft  of  the  eartn." 
(  V.  9, 10. )     T^he  covenant  here  cftabliQied  related  not  to  fpirituaf,  but 
to  temporal  mercies.     It  was  neither  more  nor  iefs  than  a  proiFiife  that 
the  earth  fhould  not  again  be  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  a  flood. 
It  is  fo  dccFared,  repeatedly  and  exprefsly,    by  God  himfeif.     (See 
verfes  1 1  and  15.)     As  a  pledge  of  the  fure  performance  of  thi^  cove- 
nant he  engages  to  fet  his  bow  in  the  clouds ;    an  appeai'ance  than 
which  nothing  can  be  imagined  m«re  proper  to  convince  mankind  of 
the  truth  of  the  proniife  :    for  the  phenomenon'  of  the  rainbow  Is  a 
phyfical  proof  that  the  rain  which  is  defcending  at  the  time  is  only 
partial,   and  not,  like  that  which  occ^fioned  the  deluge^  univerfai. 
The  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures  in  this  place,  indeed,  is  throughout,  per- 
fciSlly  plain  and  obvious.     Great,  therefore^  we  mu ft  con fefs,  was  our 
.  aftonifhment,  when  we  found  BiOiop  Skinner  affirming,  that  the  natu- 
ral rainbow  was  intended  as  a  pledge  of  God's  mercy  to  man  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Chrift ;  and  alledging,  as  a  pertinent  con- 
firmation of  his  opinion,  the  fymbolical  rainbow  in  the  defcription  by 
St.  John. 

.That  the  gofpe]  was  preached  to  Abraham  is  affirmed  by  St.  Paul, 
(Gal.  iii.  8),  and  by  our  blefled  Saviour  himfeif.  (St.  John,  viii.  56.) 
To  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  we  are,  hy  the  great  Apoftlc 
of  the  Gentiles,  exprefsly  taught  to  refer  the  promife  which  was  firft 
made  to  Abraham  when  he  was  ordered  to  leave  his  native  country, 
(Gen.  xii,  8),  and  which  was  afterwards  repeated,  and  confirmed  by 
an  oath,  when  he  had  fhewn  his  obedience  to  the  divine  command  by 
his  readinefs  to  facrifice  bis  fon.  (Gen.  xxii.  15-19.)  Alluding  to  this 
Jiftinguifhed  inftancc  of  God's  peculiar  favour,  the  Apoftle  to.  the 
Hebrews  obfervcs  that  *'  when  God  made  promife  to  Abraham,  be- 
caufc  he  could  fwcar  by  no  greater,  he  fware  by  himfeif.  For  men 
verily  fwear  by  the  greater  :  and  an  oath  for  confirmaiinn  is  to  them 
an  end  of  all  ftrife  :  wherein  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  ftiew 
unto  the  heirs  of  promife  the  immutability  of  his  counfel,  confirmed 
It  by  an  oath  :  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  wasimpof- 
fible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  ftrong  confolation."  (vi.  IJ. 
16,  17,  18.)  The  words  *' confirmed  it  by  an  oath"  Bilhop  Skin- 
ner tranflates  **  interpoied  himfeif  by  an  oath  ;"  a  tranfl^tion  which 
is,  certainly,  agreeable  enough  to  the  terms  of  the  original,  E^^oiiiMC^ 
(JpxM.  The  meaning,  however,  is,  in  both  cafes,  the  fame,  thatGod' 
ratified  his  proniife  by  means  of  an  oath.  T  he  *'  two  immutable  things, 
in  which  it  was  impofliblc  for  God  to  lie,"  pur  author  (uppofes  to  be 
*'  firft,  God's  interpofmg  himjelf^  and  then  the  oath^  both  fhcwing  the 
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ifiim'utability  of  his  counfel."     P.  43  )     We,  on  the'other  hand,  fup-r 
pofe  them  to  be  the  oath  and  the  promije^  and  our  reafon  is  fimply  that 
a  lie  is  rightly  oppofed  to  a  promifiy  but  not  to  a  perfon^s  inUrpofing 
Inmfeif.     This,  however,  is  of  no  great  moment  \  while  our  author'r 
argument  from  the' Apoftle's  language,    to^ihew   thai  the  pro'mif© 
youchfafed  the  Patriarch  was  general  in  its  application,  and   not  conv 
fined  to  his  natural  defcendents,    is  perfeiily  coitclufive.     ♦*  How 
could  we  Chnflians  derive  conibiation  from  this  folemn  tranfa^tion  ; 
imlcfs  it  referred  to  a  covenant  of  mercy,  in  which  the  Whole  race  of 
manicind  v/ere  concerned,  and  of  which  that  partial  exhibition  made* 
to  Abraham,  was  only  dcfigned  to  prefcrve  the  memory,  and  fecura 
the  benefits  of  it  to  him  and  his  pofterity,  till  the  feed  fliould  come  to 
whom  the  firft  promifewas  made;  even  that  promife  which  was  alfo 
ratilfied  with  an  oath,  and  of  which  it  is  faid — *<  Jehovah  bath  fworn, 
and  will  not  repent,  thou  art  a  prieft,  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chifedec  ?"    (ib.)     This  is  very  good  reafoning,  though  illexprcffcd  ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  unfkilful  manner  in  which  the  laft  ciauA;  is- 
tacked  to  the  fentenc^,  the  adterb  onlj  is  not  in  its  ovi^n  place,  and  the 
words  of  it  ought  to  be  expunged  as  a  ufelefs  and  ungrammatical  in- 
cumbrance. 

.  From  the  ambiguity  of  the  Bithop's  phrafeology  we  are  not  fure  irt 
what  light  he  regards  Mel chifedec  :  v^hether  as  a  type  of  our  bleiTcd 
Lord,  or  as  our  Lord  himfelf.  The  words  immediately  fucceeding 
rhofe  laft  quoted  are  as  follow:  *'  St.  Paul  has  clearly  pointed  out 
the  perfon  here  referred  to,  and  the  nature  of  that  unchangeable 
priefthood,  which,  according  to  the  terms'of  the  everlafting  covenant, 
confirmed,  and  even  fworn  to,  by  the  adorable  -fhrec  in  Jehovah,, 
\v<)s  to  remove  the  qjrfe  from,  and  procure  a  bleilingto,  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Everf  Abraham  himfelf  was  bleScd  by  this  Melt- 
chifedec,  pricft  of  the  Mod  High  God  5  and  beholding  his  promited 
Redeemer,  under  that  myfterious  charadler,'  he  rejoiced  to  fee  the  day 
of  his  ihcarnation,  and  our  Saviour  himfelf  afiured  the  Jews  that  ^^  he 
fiiw  M  and  was  glad.'*  (Pp.43,  44.)  That  this  perfonagc  was  an  * 
eminent  type  of  Chrift  the'e  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  he  was  ac- 
tually the  Second  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  in  a  human  form  is  a  notion 
which,  by  whatever  great  names  it  has  been  embraced,  )ve  cannot  im- 
plicitly admit.  Nor  do  we  perceive,  in  the  books  of  either  the  Old 
or  New.  Teftaments,  any  ground  for  fuppofing,  as  the  BiOiop  feems 
to  do,  that  the  time  of  Abraham's  interview  with  Melchiledec  was 
likewife  the  time  at  which  he  received  the  moft  diftiniSl  communica* 
lions  of  the  nature  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  and  rtjjiccd  to  fee 
our  Sarioui's  day.  The  offering  up  of  Ifaac,  a  fubfeqaent  event,  the 
mod  important,  furely,  in  Abraham's  whole  life;  we  have  always 
frenfide/ed  as  the  fittclt  occafion  for  conveying,  to  the  father  of  the 
iPaithful  and  the  friend  of  God,  this  highly  interelting  knowledge. — 
Ti^e  tranfaftion,  indeed,  both  \n  its  general  afpe(£^,  and  in  every  one 
of  its  c'ircugnftances,  is  fo  exquifitely  adapted  to  lurI>^fh  a  lively  and 
impreipve  image  of  the  great  future  facrificg  for  fin,  ihac,  accumpa- 
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nied,  as  it'doubtlef^  was,"*  With  divine  information  of  an  esrplanatory' 
kind,  wc  can  hardly  conceive  the  reality  itfelf  to  furnifh'a  ftronger. 
We  are  almoft,  we  confefs,  tempted  even  to  quefVion  whether  any  of 
thofe  who  ftood  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  converfed  with  our  Lord 
when  he  had  rtlen  from  the  dead,  had^  till  afterwarcSs  enlightened  by 
lirfpiration  from  above,  fuch  clear  apprehenfions  of  the  intent  of  wh^t 
they  faw  and  beard,  fuch  luminous  vi^ws  of  the  nature  and  plan  of 
the  covenant  of  redemption,  as  were  here,'  *^  in  a  figure,''  vonch* 
fafed  to  Abraham.  Of  all  the  type$,  indeed,  which  are  to  be  found 
ki  the  whole  compafs  of  the  Jewifli  fcriptures,  ,this  a&ion  of  Abra* 
ham  offering  up  his  fon  is  to  us  the  mod  flriking.  **  The  impend- 
rng  death/'  as  Bifbop  Skinner  well  remarks,  *^  and  uoexpeded  deli- 
veranceof  Ifaac,  the  only  begotten  fon  of  Abraham,  ar^  the  things 
here  related ':  but  the  adual  facrifice  and  refurrecSlion  of  Ghrift,  thtf 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  are  the  things  which  are  alfo  meant  to  be 
pointed  out,  with  all  the  circumflances  m  which  thefe  wifll  be  found 
to  agree  with  what  is  recorded  of  Ifaac  ;  of  whom  *'  Qod  faid  unto 
Abraham  in  Ifaac  (hall  thy  feed  be  called,"  and  St.  Paul  .affirms  that 
this  feed"  is  Chrift."     (P.  46.) 

The  objeS  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  its  reference  to  the  economy  of 
gfracej  are  flated  bv  the  learned  and  r^fp^&Mc  prelate,  with  perfpi« 
cuity  and  force.  Much  of  what  he  fays  on  this'  part  of  his  fubjcd, 
did  oiir  limits  permit  us,  we  could  with  pieaTure  tranfcribe.  I'he 
following  obfervations,  thoagb  they  are  not  new,  are,  at  once,  fo 
important,  and  fo  well  enforced,  that  they  cannot  but  gratify  our  fc- 
lious  readers.  Having  cbnfidered  the  wonderful  rife  and  progrcfs  of 
the  Jcwifh  nation,  with  the  no  lets  wonderful  deftru^lion  of  their 
polity,  and  their  total  difpcrlion  over  all  the  earth,  fo  that  now  thev 
are  **  rendered  wholly  incapable  of  performing  the  peculiar  rites  of 
their  religious  fcrvice ;  having  neither  altar,  priefts,  nor  temple,  nor 
any  yeftige  left  of  what  the  law  required  for  making  their  folemn  fa- 
crifice," the  Bilhop  thtis  proceeds  : 

"  Does  not  all  this  plainly  fliew  that  the  Jaw  of  Mofcs,  in  this  refpccl 
being  already  fiilfilled,  has  iro  more  its  original  end  to  anfwer,  and  that  the 
whole  Jewifh  economy,  being  1)ut  the  fhadow  of  good  things  to  come,  has 
very  properly  given  place  to  the  ftibflance — to  "  the  body  which  in  of 
Chrilt  ?"  He  was  the  real  permanent  objed  flmdowed  out  by  all  ibM'at  figu- 
rative,, temporary  rcprcfcntations  of  the  Mofaic  ritual }  and  the  wiiole  order 
of  ti)e  facrihces,  the  whole  difpotition  of  the  tabernacle,  the  whoLe  mluiiiry 
of  the  priefthood,  pointed  to  him  as  the  "  one  true  prppitiatory  facrifice^ 
the  true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man,^  the  ctcr^l  high 
priefl,  who  is  palled  into  the  Heavens,  there  to  make  continual  intercelhun 
for  them  that  Come  to  God  by  him."  To  him  give  all  the  types  of  the  law, 
as  well  '*  as  all  the  prophets,  witnefs;"  and  it  was  folely  on  his  account' 
that  the  people  of  Ilrael  were  kept  together,  and  f«pporled  by  a  train  of 
miracles ;  for  on  his  leaving  the  world,  when  his  work  here  below  was  fi- 
nilhed,  this  cliofen  nation  was  difper fed  over  all  the  earth,  and  its  policy 
Gomplctelv  diflblred,'*  .  ■         *         . 
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'  *'  Stich  then  h^i^%  the  true  nature  ofllie  y^^/difpenfation,  and  fuch  the 
(lengD  of  the  whole  I  i'caelitifh  economy,  the  que()ion  need^  no  longer  be 
aiked — "  Wherefore  then,  fbrveth  the  law  ?"  TheTame  Apoflle  who  Hales 
the  qaeRion,  gives  alio  the  proper  anfwer;  when  rpeaking,orthe  proroife 
bf  mercy  made  to  Abraham)  he  tells  us  that  the  law  ",  was.  added  bccaufe 
of  tranlgredions^  till  the  feed  (hould  cdme>  "  that  is  Chrid,"  to  whom  the 
promir6  wa$  made."  (Gal.  iii.  19.)  By  faying  tiiat  the  la<v  i»as  added,  he 
plainly  intimates  that  therd  was  fomething  known  and  pradlifed  before,  to 
which  this  addition  was  made;  and  what  could  that  be  but  the  evangelical 
promif^  renewed. to  A braham>  and  the  worfliip  and  obedience  required,  in 
confeqwence  of  that'promife^  to  which  the'  law  was  added  by  way  of  pre- 
frk^'ation,  and  in  order  to  ieflTen  tranrgreflion,  for  the  time  to  come?  ' 
Through  theoerruptioaofthe  {NUriarciiai  reiigioiiy  many  foHs  of  traafgref- 
fion  prevailed  among  the  heathen  nations^  who  took  (heir  rife  from  thecon* 
fu(ion  at  Babel,  and, grew  up  into  the  wilded  idolaters,  worrtijppjng.  their 
imaginary  deities  with  iUch  abominable  pra6tices  as  made  them  hateful  to 
the  true  God,  and  of  pourfe  very  dangerous  neighbours  to  thole  who  ftili 
believed  in  him,  and  adhered  to  his  fervice.  For  this  reafon  God  was  ' 
pleafed  \o  rai(<5  a -wall  of  divilion  between  the  Hebrews,  and  the  heathens, 
and  laid  his  people  under  every  podible  obligation  that  might  preferve  thdm 
from  mingling  with  thole  that  fervcd  other  gods,  and  learning  their  ^vays. 
As  a  wife  and  good  parent  would  keep  his  children  from  the  leducing  tom- 
pany  of  profligates  and  blafphemers,  {x^  did  the  Almighty  Father  of  heaven 
and  earth,  guard  his  holv  family  from  all  the  abominations  of  that  bewitch- 
ing idolatry,  by  which  tney  were  furrounded. 

"  Thus  claiming  fchem  as  his  children,  ke  had  alfp  condefcendea  to  pro- 
vide a  fchoolmatler  for  them,  to  teach  them  the  *  rudiments  of  heavenly. 
knowledge,  and  ^o  train  Ihum  up  in  the  true  ftith  and  fear  of  their  God. 
"  The  law,''  fays  St.  Paul,  "  was  our  fchoolmafter  unto  Cht-jft  ;*'  (GaL  iii. 
24,)  was  defigned  to  inliru6l  thofe  who  lived  under  it  in  the  chara^er  and 
office  of  tlie  expedled  Melliah;  for  which  purpofe,  as  fcholars  are  confined 
iri  a  (clwol,  ^o  were  they  feparatcd  from  the  world,  to  learn  and  practife 
contmuaJJy  thofe  iign.s  and  figiife>  bv  wnich  this  wonderful  perfon  was  de- 
fcribed  to  I  hem."     (Pp.53,  54,  5^.) 

Of  the  loDg-continucd  chain  of  prophecy  relating  to  th6  perfon  and 
times  of  Chrift,  our  author  gives  a  brief  but  fatisfaftory  view  ;  and, 
after  quoting  an  ilJuftriQug  teftimony  of  St.  Paul,  delivered  in  his 
fermon  before  King  Agrippa.  (Ads,  xxvi.  22,  23.)  He  argues 
from  it  thus  : 

"  If  then  this  emio«nt  pfeach«r  'q>{  thegofpel,  in  the  tcftimony  which  he. 
bore  to  the  truth  of  it,  fatd  none  other  things,  than  what  Moles  and  tJie 
phphefs  had  Jaid  (hould  co;ne,  with  re^jard  to  the  fufferings  and  exaltation 
of  the  expeded  Melfiah— i'jrfxe  light  of  the  Geiitiles,  and  ihe  glory  of  his 
people  Ifrael ;  the  obvious  and  neceHary  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thefisv 
premifes  is  that  there  is  no  difforence  between  the  preachins^  of  Mofes  and 
the  prophets,  andthat  oF  an  apoflle  of  Chrift,  but  this — that  the  former 
pointsto  the  promifed  Sat'iour,  as  yet  to  come ;  the  latter  exhibits  btm  as, 
already  come.  But  he  is  in  fadt  the-fum  and  fubftance  of  both  parts  of  di« 
v4ne  revelation  $  and  what  is  called  the  New  Tellament,  containing  the- 
watiogA  of  Apoiibsund-ELvangftUltSj.fpeaks  no. other  language,  thaivwhot. 
'      Aa  2  th*. 
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the  OU  Te(tsLmer\t  had  fpokcn  before  by  Mo  es  and  the  pro|>faets,  tefpeA- 
ing  the  fcheme  of  man's  falvation,  except  in  lo  far  as  relates  10  the  way 
and  manner  in  whicn  that  gracious  fcheme  was  exhibited  to  the  world.— 
The  Old  Te /lament  went  before,  to  announce  what  was  to  be  delivered  ia 
the  New :  and  the  New  Tellament  came  after  to  interpret  the  Olei:  but 
both,  iike  the  cherubim  over  the  mercy  feat,  bear  a  conftant  and  friendly 
afped  towards  each  other,  united  in,  and  intent  upon  carryings  on,  one  and 
.  the  fame  gracious  dedgn  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God  in  tke  faJvation  of 
men/'    {Pp.  (ki,  64..) 

We  would)  likewife^  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph^  which  is  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and,  except  in  what 
iefpe£is  theo^ce  afBgned  to  the  Cherubim  in  Paradife,  is  highly  ex- 
cellent, / 

*'  Although  the  difpenfation  under  which  we  live  be  called  the  JVksr 
Tcftament,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  it  differs  in  fubftance  from  the  Old, 
or  points  to  any  new  way  ot  lalvation  which  was  not  known  before.  For, 
fince  the  fall  of  man,  there  has  been  l>ut  one  way  dilcovercd  for  bis  reco- 
very ;  one  fcheme  of  mercy,  at  firll  revealed  in  the  promife  of  deliverance 
by  the  "  feed  of  the  woman ;"  rcprcfented  by  the  emblematical  appear- 
ance at  the  eaft  of  the  facre^l  garden — and  afterwards  more  fully  exhibited 
in  the  religiouN  (ervices,  and  nnliical  offerings  of  tJie  "  old  fathers,"  both 
before  and  under  the  law.  Thcfe  were  appointed  Xo prefigure,  what  our 
euchariftic  fervicc  is  deligned  to  ccmmcmwate  as  actually  acconipliflied  by  (he 
facrifice  of  ChriH— •'  the  one  oblation  once  offered  for  the  fins  of  the  whole 
world/'  Thus  the  Patriarchal,  the  Jewifli,  and  <he  Chriftian  economy, 
will  all  be  found  to  unite  in  directing  the  feyc  of  the  faithful  lo  the  lame 
obje6l  of  F4vaii;i;eiica!  hope,  from  the  revelation  of  the  promifed  feed  to 
Adam  in  Paradile,  to  its  defigned  completion  in  the  porfon  of  Jelus  Chrift,' 
— "  the  Lamb  ihiio  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  And  whtn,  at  the 
confummation  of  all  things,  tho  Patriarch,  the  Jew,  and  theChriRian,  fhait 
be  affembled  bcfure  the  throne  that  is  fet  in  Heaven,  as  they  will  all  have 
had  but  one  fource  of  hope  here  below,  fo  will  they  then  join  in  one  fong' 
of  praife,  with  the'myftic  power:*  on  high — faying — '•'  Blelling,  [and]  ho- 
nour, [and]  glory,  ancl  power, be  unto  him  that  iiltelh  upon  the  throne^and 
unto  the  X^amb  for  ever  and  ever."    (Pp.66,  67.) 

f  To  be  continued, ) 
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Edinburgh y  t^c,  ' 

(Continued from  P.  37.J 

IF  Chca/hflry  be,  as  the  Author  of  thefe  Le<9:ures .  has  defined  it^ 
*'  the  lludy  of  the.eficcts  produced  by  heat  and  mixture/'  w« 
have  already  accompanied  him  through  One  half  of  the  fci^ncific  part, 
•f  the  coiirfe.  We  proceed  therefore  to  the  other,  iu  which  he  treats 
•f  the  efi'e6ts  of  mixture,  beginning  with  its  general  cffefis,  that  from- 
thcm  he  may  give  the  ftudcnt  fuch  a  view  6f  the  great  law  of  chemical. 
•    '  -      -        '  affinity. 
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^nity^  as  (hall  enable  him  to  enter  with  picafure  -and  LoDprovement 
Mirathe  more  minute  details  fubfervicnt  to  tne  arts. 

Having  obfervcd  that  on  this  fubjcft  there  are  not  fo  many  genera 
fafts  to  be  communicated  as  on  the  fubje<5l  of  heat,  he  briefly  takes 
notice  of  thofe  fubftanccs  which  crannot  be  made  to  unite,  as  well  as 
ofthofe  which  unite  in  the  fnoft  intimate  manner,  znd  fnrm  compoundyy 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  fimple  and  homogeneous.  H* 
libferves  that,  in  Tome  t)f  thefe  cafes  of  combination,  the  union  is 
effefted  flowiy  and  quietly  \  whilft,  in  others,  it  is  accompanied  by 
commotion,  and  the  produdlion  of  h^at;  and  he  gives  examples  of 
both  thefe  modes  of  combination^  explaining,  as  he  proceeds,  tht' 
chemical  teem  Effervescence.  '    ^ 

**  Befides  the  fymptoms  of  violence  with  which  certain  bodies  unite, 
k  appears,  from  other  particulars,  that  fome  of  them  have  a  very  ftrong- 
propenfity  to  unite.  '  This  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining, 
with  his  ufual  ckarnefs,  the  terms  Deliquescence,  per  Deli-' 
quiuM,  Delique'^cent  Salt?,  S<auTloN,  Solvent  ad  Men- 
struum, and  ot  diftinguifliing  between  Solution  and  Di^fusion^ 
But  farther : 

*<  We  find  that,  in  moft  cafes,  we  cannot  combine  fuch  bodies  together 
in  every  proportion  that  we  might  choofe.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  quantity 
©f  the  one  that  can  be  combined  with  the  other ;  and  this  limitation  is  de- 
noted, in  chemical  language,  by  the  term  Saturation. 
'  "  A  difiinguifhing  mark  of  demical union  \s,  that  the  fubftances  cannot 
be  feparated  by  filtration,  or  olher  mechanical  means.  It  is  even  difficult, 
and,  in  fome  ca'es,  impoflSble  to  feparale  them  by  the  a6tion  of  beat.  But, 
by  raultip'ying  our  experiments  in  the  way  ofmixtore,  a  difcovery  has  been 
made,  which  has  been  of  infinite  ufe  to  us  in  chemitiry,  and  has  greatly 
enlarged  our  power  over  a  great  number  of  different  compoifnds.  The  dil-  . 
covery  I  mean  is,  that  the  addition  of  fome  fuitable  third  body  to  a  com* 
pound  of  two  ingredients,  which  are  united  llrongly  together  by  chemi«» 
cal  combination,  will,  in  many  cafes,  difpofe  them  to  lepatate  from  one 
another." 

Of  thefe  he  gives  various  ftriking  examples,  but  they  are  known  to 
every  experienced  chemift,  and  ititjiudent  of  chemiftry  will  have  re* 
poujfc.  to  the  lectures  themfelves,  where  he  will  find  the  procefs  jaf 
PREplPlTATIojj  pooft  perfpicuoufly  e^cplained.  « We  (hall  only  ob- 
ferve,  for  the  fake  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  little  converfant  in  thb 
fciience^  t^iaty  in  all  cafes  of  precipitation*,  the  iubftance,  which  is 
added  to  the  compound,  in  order  to  eiFedt  a  feparation  of  its  conftitu^nt 
parts,  ^nites  ftrongly  wi|:h  ope  of  the  ingredient^,  and  forms  with  it  a 
hew  compqund> 

"  There  is  another  effect  of  mixture,  which  is  as  general  as  thofe  already 
mentioned ;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  has  not  yel  been  found  of  fo  much  inr« 
.portance  to  the  cbemiit^  and  has  therefore  been  leis  attended  to,  and  is  but 
feldom  mentioned  iir  chemical  books,  though  it  is  a  remarkable  fa6t,,  and 
worthy  of  ipore  notice.  It  is  this :  that  in  moil  cafes  of  the  union  of  bodies 
^ilh  one  another,  if  their  nature  and  manner  of  unioA  be  iuch  as  to  9AxB\t 
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of  the  proper  exarfti nation,  W6  find  that  (he' bulk  of  the  two,  -when  cmp^ 
bined,  is  different  from  the  fum  of  their  bulks  in  (hfir  fepm^te  ftate.  }t  if 
g^neralFy  rather  lei's,  but  in  (bene  pafes  greater.**  — 

.  Various  inftances  qf  this  are  given  :  after  which  pmr  author  pror 
cceds  to  examine  the  difibrent  theories  of  frhemical  comhinationy  pre* 
viopfly  remarking  that  the  chemifts  bad  no  intelligible  theory  prior  to 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon.  He  then  explains,  with  his  accuftomed 
perfpipuity,  what  a  philofophic  theory  is  5  and  though  he  allows  to. 
Sacon  the  tranfcendent  merit  of  introducing  into  cheniiflrv,  as  inta 
every  other  department  of  phyf^cal  fcience,  the  (rue  mode  orre^fooiog^ 
be  yet  maintains^  that, 

**  We  hj^d  np  chemical  theory  which  oonne6ied  this  fcience  properly 
with  otlier  parts  of  our  knowledge  of  nature,  pntil  Sir  liaac  Newton  pub: 
liihed  that  edition  of  his  optics,  at  the  end  of  which*  ho  has  ^ven  a  namber 
of  queries,  containing  hi!)  fpeculatiqns  and  conjeclttres  concerning  many  of 
the  curious  and  difficult  fads  which  occur  in  the  iiudy  of  n<iture.  There  are 
a  number  of  tKofe  queries  that  relate  to  chemtllry.  In  th^fe  he  lays  open 
a  view  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  which  opcur  in  chemipal  mix- 
tures, which  is  altogether  his  own,  and  which  is  mqch  morp  fatisfa6toryj^and 
makes  them  appear  much  more  conformable  toihe  reft  of  natare^  tl^an  ^y 
that  had  (ever  been  offered  before.'* 

We  are  not  reviewihg  the  Optics  of  Newton,  an^  therefore. fiiuft 
xefer  our  re:adcrs  to  that  work  itfplf.  It  is  fufficieitt  to  obfervc  here, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  ^lack,  not  only  is  the  path  pointed  our, 
in  which  great  reputation  has  fince  been  acquired  by  fome  of  cbe  mou 
eminent  cheraiils,  but  the  chief  ileps  are  :a£tually  made  in  the  queries, 
and  the  path  defer i bed,   in  which  the  progceis  mufi  be  continued. 

"  *It  is  evident,'*  favs  he,  "  that  there  are  fuch  Jniuajdes  of  motion  as  Sir 
jTaac  pointed  out ;  for  there  is  no  denying  tliat  there  are  fuch  motions. — 
5^he  reality  of  the  powers  which  connecl  the  particles  of  matter  is  dearly 
pi^ved  by  a  multitude  of  fads  and  experiments;  and  that  attraClions  fome- 
what  refembling  thefe  (capillary  attract im,  and  tlie  attraction  cf  cohesion,  tffc.:) 
a 6t,  in  chemical  mixtures,  and  that wil;l]  great  force,  is  equally  plain  from 
^e  phenomena." 

;  Dr.  Black  next  takes  notice  of  y^hat  he  conceives  to  be  the  only 
dcfedt  of  Newton -s  theory,  a  dcfcft  which  wa§  unavoidable  in  that 
catly  ftage  of  the  fcience*;  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  ob- 
jeftions  which  were  made  to  the  theory  itfelf  by  the  foreign  chemrfts. 

"  They  objefied  to  the  word  a/traction,  as  implying  either -an  aSive^oa. 
lity  in  matter,  which  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  polielfcd  oi  activity,  or 
fome  corinedting  intermedia(e  fubftance,   by  which  the  particles  of  bodies 


♦  On  (his  4)art  of  Dr.  Black-s  detail  there  h  an  excellent  note  by  the 
'Editor,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  theory  of  'Newton  is  mor«  compe- 
tent than  modem  chemlfts  perhaps  foppofe^toaccpuntfor  tlie  torbuk;nt  mo- 
tions cbferved  income  chemical  combinatidhs. 
*^  wcrp 
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were  {are]  drawn  together,  and  for  the  exiftence  of  which  no  proof  is 
olTered.    TJiey  therefore  chofe  to  fablhtute  Affinity  inftead  of  A  ttaa^ - 

TION. 

*«  But  their  objedions  to  the  word  attraction  were  certainly  unreafon*- 
We.  Sirlfaac,  in  the  .beginning  of  t ho fe  queries,  exprefsly  declares,  that 
when  lie  ufes  the  word,  he  does  not  pretend  tp  aiiign  the  causes ,  natures, 
or  manner,  of  a^iing,  of  thofe  forces  by  which  bodies  are  difpoled  to  rufli 
together  into  union.  He  only  means. the  fordes  them lelves,  or  the  e^s/tosi' 
/««  to  join,  n^anifested  b^r  the  fact  itfelf,  -leaving  it  toothers  to  dilcover  the 
cause,  and  obferviing  that  it  is  improper  to  attempt  it,  until  we  became  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  its  manner  of  ading,  by  ftudying*  the  fa^ts.  And 
when  ihe  word  is  ufed  with  this  precaution,  rnetcly  as  a  term  exprefling  a 
fad,  a  phenomenon,  I  do  not  fee  any  advantage  in  preferring.  tfj^»/>y  f^\^*' 
Jt  would  fqui^d  v^cy  il),  to  fpeak  of  the  aihnity  of  gravitation,  of  electricity, 
orofrnj^rvjlifm.  Attradion  is  more  expreljive ;  and  affinity  implies,  or 
,fuggefis,  fome  ijmilarity,  which,  in  nioil  cafes,  is  not  agreeable  to  fad, 
feeing  Ifa^at  we  generally  obferve  the  greatefl  diflimilarity  in  thole  bodies 
which  arc  eminently  prone  to  unite/* 

Dr.  Robifon  agrees  entirely  with  his  friend  in  confidering  as  frivo- 
lous the^cbjeQions  which  have  been  often  uVged  to  the  Newtonian  ufc 
of  the  word  attrailion, 

*'  At  the  fame  time  he  fees  fome  advantages,  attending  the  ufe  of  the  term 
chemical  affinity.  It  dittingui flies  very  comnendioully  the  phenomena  of  coro- 
binaton  (which  arc  the  chief  objeds  of  cliomifcy)  from  the  phenomena 
of  cohefion,  adhefion,  capillary  attradion,  &e. :  which  are  effeded  b/ 
forces  pertedly  fimiiar,  but  are  not  fo  charaderiftically  chemical.  But  fiK- 
ther— attradicn  furely  is  the*  drawing  (of)  one  thing. towards  another.  Now 
Ihene  are  many  intlances  where  the  bulk  of  the,  com  pound  exceeds  the  ium 
ol  iRe  l)ulks  of  the  ingredients."  (This  we  have  leen  Dr.  Black  himfelf  afi- 
mil.)  "  The  particles  there P.>re  have  not  been  drawn  towards  each  other. 
Affinity  does  not,  in  general,  imply  any  firaijarity.  When  it  is  fo  ufed,  we 
«re  fenfible  of  fome  degreie  pf  figurativen^l'sor  metaphor.  But  whether  we 
Employ  the  word  attraction  or.atfinity,  we  rauft  be  careful  to  attach  no  other 
idea  tQ  it  but  that  of  a/^r/,  a  d<^termination  of  each  particle  of  a  certain 
fubftance  to  unite  Chemically  with  each  particle  of  another  certain  fubfianoe, 
fo  as  to  conftitute.parricles  of  a  corapotxnd  of  both.** 

Dr.  Robifon  afterwarfis  gbferves,  with  great  philofophical  accuracy, 
that— 

*'  We  have  no-  denominations  for  the  f$fces  which  we  conceive  as  the 
immediate  agents  in  natural  phenomena,  except  the  phenomena  themfelves, 
which  we  conceive  them,  to  produce.  When  we  go,  or  think  that  we  go, 
a  ftep  further,  and  call  the  force  of  cohefion*  for  inftance,  an  attraction,  we 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the'^elfed  refembles  the  etfed  of  an  attradipn, 
or  pulling  towards.us,with  our  hand.f 

Thefe  are  judicious  remarks,  which  will  aflift  tbeftudent's  corlcep* 
tions,  as  he  accompanies  On  Black  in  his  illuftrarionsof  the  Newto- 
nian, .  or  received,  tlieory  of  chemical  affinity.  His  firft  illuftration  =of 
xh%t  theory  is  to  this  purpofe : 

^  A  a  4  ''As 
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/'  As  chemical  altraflions  or  affinkies  ad  in  fuch  a  manner,-  as  to  <iirpo[c 
♦he  minute  aud  inviiibie  particles  of  one  lubftance,  to' feparate  from  one 
another,  and  unite  thcmfelves  ieverally  to  the  minute  and  invifible  particii-s 
of  another  lub It ancc,  it  foiio^^s,  as  a.  neceffary  confequence,  that  the  a'- 
tracfim^  cohfsion  is  an  anlagonifl  to  them,  or  counterads  them  more  or  le.5 
,  in  all  caies.  When  a  lump  of  iron,  for  example,  is  thrown  into  introus  or 
muriatic  acid,  Iher^  is  a  powerful  chemical  attradion,   whi^ch  difpofes  tfie 

•  parts  of  the  iron,  and  thofe  of, the  acid,  to  unite  together.     But  it  is  evident 
*that  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  the  iron  with  one  another  is  in  oppct/itidn 

to  their  union  with  thole  of  the  acid;,  and  were  not  their  attraftion  for  thfe 
^acid  particles  firwiger  than>t^)eir  cohefion  with  one  another,  the  iron  couM 
;not  be  dillolved.     it  is  Ilronger,  however,  and  the  coiifecjuencc  is  the  diflo- 

lutipn  of  the  iron." 

To  the  doflrinc  meant  to  be  eftablifhed  by  this  remark,  thcediter 
makes  no  objedion.  He  objefls,  however,  and  we  think  withrea- 
fon,  to  the  incautious  ufe  ot  the  vrotdsftrorjger  and  weaker^  in  fu<^h 
jpecuiations  as  thefe,  though  he  fuppoits  his  obje^ion  by  one  argu- 
nienc,  which  is  furely  inconclufivc.  "'  "• 

**  In  employing  Ihefe  words  as  exprefling  the  qualities  of  chemical  attrac- 

tion<5,'  we  niufl  he  caieful  not  to  ufe  ihem  precifely  in  the  fame  >Vay  as  In 

mechanic^.     The  word  shcnger  mull  be  ulcd  merely'  as  an  expreflion  oi'ptc* 

I  v/ilence,  but  not  as  expreiiing  a  meafurable  quantity,  to  which  we  giv%5  iJie 

-  name  intemity,  olherwife  we  fliall  run  the  rilk  of  mjrtake  in  our  conceptions 
.  of  Ihoie  quantities.     Aquafortis  feparatestbe  parts  of  iion>  and  we  exprefs 

this,  by  laying  that  theattraClion  of  iron  for  aquafortis  is  lironget  than  the 

cohefive  ail i  action  of  its  own  parts.     We  fay  the  fame  thing  of  potafh — 

and  we  lay  \\V^i  the  attraction  of  aquafortis  ler  potath  is  ftronger  than  its  at- 

'  trr.ction  lor  iron,  bccauie  potalh  feparates  aquafortis  from  iron.     1  heie  ex- 

•  prellions  might  oblige  us  to  lav,  that  the  cohelive  force  of  iron  is  lefs  than 
that  of  potaJh,  did  we  not  know  the  contrary."    - 

Eiit  this  confcquencc  does  not  follow. 

If  we  fay  that  the  attracSiion  of  aquafortis  for  the  particles  of  iron  15 
^  jRrongcr  than  the  cohefive  attraftion  of  thefe  particles  for  each  other, 
and  that  the  attraction  of  aquafortis  for  potafh  is  ftrongcr  than  the  at- 
tra(5^ion  of  aquafortis  for  iron,  we  mufl  indeed  admit  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  aquafortis  for  potafh  is  much  flrongcr  than  the  cohefive  atrrac- 
'  tioh  of  the  particles  of  iron  for  each  other,  but- by  no  means  that  the 
cohefion  of  the   particles  of  potafti   is  ftronger  than  the  cchefion  of 

•  the  particles  of  iron.  A  fly  may  be  killed  by  a  ftroke  more 'than*  fuf- 
.^  ficient  to  kill  a  man  ;  but  we  r^nnot  thence  infer  that  a  man  is  more 
.  eafily  killed  than  a  fly.     Probably  the  profeflbr  meant  to   fay,  that  if 

the  words  J^rcnger  and  weaker  be  u fed-  in  chemiftry  as  in  'nYechamcs, 

•  the  cchefun  of  the  compound  of  acirf  and  alkali,  ihpuld  be  ftrongtr 
than  the  compound  of  acid  and  iron  ;  whereas  the  compound  formerly 

-  known  by  the  D^me'dfcaltoihetyis  extremely  coherent,  and  ni/rf  cx- 
tremelv  friable.  Whether  even  this  argument  be  abfolutely  conck- 
Ave,  fee ms  to  us  doubtful;  but  he  has  fuijicicntly  proved  i?y  other 
arguments,  that  '         '  ...         ,     .  . '    - 

.  ,    ^  .  r*  Prevakncc 


"  fte^^al^ce  is  all  liiat  we  fliouUl  cor.cclye  to  be  orprereil  liy  Tnc  w(>r<^ 
ronger  ;  ^  and  this  rathiT  nrilVs  tVom  ihe  pt.^cu]iar  nijth ,(A  action',  than  fioni 
ie  greater  inteniilj;  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  inauy  of  iho.e  chenoical 
hatijres  analagous  to  whit  we  call  rviliilancc  and  coantiTartion  in  raecha- 
ics.'  We  let%  indeed,  ibrae  cafes  in  wliich  w(irann.,.t  doubt  it,  as  in  the 
Tevention  ol' vaponlation  (and  perhaps  of  congeilatiC^^,  in  rorne  calOK)  %j 
N'ternai  preflure," 

Dr.  Bl?«.ck,  in  his  illuffration  of  the  theory,  remarks,  in  the  next 
>Uce,  wnh  regard  to  the  attra6lian  under  confideration,  iHat  when 
;wo  bodies  iinite  by  chemical  affinity,  they  are  each  of  them  divide4 
inro  particles  of  fuch  extreme  minutener*,  th^it  the  utnv>ft  efforts  of 
imagination  cannot  Form  ah  idea  of  i^  He  proves,  in  the  rooft  fati«- 
ra<Sory  manner,  that  a  fingle  grain  of  filver  rfiay,  in  this  war,  be  di- 
vided into  miich  more  than  eighteen  millions  of  fcnfible  parts;  artd 
this,  he  fays,  is  not  a  fingular  example,  as  we  have  reafon  to  think 
^hat  a  fimilar  divifion  takes  place  in  all  cafes.  His  third  remark,  in 
U\u{lTati6n  of  the  theory,  is  that 

•*  The  influence  or  energy  of  chemical  attraction  reaches  only  to  an  ex- 
ccccWngly  fmall  diftance  round  the  particles  of  bodies,  a  di fiance  fo  ex- 
Itt-nurly  imall,  that  it  is  not  perceptible  5  and,  if  we  Iruft  our  fences,  n« 
action  Teems  to  tafce  place  until  the  particles  come  into  the  clofeft  contact." 

Thefe  remarks  are  followed   by  fome  beautiful  canons  or  rules  for 
the  prai5tice  cf  chemiftry,  and  by  fome  reafonings  on  the  nature  of 
^le6fric  Gttra^ion{  or  exchanges ^/wh\Q\\  are  finely  illuftrated  by  a  com- 
parifon  with  fome  of  the  phenomcni  of  magnetifin.     This  compari- 
.  Ion  ig  made   by  the  editor,  v/ho  concludes  the  dodtrinc  of  chemical 
.  affinlry  v^ith  iome  general  refljpctions,  which  we  tarneftly  rccommei^d 
,  10  the  attentive  peiulal  of  every  ftudcnt  of  phyfical  fcicnce— the  me- 
,  chauical  phiiofophcr  ^«  wel!  as  the  chemift.     Were  they  indeed  duly 
attended  to,   we  ihould  not  be  daily  impofed  upon  by  vain  attempts  to 
afllgfi  the  not  powers  of  hiiure,   to  account  for  all  motion  by  impttl- 
'  fton,  and  to  pjoye  the  exiftfnce  of  ethers  and  atmofpheres  only   be- 
Qzyxit^yft  fuppofe  them  necefiiuy  to  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  elec- 
'  tricityi  magnetifm,   and  chemical   combination.     The  obvious  ten- 
dency of  thefe  speculations  is  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  mind  to 
matter,  and  make  ns  build  fyft<T:is  of  atheifm  on  vague  and  ground- 
lefs  hypothefes. '   Wc  know  that  the  preat  bodies  of  nature  tend  to- 
wards each  other  With  a  force  inverie.v,   as  the   fquares  of  the  dif- 
•  tanccs  i   ai^d  we  know  nkwife  that  acju.ifnrtis  (nitric  acid)  has  a  ten- 
dency to  <lotn6ine  with  the  particles  «f  iron,  and  a  itill  greater  ten- 
dency io.  combine  with  thole'  6f  potafli ;   bur,  though   wc  may  form 
ten  thoviTand  hypothefes,  we  c;>n  allien  ho  other  real  caufe  for  any  o^ 
thefe  phenomena,  but  that  fuch  is  the  will  of  the  Author  of  Nature. 
.  *' 1  he  only  c^jpla^atign  to  be  rifceived  of  a  chemical   phenomenon,'* 
fays   Dr.  Robiibn,   V  *s.>'  ^^  ft^ew  that  it  is   a  cafe  of  a  more  gcne- 
♦  Ta\  phenomenon  already  known.     It  is' thus  only  that  even  a  mecha- 
nical phendpiroon  is  expiaioed^"     Ancl  we  tpay  ad,d,  that  he,  who 
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hurting  for  caufes^  inflead  of  invefti^ating  lawsf  derives  rhoQ^  -^^ 
intelligence  from  chcm.cal  affinity,  as  well  as  he,  who  endowti^die 
materjail  woi^ld  with  real  power,  fuppofes  it  to  move  like  a  clock*,  in*^ 
depemient  of  its  'maker,  can  have  no  ideas  affixed  to  the  terms  «Ml: 
lie  employs.     Under  his  management,  j 

"  Philolbphy,  that  lean'd  on  Heaven  before, '  ' 

'*  Shrinks  to  her  fecond-  caufe^  wad  is  no  more." 
We  have  now  accompanied. our  ingenious  author  ihroug^R  thatfvt 
of  his  work,  in  which  he  developes  the  general  principks  oTcheauf. 
try.     Previous  to  his  application  of  thefe  principles  tP  the  anaJyiisW 
the  v<arious  bodies  with  which  we  are  furrounijed,  |>e  lays    before  lit 
readers  a  full  and  perfpicuous  account  of  the  chefnioal  apparatus  h^ 
vrhich  fuch  analyfis  is  moil  conveniently  made.    As  that  account  is 
hardly  fufceptible  of  abridgement,  .we  muft  content  ourfelves  wiih 
bellowing  pn  it  very  general'praife.     It  contains indceJ  much  t,nfbuc- 
tion;  nof  to  the  chemift  only,  but  alfo  to  the  diftiiler,   the   gia6- 
blower,   and  indeed  to  every  man  who  has  occafion  to.  make  ufeof 
fire,  and  withes  to  be  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  fmoke  and  the 
danger  of  fufFocation.     Mixt  with  this  inflru£lion,  thole  who  are  not 
deeply  converfant  with  the  fcience,  will  find  iome  details  that  cannot 
but  amufe  them  ;    and  the  claiBcal  fcholar,  when  he  reads  of  theef* 
ieds  which  different  applications  of  heat  produce  on  glafs^  will  beal- 
mod  tempted  to  give  credit  to  Petronius's  account  of  the  artift,  ^  qui 
vitrca  vafa  fecit  tsnacitati^  tants,    ut  non  magis  tjuam  aurea  vel  ar* 
genta,  frangerentur.*' 

Dr.  Black  begins  his  analyfis  of  nature  with  obfcrving,  that  if  die 
cffc£bs  of  heat  and  mixture,  the  two  great  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
chemift,  were  in  every  individual  body  altogether  peculiar  to  itrelf,thc 
chemical  ftudy  of  nature  would  be  cndlefs.  ^'  But  there  are  certain  ciaflet 

i'*""" ■      -  ■  "■■  ■"  '       »—■■■■     II 

J  ' 
*  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  impertinent  than  this  comparifi>n  of 
the  univerfe  to  a  clock,  which,  however,  hafTraiiled  men  of  (bund  heads 
and  good  principles.  The  clock-maker  is  not  the  efiicient  canle  id  iJtit 
•moviiig  of  the  clock ;  but  that  fbrcc  with  which,  by  the  laws  of  naliiie, 
'heavy  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  oreiaQic  bodies  tend-ta 
unbend  ihemlelves.  The  materials  of  the  clock,  and  the  laws  of  na^uce  are 
both  furniOied  to  the;  artifi,  who  does  nothing  .more  than  .acis^pt  the  one  to 
fhc  other,  fo  as  that  certain  motions  fliall  be  produced.  The  motioos, 
however,  are  produced  not  by  him  but  by  gravitation  or  eladic^ity  ;  and 
Ihey  will  be  continued  by  thele  forces,  as  long  as  they  fl^all  he  exerted,, 
ancl  the  matei  ials  of  theciock  fliall  be  in  a  capacity  to  be  moved.  Neither 
the  materials  of  the  univerie,  nor  the  Iav(*s  by  which  k  moves,  were  fur- 
nifhcd  to  the  Creator;  and  were  lie  to  change  or  recall  the  volition  by  which 
bodies  were  firft  moved,  according  to  certain  laws,  every  thing  would  be 
at  rei(,  or  move  in  foine  other  direction;  or,  were  he  to  retail  the  voiiiioa 
by  which  the  univerfe  was  biought^  into  b^ing,  Uwottid  be  iadantly  anai- 
hiiatod..  So  tj:ue  is  it,  tlut,  iu.Gdcf,  ^ce  Uye^  and^Mtvejt  and  have  our 
kcing.  .  ,         ^  • 
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f  natorol  fubfiances,  on  v'hich  heat  ^nd  mixture  produce  cflFefls  fo 
icnilar,  that  one  of  them  maybe  taken  as  the  reprefentativeof  all  the 
eft/'*  ^>e^e  are,  ift,  The  .W/Ji  ^dly.  The  Earths-,  -^ly,  Thi  in- 
UimniaBU  Subjlances  \  4lly,  ''Ihe  Metals -,  and  5thly5  The  Waters. 

'*  Thcfe  claflfes,"  fay  he,  "  lake  in  a  great  part  of  the  materials  of  which 
lfc«  antraal  and  vegetable  fubftances  are  compofed.  But  yet  there  ar« 
«fen.ie  of  thefe  materials  that  dp  not,  on  a  iirilconlideration,  ealily  find  a 
pleve  in  any  of  thefe  clalfes.  And  belides  this,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
Kaibflances  are  compounded  in  fuch  a  particular  manner^  that  they  liavc 
lonie  chemical  qualities  peculiar  to  themfelves.  For  thefe  reafons,  it  is 
proper,  aqd  necellary  to  take  a  cheraic£vl  view  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
ittbi)ances,  afler  the  five  clailes  already  mentioned  have  been  cbniidered ; 
fuid  this  (Lull  Accordingly  be  done  in  the  ^nd  of  this  courfb. 

"  .It  noay  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  we  (ball  be  guilty  of  an  omiilion,  if 
ive  do  not  conftitute  a  clafs  of  airs  or  g asses  as  they  are  now  called. 
fiot  there  is  t\o  neCeiTity^fbr  conftituting  fuch  a  clafs;  taad  even  the  pro- 
priety of  it  may  be  called  in  queftion. 

". Thefe.  gailes  are  acknowledged  to  be  varioai  kinds  of  matter  combined 

iviih  latent  heat,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  the  cahtique  of  the  French  chemids. 

'And  why  ihooid'fuhdances  of  fuch  difierent  matures  be  ailembled  into  one 

.clafs?    rbr  this  reafonalone^hat  they  were  [are]  combined  with  latent  heat, 

and  thereby  reduced  to  a  form  or  condition  to  which  many  other- bodies  can 

be  redoced.by  it.    We  might  as  well  think  of  clalBfying  the  objects  of  cho- 

miftry  into  thofe  that  are  hot  and  thofe  that  are  cold^  as  into  tliofe  that  are 

Mid  an^  thofe  that  are  fluid,  which  v^ould  be  very  improper,  when  it  is  in 

our  power  to  make  the  fame  body  hot  or  cold,  or  lolid  or  fluid.     It  muil  be 

fTOtifeHed  that  we  have  not  been  able  hititerto  to  deprive  fome  of  the  gafes 

of  their  latent  heat,  and  to  reduce  them  to  acondehfed  Hate,  .without  coso- 

bining  them  ^^ith. other  matter;,  hut  this  is  certainly  in  our  power  with- 

regard  to  others  ;  tdvxd  means  may  poiEbiy  be  hereafter  difcovered  fbrcoi>- 

denting  them  alL     But  whether  this  fbould  fucceed  or  not,' there  is  no  rea- 

fon  for  airenibliqg,  into  one  clafs,  fubdances  which  are  in  fad  more  dii- 

iimilar  in  their  chemical  properties  than  any  fubRances  that  we  know, 

and  refemble  each  other  only  in  a  quality,  almoil  purely  mechanical,  (their 

eladic  fluidity)  merely  becaufe  (hey  derive  this  form  from  heat  combined 

in  them." 

To  this  reafoning,  and  to  theclaffification,  in  fupport  of- which  it  is 
urged,  many  objeftions  will  be  made  by  the  French  chemifts  and 
their  followers.  Thcfe  men  commence  their /y/iems  with  a  confidera* 
.tionofthe  elementary  fiibftances,  of  which  all  bodies  are  compofed, 
and  then  proceed  to  .fliew  how,  by  their  various  combinations  with 
one  angther,  they  give  rife  to  all  the  produftions  of  n,»ture.  Such  aa 
arrangement  has,  at  firft  view,  a  very  fimple,  as  well  as  fcientific,  ap- 
.peacance,  and  is  likely  to  be  admired  by  every  fevere  logician  ;  yet  it 
may  be  qgeftioned.  Whether  it  be  the  bed  ar/angement  for  a  courfe  of 
leftiires,  intended  to  inftruifl  novices  in  the  elements  of  the  fcieojce.    ^ 

*f  I  reCoHe^l,  fays5  Dr.  Robifon,  a  convei'fation  which  I  had  with  Dr. 
plack,  and  Dr.  James  Mutton,  foo;i  after  the  appearance  of  M.  Lavoifier'a 
Ikelch  o'f  a  Iciemific  arrangement  of  chemical  objeds.  I  was  telling  him 
\^M  b'g'^V  ^  ^^^  P^^afecJ  yflif^  thftt  arrangemjpnt,  on  account  of  the  happy 

train 
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trarn  of  fynthetic  defluclion  wlilch  it  enabled  M.  Lavoifier  tp  c^arry  linoagn 
the  whole  of  the  chemicgil  hiftory  of  bodies. 

*  ?r  Tl^at,  faid  Dr.'  DIack,  is  llic  very  ihing  I  diflike  it  for.  Chemiftnr  h 
pot  yet  q  IcjcncQ.  We  arc  very  far  from  the  knowledge  of  firft  principWa. 
We  fliould  avoid  every  thing  that  has  the  pretenfionn  of  a  full  (yftem.  The 
wFioie  o.fehenni^al  fcie nee  fliould,  as  yet,  be  atialvtical,  like  Newton's  op- 
tics;  and  we  Uiould  obtain  the  connecting  principle,  in  the  form  of  a  geae- 
ra!  Iaw,  at  the  very  ^ff#/of  our  induction,  a<;  the  reward  of  our  labour.  Xtm 
Warned,  and  in  my  opinion  juitly,  De  la  Granges  Mcchanique  jiaafyiiqux,^ 
being  the  very  oppo file  to  a  real  analytical  proccis;  ibr  adoptiog>  as  tiie 
fundamental  propolition,  as  a  firft  principle,  a  theoram,  which  in  (ati  it 
nothing  more  than  a  fagacious  obfervation  of  an  univcrfal  fa6^,  diicoverable 
indeed  in  every  mtchanical  phenomenon  ;  but  itill  not  a  principle,  but  the 
piithematical,  and  net  the  phyfical  refult  of  all  our  indu^ions.  This  is  not 
ft  fundan^ental  theorem,  fit  for  inliru^ting  a  novice  in  the  fciencc,  but  fat 
adepts  alone.     The  cale  is  (he  fdme  inchetniltry. 

*f  Bat  this  is  not  the  £;.eatei^  fiiult  in  the  arrangetnent,  which  fets  oot 
from  ihe  conlUtution  oflht^  atmofphere.  in  order  to  get  the  proofs  on  whicfa 
iihe  validity  of  this  firft  principle  raull  entirely  reft,  we  muti  fall  to  work 
with  a  ininiber  of  complex,  very  complex  fublbnces,  of  which  we  know 
troth ing,  ond  whole  modes  of  action  are  among  the  moft  myfterioos  thiirgs 
in  chemillr)  ;  and  tlie  coiK'Jufions  which  we  mult  draw,  require  a  fleadi- 
jiefs  and  inlenlnefs  of  thought  which  very  few  polfefs.-T-which  a  beginner  in 
philofopbical  hweiiigation  cannot  p«yfliblv  polTcfs.  It  is  by  no  means-fatr  to 
a  I  peal  to  a  Lavoifier,  a  Ca\-endi|h.  or  a  Bertbollet,  or  any  other  great  cb& 
•n\i\\y  f>r  the  clearnefs  of  the  evidence.  They  are  not  the  proper  judges 
Lay  it  before  a  (enfible  metallurgili,  ignorant  of  chemiftry.  Atk  this  nai 
v  heiher  he  fees  the  inconlroverlible'  force  of  the  proof.  When /I  take  ibe 
matter  in  this  light,  I  affirm  that,  even  to  a  phiU^fbpher,  the  proofs  of  the 
fundamental  propofitions,  which  have  been  acq uiefced  in  by  the  authors  <^ 
this  arrangement,  are  very  fcantv^  very  flight,  and  very  refined.  This  is  a 
fault  in  a  fyflera  publiflicd  for  tlie  inftru(*lion  of  tlw  ignorant,  ajid  in  the 
prefent  day,  it  is  a  very  great  fault.  There  is  juil  now  a  rage  for  fy  fiem,— 
fi^r  complete  fyflem.  We  have  got  fnch  a  high  coixeit  of  our  knovi^Iedge, 
that  we  cannot  be  pleafed  with  ^  fyftem  which  acknowledges  any  imper- 
fection :  It  rauft  not  leave  one  open  link  :  It  muft  iipt  leave  any  thing  cn- 
e\plained.  And  I  fee  it  always  happen,  that  if  the  application  of  a  fvitei^, 
to  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  be  very  copiprehenfive,  leaving  no  blanks, 
and  if  the  explanation  have  fome  feafibillty,  this  catches  the  fancy, — jl 
dazzles  the  underflanding.  Nay,  we  think  it  impoflible  that  a. principle 
that  is  fal.'e  can  tally  with  (b  many  phenomena.  This  feeming  coincidence 
is  confidered  as  a  proof  ofits  validity;  and  wc  are  no  longer  folicitous  aboot 
the  fi'ufct  proofs  adduced  in  the  beginning.  I  have  often  beard  fuch  argu- 
ments for  vNh-at  I  knew  to  be  great  nonfcnfe.  This  kind  of  authority,  ac- 
cruing to  a  theory  from  its  fpeciousand  exten live  application  to  phenomena, 
is  always  bad ;  and,  with  mere  beginners  in  philolbphy,  it  is  doing  them  aii 
irreparable  hurt,  -it  nouriflies  that  itch  for  theory,  and  it  makes  them  unfo- 
licitous  about  the  firtl  foundations  of  it ; — thus  it  forms  in  iheir  ipinds  tko 
worllofall  philofopbical  habits. 

"  I  am  rcfblved  to  go  on  in  a  very  different  way.  I  fubfcribe  to  almc.fl 
all  M.  Lavoiiier's  do^rines;  and  i  \\ill  teach  them  all :  and  I  affirm,  that  I 
fiiall  teacHi  them  with  an  impreliion  of  their  truth  which  his  method  can  never 

make« 
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kflle.  Mv  Hudents  {ha!I  g«t  all  thefe  do6lrines  piece-meal ;  every  one  -of 
jiem^  by  (teps  which  (hall  be  quite  ealy  ami  confident,  becaufe  (hey  (l^ail 
95  acquainted  with  every  fubfrance  before  I  em1>loy  its  phenomena-  as 
iroofs.  Each  of  M.  Lavoiiier's  do61rInes  (hall  arife  in  courfe,  as  a  infall  and 
ibvious  addition  to  the  properties  of  i'omti  Tub  (lance  already  known.  Then 
E  (hall  carry  the  (iudent  back,  and  Hiewhicn  (hat  the  influenceof  our  nevf 
li(covei:y  extends  alio  to  thofe  fubftances  which  vve  had  been  confideriog 
before.  Thus,  all  the  dodltines  will  be  had  caiii),  (aoiUiarly,  and  with  coa*. 
Sdence  in  their  truth. 

"  I  even  think  that  this  method  will  be  more  plearant,r— the  novelties, 
or  reformations,  facing  diiiribuled  over  the  whole  courle.  And  it  will  have 
yet  another  advantage:  It  will  make  the  ftfldent  acquainted  with  the  cIkj- 
iBiftry  of  former  years,  which  is  far  from  being;  unworthy  of  tlie  attention 
of  philoibphera.  Newton,  Stahl,  MargraaF,  Cmnier,  Scheele,  Bergmann; 
were  geniufex  not  below  the  common  levei.  Bat  the  perfon  who  learn* 
cbemmry  by  Lavoili^r's  Tcheme  may  remain  ignorant  of  all  that  was  done 
by  former  chemi(bi,  and  unablet  to  read  their  excellent  writings. 

*'  Such,  fays  Dr.  Robi(bn,  was  very  nearly  the  manner  in  which  my  ex- 
ceHent  preceptor  ex  pre  lied  his  fentiroenls  on  the  ccca(ioh  that  I  luenticuK^d 
above,  and  at  fevcral  other  times.  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  had  nmch 
reafon  for  what  be  (iiid.  The  proofs  which  were  'acquieCced  in  at  that 
tltae  were  very  fcanty  indeed,  and  vary  refined,  unlefs  they  were  deduced 
from  known  properties  of  fubflances,  which  can  be  familiar  only  to  an  adept 
in  chemi(iry ;  and  the  dafhing  boldncis  with  which  the  chemift^  applied 
them  to  the  moft  complicated^  phenomena,  and  the  authority  with  which 
our  acquiefcence  was  demanded;  were  difgufling,  particularly  to  a  man  of 
Dr.  Black's  (crupulous  caution,  which  fcaicely  ever  allowed  .him  to  liazard 
'^conjev.^ure." 

But,  had  the  cafe  been  otherwifc;  had  Lavoifier's  theory  been  as 
well  eftabliffaed  then  as  it  is  now,  ftill  we  muft  be  of  opinion,  that 
Dt,  Black's  prcpofed  method  of  teaching  his  doctrines  would  have 
been  more  entertaining,  and  much  more  fatisf^Sory  to  novices,  efpc-. 
•ially  if  illuftrated  by  experiments,  than  the  fynthetical  method- 
^'  Scientia,  qus  aliis  tanquam  tela  pertexanda  traditur,  eadem  me^ 
thodo  (fi*  fieri  poteft)  animo  akerjus  eft  iniinuenda,  qua  primitus  in- 
venta* ;"  and  furely  no  man  will  pretend  that  difccveries  in  chemiftry 
are  to  be  made  by  fynthetical  reafoning. 

The  proper  bufinefs,  therefore,  of  him  who  is  defiVous  to  give  a 
&ir  view  of  the  work  before  us,  is  to  inquire,  whether  the  author  has 
fulfilled*  his  pponrife  ;  whether  he  has  really  taught  Lavotfiei's  doc- 
trines, ^nd  taught  them  with  that  imprefiion  of  their  t/uth  which  the 
analytic  method  is  unqueft  ion  ably  calculated  to  make.  As  our 
iimits  will  not  admit  of  our  exhibiting  all  thefe  doftrincs  as  they  acifc 
In  the  courfe  of  fuch  an  inveftigation,  wefhall  confine  ourfelves  chiefly 
to  the  ibeory  of  coTnhuJiiony  the  moft  important  part  of  the  fcicnce  ;  -ad- 
verting, however,  as  we  proceed  to  Dr,  Black's  difcovery  oi fixed  air^ 
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(carbonic  ;icid  'gas,)  aod  whatsvcr  elfe  may  be^  DCufLaytO'  make  t&e. 
developefneiu  of  the  theory  intelligible. 

Our  author  tbeny  after  defcribing  (alu  in  general,  and  efittnoemni^ 
the  quflicies  common  to  tfaem  all,  clafies  them'  into  genera  aod  fpeciet* 
The  genera  are  three:  i,  Alkaline  salt»,  comprehending  tlirt»- 
leiaiU  alkali  {potz(h^)  the  foffit  alkali  (foda,)  and  the  volatile aUaB 
(ammonia);    2.  Acid  salts,  comprehending  fix  fpccics,  vfe.  thr^ 
vitriolic  or  fulpburic  acid,  the  ftitric^  the  muriaticj  the  azetota,  the  tor* 
tarousy  acids,  and  the  boracic  acid,  of  which  the  fpecific.  name  is  hoe' 
fedativi  Jaliy  and,  -3.  The  compound  or  neutral  salts,  csom* 
prehendmg  eighteen  fpecies,  which  are  (ciendfically  arranged  in  a. 
table,  and  of  which  fourteen  are  chemically  analyfed.     Atr  the  con- 
clufion  of  th(S  analyfis  we  have  a  copious-  and  accurate  table  of  the. 
various  names  by  which  the  feverat  falts  are  diftinguKbed  by  differeal 
chemiits;.     This  t^ble  muft  prove  extremely  ufefut  to  the  ffiident,  at 
an  attentive  perufal  of  it  will  rcndbr  the  works  of  paft  ages  as   incei* 
ligibte  to  him  as^hofe  of  the  prefenr. 

The  firft  of  the  add'  falts  which  Dn  Black  analyfes  is  the  vitriolic 
(fulphuric)  acid.  This  fubftance  was  for  fome  time  deemed  the  bails 
of  fulphur ;  and  indeed,  our  author  clearly  (hews,  that  fulphur  rcfults 
frcxm  a  mixture  of  the  acid  and  charcoal,  or  any  other  inflammable, 
body.  He  mentions  various  procefTes  for  th«S' obtaining  fulphur,  and 
then  add^i : 

"  In  ^hefe  procefTes  vlhe  acid  iindergoss  a  most  remarkable  transform- 
ation;  for  that  it  is  part  of  the  acid,  which  is  thm  transformed  into  fulpfaor> 
cannot  be  doubted  a  moment  When  we  Examine  this  fulphur,  and  make' 
experinwnU  with,  it,  we  find  that  it  has  every  qualky  of  coaiimm  fulphor/ 
and  among  the  Teft,  thai  of  being  convertible  'vck\.o  vitriolic  acid  by  infiam- 
roation  of  the  free  air. 

**  On  the  obTervations  which  I  have  now  related  to  you,  Dr.  Slahl  found- 
ed a  body  or  fyfiem  of  very  prccife  and  perfpicuous  doclriues,  wiiofe  \\y 
fluence  eonnecled  alf  the  great  and  important  phenomena  in  chemiftry.' 
Obferving  that  die  mixture  of  vitriolic  acid  with  wwy  inflatmnaWe  fob- 
fiance,  produced  the  fame  fu I ph OP,  and  that  the  fabftaixe  was  m  Itri^er  hi* 
JLoftmMey  he  hrferred,  ■  with  great  propriety,  that  ait  inflammables  iaiparted 
''.on«  and  the  fame  fubHance  to"  the  add.  Mop»JOvcr,  as  Ihote  b^i^s  re* 
fembled  (eaeh  oth^)  only  in  infknimability,  and  as  ix>ne  but  inflaimnables 
produced  fulphur  wr^i  (his  acid^  he  has  profierly  conduded,  that  the  thinjp 
thus  imfpartedwas  thecaufe  or  principle  of  infiammahilUyr  He  called  it 
' •  the  Ph l o g  1  s t o » .  Mataiam  et princijiium .  ignis,  (Cays  he,)  ego  pkkgutva ^- 
Jtellare  ince/u'y  nemjie,  Jirimum  ign'tscibiki  hjlammalfile,  direite  atque  eminentur  ad, 
talortm  susciJiiemJum  hahilt,  firincifiium.  Adding  this  to  any  body  thatattrads 
it,  renders  it  inflammable ;  and  taking  it  away,  renders  it  uninflammable. 
Inflammation  is  its  dtdipation ;  therefore,  the  remains  are  uninflammable. 
Jit  may  alfo  be  taken  away  by  anotlier  body  which  attracts  it  aaore  flrong!/; 
"and  this'traifsicrence  i*  no*  accompanied  by  infiammatiou. 

"  Such  i^  the  famous  dodrjne  of  Stahl;  and  its  immediate  and  intereflia? 
confequeuccs  explain  all  the  operations  of  metallurgy.  It  was  received 
iwith  gieat  applaufe ;  and  Germany,  became  tlie^great  tchoo^of  chemi/iry.*' 

But 
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Bat   a  great  numfaier  of  important  difcoveries,  which  htve  bent    . 
lade  by  the  Englifh  and  foreign  chcnFiids,  have  occaiioncd  the  pheho-> 
lena  refuking  from  the  mixture  of  vitriolic  acid  with  inflammable 
latter,  to  be  now  received  in  a  different  light.-    During  cvcVy  pro- 
cfs  of  this  kind  by  which  fuiphur  is  formed, 

*'  There  is  extricated  from  the  materials  a  very  great  quantity  of  air,  or 
lalltc  aerial  matter;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  (ulphur  is  ci>anged  into 
eid  again  by  inflammation,  a  qoantity  of  air,  without  which  it  cannot  be 
)iatnt,  is  abforbed,  fo  as  to  enter  into  the  compoiition  of  the  acid,  and  make 
tp  a  part  of  it.  It  is  therefore  concluded  now,  (hat  the  vitriolic  acid  is  a 
^ompoundof  fuiphur  and  air,  and  that,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  inflam* 
nab^Q  fubflanceij  and,  by  being  diliilled  with  Ihel'e,  is  converted  into  ful- 
pharous  acid  and  iulphur,  theie  change^  are  not  produced  by  the  addition 
:>f  any  mailer  which  it  receives  from  the  inflammable  body;  but  that,  oa 
the  contrary,  by  a  decorapofition  which  it  fuffers,  a  great  quantity  of  its  air 
being  feparated  from  it  by  the  fnperior  attraclion  of  the  inflammable  body 
for  tiidt  air,  and  that  part  of  the  acid  which  has  lofl  a /lortion  only  of  its  air, 
becomes,  by  its  re<lundancy  in  fuiphur,  fulphurous  Acid,  or  volatile  fulfb- 
cating  vitriolic  acid ;  while  that  portion,  which  lofes  the  whole  of  its  air, 
becomes  perfed  fiHphnr.  On  the  other  hand,  when  fuiphur  is  fet  on  fire, 
and  made  to  bum,  and  by  inflammation  is  converted  into  acid,'  it  unites 
i^th  a  part  of  the  air  which  is  in  contact  with  its  flame,  and  which  is  ne- 
ce(&ry  to  the  inflammation,  and  by  uniting  with,  or  attracting  to  itfelQ  this 
&ir,  it  becomes  vitriolic  acid  again^!' 

vThus  is  Stabl's  do£trine  of  phlogifton  proved  to  be  a  groundlefa 
and  ufefefs  hypothefis  ;  for  that  a  quantity  of  air  is  ahforbed  by  fuU 
phar,  whea  converted  into  acid  by  inflammation,  and  that  an  equal 
quantity  of  air  is  extricated,  when  the  acid  is  converted  into  fuiphur 
by  the  adion  of  inflammable  fubftances,  arc  fa£ls  incontrovertible^' 
But  what  is  this  air  ?  and  whence  is  it  derived  ? 

To  thefe  queftions  a  fatisfaftory  anfwcr  was  firft  given  by  Scheele^ 
whom  our  author  charaflerifes  as  "  one  of  the  moft  penetrating,  ju- 
dicious, and  accurate  chemifts"  that  ever  lived.     By  fome  experiments 
made  with  hepar  fulphuris^  (fulphure.t  of  potafh),  this  illuftrious  man 
df  (covered  that  the  air  of  our  atmofphere  is  not  homogeneous,  and  tbac^ 
of  aity  quantity  of  it,  little  more  than  a  fourth  pare  has  a  difpofition 
to  unite  with  fulphtir,  either  when  cxpofed  to  it  in  the  form  of  bepar 
fulpburisjox  when  fuiphur  is  burnt  in  it.     The  r^fiduum  he  called  /#«( 
air\  and  Dr.  PriefHcy^  who,  much  about  the  fame  time,  and  withouc 
havmg  had  any  communication   with  Scheele,  made  the  fame  difco- 
VCryi  called  \l phlogfjlicciid  air.     He  was  induced  to  give  it  this  name. 
By  conceivtnjg  it  to  be  atmofpheric  air,  fu per facu rated  Vi\i)\  pblagijhrtj  ' 
which  the  chemifts  had  not  yet  feen  fufficieot  reafoo  to  givejip. 

"  But  although  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  moft  intelligent  chemifts 
of  Europe,  it  is  now  found  to  be  a  miftake.     The  fpecific  gravity  of  this 
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gtth^  ifWLdrt4ifift>W:  "  Mr>reovcr;  continued  our  aulhor,  experittftnteVi-ere 
atierwtuds  nl.-Mde;  which  completely  refuU'd  Dr.  Prieflley^s  opinion.  He 
had  lMiDlelfdi*covered*aim?thod  of  purifying  air  from /every  thing  thaltwud 
b6  rup;)<>r*;d  ph'o^ilt^i ;  and  th^  air  (b  purified,  he  called  Jefiklogisticateim. 
ISovv,'  if  Schetle's  experimental  be  made  on  hepar  fulphiui*,  expoICd  toJt^ 
air^  the  dephlogilticated  air  is  completely  abforbcd,  leaving  no  reliduBiB." 

.  The  reader,  who  is  in  any  degree  convcrjfant  in  the  writrngscf, 
niod'efn  chehiists^  muft^  by  thi.s  time,  perceive  LaVoiiier's  theory  ot 
combuftbn  beginning  to  dawn  upon  hirri  (  and  though  he,  who  is  at 
abfplute  ftrangeir  to  the  fciencei  cannot  yet  diCcern  clearly  to  wlut  ^ 
thefc  difquifitiohs  lead,  he  nndift  furcly  be  more  fully  convinced  cna 
hy  o«r  abftraft,  than  he  could  have  been  by  fynthctical  reafoning, 
that  the  atmofpheVe  is  not  a  homogenieous  body^  and  that  part^  and 
onTy  a  part  of  it,  combines  with  fulphur  during  the  procefs  of  com- 
bulfion.  Farther  light  is  thrown  upon  that  ptocefs  in  our  author's 
account  of  the  preparation  of'the  iiitric  acid. 

Having  iheWn  that  nitre  is  a  compound^  confiding  of  an  acid  aoJ 
an  alkali,  and  that  it  is  eafily  decompounded,  fo  as  to  obtain  cither  or' 
its  component  parts  in  a  pure  ftate,  he  details,  with  his  wonted  psr- 
fpicuity,  the  ufual  procefs  for  obtaining  the  nitric  acid,  during  whitli 
a  great  quantity  of  an-,  or  elaftic  vapour,  is  extricated.  Dr.  Schccic 
tiiicing  notice  of  this,  held  above  the  red-hot  nitre  a  bit  of  charcc^, 
and  obferved  it  to  burn  with  a. dazzling  flame^ 

"  RecoUed^ing  his  expejiments  Wxlhhefiar  sulfihuris,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  only  a  part  ofour  a4.niofpheric  air  will  fupport  flame  and  combufttub;. 
and  now,  obferving  that  this  vapour  from  nitre  fupporled   it  in  an  emincijt 
degree,  it  iiruck  his  imigination,  that  this  might  be  the  (wuy.pait  of  atin<>-   j 
tphcfic  air  fit  for  thispurpoie,  iLX\d  eminently  fit,  becaufc  unmixed  with  the   . 
refl.     It  immediately  occurred  to  him  to  try  the  etl'ect  of  this  .air  on  k(p^ 
su-jiliuris»     He  expelled  it  from  nitre  in  a  fmall  retort,  by  a  lirong  red  h^l,   j 
and  collected   it  in  a  jar.     Now,  putting  a  quantity  of  hrfiar  sulftkutis  into  | 
this  air,  as  he  had  before  done,  into  common  air,  he  found  that  it  was  cf-iet} 
tkhsorhedf  and  this  with  great  expedition.     He  was  now  fully   convinwd 
tiiat  our  atmofphere  conlifts  of  two  airs,  one  of  which  lupports  flame,  and 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  confiituent  paft  of  fire.     He   therefore  culled  it 
FiuE-AiR,  which   his  tran II ators  have  changed  into  empyreal  aik/*    It 
is;  the  dephlogisticatedaib  of  Priefiley,  and  has  been  called  hy  othc: 
pliilo.'bphers  vital  air,  becaufe  it  ibpports  animal  life. 

**  Fjom  a  collective  viuw  of  thefe  iacls,  it  would  teem  that  the  snme-^w 
which  is  contained  in  nitrotss  acid,  is  atfo  contained  in  the  fulphuric.  Far- 
ther, as  tiie  luiphuric  acid  appt;ars  to  differ  from  fulphur  in  nothing  but  tiic, 
combinaihjn  with  this  air,  it  leems  to  derive  its  acidity  from  :t :  for  we  ti^id, 
iriat  nothing  niore  is  necelfary  for  converting  fulphur  into  fulphuric  acid, 
but  the  iiWbrption  of  vital  air  in  inflammation,  and  that  it  will  abforb  it* 
completely.  Analogy  Ihnuld  lead  us,  in  like  manner,  to  iuppofe  tlia$  tlie 
nitric  acid  derives  its  acidity  from  the  fame  fource — fumi  vital  air,— ai^.d 
conlills  of  vital  air  united  to  a  certain  bafis,  which  may  be  corindered  ai 
the  charactejiltic  radical  of  nitrous  acid,  as  fulphur  is  of  vitriolic 

•*.  Tiiele  confiderations,  joined  to  many  others  of  the  ij^me  ku)d,  have  In- 
iluccd  3.1.  Lavoifier  to  coulider  vital  air  as  the  caufc  of  aCiditv,  and  lo  uil 
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it  ^xy^en  ^ji.  We  fhall  find  the  |>roofs  of  th«  general  ptopefty  of  vital  airy 
iaultiplyiTi^  on  all  hands  as  weadvahce.  Thei^  is  iio  acid  fubflance  from 
^irhiefi  we  cannot  obtain  ihocti  pure  vital  air ;  sitid  the  v^eight  of  the  air  ob^ 
Yained  is  e^aal  to  that  lofl  bv  the  acid.  A\\  coinpoiinds  indeed  are  not  acid, 
5>r  four  to  the  taiicj  but.  all  have  cjlemical  ptoperties  «baIogous  to  tbo(e  of 
the  undoubted  acids.  1,  therefore,  adipit  the  propriety  of  the  name  MygoMU 
^aj,  and  Ihali  ufe  it  i^ithout  holitatioh  in  the  red  of  this  courfe." 

XVe  h*Vfr  now  advanced  far  in  thit  ahiit^tical  proccfs,  through 

which  Df.  B'afcki  ftep  by  ftep^  coiidii^s  \\\s  readcl-  id  a  fM  view  of 

Lavoifier's  theory  of  c<imbuftiori.    Before  he  liters  upon  th?  Unalvfia 

of  inflanrimable  fobflances;  where  only  he  coUld  find  an  opporlunityi 

without  deviating  From  his  plaii,  of  exhibiting  that  theory  with  ail  it^ 

]l>eartiig8i   he  finds  it  expedient  to.  arralyfe  the  earths;     Thefc  he 

divides   into  genera  and  fpecies.     The  genera  are  five,  viz. :    j.  The 

;Ai-KAi-rNB,  or  ai/or^enttTLT^Si  a.  The  ?  Last  ic  earths,  commonly 

called  argiilacioUs  or  clayiyy  3.  The  HARD  earths,  or  ftoiles  5    4.  The 

FusiBi.£  ;    and)  5.  The  rLEkiBJUfe  earths.      There  arc,  however, 

feveral  earths  t>r  earti^y  fabftances,  now  well  known  to  every  chemift, 

.for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  will  look  in  vain  through  Dr. 

Black's  diviAons  and  fabdiVi^ons  of  thefe  bodies ;  and,  inde^^  the 

perufal  of  this  part  of  his  ^otk,  afforded  us  muc)i  lefs  fatisfadlion,  or 

f^tisfaAion  more  allayed,  than  that  of  any  other* 

It  is  introduced  to  the  reader's  attention  with  a  cunfory  account  of 

T»Tne  fafhionable  theories  of  the  earth, ^ which,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it,  is' 

fuperAuous,  efpecially  as  the  author  does  not  pals  upon  thofe  theories 

•that  degree  of  cenfure,  which  would  certainly  have  become  a  man  of 

his  rank  and  character  in  the  republic  of  letters.     He  fays,  indeed^ 

that  *•  they  are  all  conjeflurcs,  and  liable  to  gre^t  obje^ions  5"  but 

he  might  have  called  them  impious  conjedures,  and  not  more  impious 

than  prefumptuous  and  abfurd.     Had  he  perufed  that  part  of  Bentley's 

fermons  at  Boyle's  lefiures,  which  relates  to  the  conftitution  of  the 

'  univerfe,  (abd  as  it  »  well  known  to  have  been  revifed,  if  it  was  not  , 

written  by  Newton,  the  firft  philofopher  of  the  age  might. perufe* it  , 

with  advantage),  he  would  have  di (covered,  that  in  the  opinion  of  hioii 

whom  he  is  proud  to  call  his  mailer,  the  fabrication  of  worlds  by  the 

.  prefent  laws  of  nature,  without  the  immediate  agency  of  mind,  is  an 

.  attempt  as  inconfiflent  with  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophyj  as  it  is  with 

thefirft  principles  of  true  religion.     "  1  he  very  idea  of  a  theory  of 

the  earth,   as  we  have  elfewhere*  obferved,  is  ridiculous;  and  had 

Buffbh,  or  Dr.  Hutton,  gravely  defcribed  all  the  events  which  have 

taken  place  thefe  thoufand  years  in  the  planet  Saturn,"  we  (hould  have 

'  as  confidently  expeSed  truth   from  that  dtfcription,  as  from  their 

'  phihfopbical  accounts,  **  how  the  heavens  and  the  earth  rofe  out  of 

•  diaos."  • 

Even  of 'tKe  various  kinds  of  earthy  fubftances,  which  properly 


-^      •  See  o«r  5th  Vol:  p.  491,-^-^92. 
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come  under  the  exaniinatton  of  the  chemift,.  the  accotJitt  which   is 
here  given  is  often  meagre.     It  is  fuch  as  we  {hould  have  looked  for 
in  a  courfe  of  le&ures  on  natural  hiftory,  rather  than  in  a  fyStm  ' 
of  chemical  fcience ;  and  were  we  to  abftraA  from  it  the  anaJyfis  ot^ 
the  alkalint  earths,---//m/  and  mfj^/f^,— the  remainder  would  fure\y 
be  unworthy  of  Dr.  Black.     That  analyfis,  however,  would  alone  be 
fuf&cient  to  place  any  man  high  in  the  ranks  of  fcience ;  for,  as  fke 
editor  truly  obferves,  it  is  one  of  the  firft  models  of  phUofophical  io- 
veftigation  that  have  appeared  fince  the  optics  of  Newton.     It  was 
.by  this  analyfiSy  thiit,  ^hen  yet  a .  young  man>  our  author  difcoverH 
the  gas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  fixed  air;  and  the  difcpvery  a 
confefErdly  his  own,  no  foreign  chemift,  as  far  as  we  know,  having 
ever  endeavoured  to  fnatch  it  from  him*     It  is  **  too  long  a  flory," 
as  he  modeftly  exprefles  himfelf,  to  be  here  inferted  entire ;  and  it 
would  fufier  greatly  by  any  abridgment.    At  the  conclufion  of  it,  he 
fays, 

**  Here  a  new,  and  perhaps  boondlefs^  field  feemed  to  open  before  roe. 
We  know  not  how  many  different  airs  may  be  thus  contained  in  our  a^ 
•moiphere,  nor  what  may  be  tlieir  fepaiate  properties.  This  particular  kind 
h^H  evidently,  very  curious  and  important  ufes.  It  renders  mild  and  falutory 
the  roofi  acrid  and  obilrudltve  fobllances  that  we  know.  I  fully  intended 
to  make  this  air,  and  fome  other  eladic  fluids  whiclr  frequently  ocx-nr,  the 
fubje6t  of  ferious  fludy.  £ut  my  attention  was  then  forcibly  turned  to  other 
objeds.  A  load  oL  new  official  dutie?  was  then  laid  on  me,  which  divided 
njY|  attention  among  a  great  variety  of  objects*." 

The  fubjefl  W2s  taken  up  by  other  chemifb,  fuch  as  Dr.  Mac- 
bride,  Dr.  Prieflley,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Cavendifh,  and  Lavoificr 
with  his  aiTociates,  who,  on  the  baAs  of  Dr,  Black's  two  ^reat  diico- 
vcries,  built  the  modern  fyftem  of  pneumatic  chimijlry^  Having  ob- 
ferved  that  all  inftammabic  fubftances,  when  burnt  in  air,  produce  a 
gre:it  quantity  of  this  ^as^  and  diminiQi  the  quantity  of  the  airio 
.  which  they  burn ;  and  receding,  that  charcoal  is  the  only  princtj^e 
common  to  all  fuch  fuhitances,  Lavoifier  affumed  cbarcoail  for  the 
radical  or  charaderiftic  ingredient  of  this  acid  gas. 

"  Bat,  aspommon  charcoal,  from  whatever  fqbflance  we  obtain  it,  coik 
tains  an  earthy  uninflanmiable  part,  Si.  Lavoifier  deiires  it  to  be  under- 
wood, that  it  islhe  pare  inHatnmable  part  only  that  he  condders  as  the  radi- 
oif  of  fix^d  air;  ami  to  dililugailh  this  from  any  compound,  he  life*  ifcc 
word  c  A  R  B  o  >f  E,  He  confiders  fixed  air,  Uicfefore,  as  a  compound  of  Ambr 
and  carhoncy  \\\  the  fame  manner  as  the  vitriolic  acid  is  confidered  by  bimas 
compoundeti  of  oxygen  and  fulpnur.  And,  as  he  calls  this  tlie  fuJphttric 
kcid,  he  calls  lixed  air  the  CARfiONic  acid.     He  has  made  fome  very  iii- 

'  genious  experiments,  which  !eem  to  deroonlirate  this  compofiticm.  I  there- 
fore readily  adopt  his  denomination  of  carbonic  acid  as  extremely  profi«r, 

.   indicating  the  nature  of  the  fubnance." 

*  "  Dr.  Black  was  at  this  time  elecled  iWefibr of  -medicine  and  che- 

niifrry  lu  tJie  uuiverfa;'  of  Glasgow.  '^  EJihfJ^ 

.       *  .  .  ,  Jit. 
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-  fir.  Black  having  Malyfed  the  earthy  fubftances^  ah(^  tfafowft  due 
many  hints  ufeful  to  the  manufaAurera  of  glafs^  porcelain,  ayidfaiEtw 
tUHis  gems^  proceeds  to  the  analyfis  of  the  inAamoiable  bodies. 

**  By  ihe'injl/imff^tton  of  a  body,  h  meant  a  rapid  deflradlion  and  chatige, 
whfch  it  f  offers  when  expofed  to  the  ad  ion  of  heat  and  ait  at  the  fame  time; 
which  change  is  attended  with  the  emifHon  of  a  great  quantity  of  heat  and 
light,  and  ends  in  a  total  \ok  or  privation  of  the  quality  of  inflammabih'ty. 
When  the  general  elfeds  of  Jieat  were  formerly  explained  to  ypa>  fome 
notice,  vyas  taken  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  this  claf*?  of  bodies.  And  the  opinions  which  formerly  prevailed,  as 
well  as  thofe  which  now  prevail  concernip'^  the  nature  of  it,  were  brieOy  ' 
fiated,  and  have.fince  been  more  fully  explgmed  to  you  occafionally. 

"  Afler  I  had  difcovered  the  particular  nature  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
had  flicwn  that  fome  of  it  is  prpauced  by  tEe  adliqn  of  air  and  burniqg  fuel 
on  one  another,  and  alfo  by  the  breath lug^of  animals^  I  fuppofed  that  it  was 
formed  by  tl^  union  of  common  ak  with  a  quantity  of  the  phlogidon  of  the 
chemifls,  the  exifi^nce  of  which  was  not  doubted  at  that  time.  And  I  fup* 
pofed  tiiat  atmofpherica!  air  had  (has)  a  itrong  tendency  to  unite  with  this 
principle,  and  to  feparate  it  on  many  occa6onn  from  other  bodies.  This  opi* 
n'vm  was  adopted  by  Dr.  PrieOley  and  others,  who,  by~niqre  accurate  ex* 
periments^  difcovered  tiie  diftindiun  between  carbonic  acid  gas  and  azotic 
gas." 

Our  lauthor  gives  here  a  fliort  view  of  theories' of  inflammattoo,  ex- 
cogitated by  Crawford  and  Scheele,  which,  though  We  have  not  roont 
to  infert  it,  we  reeommend  to  the  attentive  perufal  of  our  readers. 
He  then  fays,  '  -        ^ 

'"  I  mud  now  make  you  acquainted  with  fome  other  opinions  which  have 
been  more  lately  imagined,  and  which  are  of  a  quite  oppofitc  and  contrary 
nature  toail  thofe  I  have  yet  explained.  The  principal  author  of  the  firll  of  ' 
tlieie  new  opinions,  is  M.  Lavoiiier.  He  remarks,  that  although  it  has  been 
hitherto  fuppoleJ  by  the  chemilU,  that  a  fubtile  kind  of  matter  is  fepataled 
fVom  bodies  during  their  inHammatioo,  no  perfon  has  been  able  to  exhibit 
this  common  fubiiance  by  itielf;  or  to  (hew  that  the  body,  which  was  fu;  - 

Hfed  to  luHain  Jhis  lois  of  matter,  fuffered  any  diminution  of  Us  weight. 
a  the  reverfe  appears.  Among  the  numerous  exoerhnents  which  have 
en  made  of  late  upon  different  kinds  of  aerial  fluiat,  fevcral  have  been 
made  by  M.  Lavoifier,  in  which  the  inflammable  bodies' were,  expoled  to 
the  adion  of  meastneJ quantities  of  air,  in  clofe  veifels.  They  were  burnt  in 
part,  and  nothing  was  ioil  or  gnined  by  the  whole  apparatus.  This  was 
weighed  with  moit  rcrupul<jus  accuracy  before  and  after  the  inflammatioD. 
But  the  i  n  flam  mumble  body  wa^  found  to  have  gained  a  quantity  of  weight 
|)roportioned  to  the  qnnntitv  that  had  been  burnt.  Moreover^  the  air  was 
Ibund  to  be  diminilhed  botli  in  bulk  and  in  weight.  That  a  quantity  had 
been  abfo  bed  by  the  burning  body,  or  had  fomehow  difappeared,  was 
evinced  by  opening  the  velFels  under  water.  The  water  rulhed  in,  and 
occupied  the  room  of  the  abforbed  air.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  remain- 
.der  beiog  examined  and  compared  with  the  diminution  of  roomi  it  appeared 
that  the  air  remaining  alfo  weighed  lefs  than  the  air  before  inflammation; 
and  lartfy,  it  was  found  that  the  lofs  of  weight  in  the  air  was  exadly  equal 
to  the  augmentation  of  weight  in  the  remains  of  the  inflammable  body.'* 

B  b  2  From 
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From  thefe  fa6h  LavoHicr  iiiimed,  that,  darii^combuftion,  tk 
inflammable  body,  fo  far  frocn  lofing  any  thing,  receives  a. cooiiden^lc 
addition  of  matter,  which  is  now -Wrongly  combined  with  it,  and, 
during  that  combination,.' produces  st  total  ch^nge^n  its  natuis  and 
qualities,  making  it  appear  a  fubftaoce  of  a  quite  different  kind  frcan 
what  it  was  before. 

**  The  matter  thus  combined  with  the'  inflammable  body  is  foppofed  to 
be  the  baDs  or  ponderable  part  of  vital  air.  This  air^  Lavoi6er  confiden 
as  a  compound  of  this  matter  and  the  matter  of  heat,  or  cah$-ifue,  whick 
c^iorique  is  fo  combined  with  the  other  matter,  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  an 
elartlc  fhiid,  not  condeiifable  hy  cold,  like  the'\^pour  of  ^ water,  bttt  requi- 
ring the  application  of  fomeyft.'i^^^  fubdance,  for  which  it  has  a  ftronger  at- 
tfa6t1on  than  for  calorique.  An  infiammable  boidy  is  a  proper  fubfiance ;  but 
a/certain  high  teropierature  is  hecefiary  for  enabling  them  to  aft  on  each 
dther.  The  bafis  of  vita!  air' then  combines  with  the  inflammable  bod^,  , 
and  the.  caloriqae  is  allowed  to  efcape,  in  the  fame  manner  that  fixed  air  ix 
.  allowed  to  efcape,  when'  a  mild  alkali  combines  with  in  acid.** 

•  Our  author  then  gives  the  proofs  which  convinced  Lavoifier  and 
his  affociates,  that  it  is  really  the  bafisof  ^xy^^;7,or  the  acidifying  prin- 
ciple, which  combine!  with  inflammable  bodies  during  the  procefsof 
combuflion  ;  and  adds,  that, 

"  As  to  the  heat  and'  light  which  art  emitted  froin  tbefe  bodies  daring 
tii'eir  inflammation,  or  as  M.  Lavoifier  views  it,  during  their  comhinatiGn 
-with  the  bafis  of  vital  air,  he  fuppofes  that  it  is  extricated  chiefly,  or  nther 
folcly,  from  this  air,  which,  in  its  aerial  fiate,  contains  it  in  great  qaantity, 
in  confequence  both  of  what  is  neceffary,. as  latent  heat,  for  its  aerial  form, 
and  alfo  becaufe  in  that  form  it  has  a  very  great  capacity  for  beat^  reqttiring 
much  of  it  to  elevate  its  temperature  any  number  of  degrees^.'* 

Dr.  Black  ftates  candidly  the  reludance  With  which  he  embraced 
this  theory,  and  the  arguments  which  graduallyconquered  that  relud- 
ance  fo  far  as  to^make  him  acknowledge,  that   - 

.  *  "  The  difficulties  3f)d  ol>jc6li6ns  to  this  theory  afc  pow  become  fo 
few  and  of  fo  little  vVeight,  and  the  experiments  which  fupport  it  krefo 

.  numerous,  dired,  ^hd  conclafive,'that  it  is  gaining  the  afcendancy 
overall  the  others,  and  beconrjing  the  moft  general  opinion  amoftg  the 
jchemifts,**  It  has  indeed,  for  many  years,  been  received  by  almoll 
every  chemifl  of  any  nariie,.  D^^Pjlcftley  alone  excepted,  though  it  ii 
univerfally  admitted,  that  therie  are  phenomena  attending 'combuftion, 
/or  which  1t  by  no  means fatisfa^E^oriiy  accounts. 

At  its  firft  appearance,  as  Dr^  Robifon  obfcrves,  **  there  were  fomc 
points  that  prcfcnted  great  diiScu hies,  which,  however,  were  got  over 
by  means  of  ,Mr.  Cavendilh's  difcovery  of  the  compofition  of^  water.'' 
That  difcovery  was  communicated  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Blagdca 

r  *  This  is*fDppormg«the  matter  of  ij^t  and  he^t  to  be  the  fame;  but 
thefe  fubftances  are  nyvv. known  to  be  difierent,  and  Lavoifier**  (heory  ^Ivei 
liD  fatbfaclory  accouat  of  the  extrication'  of  light.  iUv.' 
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to  Lavoifier,  who,  with  great  addrefs'  and  ingenuity,  applied^it  to  bi^ 
theory;  and,  by  invcftingtht  experiment,  and  rcfolving  waiter  into  its 
conftituent  parts,  gave  to  his  principles  an  influence  almpft  unbounded. 
StiU  he  was  very  deftrous  of  ohj^iiiiiig  cb«  full  approbgitidd  ol  Dr. 
Black,  o^A  whofe  do£|rine.of.  latent  heat  b«^wfts^p^rfe«&ly  aiirarf  thIC 
bia  own  theory  ofx  combuilion  fefied  I  and  Iraraing  chat  the.J9fo£kr 
thougiitwdiof  bis  theory^  hiP  wrote  to  him,  July  144 1?90va9  fbUo'wsr; 

"  J'apprends  avec  anejoie  inebcprimable  que  von/f^voirtca  bfen  attach^: 

quelque  nierite  aux  idee«  que  j'ai' pfOfe(Ii$  |e'  prfsmi^r-cpntre  Ja  .•doiScrnedii 

|>blogiAiqiie,    .P|its  constant  dan^  vo$^ id4e» q^«l dans  1^  roienne^propnuir 

acc'outum^  a  vous  rcgfirder  coming  mon  saaiU^,  j'et^i^  ei^  d^fiaoo^,  cqoj^ 

Baoi  mdme  (crtdat  Judeus  Jjtella)  tant  qu^  je*  pae  fuis  «par^e,  fws  vptre  j^v^n, 

.de  b  rQute  que  vous  ave2  ^\  glQrieui<^m«njt.  Tuivie.,    Vptie  iiipprot;tatti9fl# 

-Monfietir,  diifipe  roes  ii\quietude8,  eft;ii^.^unn^  un  nQHVfa^<9  couf ^e«  *.  i^ 

ne  ferai  pontent  jufqu'a  ce  que  les  circonAanee^  me  pecnkt^t(e»^  de  vouft  alifr 

.porter  moi  m^AQe  le  temoig^age  de  morY:admic&U<}n,  -et  de  R>e  rangejc.aii 

.nombre  des  vos  dirciples.     La  revolutioi)  qui  s'^j^ere  ,en  France  devant  j%- 

iurellement  rendre  ioutile  une.partie  de  ceuK  attaches  a.I'ancien  adttiinif^Rh 

tion^  il  e(l  poiTible  qoe  je  jo)ii&  du.plaifir  de  la  liberte»  et  le  premier  uii^g^ 

que  j'en  ferai  .fera  de  voyager,  et  furtout  en  Angleterre,  el  sL  £dinbourg» 

.pour  vous  y  voir,  pour  you s  entendre,  el  profiler  de  vos  le^ohs  et  de  v^ 

confeiU.*'  _  ..  .^ 

"  Dr.  Black  wrote  (to)  bim  a  ytry  plain,  candied,  and  unadorned  letter  ip 

aofvirer,  exprellin^  his^  acquiefcence  in  hi»  fyiteji).     Hr  I-^avoilier  finfwess 

.thi>%bY  .praiiing  m.th^  hjgbeilt^rms,  the  ekgfmce<fthe  ;/)'/?,  the  profoupd- 

nefs  of  the  philofophy,  &c.  &c.;.  and  b^gs  leave  to  ii\,rert  tbel  i.e^t^r  in  tb^ 

Annalts  de  Chymie,     Dr.  Black,  who  had  been  in  very  poor  fpirils  when  he 

wrote  that  letter,  and  was  much  dilFatisfied  ^ith  its*tl'obIcne1s,  was  digufttid 

with  what  he  now  conceived  to  be" artful  flattery,  and  refuted  to  grant  the 

requefl.     Yet  his  letter  appeared  in  that  work  before  his  refufal  could  reach 

Paris.         -        '  •  •  •   '  '     '     '  \* 

"^  This  wheedling,  in  order  to  fcrew  out  of  Dr..>Bjack  an  acquleieence, 

.on  which  he  put  a  hi j[h  value  for  the  iuHue.i^ce  which  it  vvould  have  pn  the 

minds  of  others,  was  >urely  unworthy  of  irfivoifier.     Dr.  Black  wasucrt  only 

difguded  with  the  Batfery,  But  ferioufly  offended  with  Tls  inflnperity";  and 

vvrith  a  fort  of  infult  on  his  common  fenfe,  by  the  Aippo(]tioh4hat  he  could 

be'  {o  wheedled,  by  a  man  whofe  J^hUcattons  never  exp reded  the  fmalie(k 

.  deference  for  his  opinions.    For,  by  this  time.  Dr.  Black  bad  read  M.  \jk^ 

.  voUier'ft  Elements  9f  Chemistry ^  and  the  various  diircrlatiQns  by  him, and  MvJ)o 

r  fe  Pl^ce^  publiftked  in  the  msm^rs^tf  ike  academy.    J^i^  name  is  not  6nce 

.  mentioqed  even  inlhediifertations  on  the  meafur^s  of  heat,  where  his  dodtrine 

of  latent  heat  is  delivered  asjjie  reluU  of  M.  Lavoifier^s  own  meditations. 

Butftill,  nolwithfianding  the  contempt  which  Dr.  Bfjtck  expreffed  for  the 

'folly  of  a  man  who  had  tried,  by  fullbme  and  inlincere  flattery,  to  obtain 

'  wh^l  he  had  given  him  unaiked,  by  teaching  all  bis  doctrines,  he  confidered 

■  the  death  of  Lavoifier  as  a  great  foCs  to  the  fcience*..    He  expeded  much 

*  '^*rhi$  "ornament  of  France  fell  a  ficrifice  to  the  ambition  of  the  Very 

men  .^hom  he  aflociated  with  hrmfelf  in  his  labours  and  honours.  .'They 

were  all  peitfona  lA  o(liee>-  or  national  reprefentatives,  and>  in  that  cbanider, 

•«|;QMe  their  oonfent  (to  (ay  the  lead  of  jt}  to  his  fentenoe  of  death.     But  ho 

yftsi'i^i,  and  kyaly—^— they  were— and— —." 

8  b  3        "  '  ftofia 
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from  Ills  ipenetration  and  found  fenfe ;  ajtd  he  confidered  htm  Hs  the  oxif 
perfon.who  could  keep  his  followers  righti  by  checking  their  precipitaat 
manner  of,proceeding/* 

The  following  narrative,  which  Dr.  Robifon  gives  from  Profeflbc 
^J^htenberg  of  Gottingen,  as  it  exhibits^ m  a  ftriking  poTAtof  view, 
the  genius  of  the  f  rencb,  and  is  happily  contrafted  with  that  of  En* 
gliibmen,  will  amufe  fuch  of  our  readers  as  miy  be  fatigued  with  thefe 
xbemical  details  and  difqiiifitions. 

«'  When  thfe  aflbciation  of  French  chemifls  had  finilbed  their  experi- 
•ments  on  the  coinpofition  and  deconipofition  of  water,  (from  whicb«  as  we 
have  fcfn,  they  could  jufily  claim' no  merit,)  which  filled  up  all  the  gap*  of 
Iheir  fyftem,  they  had  a  fo^^rmn  meeting  in  Parts,  j'n  which  Madame  Ijavo^ 
fier,  in  the  habit  of  ayl;itfj/«i/,  burned  on  an  altar  StahPs  Chemia  d^math^ 
€t  ex/ierimentaUs  futdamatta,  (blevnn  .muiic  playing  a  requiem!!  ProieObr 
Xichtenberg  remarks,  that  if  Newton  had  been  capable  of  fuch  a  childifh 
triumph  over  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  he  could  never  be  fuppofed 
the  man  who  wrote  the  Princf^ia.  l  might  add,  fays  Profeffor  Robifon, 
that  if  Newton  or  Black  had  To  exulted  over  Des  Cartes  and  Meyer,  their 
ctCHintrymen  would  have  concluded  that  they  were  out  of  their  fenfes.  Bat  at 
Pari*,  ewry  thing  becomes  a  mode,  and  muft  be  fete.  Dr.  Black's  nice 
fehle  of  propriety  made  the  intriguing  condu6l  and  arroeant  ailuroption  of 
all  merit  by  the  French  chemiils  extremely  ofTeniive  to  him«  and  has  pro* 
bably  made  him  (b  minutely  careful  to  place  in  full  view  all  the  labours  and 
difcoveries  of  ihcBritifti  and  Swedi&  chemi (Is,  particular^  thofe  ofCaven- 
diih  and  Scheeie,  which  fupplied  the  great  fiias  on  which  the  ingenious 
du^riue  of  Lavoifier  is  efia!blt(hed/' 

(To  if  §6mlu4(d  k  mr  next  J 


The  Hijlory  of  fhe  Wars  which  arofe  out  of  the  French  RtvelutUn}  U 
which  is  prefixed  a  Rwiew  of  the  Caufes  of  that  Event.  By  Alex- 
ander Stephens,  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  MiddJe  Temple, 
£fq.    4to.    2  vols.     3!- 3s.    Phillips,     1803, 

•  nPHE  author  of  the  work  before  us  appears  deeply  imprdBTed  with  a 

X    feAf<K  of  the  magnitude  of  the  theme  \  and,-  in  the  preface,  pre* 

'  isnts  a  view  of  his  conception  of  the  fub}e£k.     In  his  preface  aifo,  he 

expatiates  on  the  information  with  which  he  has  been  furnifbed.     No* 

where,  he  tells  us,  hai  be  applied  in  vain,  even  thofe  with  whom  be 

has  not  agreed  in  opinion,  have  furnifbed  him  with  hints,  obfenra* 

*  tions,  and  remarks.    ^^Chiets"  (he  fays)  *'  who  have  fought  and  gained 
the  battles  of  their  country,  havf  not  difdained  to  read  ahd.cprrea  VD(J 

'  ^count  of  them."    We  give  our  author  credit  for  his  candour  in  ac« 
knowledgixig  the  extent  and  multiplicity  of  his  fources ;  fincc he  therr* 

.  hjf  admits,  that  he  had  at  leall  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  materialsY 
cunfequently  that  it  refled  with  himfelf,  whether  Ife^deAed  the  mcSk 
important,  or  difpofed  them  to  the  heft  advantage. 
The  iiiu:€du4ilioii  c^otains  ^n  account  of  the  revolutiMs  19  Eusope 
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Aofn  the  rifne  of  the  Romans  to  the  piefent  age :  it  traces  the  cortquefts 
and  itlftirutions  of  Rome,  from  the  formation  of  the  city  to  the  changes 
that  wert  made  hy  the  nonhern  conquerors.  *  It  gives  an  account  of 
the  feudal  f^ftem^  and  I'epeats  the  common  obfervations  which  for 
the  laft  half  century  have  been  hacknied  oh  that  topic ;  thenee  comes 
to  the  hiilory  of  France^  which  om*  authk>r  begins  from  the  times  oif 
Clovit,  and  deduces  to  the  reigh  of  her  late  mona^h.  *^  Tfa6  open- 
ing reign  of  Louis  XVI.  augured  well  j  but,  under  his.  grandfather^ 
the  feeds  of  revolution  were  Town,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  king 
tended  to  defeat  the  benefiu  that  were  likely  to  arife  from  his  domeftic 
adminiftration.'^  He  makes  the  ufuai  obfervations  on  the  confe*^ 
quences  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her-  colonies,  and  the 
part  which  France  afled  in  the  conteft.  He  follows  the  derangement 
of  the  finances  to  the  convocation  of  the  notables ;  the  drigrace  of 
Calonne  ;  the  adminiftration  of  Brtenne  5  and  the  contcfts  with  the: 
parKamehts  to  the  riscal  of  Neckar ;  and  die  convocation  of  the  States. 
General.  . 

Before  the  author  proceeds  to  the  z€ts  and  meafures  of  the  aflembled 
Jlates,  he  traces  the  progrefs  of  revolutionary  fenthnents  in  France^ 
and  accounts  for  the  fpirit  and  doctrines  which  this  unufual  convo-- 
cation  called  into  aftioh.  The  cauf<^  of  the  revolution,  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  are,  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  ;  the 
excenfion  of  letters  and  philoTophy,  and  individual  writers ;  and  be* 
particuiarifes  the  principal  authors^  whofe  efforts  tended  to  revolu<* 
tionife  the  minds  of  the  French.  In  the  preceding  part  of  the  intro* 
dudion,  the  author  advanced  no  aflertion  or  remark  that  can  properly 
be  queftioned  $  what  he  has  faid  is,  generally,  obvioufly  true,  and^ 
indeed,  a  mere  repetition  of  what  thoufands  have  written  ;  but,  when 
he  comes  to  the  authors  who  promoted  vhe  revolutionary  fpirit,  wc 
can  by  no  means  concur  in  his  eftimate.  Speaking  of  Roufleau,  he  fays, 
*^  although  fond  of  brilliant  paradoxes,  and  romantic  theories,  hisKpem  . 
was  unifbfmly  devoudto  the  cauje  of  virtue^  and  his  writings  contributed 
not  a  little  to  regulate  the  (pint  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived." 
From  this  iingular  remark,  we  are  induced  to  afk  Mr.  Stephens,  Has 
he  read  the  writings  of  RoufTeau,  when  he  reprefents  them  as  uni* 
fermly  friendly  to  virtue  ?  From  his  opinion  of  RoufTeau,  we  are  not 
fiirprifed  at  the  praifes  he  beftows  on  Veltairt^  whom  he  ftyles  tbi 
fitad^  and.  inUgbtened  friend  tf  humanity.  We  Anti*)acobins  happen 
to  have  a  notion,  that  the  moft  fleady  dhd  enlightened  friend  of  hu^ 
manity  whom  the  world  has  known,  was  the  Saviour  of  mankind;  ' 
fo  ifoprefied,  we  cannot  admit  the  avowed  reviler  of  Jefus,  and  of  the 
Cbriaian  religion,  to  be  thg  Jieady  and  mligbtemd  frnnd  ofbumanitym 
Thi»tra:fentiment  that  our  author  muft  allow  it  is  natural  and  con- 
fident for  usCfariftians  ^to  entertain ;.  at  the  /ame  time,  we  readily 
admit}  that  if  weiik^ere  infidels,  it  would  be  as  natural  for  i»s  to  cele-* 
brat<| .  she  b umani ty  pf  Foltaire.  Two  other  enligbtani  difeirinators 
•f  thc-fevo^Mtionary  fpirit  were  Diderot  and  D'Alembirt.  Our  author 
%  B  b  4  might 


might  have  added  a*  thirds  Weijbawpt^  whotia^  ^^  tyiucb  .^  flsi&l 

light  ai  any  men  in  France.  He  cbink^  |t  would  have  been  happy  for. 
thenaicioDy  if  the  mem  of  letters  ha4  been  aljowed  to  reftain  the  dt- 
reSioh  of  the  revobtionary  fpirit ;  apd^  to  prw€  jthe  bcnefic  ihac 
would  have  accrued  from  theoi).  he  aJJertSy  ^bat  although  a  fptrit  o( 
jiitaierance  and  calumny  hath  gone  forth,  jm^  it  is  a  jfa&j  amd  truihr^' 
fuins  tijbouU  hf  itmj.uJf^e  pricMfimtd ^th^t  the  pVAokp^  ipathc- 
onaticians,  and.men  of  letters^  Were  neither  the  inftigators  nor  per* 
petrators,  but  umformly  the  vidlims^  of  crimes  ;  anc)  that  in  no  opt 
.of  the  horrors  of. f he.  revolutionary  Confii^i  have  any  of  thefe  em- 
brded  their  hands  I .  If  it  were  a  (a£ky  that  men  pf  tetters  were  not  ccxn* 
cerned  in  revotuiionary  barbarities,'  rt  Would  certainly  defer ve  to  be 

CrocUinxed,  but  unfortunacely  the  ailerti^  is  iM)torioufiy  falfe,  a^  niaj 
c  recoUeiSled  merely  from  reviewing  the  condud  6f  the  chief  literary 
agents,  «he  members  of  the-Gironde  fa<£^ion,  fuch  as  Bri^ffoty  Petion, 
andofhcrs.  Our  author  proceeds  to  Qthcr  caqfes  of  the  French  rcr<>lu-' 
•tion,  as  they  are  enumerated  in  the  ufual  routine,  and  recites  the  com* 
ifaoiT  place  charges  againft  the  que^n,  pf  inces,  .and  court :  repeats 
vhat  has  been  a  thoufand  ,  times  (aid,  but  never  once  proved  againft 
tbc  nobility  and  cleigy.     All  this  (hews  the  inclinarion  of  the  writer^ 
^ut  adds  nothing  to,  his  arguments ;  and,  befides  futility  of  reafoning^ 
manifefls  a  want  of  invention,  and  ingenuity*,,  in  merely  re»echojng 
the  triieft  declamation.     He  men(ioni  the  alleged  grievances  of  thd 
people,,  which  he  feems.to  tfa|nk  could  not  be  redreued  without  a  re- 
.  volution. .  We  are  now  conveyed  to  the  meeting  of  the*  States  Gene- 
ral; and  its  proceedings.     Moft  of  this  part  df  the  narrative  we  be* 
lieye  is  true ;. .and  w^  «alfo  believ^  it  is  true,  that  under  Queen  Anat 
was  a  generjil  there  called  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^  who  gained  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  :  we  ihould  Jiot  think  ourfeIves*^iodebted  ^  the 
biftorical  efforts  of  a  perfon  ^'ho  ihould  pi-ofefs  to  write  a.  hew  book, 
which  (hould  inform  us  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  defeatec}  the 
French,  and  capttired  Marfhal  Tallard  in  1704 ;  but  to  (tich  an  in* 
/ormant  we  ibould  be  equally  obliged  as  to  him^  who.  labours  to  in- 
Aru^  us,  that  in 'May  1789  the  national  aflembly  met;  that  the  or- 
ders did  not  agree  about  their  niodes  of  fitting;  that  en  t&e  t4tb4 
July  the  Baftile  waa  captured.     All  this  we  and  every  other  feadeir 
knew  very  well  before,  yet  the  repetition  of  thefe  noted  testes  caJsct 
vptwenry-two  pages.  \  The  following  icAion  tranicribe's  in  the  text, 
the  noted  declaration  of  rights,  and  proceeds  with  the  abolition  o|  fbe 
jkudal  fyftem,'ahd'  other  rapid  changes,  to  the  removal  of  the  king  to 
I'aris.     Our  author  .is  far  from  painting  with  due  flrength  t)te.out«^ 
yages  of  the  nM>b  at  Veriaillea,  and  the  infults  offered  to  the  royal  per^ 
f^nages.     )Ve  already  fee  that  he  is  a  great  friend  to  the  pbpuia^  P^^ 
inuch  more  fo  tJban  an  impartial  hiftorian  could  be  to  any  party.     Sved 
whan  bereprefenu  the  third eftate  as  confiituting  itfelf  a natioail  af« 
iembiy.  he  iimpiv  (tates  the  proceeding,  without  exhibiting  its  nature 
and  chata£ler.    it  was  adually  an  ufurpation  by  delegates^  of  a  po^i^r 

'    ^'     ■    '    •■    ■     -       '       '  whicfi 
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l^bich  had  not  been  conferred  by  canftituents,  a.nd  w'^s  nothing  lc& 
thaa  a  revolution  effe£icd  by  a  particular  junto,  withour  confultingtkc 
people;,  the  ffid  junto  ^(Turning  the  legiflative- power,  without  any 
ifiiiruSions  from  their  conftituents.  The'hiftorian  purfues  bis  intrant 
du<Slory  (ketch  through  the  abolition  of  rank^  and  Qpa&fcatioa  of  pro* 
perry,  to  the  completion  of  the  new  conftitution^  and  the  confedcratioii 
bf  the  ]4thbf  July*.  As  he  advances,  he  becofn^s  more  and  niore 
linfayour^ble  t6*Lp^is  XVI.  and  defcribcs  the  events  of  1791^  as  a 
jpartizan  of  revolution,  rather  than  as  an  imparual  hiftorian.  The 
yievofthc  fecond,  or  legiflative  a&mhly,  opcn§  with  the  A  ate  of 
paniE3,  and  the  characters  of  the  member^.  Robefpierre  be  exhibits 
9S  difiovfring^ihou^h  not  manifesting,  that  feiocious  difpofition 
wl^^ch  afterwards  produced  fujch  horrid  butcheries*  He  alfo  charat* 
terifts  Dapton  and  Marat,  among  the  jacobins ;  BrifTot  and  ^Condor* 
cet,  aoiong  the  GirondiQ9  £.  P.umourier,  Roland^  and  others,  lefs  im* 
portant  than  thefe.  . 

.  The  internal  proceedings  of  Franc?  he  now  follows  to  their  effeda 
on  foreign  power;:  and,^  to  imprefs  them  the  more  iirongly,  prtffents 
a  flate  of  the  refpe&ive  nations^  Hkherto  our  author  has  ihewn  him^ 
(elf  the  friend  of  the  French  li^volution  ;  but  feverely  reprobates  the 
excefles  by  which  it  was  accompanieil,  and  fecms  to  have  adopted 
i^milar  fentin^^nta  ofi  the  fubje£l,  with  thofe  which  were  fvpported  hj 
Meilrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan  in  the  Britilh  Houfe  of  Commons.  The 
alliance  of  Pruflia  an4  Auftria  he  regards  as  a  confederacy  againft 
Frani^Pji  and  confidefs  t^ie  treaty  of  Pilnitz  as  a  con(piracy  for  di£- 
membering  the  French  eqipire.  **  I/,*'  fays  he,  **  we  art  to  gm 
credit  to  affertiom^  the  difmemberment  of  that  kingdom  was  zStiiMf 
flctermine^  uponl"  To  this  there  can  b6  bat  one  anfwer ;  in  a  coo. 
tefted  poipt  we  are  NQT  t9  give  credit  to  aJJirtioMSy  unless  thtf 
^B  sut>PORT£0  by  PROOF?*  The  only  documents  which  he  refers 
to,  are  the  alleged  ftate-pajpers,  the  authenticity  of  which  has •  been 
fully  confuted  in  the  Anti-jacobin  ncwfpaper,  or  Weekly  Examiner, 
publiibed  in  1798;  and  the  treaties  aiTerted  to  have  been  concluded 
at^Hayia  and  Pilnitz^are  now  well  known  to  be  rank  forgeries,  and 
(bat  no  fucb  conventions  vrert  ever  formed.  Following  this  exploded 
theory,  which  the  feries  of  fa£)s  end  documents  fo  completely  con* 
.itroyerts,  our  t^iftorian  endeavours  to  reprefent  Prufira  a^d  Auftria  aa 
t^e  aggreilbrs.    .  *  '      .       . 

The  introdu<£^ion  occupies  nearly  one*fourth  part  of  thefirftvo* 
Jume,  the  latrer  portion  6i  "which  treats  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
XVe  do  not  think  its  objedl  foreign  to  the  defign  of  the  work;  .but, 
|o  it^  execution,  we  have  two  objedions,  (irft^  it  is  the  work  of  a  re- 
volutionary partizaq,  and  not  of  an  unprejudiced  and  philofophical 
hiAoriao,  taking  a  view  of  previous  fubjetSls,  which,  tend  to  elucidate 
Jiis  biftpr;y  ;  fec<vidly,.WQ  think  it  very  deficient  in  literary  range,  and 
power  of  communication.     We  cannot  difcover  any  knowIcJigc  or 

yieiG^ft  cbat  are  n^t  to  ))e  met  i^itb  in  the  iS^ew  Annual.  Kegifter^  and 

,     "     ^  -'-  ■  ..  .  .  ,    v    .,     ,.      .    .  other 
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othrr  periodical  publications.  There  is  a  pompofity  of  dl£Uon  whid 
renders  commoi>  place  narrative  and  remarlc  ttiii  more  infignificant. 
Thus,  as  we  learn  that  the  author  is  by  no  means  a  maft^ly  g«oc- 
raiizer,  and  that  if  h\s  merit,  if  he  have  any,  muft  depend  upbn  fame 
other  foundation  than  the  intermixtureof  fa£l  and  philoibphy  vrhich 
he  has  attempted  in  his  introdudion. 

The  hiftcry  commences  with  the  boftilities^  I79*-     The  two  firft 
chapters  contain  the  prtjiminary  p^art  of  the  campaign,  the  inirafimi 
of  tne  Auftrian  Low  Countries,  the  difgraceful  retreat  of  the'French  ; 
in  the  alleged  caufes  of  which,  our  author  implicitly  adopts  the  a&t^ 
tionsof  ine  republicans  that  were  afterwanh  made  charges   s^aintt 
the  King,  and  admitted  without  any  proof.     After  this  fample  of  im- 
partial narrative,  he  proceeds  to  the  complaints  at  Paris,  and  the  fitua* 
tion  of  the  king.     He  makes  the  ufiial  remarks  on  the  mzhifctta  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunfwick,  and  confiders  it  as  beneficial  to  the  French  re- 
volutioniftsj  by  driving  the  parties  that  were  before  tlifcordant  to  unite 
for  common  defence  againft  a  foreign  enemy.     The  proceedings  of 
the  roth  of  Auguil  he  details  with  minutenefs,  but  without  prefentm^ 
the  refult  and  charader.      He  appears  to  have  aiTumed  thd   theory 
which  republicans  fupported,  but  never  proved  that  Louis  had  a  cor- 
rcfpondenoe  with  the  German  princes.     Here  we  by  no  means  afierr, 
that  in  his  compulfory  confinement,  thef  king  would  have  been  blame- 
able,  in  cori^efponding  with  any  power  or  individual  that  might  have 
been  able  to  cffc£l  the  delivery  of  himfeif  and  bis  family;  but^  wc  af- 
firm, that  there  never  was  any  proof  of  the  allegation,  and  that  every 
proceeding  on  fuch  a  charge,  was  without  juftifiable  grounds.     Our 
author  mentions  the  maflacres  of  September,  with  expreiSons  of  be- 
coming horror  ^  neverthelefs,  he  confiders  the  Jacobinical  fpirit  in 
which  they  originated,  as  the  preferver  of  what  he  calls  French  inde- 
pendence, by  which  we  fee  he  means  fuccefsful  refiftance  to  the  friends 
of  monarchy,  and  their  foreign  coadjutors.     The  narrative  now  car- 
ries us  to  the  progrcfs  of  the  combined  armies,  and  prefencs  military 
operations  with  a  minute  particularity  of  detail,  that  extedda  to  pro* 
lixity  often,  without  giving  a  clear  impreifion  of  the  force,  fituation, 
.  and  pofition  of  the  refpedtive  armies.     The  tranfadlions  in.  Cham- 
pagne occupy  feventy-four  pages ;  and  we  think  an  hiftorian  compe- 
tent to  the  tafk  of  recording  military  movements  and  events,  fo  as  to 
imprefs  their  relation  of  caufe  and  ciFe£l  on  a  reader,  might  eomprife 
^very  eifential  part  of  that  narrative  into  four  pages,  and  we  are  very 
.conhdcnt  that  Hume's  account  of  the  campaign  in  which  the  battles 
of  Crefiy  or  Poictiers  were  fought,  in  three  pages,  conveys  a  much 
greater  portion  of  military  information  and  inftruaion  tfaairthe  feventy* 
tour  pages  of  Mr.  Stephens.     A  great  part  of  this  narrative  is  com- 
piled from  the  memoirs  of  Dumourier,  which  can  be  new  to  ao  reader 
who  has  attended  to  the  events  of  ihfi  late  war.    Two  more  chapters 
finifh  the  campaign. 
Our  bifiorian  oow  proceeds  to  the  rupture  between  Etvgland  wni 

France, 
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France",  acid  defcribes  the  profperity  of  Britain  during  the  peace,  with 
a  vie^  to  prove  that  war  was  impolitic.  He  gives  a  ihorc  account  of 
the  efk&  of  the  Frei^ch  revolution  on  Britifh  minds  \  ipraiks  Doctor 
Price;  cenfur^s  Burke;  and  miftakes  the  proceedings  rkfpedting 
T^hoQias  Paine ! 

/  «•  Price,"  he  fays,  "  a  divine,  alike  refpeflable  for  his  talents  and  his 
integrity,  having  preached  a  fermon,  aiferting  ihe  jufiice  of  the  Engiilh  Te- 
Volution  at  Che  latter  end  of  the  fev^enteentb  centurY>and  anticipating  much 
happinefs  from  that  which  had  fo  recently  occurred  in  France,  lome  perlbns 
were  pieafed  to  take  umbrage  ixt  his  opinions;" 

We  have  repeatedly  obfervcd,  that  Mr,  Stephens  is  deficient  in  no- 
velty, here,  however,  we  nuift  give  him  credit  for  adifcovery  that  is 
new  to  us,  and,  we  believe,  to  our  readers,  "that  Dr.  Price  was 
cenfured  (or  ajferting  tbijuftnefs  of  the  Englijb  revolution  in  1OS8/' — 
We  always  underftitod,  and  we  underhand  ftill,  that  Pri^e  was  re. 
proached  for  exuhing  at  the  downfall  of  monarchy,  androcracy,  and  ^ 
hierarchy,   and  the  eftablilhment  of  paramount  democracy. 

"  It  was,**  the  author  proceeds,  '*  refervcd  for  an  eloquent  ftajefman, 
who  was  fuppofcc)  to  have  devoted  the  whole  ct  his  life  to  the  cauieof  ii- 
bcrty,  to  attempt  a  refutation.  The  elegant  work  in  which  he  endeavoured 
with  conliderable  fuccefs  to  gild  and  varnilh  the  abCoIutc  do6trines  of  a 
Filman,  a  Brady,  and  a  Sacheverel,  .lofl  him  many  friends;  but,  on  ilie 
other  hand,  \\.  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  his  former  enemies,  and  not  on'y 
procured  the  profpeft,  and  even  the  promt fe,  of  a  peerage,  but  reicued 
himfelf  and  faraily  from  the  thraldom  of  a  rained  fortune." 

We  apprehend,  from  this  account,  that  ourauthor  cither  has  not 
read  the  writings^  of  Burke  upon  the  French  revolution,  o^  h\x^  i»it 
underftood  his  objc6ls,  do<E^rines,  and  rcafonings.  The  principles 
which  Burke  fupported  were  the  principles  ot  a  conft  tutioriU  Whig; 
Price,  not  comprehending  the  principles,  nature,  and  cnirai^e-r  of 
the  French  revolution,  augured  from  it  extraordinary  happnM's;.^ 
Mr.  Burke,  comprehending  the  nature,  chara^L^er,  anu  pr  licipleb  ^'f 
the  French  revolution,,  augured  from  it  extraordinary  miiery.'  VVe 
fay,  that  Dr.  Price  did  not  comprehend,  and  Mr.  B«irlce  did  con)p.e- 
bend»  that  fubje£^,  and  our  reafon  for  our  aiU'rtiun  is,  ^hat  cxptrieiKe 
.  proved  the  predictions  of  Dr.  Price  to  be  altogether  jaifj^  and  expe- 
rience proved  thepredj^ionsofMr.  Burke  to  be  ALTooiiTnLR  true. 
Speaking  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  conlequent  prciecuticns, 
be  is  inaccurate  both,  as  to  fa£l$  and  dates. 

**  The  Cid)inet  Council,"  he  fa^s, ''  eager  to  .confider  (his  daring  reply* 
as  the  fignal  of  alarm,  foon  after  iHued  a  proclamation  agrjnlt  wicked  aod 
feditioiK  libels ;  proiecutions  were  commenced  with  a  zeal  hillierio  uuknowii 
ince  the  eistinction  of  the  "  ilar-chamber^'' 
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The  fa£l  if,  Paint^s  Rights  of  Man  waa  publiiked  in  March  r^r^ 
and  government  was  fo  far  from  regarding  it  as  a  fignal  for  akrm, 
that  the  proclamatfon  in  queftion  was  not  iflued  till  May  ax,  17^ 
If  Mr,  Stephens  will  take  the  trouble  ta  exatnine  the  parlfanft^ntanr 
debates  of  May  25,  1792,  he  may  iind  that  theiirft  part  (and  theb^ 
.pait  was  the  replyi)^  was  regarded  by  government  merely  as  a  t'lfiije 
.of  fpeculative  abfurdity  ,  but  that  the  (econd,  which  made  its  appcar- 
.ance  feveral  months  after  the  iirft,  was  praflical  inculcation,  a&d  ex- 
hor.t^.d  the  people  to.  fubvert  the  confticution.  So  far  from  being  eager 
to  profecute  Paine,  government,  even  after  theie  infiammatory  cxhor- 
tations^  did  not  take  the  fubje^  into  coniideration  :  it  was  when  the 
exhortation  actually  took  efrcfF,  and  great  numbers  of  ignorant  or 
half-informed  people  were  become  the  votacies  of  innovation,  tb'af  the 
proclamation  was  ifTued,  and  the  profecution  commenced.  When  we 
put  together  the  feveral  members  of  our  hrftorian's  narrative  en  this 
fubjedt,  and  regard  it  as  a  feries  of  reafoning,  the  following  is  the 

'amount.  Price  praifed  the  Englifh  and  French  revolutions.  Burke 
attempted  to  refute  him  by  varnifhing  flavifb  do£h-ines.  The  court 
paid  Burke  for  gliding  fuch  opinions,  and  pnofecuted  Paine  for  vindi. 
eating  liberty.  All  this  we  admit  has  been  faid  a  thoufand  times  be- 
fore, but  it  is  th^  declamation  of  party  pamphlets  or  debates,  and  net 
the  dignified  tone  of  cool  and  impartial  hiftory.  The  repetition.of 
the  common  place  charge  of  apodacy  againft  Mr.  Pitt,  is  the  language 

'cf*a  democratic  pamphleteer,  and  not  of  an  hidorian.  In  one  fet  of 
circumftances  Mr.  Pitt  propofed  one  kind  of  reforni,  and  in  anoth^ 
oppoftd  another  kind  of  reform.  Our  author  appears  to  have  very 
vague  and  inaccurate  ideas  on  the  fubjed  of  reform,  and  ihews  him- 

•fclf  a  very  incoippetent  judge  of  either  the  fupporters  of  the  contfitu- 
tion,  or  of  the  proje£lors  of  innovation.  In  following  the  difcuffion 
between  Britain  apd  France,  he  affirms  the  Britifh  wpre  the  a^greffors, 
but  he  advances  no  argument  which  the  votaries  of  reyolutionarf 

'  France  have  not  advanced  agafn  and  again  and  again  ^  and  which, 
refting  on  no  folid  bafis,  have  been  overthrown  as  often  as  they  were 
raifed :  on  this  fubjeft,  a  perufal  of  ftatc  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments, is  decifive.     In  poirtts  pf  hiftory,  mere  repetition  of  afleftfon 

'  or  opinion  goes  for  nothing  ;  but  the  feries  of  fa<3s,  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  ftate- papers,  and  other  authentic  documents,   and  in  the 

*  meafures  of  the  refpe£live  governments,  has  now  put  ir  beyond  con- 
rroverfy  that  the  French  were  the  aggreflbrs. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  military  operations,  i^hereiti  we  attend  him 

'  v^ith  fomewha:c  lefs  diflatisfadion  than  in  thofe  repetitions  of  difa#ec« 
tion,  which  be  prefents  under  the  head  of  political  difc^rffions.  As  a 
militafy'hiftorian  we  are  far  from  thinking  him  ablei  nevertheless,  lie 
is  lefs  exceptionable  in  that  refpe£l  than  as' a  political  hrftorian.  One 
fvbje&ion  wc  have  already  madelo  his  military  details  1  they  fcarcely 
know  any  bounds  in  prolixity.  A  narrative  is  far  from  conveying 
important  Information  in  proportion  to  its  difiuifenefo*    The  cailipaign 

'  ^f  '793  '*  ^P"**  ^^^  ov^^  ^"  hundred  and  eight  pagej^eofltains  a  vaft  va- 
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Icty  of  inarcli€s,c6unter»fiiarches,  and  other  operations,  butwelearR  no 
liKMre  than  every  man  muft  before  have  known  who  read  the  Gasettes. 
Qur  author  feems  te  want  the  power  of  fele^iing  the  itioft  pri^mineat 
^bj^^Uy  .and  giving  to  them  their  full  eifeiiK.     From  htm  we  find  fuch 
iMiii  Aich  battles  were  fought,  ^ut  do  not  perceive  on  what  points  the 
event  tarned  ;  the  battle,  for  tnftance,  at  Vicoigne,  was  detcrminei 
by  the  peribnal  prowefs  of  the  Britifh  foldiers  when  they  came  to  the 
dofc  charffe  of  bayonets :    this  operation  our  author  dcfcribes  very 
faintly.      In  the  battle  of  Famare  he  is  fufficiently  minute  oh  move- 
Bients^  but  does  not  clearly  pc^nt  out  the  hinge«     Concerning  Valen- 
ciennes, we  learn  nothtag  from  Mr;  Stephens,  but,  that  on  a  certain, 
day  it  was  inyefted,  and  fo  many;  days  after  it  was  captured  ;  neither 
do  we  find  any  remark  on  a  very  important  fa£t  rerpedtinfi^  that  cap^ 
ure— that  it  was  taken  pofl'eflion  of  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  a 
fncik(mTe  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  had  certainly  a  very  powcrr«» 
fui  influence  oa  the  (lability  of  the  confederacy  and  theevents  of  thb 
.war.     Having  brought -the  campaign  in  the  Netherland^to  the  capture 
Qf  this  fortrefS)  he  next  dired^  his  attention  to  the  internal  aftairs  6i 
France;  he  conduAs  th^e  proceedings  to  the  overthrow  of  the  G'l-* 
rondtfts,  theeftabiiihmehtof  Robefpierre,  and  the  infurre£tioh. through 
France,  with  the  means  employed  for  their  overthrow  ;   on  the  one 
hand  he,  with  juft  abhorrence,  reprobates  the  faiiguinary  atrocities  of 
internal  proceedings;    on  the  other,  he  prefems,  in  a  ftriking  light, 
the  energy  which  chara6lerized  their  eftbrts  ^gainft  foreign  enemies, 
the  rife  en  maffii  and  the  immenfe  military  f6rce  which'  that  meaftirf 
produced.     Qur  author  now  carries  us  back  to  the  confederates  in  the 
Netherlands.     Thediviiion  of  the  armies,  the  batde  of  Lincelles,  and 
the  (lege  of  Dunkirk,  are  accurately  narrated,  and  alfo  the  fubfequent  . 
events,   till  the  clofe  of  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands ;   which 
£ni{hes  the  third  book*     The  fourth  comprehends'  the  capture  and  re« 
capture  of  Toulon,  operations  on  the  Rhirie,  in  La  Vendee,  Spain, 
and  Italy. 

The  campaign  of  1794  is  the  fubjecl  of  a  narrative  fimilar  to  the 
oairative  of  the  campaign  of  1793*  As  far  as  we  recolle<^  our  author 
mei^tioos  every  event  or  operation  of  any  importance,  but  without  any 
novelty  of  either  information  or  general  view.  We  dp  not  find  that 
he  places  in  a  ftriking  light  noted  fadbs  and  fyllems.  We  kt  nothing 
of  the  military  hiftorian  in  bringing  the  armies  into  the  field,  exhibit- 
ing their  refpe£live  plans,  and  thecaufes  which  promoted  or  obftru(9ed 
fuccefs.  To  a  hiftorian  who  has  ftudied  the  changing  principles,  de* 
tails,  and  fyftems  of  military  policy,  the  fchemes  and  condudl  of  Pi* 
chegru,  would  have  appeared  a  grand  epoch  in  milit!iry  hiftory,  and  a 
revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  but  Mr.  Stephens  merely  repre tents  op>i* 
ifofing  armies  as  proceeding  againft  each  other  in  the  ufual  mode,  and 
does  not  point  out  thofe  errors  and  defe6ls  in  the  allies  which  fa 
.greatly  feconcled  the  talents  of  Pichegru.  We  do  not  from  him  per- 
teivc  the  impolicy  of  feparating  the  combined  armies,  nor  the  fkill  and 
^ity  with  wiiich  the  f'reach  generals  availed  them  (elves  of  thok: 

fatal 
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ffiul  mdvetnents.    Tl>e  heroifoi  of  the  firitiihy  wbkh  never  ippcaeJ 
more  ftriking  than  in  that  cain(MUgii  of  .uitimate  diU&tr^  is  far  fiooi 
having  a  fuitable  defer iption  from  Mr.  Stq)befia*     One  of  Ihe  laoft 
diftinguifhed  movements  of  this  year  was  die. march  of  Lofd  Motnu^ 
This  celebrated  operation  is  iimpiy  itfbntioned  by  Mr.  Stepbeits.^ 
Following  the  advancing  and  retreating  armies  to  Holland,  lie  dofa 
bis  account  of  the  campaign  of  the  Low  Countiies,  with  the  forren* 
der  of  the  United  Provinces.     He  afterwards  gives  a  curfery  view  of 
the  war  on  the  Rhine,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy ;  thence  he  attends  tbe 
operations  of  the  Britifh  fleet^  and  gives  a  narrative,  much  more  pio- 
Itx  than  forcible,  of  the  glorious  yi&ory  of  Lord  Howe,  to  which  we 
cannot  refufe  the  merit  o(  auibinticity^  as  it  is  chiefly  copied  From  the 
London  Gazette, 

Though  our  approbation  of  this  writer's  military  hiftory  is  not  with- 
out fome  exceptions,  yet  Mr.  Stephens  we  liice  much  better  as  a  iol- 
dier  than  a  politician.  In  commencing  his  account  of  1795,  he  thinks 
k  incumbent  on  himfelf  to  try  what  in  the  marginal  note  he  calls  a 
charaAer  of  minifters,  but  we  do  not  find  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  number, 
and,  from  the  fpecimens  that  are  inferted^  we  are  not  forry  for  the 
omiflion.'  To  the  firft  volume,  which  ends  here,  there  are  annexed 
^bout  forty  pages  of  appendix*  Among  other  documents  are^the  noted 
treaties  of  Pavia  and  Pilnitx,  whith  h^ve  been  fo  long  exploded  as 
forgeries.  Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  documents,  which,  though 
new  in  hiftory,  we  believe,  may  be  authentic,  being  an  account  of 
iignals  and  operations  aboard  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  (frpm  the  aSrh  of 
May),  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  to  the  firft  <^  June,  at  fifty 
minutes  pa»  fix  in  the  evening,  and  appear  to  be  copied  from  a 
hg'book. 

Our  author  very  properly  allows  to  the  indecifive  campaign  of  1795 
afmaller  portion  of  narrative  than  to  the  two  preceding  years.  He 
gives  the  ufual  account  of  the  chief  events.  The  year  .1796  intro- 
duces us  to  Buonaparte,  and  attends  him  in  his  career  of  fuccefs. — - 
The  French  leader  Mr.  Stephens  extols  by  a  profufion  of  epithets  acfd 
rhetorical  figures,  and  is  certainly  very  willing  to  reprereat  him  as  a 
kind  of  prodigy  of  nature  ;  but,  after  we  ftrip  toe  narrative  of  inflit.d 
language  and  pompous. declamation,  we  cannot  difcover,  through  our 
hiflorian,  what  kind  of  knan  this  Buonaparte  is.  Our  readers  will 
obferve  that  we  are  not  here  cenfurlng  tjie  hiflorian-  for  trying  ce 
make  this  unprincipled  adventurer  appear  a  phenomenon  of  heroitin 
and  wifdom,  but  for  not  making  him  appear  any  thing.  If  an  able 
painter  propofcd  to  rcprefent  tbe  Devil  as^  the  angel  Raphaal,  we 
ihould  fee  the  features,  expreilxon,  proportion^  and  air  of  the  angel 
Raphael,  but  if  he  were  to  fct  about  it  without  maikiiig.eivh*er|ihe»> 
ment  or  form,  we  fhould  immediately  conclude  he  was  not  an  ^ble 
but  a  very  bungling  painter.  We  tmve  accompanied  Mr.  Stephens 
In  his  attendance  on  Buonaparte,  in  his  various  battles  and  fieees, 
but  we  cannot  from  Mr.  Stephens  find. out  how  he  came  to  be  fo  iuc- 
cefsful.     We  Anti* jacobins  (hall  not  leudfly  be  charged  wit^i-par^ 
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^ality  to  the  Corfican,  but  we  think  we  can  fee  tlie  feries  of  caofe 
Sind  efiFed  in  the  rapidity  of  his  advance,  antl   in   the  inefScacy  of 
>Vuftrian  oppofitioo,  very  clearlv  from  the  common  accounts  of  Buon-    • 
aparte's  prpgrefs ;  bttt  from  Mr.  Stephens  we  only  can  learn  that  be 
dlid  make  progrefs.     The  battle  ^f  Lodi,    for   ini^ance,  Buonaparti 
£;ained  by  united  rapidity,  defperation,   and  indifFefence  about  the 
lives  of  his  foUicrs  \  thefe  were  qualities  which  conftituted  a  part  of 
Si  charader^  and  might  ferve  as  a  key  to  future  condu<5l.     All  we 
liearn  from  this  hifloiian  is,   that  the  grenadiers  charged  more  vigo- 
xoufly  than  the  Auftrians  refilled,  arid  thereby  carried  their  point.*— 
In  tt  %  campaign  in  Germany  the  mod  flriking  operation  was  the  re. 
treat  I  '  Moreiiu,  and  in  that  retreat,  the  paflage  through  theVvillcy 
of  He        By  Mr.  Stephens,  we  are  informed,  that  he  piifTed  through 
that  dt.!ile,  the  name  of  which  (he  hys)  fufficwitly  exprejfes  the  naturf 
of  the  country,  and,  perhaps,  this  may  be  the  reafon  that  he  gives  no 
account  of  that  nature.     In  the  narrative  we  fee  none  of  Moreau's 
difficulties,  but  after  that  General  has  afFedied  his  extrication,  we  are 
told  it  was  one  of  the  moft  memorable  expeditions  recorded  in  btf* 
tory.     After  terminating  the  narratives  of  the  campaigns  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  our  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  conclulton  of  the  war 
in  La  Vendee.    We  think  this  chapter  might  have  been  as  well  dif<» 
pofed  before  the  operations  in  either  Germany  or  Italy.     Our  reafoa 
for  preferring  fuch  a  difpofition  is  firft  the  order  oftime^  the  Vendeaa  1 
war  having  been  concluded,  by  Mr,  Siephens's  own  account,   ia 
March,  and  the  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Germany  having  been  refpec* 
lively  commenced  in  April  and  May;  and,  fecondly,  what  is  more  iin- 
portant,  thB  order  of  cause  and  EffECT  ;  the  fuppreifion  of  in- 
furre£lion  in  La  Vendee,  enabled  the  direfbory  to  furnifli  a  much 
greater  force  for  foreign  expeditions,  and  power fuUy  promoted  the 
efforts  of  Buonaparte.    Our  hiftorian  devotes  tight  lines  to  the  account 
of  Lord  Malmfbury's  firft  negociation,  and  adopts  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Erfktne,  that  Belgium  was  the  fole  obftacle  to  conciliation.     He  pro- 
ceeds to  open  the  campaign  of  I797>  which  he  follows  to  the, treaty 
of  Caropo  Formio.     Coming  to  the  naval  campaign  of  that  year,  we 
<lo  not  find  him  place  before  the  reader  the  maritime  objects  of  France, 
and  her  dependencies,  Spain  and  Holland  :  we  do  not  behold  the  pur* 
pofes  or  preparations  of  either  of  thefe  powers  :  however,  we  are  told 
what  battles,  were  fought.    We  do  not  exactly,  in  this  hiftory,  per- 
ceive the  effort  of  genius,  and  prefenceof  mirid,  which  gained  the 
battle  of  St.  Vincent,  but  we  have  a  faithful   tranfcript  from  the 
Gazette  of  the  names*  of  the  (hips.     The  fame  obfervation  will  apply 
to  the  battle  of  Camperdown  ;  we  have  the  terms  (larboard,  larboard, 
&C«  but  the  breaking  of  the  line  is  not  fo  clearly  defcribed*     In  % 
paragraph  of  four  lines  our  author  mentions  Lord  Malmfbury's  fecond 
negotiation,*  and,  to  atone  for  the  briefnefs  of  the  notice,  he  inferts, 
into  the  body  of  the  hiftory,  the  declaration  that  was  publifbed  by  hit 
Maicfty  on  the  reje£lion  of  his  propofals.     The  invailon  of  Switzer- 
land, Mr.  S.  treats  with  a  proper  decree  of  indignation. 

The 
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■    The  year*  ijq^  is  opched  with  the  projeds  of  the  French  generals,' 
tl^em<xives  for  the  expedition  to  ^he  ^£aft,  and  the  armament  d»t 
was  provided  for  that  enterprlze.     He  purfues,  in  a  minute  detail,  as 
frroUX)  but  not  fo  interefting  as  Dehon's,  the  pi'ogrefs  of  the  fleet 
from  Toulon  tojEgypt,  and  the  atthievements  of  Buonaparte  dntil 
the  ei^pture  of  Cairo  j    the  next  figiire  prefented  is  the  battle  of  the 
.Nile, 'and  from  Mr.  Stephens's  account,  if  we  have  not  a  glowing 
|>i£ture  of  this  renowned  atchievement,  we,  at  laft,  receive  the  infor- 
natton  that,  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  Admiral  Nelfon  gained  the 
Tiftory..    Our  attention  is  now  direfted  to  the  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
The  United  Iri&men,  according  to  our  author^  were  propoiing  a  fyf- 
tem  of  reprefentation  on  the  plan  of  Alfred^  but  their  fchemcs  wer* 
difcovered  before  they  were  ripe,  rebelHon  broke  out  prematurely,  and 
was  ctuihed*     He  adopts  the  exploded  falfhood  that  the  infuire^ion 
was  caufed  by  the  refufai  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Enteriosr  upon  the  hiftory  of  1799,  our  author  difplays  his  know« 
ledge  of  ancient  mythology,  by  an  allulion  to  the  temple  of  Jands.— 
We  muft  obferve  Mr.  Stephens  has  a  great  liking  tofuch  claffical  ii- 
luftrations.  Speaking  of  the  ftate  of  the  Englifli,  he  tells  us  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  of  political  hclotifm,  and  if  the  objeft  of  this  ob- 
fervatioh  be  to  ihew  that  the  author  had  read,  or  heard  fomcthing 
ftbout,  iincient  Sparta,  that  purpofe  is  anfwered,  but  if  intended  to 
Khew  phat  he  underftood  the  condition  of  the  ancient  Helots  and  of  the 
modern  Englifh,  his  purpofe  is  not  anfwered.  The  Helots  were  a 
■fet  ofpre<lial  flaves,  the  EngliOi  arc  not  a  fet  of  predial  ilaves.  In 
the  fante  page  with^  the  temple  of  Janus  we  have  Xerxes  introduced, 
toilluftrate  the  numbers  of  confederates  and  of  French  that  were 
^bout  to  take  the  field.  We  recollcdb  having  frequently  read  of  the 
tmmenfe  numbers  of  Xerxea's  army,  but  firft,  and  efpecially  when  at 
Ichool,  Nepos  in  vita  Themiftoclisy  and  proud  vi^  were  when  we  jirfi 
^vcre  able  to  communiiratey^rA  erudition.  But  from  Xerxes  our  hif- 
-torian  pafles  to  the  campaign  of  I799»  and  opens  with  an  account  of 
the  French  progrefs  in  Naples.  Thence  he  joins  Buonaparte  in  his 
'conq\i,efts  and  policy,  and  gives  a  very  fplendid  account  of  the  im- 
.provements  that  were  efftded  by  the  General.  The  account,  how- 
ever, is  not  new,  as  we  have  read  Berthier,  Oenon,  and  other  pane- 
•gyrifts  of  BuonapariCi  From  Egypt  our  atithor  returns  to  the  .wars 
in  G«rmany  and  Italy,  which  are  detailed  at  very*  great  length,  ac- 
•coTdintt  to  the  author's  cuftom,  without  leaving  a  lively  or  diftind 
imprciilon,  cither  of  jjarticular  adions  or  general  confequences. — 
Many  as  were  the  battles  of  th?t  year  we  do  not  find  one  reprefcnted 
withvigorous  powers  of  military  defcription.  The  battle  of  Novi 
itfdf  is  a  very  faint  exhibition  \  neither  are  the  political  caufes  very 
clearly  developed  which  caufed  the  departure  of  the  Ruffians,  and  the 
.difcontrnuance  of  fuccefs.  The  Britifli  expedition  to  HoJIand  next 
occupies  our  author,  from  the  embarkation  to  the  convention.  He 
then  returns  to  Egypt,  and,  in  a  minute  and  circumSantial  narnrtlve, 
atvcnds  Buonaparte  to  Acre.     We  do  not  know  a  iintr  fubjeQ  for 
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lii(^orical  painting  than  the  fiege  of  Acra ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  fub- 
Jetft  above  the  pencil  of  the  artift  before  us.  Frorii  Syria  and  Egypt 
we  are  conduced  to  India,  the  redu£lion  of  Seringapatam,  and  the 
downfal  and  death  of  Tippoo  Saib. 

The  hiftory  of  1800  is  opened  by  a  paragraph  which  feems  to  im- 
ply that  the  author  regarded  the  eighteenth  century  as  clofed  with  iht? 
preceding  year.     As  his  opinion,  however,  of  that  fubject  is  very  im- 
unaterial,  inftead  of  enquiring  into  his  chronology  we  ihall  follow  his' 
narrative.     Having  curlbrily  mentioned  the  appointment  of  JBuona- 
parte  to  the  confulate,  he  inferts,  in  detail,  his  letter  to  our  Sove- 
reign propofing  peace,  and  afterwards  makes  quotations  from  the 
ipeeches  of  fcvcral  members  in  the  Britifli  parliament  on  that  fubje^ft. 
Before  he  opens  the  campaign  of  1800  he  takt's  a  view  of  aftairs  in 
Egypt  to  the  murder  of  Kleber.     Tne   narrative  of  European   tran- 
factions  has  Italy  for  its  chief  fcene.     We  have  feen  much  b::tter  ac- 
countyof  the  battle  of  Marengo,  but  wc  p*rfe£liv  agrcL*  with  the  au- 
thor ir>  i.-npujting  the  merit  of  this   viftory  to  Defl'aix.     In  Germany, 
the  batt>e  of  Hohenlinden  completed  the  decifibn  of  the  conceil",  and 
Britain  only  remained  the  a£live  enemy  of  France. 
-   In  th«  hiftory  of  1801  our  author  enters  at  unufual  length  iato  the 
parliamentary  debates,  efpecially   on  the  cOndudt  of  the   Northern 
powers,  thenjce  attends  the  expedition  to  the  ^al tic,  and  the  accom- 
modation with  thofe  powers.     The  moft  important  branch  of  the  hif- 
tory of  this  year  is  the  expedition  to  Egypt.     The  moft  arduous  enter- 
pnze  in  that  fervicc  was  certainly  the  landing  on  the  21  ft  of  A/Iarch. 
We  muft  again  repeat  our  opinion  that  the  author  is  no  hiftorical 
painter.     With  fome  deviation  from  chronology,    he  returns  to  the 
change  of  miniftry,  and  purfues  the   narrative  to  the  peace.     The 
conclufion  of  the  treaty  be  follows  by  a  view  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
vrhich  is  wrought  up  with  great  pomp  and  inflation'  of  hnguaire. — 
The  laft  paragraph  but  one   brings  back  the  heathen  gods  into  phy, 
and  tells  us  that/ Britain  will  continue  to  combat  by  means  of  the 
fame  arms  which  have  fa  frequently  infured  fuccefss.  and  with  the 
extended  trident  of  Neptune  Jhe  will^  as  before^  keat  down  the  boajled /pear 
^Minerva.  .  Thefc  are  fine  founding  words,  but  we  do  not  under- 
ftand  thpir  meaning.     Reverting  to  tlie  mythology  of  our  boyifli  years 
we  can  find  out  how  Neptune  may  be  laid  to  combat  for  Britain, 
but  we  neyer  heard  of  any  conteft  between  Britain  and  the  GoJdefs 
of  Wifdom,  nor  do  we  know  that  France  and  Buqnaparte  can  be  re- 
garded as  under  the  protc<Slion  of  that  divinity.     Not  f^om  iiiis  paf- 
lageonly,  but  from  many  others,   we  fhould  apprehend  that  our  au- 
thor, Mr.  Stephens,  is,  a  very  young  writer,  therefore  we  can  cxcufc 
fuch.  figures  and.  allu/ions,  remembering   we  were  once  young  our - 
fdves,  and  then   we  were  as  fond  of  lugging  in  Apollo  and  Vul- . 
-can,  with  the  reft  of  the  fraternity,  as  any  others  of  our  age  and 


From  this  analyfis  our  readers  will  be  able,  we  prefume,  to  form  a 
toleri^ly  correal  jtidgmeiit  ©f  the  work  before  them.     There  are  a 
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good  ^many'  ufefu}  materials,  and,  perhaps,  not  a  few  that  arc   not 
very  ufeful.     We  think  the  author  has  evidently  beftowed  a  great  de- 
gree of- pains,  and  all  feem  to  agree  that  there  is  merit  in  good  intern-- 
tions.     Perhaps  the  produ£lion  might  be  better  if  he  had  a  fafler  bol4 
of  the  fubjedi  :  we  muft  fay  we  think  him  defedlive  in  this  particuJar, 
and  that,  though  he  feems  to  know  parts  cf  what  w»  going  on^    he 
had  not  a  clear  view  of  the  whole,  and,  without  a  clear  view  of  the 
-^hole  fubje£l,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  clear  view  of  that  whole  to 
others.     To  that  imperfed  compre|ienfion  of  the  events  of  the  laft  cen 
years,  we  impute  the  author's  failure  in  that  department  of  hiftory. — 
rerhaps,  if  he  had  underftood  every  part  of  his  ftory,  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  parts,  the  divifion  and  diftribution  of  rbe 
work  might  have  been  more  complete  than  it  is.     There  is  alfo  foEE^e 
little  want  of  another  kind  ;  refleSion^  frequently  occur,  and  many 
of  them  are  ufliered  in  as  if  they  were  of  very  great  importance.    TJtc 
defc£!:  which  we  lament  is,  that  they  are  often  very  tritc»  and  many 
of  them  at  once  trite  and  ill-fot:nded,  being  mere  repetitions  of  often 
exploded  abfurdity.     Mr,  Stephens'  frequently  manifefts  fiiarpnefs  of 
remark,  and,  we  fhould  apprehend,  is  naturally  a  young  man  of  good 
capacity  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ihould  conceive  him  n6t  to  be 
difciplined  by  regular  and  fyftcmatic  habits  of  ftudy  and  reflefllon. 
He  certainly  has  undertaken  hiftory  at  too  early  a  ftage  of  his  educa- 
tion.    Hume,  Robertfon,  and  Qibbon,  were  all  either  paffcd  or  ne* 
forty  before  they  ventured  upon  inftru£ting  the  world  by  hiftoric  com- 

fofuion.  Mr.  Stephens,  we  prefume,  has  not  reached  half  that  age. 
n  this  prefiimption  we  may  be  wrong,  but  we  found  our  opinion  firft, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  both  on  the  nature  and  contexture  of 
the  materials  which  are  evidently  the  production  of  raw  inexperience, 
more  than  intelle6bual  deficiency.  The  compofiticn  and  ftyle  alfo 
bear  theufual  marks  of  youth  :  the  language  is  flowery  and  fwoHec, 
and  abounds,  as  we  have  feen,  in  claffical  allufions,  of  the  kind  which 
are  fo  extremely  agreeable  to  lads  that  have  been  recently  occupied  in 
contemplating  Ovid's  Mctamorphofes,  Tooke's  Panthepn,  and  *the 
Polymetis.  The  eager  zeal  of  fuch  claffical  commutiication  is  like- 
wife  truly  juvenile.  We  find  the  author  has,  mofeovct,  made  fome 
progrefs  in  natural  philofophy,  and  is  acquainted  With  the  firfl  ele«» 
ments  of  mechahical  powers,  which  be  brings  to  bear  on  cafes  where 
none  but  a  young  fcholar  would  have  thought  of  the  application.— 
Thus,  whereas  it  has  been  commonly  faid,  that,  in  his  expedition  to 
Egypt,  Buonaparic  had  a  fcheme  of  fubduing  the  Eaft  India  fettle- 
ments  of  Britain  :  Our  author  fays,  "He,  (Buonaparte)  at  length, 
began  to  confider  Egypt  but  as  the  fulcrum  whence  he  might  flrctcb 
one  immenfc  lever  acrofs  the  Arabian  Gulph  to  overturn  the  empire 
pf  Britain  in  Hindoflan."  Who  but  a  lad  piping  hot  from  !c£Iutcs 
«n  experimental  philofophy,  part  firft^  and  eager  to  ftew  he  had 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  his  Itudics  as  to  know  the  properties  of  the 
lever,  could  ever  think  of  comparing  the  projeded  overthrow  of  ^'x'^ 
tUh  India  to  the  raifing  of  a  heavy  weight.    There  is  alfo,  in  his  il- 
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lUflrations,  a  very  profufe  quotation  both  of  hiflory  and  geography. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  in  ancient  hKiory,  like  Sir  Francis  in  the  play, 
he  makes  //////  mifleaks;  for  iiiftance,  .when  he  fays,  that  the  Frencht 
wiihcd  CO  reprefent  the  Englifh  as  '^  like  the  modern  Dutch,  and  an* 
cicnt  Tyrians  and  Carthagenians,  totally  unwailike.V  We  n)uch 
doubt  if  the  French,  at  leaft  ihofc  of  them  that  happened  to  know 
hiftory,  ever  rc^refented  either  Tyrians  or  Carthagenians  as  unwarlike. 
Alexander  couJd  certify  the  prowefs  of  the  former  5  Marcellus,  Fa- 
bius,  and  many  other  illuftrious  Romans,  thofe  of  the  latter,  an4 
Lord  Duncan  cguld.  fpeak  toPutch  valour.  For  thefe  many  reafons, 
regarding  the  work  before  us  as  the  produiStion  of  a  very  youthful 
^vriter,  we  certainly  do  not  augur  ijl  of  his  talents  when  they  fliall  be 
properly  cultivated  and  matured,  and  wifely  applied,  but  we  advife 
him  to  let  hiftory  alone  until  he  be  much  farther  advanced  in  years^ 
at  leaft  in  knowledge,  wifdom,  tafte,  and  powers  of  compofuion.— 
When  that  change  (hall  have  taken  place  in  Mr.  Stephens,  then  he 
may,  with  confidence,  betake  himfclf  to  the  writing  of  hiftory,  and 
nTay  atone  for  his  prefent  failure.  In  confideration  of  his  youth  we 
arc  lefs  fevere  iq  reprobating  certain  political  fcnttments  and  princi- 
ples, than  if  the  fame  had  been  advanced  by  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
mature  underftanding.  Indeed  every  page  contains  claims  to  induU 
gefice,  which  we  (hould  be  not  merely  rigid  but  barbarous  if  we  were 
entirely  to  overlook. 


Paris  as  it  ivas  and  as  it  is  5  or,  J  Sketch  of  the  French  Capital  *j  in  ts 
Series  of  Letters^  written  by  an  Englijh  Trctv^llery  during  the  years 
1801-2.  Two  Volumes  Oflavo.'  Pp.  iioo.  il.  is.  Baldwin. 
1803.  .    . 

IT  has  evidently  been  the  objca  of  the  author  of  thefe  volumes  to 
fulfil  the  voium^ry  promiie  which  he  has  made  in  his  motto,* 
adopted  from  Pliny's  Epiftles,  to  furnifli  fuch  variety  of  matter,  that; 
while  fome  are  pleafed  with  one  part,  and  fome  with  another,  there 
may  be  fomething  to  pleafe  every  body.  But  whoever  cxpedls  to  find 
any  fatisfa£tory  actount  of,  or  any  depth  of  remark  on,  the  efFeds 
which  the-revofutiori  has  produced  tfpon  the  manners,  the  morals,  and 
the  purfuit^  of  the  French,  will  certainly  meet  with  dTfappointment. 
On  fome  of  the  moft  inter<fAirig  fubjedls,  indeed,  religion  and  educa^ 
//0if,  for  inflance,  the  obfervations  afe  brief  and  jejune,  while,  on 
others  of  infinitely  lefs  importance,  fuch  as  public  buildings  and  places 
of  amufement,  the  remarks  are  extended  to  an  unreafonable  and  un- 
neceffary  length.  The  author  alfo  appears  to  have  laboured  under 
the  fame  difadvantage  to  Which  Mr.  Carr  was  expofcd  ;  for  the  nature 
6f  his  em^iries  naturally  leading  him  into  the  fociety  of  pcrfons  con- 
nedled  with  the  government,  and,  of  courfc,  intcreftcd  in  reprefent- 
ing  every  thing  in  the  mofl:  favourable  point  of  view,  he  has,  not  un- 
f/c^ucntly,  magnified  trifles  into  matteis  of  importance,  and  fupprefi'ed 
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refle£lions  which  muft,  we  ihould  think,  have  arifen  in  his  mind,  on 
the  contemplation  of  particular  ohje6ls  ;    and,    almoft  conftandyf  - 
thrown  a  thick  varnifh  of  praife  over  his  pictures.     In  his  account  of 
the  various  repofitories  for  ftolcn  goods,  the  plunder  ofdifferentcoun- 

'  trieS)  colleSed,  not  as  the  author  fuppofes,  from  love  for  the  arts, 
but  folely  for  the  promotion  of  intereft,  and  the  gratification  of  vanity, 
he  reprefents  the  various  articles  which  they  contain  as  acquired  by 
the  chance  of  war,  the  ftipulations  of  treaties,  anfl  the  rights  of  con- 
queft  9  when,  it  is  notorious,  they  were  all  obtained,  precifely  in  the 
fame  way  in  which  a  highwayman  obtains  a  purfe  from  a  traveller. 
They  are,  in  fac^,  the  fruits  of  rapine,  defolation,  and  flaughter ; 
exercifed,  in  many  infiances^  not  on  enemies,  but  on  neutral,  friend- 
Ivy  and  even  allied^  powers.  It  is,  tp  us,  we  confefs,  a  matter  of 
furpril'e,  that  any  one  can  view  thefe  works  of  art,  admirable  as 
they  are,  without  difguft ;  but  it  is  ftili  more  furprifing,  that,  in  a 
written  account  of  them,  fuch  difguft  IhoAld  be  wholly  fupprefl&d,  as 
well  as  the  real  means  by  which  they  were  acquired ;  means  as  unpre- 
cedented as  they  were  atrocious. 

Equally  incorre£l  is  the  author  in  his  brief  comments  on  the  Events 
which  placed  the  prefent  ufurper  on- the  throne  of  the  Bourbons. — » 
He  afctibes  the  fucjcefs  of  Buonaparte,  on  that  occafion,.  exclufively 
to  his  own  merits,  and  to  his  ov:nfirmnefs;  when  it  is  well  known, 
that  he  never  appeared  more  deficient  in  both,  and  that  the  plan  was 
both  arranged  and  executed  by  his  brother.  But^  notwithftanding 
thefe  defedis,  and  fome  others  which  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate,  the 
book  v/ill  afford  both  information  and  amufement,  to  thofe  'who  wifli 
to  vifit  Paris  for  the  fir  ft  time  -,  as  they  will  find  in  it  the  cream  of  aU 
moft  every  other  publication  which  has  appeared  on  the  fame  topics. 
The  author  has  obferved  1I0  method  in  the  arrangement  ofhisfubje6bs  j 
it  feems  to  have  been  his  aim  to  avoid  uniformity  ;  indeed,  heexprefsly 
fays,  in  his  introduflion.; 

"  To  banilh  uniformity  in  mv  defcription  of  the  metropolis'  I  have,  as 
much  as  poflible,  varied  ii^y  (iibjects.  Falhions,  fciences,  abfurdities,  anec- 
dotes, education,  fetes,  ulcful  arts,  places  oi  amufement,  mu(ic,  learned 
and  fclentific  infiitulions,  inventions,  public  buildings,  induftry,  agricui- 
ture,  &c.  &c.  &c.  being  all  jumbled  in  my  brain,  I  have  thence  drawn 
them,  like  tickets  f.om  a  lotterv  ;  arid  it  will  not,  I  Iruft;  be  deemed  pre- 
fun^ptaoi:s  in  me  to  indulge  a  liope  that,  in  proportion  to  the  blaxUcs,  there 
will  be  Ibund  no  inadequate  number  ofprizcj. 

Of  a. work,  thus  conftru£led,  our  readers  will  be  aware,  it  is  not 
poffible  to  give  a  regular  aftalyfis.  All  we  can  do,  then,  for  their  fa- 
tisfaction,  will  be  to  fclecl  fuch  paffages,  as  either  contain  fome  novel 
infornnation,  fome  intcrefting  fadls,  or  fome  important  rcBtSt'ions ', 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  corrc6l  judgment  of  the 
author's  mode  of  ireatihg  his  divcrfified  fubjefts,  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  entertainment  which  they  arc  to  cxpeft  from  the  perufal  of 
his  book.  ^ 
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The  following  accoui^t  of  ar  new  inventign  is  curious. 

"  Tkermolampes,  or  Stoves  which  afford  heat  and  Ught  on  an  economical 
^  Jilan.  The  author  of  this  invention,  for  which  a  patent  has  been  obtained^ 
is  M.  LsBON,  an  engineer  of  bridges  and  highways.  The  place  of  exhibi- 
tion was  the  ground-floor  of  one  of  the,  large  hotels  in  the  Faulourg  St,  Get-' 
main,  on  which  was  a  fuite  of  rooms,  extremely  favourable  for  difplaying 
the  eflfecl  of  this  new  method  of  lighting  and  warming  apartments. 

"  In  lieu  of  fire  or  candle;  on  the  cfiimney  flood  a  large^  cryfial  globe, 
in  which  appeared  a  bright  and  clear  flame  diffudng  a  ver^  agreeable  heat; 
and  on  different  pieces'  of  furniture  were  placed  candleflicks  with  metal 
candles^  from  the  top  of  each  of  which  iflued  a  fleady  light,  like  that  of  a 
lamp  burning  with  Ipirits  of  wine.  Thefe  diflTerent  receptacles  were  fup- 
plied  with  inflammable  gas,  by  means  of  tubes  communicating  with  an  ap- 
paratus underneath.  By  ihis  contrivance,  in  fliort,  all  the  apartments  were 
warmed  very  comfortably,  and  illuminated  in  a  brilliant  manner. 

•*  On  confulting  M.  Lkbon,  he  communicated  to  me  the  following  ob- 
fervations :  '  You  may  have  remarked/  faid  he, '  in  fitting  before  a  fire,  that 
v^ood  fometimes  burns  wHhout  flame,  but  with  much  fmoke,  and  then  vou 
experience  little  heat,  fometimes  with  flame,  but  with  little  fmoke,  and  then 
you  find  much  warmth.  You  may  have  remarked,  too,  that  ill-made  charcoal 
emits  fmoke;  it  is  on  that  account  fufceptibie  of  flaming  again;  and  the 
chara6teri(lic  difference  between  wood  and  charcoal  is,  that  the  latter  has 
loll,  together  with  its  fmoke,  the  principle  and  aliment  of  flame,  without 
which  you  obtain  but  little  heat.  Experience  next  informs  us,  that  this 
portion  of  fmoke,  the  aliment  of  flame,  is  not  an  oily  vapour  condenfible  by , 
cooling,  but  a  gas,  a  permanent  air,  which  may  be  waflied,  purified,  con- 
dadedi  difiribiited,  and  afterwards  turned  into  flame  at  au^  diliance  from 
the  hearth. 

*'  It  is  almoft  needleCs'  continued  he,  '  to  point  out  the  formation  of 
verdigrife,  white  lead,  and  a  quantify  of  other  operations, 'in  whicli  acetous 
acid  is  employed.  I  fliall  only  remark,  that  it  is  this  pyrolIgnL-ous  aci<i 
which  penetrates  fraoked  meat  and  fi(h,  that  it  has  an  cffcd  on  leather 
which  it  hardens  and  that  thertnoiam/tes  are  likely  to  render  tanning-mills 
imnccelfary,  by  furnilhing  the  tan  without  further  trouble.  But  to  return 
to  ihe  aeriform  principle. 

"  This  aliment  of  flame  is  deprived  of  thofe  humid  vapours,  fo  per- 
ceptible and  fo  difagreeable  to  the  organs  of  fight  and  fmell.  Purified  to 
a  perfedl  tranfparencY/  it  floats  in  the  Rate  of  cold  «Kr,  and  fuflers  itfelf  to 
be  directed  by  the  (roallefl  and  niofl  frsgil  j)ipes.  Chimnies  of  an  inch 
fquare,  made  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  plafier  of^ ceilings  or  walls,  tubes  even 
of  gummed  filk  would  anfwer  this  purpofe.  The  end  alone  of  the  tube, 
'  which,  by  bringing  the  inflammable  gas  into  contact  with  the  atmofpheric 
air,  alio  writ  to  catch  fire,  and  on  which  the  flame  repofes,  ought  to  be  of 
metal. 

"  By  a  Jiilribution  fo  eafy  to  be  efiabliflted,  a  fingle  fiove  may  fupply 
the  place  of  all  the  chimnies  of  a  houfe.  Every  where  inflammable  air  is 
ready  to  diffufe  immediately  heat  and  light  of  the  mofl  glowing  or  moil  mild  ^ 
nature,  fimultaneoufly  or  feparately,  according  to  your  wilhes.  Ip  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  you  may  condu6t  the  flame  from  one  room  to  another^ 
an  advantage  equally  convenient  and  economical,  and  which  can  never,  be 
Oblaijued  with  our  common  fioves  and  chimnies.     No  fparks,  no  charcoal,  , 
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if»o  foot,  to  trouble  you ;  no  afiies,  no  wood,  to  foil  your  apartments.  .  Bt 
night  as  well  as  by.day»  you  can  have  a  fire  in  your  room,  without  a  fer- 
vant  being  obliged  to  look  after  it.  Nothing  in  the  ih^fml^mjui,  not  even 
he  Imallelt  portion  of  inflammable  air,  can  efcape  combuftion.;  while  in 
our  thimnies,  torrents  evaporate^  and  even  carry  off  with  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  heat  produced. 

"  The  advantage  o\  being  able  to  purify  and  proportion,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  principles  of  the  gas  which  feeds  the  flame  is,'  fays  M.  Lsbon. 
'  fet  forth  in  the  deareft  manner.  But  this  Aame  is  fo  fubjeded  to  ojr 
capiice,  that  even  to  tranquilize  the  imagination,  it  iuflers  itielf  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  cryltal  globe,  which  is  never  tartiilhed,  and  thus  prefents  a  filter 
pervious  to  light  and  heat.  A  part  of  the  tube  that  conducts  the  inflam- 
mable air,  carries  off,  out  of  doors,  the  produce  of  this  combultion,  which, 
neverthelefs,  according  to  the  experiments  of  modern  chymiUs,  can  fcaicely 
be  any  thing  more  than  an  aqueous  vapour. 

•'  Who  cannot  But  be  fond  of  having  recourfe  to  a  flame  fo  fubfervient? 
It  will  drefs  your  yiduals,  which,  as  well  as  your  cooks,  will  not  be  expofed 
to  the  vapour'of  charcoal ;  it  will  warm  again  thofe  diliies  on  your  tabU ;  drj 
your  linen ;  heat  Nour  oven,  knd  the  water  for  your  baths  or  your  waihiog, 
•with  every  economical  advantage  that  can  be  wilbed.  No  mqiH  or  black, 
vapours ;  no'alhe.s  no  breaze,  to  make  a  dirt,  or  oppofe  the  communication 
of  heat;  no  ufelefs  lofs  of  caloric ;  you  may,  by  fliutling  an  opening,  which 
js  no  longer  neccllary  for  placing  the  wood  in  }our  uyen^  comprefs  and 
^oerce  the  torrents  ol  heat  that  were  elc*aping  from  it. 

"  It  may  eaiily  be  conceived,  that  an  iiiflanmiabie  principle  fo  docile  and 
fo  a61ive  ipay  be  ma(.ie  to  yield  the  moU  magnilicent  illuminations.  Streams 
of  fire  finei)  drawn  out,  ihe  duration,  colour,  and  form  of  which  may  be 
varied  at  pleaiure,  the  motion  of  funs  and  turning  columns,  muft  produce 
Ian  eflecl  no  lefs  agreeable  than  brilliant.*  Indeed,  this  eflect  was  exhibited 
on  the  garden  fa(,ade  of  M.  Leboh's  reiidence. 

"  Wood^'  concluded  he,  'jie!ds  in  condenfable  vapours  two-thirds  of 
its  weight ;  thofe  vapours  may  therefore  be  enipio\ed  to  produce  the  effedi 
of  our  Ream-engines,  and  it  is  needlefs  to  borrow  this  fuccour  IJrom  fbieigii 
water." 

The  mode  of  living  in  "Paris,  it  feems,  is'  totally  changed.  The 
prefent  hour  of  dinner  v  from  five  to  (even  ;  and  the  evening  amufe-^ 
nients  are  followed,  in  the  faftiionable  circles,  by  an  entertainment 
^bfurdly  called  a  The  (tea),  cohfifting  of  dancing,  cards,  the  ufual 
rcfrefhmcnts,  and  a  cold  fupper.  But  our  author  condemns  thefc 
fubftitutes  of  the  petit. fcuper  of  former  times,  the  mention  of  which 
affords  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  an  anecdote  of  one  of  our 
countrymen,  which  the  profligacy  of  the  individual  would  lead  us  to 
'  fupprefs,  but  which  the  novelty  of  the  thing  induces  us  to  tran* 
ifcribe.  *  -  * 

*'  Mr.  B had  made  it  a  rule  (o  gratify  bis  ^ve  feufes  to  the  highefl 

degree  of  enjoyment  of  which  they  were  fulceptible.  An  exquitite  table, 
perfumed  apartments,  the  charms  of  mufic  and  painting ;  in  a  word,  every 
thing  moil  enchanting  that  nature,  allifled  by  art,  could  produce,  luccjsi- 
fively  flattered  his  figiit,  his  taUe^  his  fpiell^  his  hearing,  and  his  feeling. 

"  In  a  fuperb  faioon,  whither  he  conduced  me,"  fays  this  gentleman, 
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^'■wcre  fix  yoang  beaulie-s  dreHed  ui  an  exiraprdinary  manheri  'whofe 
T^erfons.  at  iir(l  iight,  did  not  appear  unknown  tp  ihq:  it  (Iruck  iqe  that  ] 
Had  (een  their  faces  more  than  onc^,  and  I  w&a  accordingly  going  to  ad^ 

-clref*  them,  when  Mi.  B ,  fmiling  at  my  niiliake,  explained  to  mc 

the  caufe  ofit.  '  I  have  in  my  amours/ faid  he^ '<!  particular  fancy »  Thi 
crhoiceft  beauty  of  Circaflia  would  have  no  merit  in  my  eye^s,  did  (lie  not 
relemble  the  portrait  of  fome  woman  celebrated  in  pail  ages :  and  whii^ 
lovers  fet  great  value  on  a  miniature  which  faithfully  exhibits  the  teatur^^ 
of  their  millrefs^  I  e^t^m  mine  only  in  proportion  to  th^ir  relemblan^  t9 
ancient  portraits. 

"  Conformably  to  this  idea,'  continued  Mr.  B*  ■  ■'  ■  ■■>  '  I  have  caufe^ 
the  intendant  of  my  pleafures  to  travel  all  over  JEurope,  with  feleft  por- 
traits, or  engravings,  copied  from  the  originals.  He  has  fucceeded  in  hif 
xelearches  as  you  fee^  iince  you  have  conceived  that  ypo  r^o^niled  thefe 
Jadies  on  whom  vou  have  nev«r  before  iet  your  eyes,  but  whole  Hkeneffi»ft 
^ou  mayi  undoubtedly,  have  met  with.  .Their  drefs  mud  have  contribute^ 
to  your  ml/lake:  tliey  all  wear  the  attire  of  |he  perfonage  they  reprefent;  , 
ibr  I  wifh  tlieir  whole  perfon  to  be  picturefqu^.  By  thefe  means  I  hav« 
travelled  back  feveral  centuries  and  am  in  poUeifion  of  beauties  whom  tim^ 
iiad  placed  at  a  great  diiiance/ 

".  Supper  was  ferved  up.     Mr,  B featcd  himfelf  between  Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots,  and  Anne  Bullein.  I  placed  myfelf  oppofite  to  him/' 
concludes  the  gentleman,  "  h^vi^ig  beQde  roe  Ninon  de  rEnclos,  ^d  Ga- 
brielle  d'Eftr^es.  We  alfp  had  the  company  of  the  fair  Rofamohd  and  Nell 
Gwynn;  but  at  the  head  of  the  table  was  a  vacant  elbow-chair,  furmbunt- 
ed  by  a  canopy,  and  deilined  for  Cleopatra,  who  was  coming  from  Egjpt 
and  of  whofe  arrival  Mr.  B **•  was  in  hourly  expectation." 

Among  the  fpoils  of  plundered  Italy,  were  feveral  pi£lures,  the 
chef-d'oeuvres  of  diflFerent  matters,  wh ion  had  been  materially  injured, 
fome  by  time,  others  by  various  accidents.  A  mod  ingenious  modo 
of  reftoring  thefe  to  their  primitive  vigour  and  frefhnefs  was  dCf»  ^ 
vifed  by  the  H^tional  Inftitute;  who  rcfolvcd  to  remove.thc.  pictures 
from  the  old  grounds,  and  to  transfer  them  to  a  new  one.  This  ex*- 
periment  was  made  on  a  celebratedpidure  of  Raphael,  a  Madonna, 
ftolen  from  a  (;burch  at  Foligno.  The  procefs  is  Angularly  curious^ 
and  required  as  much  (kill  and  perfeverance  in  the  execution  as  inge* 
ruity  in  the  conception.  The  following  account  of  this  extraordinary 
art,  is  extraftcd  from  a  Report  of  the  National  Inftitute, 

:  "  The  reftofation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  th^  one,  which  is 
compofed  of  mechanical  operations,  whole  objed  is  to  detadi  the  painting 
from  the  ground  on  which  it  is  fixed,  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  a  freih  one  ; 
|he  otherji  which  C9nfifts  in  cleaning  the  furface  of  the  painting  from  w^ry , 
thihg  that  can  tarniQi  it,  in  reiloring  the  true  colouring  to  the  pidture,  and 
in  repairing  the  parts  defiroyed,  by  tints  fkilfully  blended  with  the  primi- 
tive touches.  Thence  the  di(iin£tive  divifion  of^the  mechanical  operations, 
s^nd  of  the  art  of  patnting>  which  will  be  the  object  of  the  two  parts  of  this 
Report.  The  former  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  coromiOQoners 
of  the  Class  rf Sciences;  and  the  latter,  which  required  th^  habit  gf  handing 
a  fcientific  pencil^  fell  to  the  (liare  of  the  Q^mifiign^i  qf  tht  Qlass  cfFim 
Arts. 
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"  Although  the  mechanical  labour  is  fubdivided  intofcvcral  operation*, 
it  was  wholly  intruded  to  Citizen  Hacquins,  on  whofe  inlelligence,  addrefs^ 
and  (kill,  it  is  our  duty  to  beftow  every  commiEsndation. 

•*«  The  picture  reprefeitts  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  infant  Jefus,  St  John, 
and  feveral  other  figures  of  different  iizes.  It  was  painted  on  a  pannel  of 
1|  inches  in  thicknefs ;  a  crack  extended  from  its  circumference  to  the  left 
foot  of  the  infant  Jefus:  it  was  4^  lines  wide  at  its  upper  part,  and  dtmi- 
nidicd  progreffivfly  to  the  under:  from  this  crack  to  the  right-hand  border, 
the  lurface  formed  a  .curve,  whofe  greateft  bend  was  2  inches  5%  lines,  and 
from  the  crack  to  the  other  border,  another  curve,  bending  2  inches.  The 
pit!  11  re  was  Scaling  off  in  feveral  places,  and  a  great  number  of  Icales  had 
already  detached  themfelves;  the  painting  was,  befides,  worm-eaten  in 
many  parts. 

.  "It  was  fir  ft  nccefiary  to  render  the  furface  even :  to  eflfe^l  thi>,  a  gauze 
was  pafted  on  the -painting,  and^the  pidare  was  turned  on  its  face.  After 
4hat,  Citizen  Hacquins  made,  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wood,  feveral  grooves  at 
fome  diftance  from  each  other,  and  extending  from  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  bend  to  the  place  where  the  pannel  prefented  a  more  level  furiace. 
into  the(e  gr(X)ves  he  introduced  little  wooden  wedges ;  he  then  covered 
^  the  whole  lurfncc  with  wet  cloths,  which  he  took  care  to  re-moiften.  The 
a«5tion  of  the' wedges,  which  (welled  by  the  moifture  againft  the  foftened 
pannel,  compelled  the  latter  to  refu me  its  primitive  form:  both  edges  of 
the  crack  before  mentioned  being  brought  together,  the  alrtift  had  reconrfc 
to  glue,  in  order  to  unite  the  two  (eparated  parts.  During  the  deficcalion, 
he  laid  oak  bars  acrois  the  pidlure,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  the  pannel 
in  the  iorm  which  he  wiihcd  it  to  aflume. 

"  The  delk'cation  being  eflecled  llowly,  the  artifl  applied  a  fecond  gauze 
on  the  hr'i},  ihenluccelFively  two  thickneOes  of  grey  blotting  paper. 

"  This  preparation  (which  the  French  artifts  call  cartoiinage)  being  dry, 
lie  laid  the  picture  with  its  face  duwiiiyard  on  a  table,  to  which  he  carc- 
fullv  corifined  it ;  he  next  proceeded  to  the  feparatjon  of  the  wood  on 
"whjch  the  painting  was  fixed. 

"  The  fir!i  operation  was  executed  by  means  of  two  faws,  one  of  which 
acled  perpendicularly ;  and  the  other  horizontally :  the  work  of  the  two 
Jaws  being  terminated,  the  pannel  was  found  to  be  reduced  to  the  thick- 
nefs of  1-1  lines.  The  artilt  then  made  ufe  of  a  pJane  of  a  convex  focm  on 
its  breadth:  with  this  infirument  he  planed  the  pannel  in  an  oblique  di* 
recliooi  in  order  to  take  off  very  fliort  (havings,  and  to  avoid  the  grain  of  the 
wood  :  by  theie  means  he  reduced  the  pannel  to  two-thirds  of  a  line  in  thick- 
nefs. •  He  rlien  took  a  flat  plai>e  with  a  toothed  iron,  whofe  effed  is  much 
like  that  of  a  ralp  which  reduces  wood  into  duft :  in  this  manner  he  con- 
ti  -ved  to  leave  the  pannel  no  thicker  than  a  fheet  of  paper. 

'<  In  that  flate,  the  wood  was  fucceflively  moiltened  with  clear  water,  in 
fmall  compailments,  which  difpo led  it  to  detadi  itfelf:  then  the  artift  fe- 
parated  it  with  the  rounded  point  of  a  knifo-blade. 

"  The  jVk'liire  thus,  deprived  of  ail  the  wood,  prefented  to  the  eye  every 
fymptom  of  (he  injury  which  it  had  fuflained.  It  had  formerly  been  re^ 
paired  ;  and,  in  order  to  fatten  again  the  parts  which  thieatened  to  iall  off, 
recoiTle  hcKi  been  had  (o  oils  and  varnifhes.  But  thofe  ingredients  palling 
through  th'.»  interva's  left  by  fuch  parts  of  the  pidure  as  were  reduced  to 
curi:i  g  fcales,  had  been  extended  in  the  impremon  to  the  pafte,  on  which 
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the  painting  reded,  and  had  rendered  the  real  refloration  more  difficult, 
Evithout  producing  (he  advantageous  effect  which  had  thence  been  expedted. 
"  The  fame  procei's  would  not  (er  ve  for  feparating  thfe  parts  Of  thfe  impref- 
lion  which  had  been  indurated  by  varniQies,  and  thofe  where  the  |>a(lehad 
remained  unmixed:  it  was  necellary  to  moiften  the  former  for  iome  time 
in  final i  compartments:  when  they  were  become  fufiicientiy  loflened,  the 
artifl  feparaled  them  with  the  blade  of  his  knife :  the  others  were  more 
ea(ily  /e{)arated  by  moillening  them  wilh  a  fiannel»and  rubbing  them  tljght- 
ly.  It  required  all' the  addreis  and  patience  of  Citizen  Hacqulns  to  leave 
nolhiiig  foreign  to  the  work  of  the  original  painter;  at  length  the  outline  of 
Raphael  was  wholly  expofed  to  view,  and  lefl  by  itfelf. 

**  In  order  to  rellore  a  little  fupplenefs  to  tlie  painting,  which  was  too 
TQUch  driedj  it  was  rubbed  all  over  with  carded  oottOQ  imbibed  withoil* 
and  wiped  with  old  moflin  :  then  white  lead,  ground  with  bil>  was  fubtli- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  the  impreiUonrmade  by  patle,  and  fixed  by  means  of  a 
foft  brulh. 

''  Aft^r  being  left  to  dry  for  three  months,  a  gauze  was  glued  on  the 
imprellfon  made  by  oil ;  and  on  the  latter,  a  fine  canvafs. 

"  When  this  canvafs  was  dry,  the  pi^ijure  was  detached  from  the  table,  - 
and  turned,  in  order  to  remove  the  cartonna^e  from  it  with  water;  this  ope- 
ration heing  effected,  the  next  pioceeding  was  to  get  rid  of  the  appearance 
of  the  inequalities  of  the  furface  ariling  from  the  curling  up  of  its  paits ; 
for  that  purpofe,  the  artid  fuccef&vely  applied  on  the  inequalities  fk>ur« 
pafle  diluted.  Then  having  put  a  greafy  paper  on  the  moidened.part,  he 
laid  a  hot  iron  on  the  parts  curled  up,  which  became  level :  but  it  was  not 
till  after  he  had  employed  the  mod  unequivocal  iigns  to  afcertain  the  fuit- 
able  degree  of  heat,  tHat  he  v^entured  to  come  near  the  painting  with  the 
iron. 

"It  has  been  feen  that  the  painting  difengaged  from  its  imprefiion  made 

by  pafie,  and  from  every  foreign  fubilance,  had  been  fixed  on  an  impredion 

made  by  oil,  and  that  a  level  form  had  been  given  to  the  uneven  parts  of 

its  furface.     This  roader-piece  was  dill  to  be  folidly  applied  on  a  new 

ground ;  for  that,  it  was  neceffary  to  pade  paper  over  it  again,  detach  it 

from  the  temp<M^ry  gauze  which  had  been  put  on  the  imprcdion,  add  a 

new  coat  of  oxyde  of  lead  and  oil,  apply  to  it  a  gauze  rendered  very  fupple, 

and  on  the  latter,  in  like  manner,  done  over  with  a  preparation  of  lead,  a 

raw  cloth,  woven  all  in  one  piece,  and  impregnated,  on  its  exterior  furface, 

with  a  reiinous  fubdance,  wiiich  was  to  condne  it  to  a  limiiar  canvafs  dxed 

on  the  d retching-frame.    This  lad  operation  required,  that  the  bo^y  of  the 

pidure,  difengaged  from  its  cattmmage^  or  paper-tacing,  and  furnifhed  with 

a  new  ground,  (hould  be  exafllv  applied  to  the  cloth  done  over  with  re« 

'  dnous  iubftances,  at  the  fame  time  avoiding  every  thing  that  might  hurt  it 

by  a  too  drong  or  unequal  extendon, .  and  yet  compelhng  every  part  of  its 

vad  extent  to  adhere  to  the  cloth,  drained  on  the  (1  retching-frame.     It  is  by 

all  thefe  proceedings  that  the  picture  has  been  incorporated  with  a  ground 

more  durable  than  the  original  one,  and  guarded  againd  the  accidents 

which  had  produced  the  injuries.     It  was  then  fubjedlcd  to  redoration, 

which  is  the  object  of  the  fecond  part  of  this  report.** 

A  very  ftaall  portion,  however,  of  this  fecond  part,  is  here  given. 
We  have  proved,  on  more  occafiohs  than  one,  that  we  fo  far  agrpc 
Tiriih  thofc  who  adopt  the  convenient  maxim,  thai  Jcitnce  Jhould  be  of 
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no  party^  as  never  to  have  withholden  due  praife  from  the  labours  o( 
/cientific  men  in  Franrr^  when  chofe  labouis  were  direfk'd  to  aaufe* 
ful,  or  to  an  innocent,  purpofc.     But  we  cannot  carry  our  comphi. 
fance  fo  far  9s  to  agree  with  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  that 
•*  Fraflcc  owed^  its  Jalvation   to  thtfavans^  or  men  of  •  fcience  ;"  nor 
can  we  think  with  him,  that  thofe  favan&are  entitled  to  the  praife  of 
tnglilhnien,  or  of  the  friends  of  focial  order  in   ainy  country,  becaufe 
**  to  them  the  republic  was  irfdebted  for  its  fafety  and  very  exifteoce," 
If  this  be  really  the  cafe,  to  them  alfo  15  Europe  indebted  for  the  dif- 
fufion  of  principle^,  fu^bverfive  of  every  thing  which  facial  nian  fliouU 
kold  dear  and  (acted,  and  for  the  fcenes  of  daughter,  defola.tion^  criiei- 
ly,  opprei&on,  and  rapine,  which  have  invariably  followed  in  the  traia 
ttf  the  republican  armies,  wherever  victory  has  crowned  tbeir  dcAruc* 
cive  efforts.     Bat  this  author  feems  to  thir»|c,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  language  which  he  holds,  that  the  late  war  was,  on  the  part 
of  France,   a  war  of  defence,  rendered  neceflary  for  the  pre(ervatioa 
of  her  liberties  and  independence  j  an(^,  on  the  part  of  her  enemies,  2 
"v^r  of  aggrcflicn  and  injuftice.     The  very  leverfe  of  this  has  fb  fre- 
q^uently,  and  fo  incopteftibly,  been  proved  to  have  been  the  fadl,  that 
it  i^  really  aftonifiiing  that  any  intelligent  being  can  be  found  to  dif- 
pute,  much  lefs  to  deny,  it.     Indeed,  throughout  thcfe  vcduooes,  there 
13  a  palpable  partiality  difplayed  in  favour  of  Revolutionary  eftabliib- 
ments,  and  as  evident  a  prejudice  againft  the  eftabliibinents  which 
prevailed  under  the  monarchy.     We,  incline,  however,  rather  to  im^ 
pute  this  defeA  to  the  bias  which  the  author's  mind  mud  naturally 
have  acquired  from  his  aflbciation  with  perfons  who  have  taken  a  part 
in,  and  profited  by,  the  revolution,  than  to  any  abfolutely  falfe  prin- 
ciples of  his  own.     Its  tendency,  however,  is  mifchievous,  apd  (hould, 
therefore,  never  be  fufFtied  to  pafs  without  corrcSion.     The  preju- 
dice which  we  deprecate   is  particularly  vifible  in   the  ex2g:geratcd 
praife  which  he  bcftows  on  Paris,  reprefenting  it  as  a  terreftrial  para- 
dife,  aiFording  every  means  of  gratification  to  every  tafte  and  (o  every 
difpofition;  and   in  his  remarks  on  the  prcfent  ftate  of  religion  in 
France,  and  on  the  condudi  of  the  non  juring  clergy,  which  are  re- 
plete with  inconfi(lencies,  and  difplay  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge  of 
a  very  important  fubjecft.     The  fame  obfervation  will  apply,  with  al- 
moft  equal  force,  to  his  cenfures  of  monaftic  inftitutioqs,  and  to  his 
comments  on  the  lives  and  conduft  of  the  monks.     It  is  perfedly 
clear,  that  he  has  haftily  adopted  all  the  fenttments  of  the  revolu* 
tic;n'ifts  on  thefe  fubjcftsy  which  involve  a  variety  of  important  confi- 
di  rations,   a^  perfect   aequainrance   with   which   is  neceflary  to  the 
f'umatioii  of  a  conecS  opinion,  and  much  more  to  enable  a  writer  to 
fpcdk  wiih  de(:ifion  thereon.     We  pafs  over  fevcral  other  inaccuracies  . 
of  minor  importance,  where  the  author  has  been  led  aftray  by  his  ior 
formants  ;  obferving  only,  en  pafiant,  that  the  fource  of  his  informa- 
tion is  frequently  betrayed  by  the  GaUia'fms  which   appear  in  his  lan- 
.giiape,  aiul  proceed  to  his  account  of  fome  matters  of  greater  con fe-^ 
qucnce,  and  deeper  intereft.     And,  fiift,  of fimaie  tducatioH  : 

"  In 
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*'  In.  France,  convents  had,  at  all  times,  prior  to  the  revolution,  enjoytd 
be  exclufive  privilege  of  bringing  up  young  wgineo;  and  Tooie  fanttiUts 
ad >  for  a  century  pail,  preterved  the  hubit  o{  fending  all  their  daughters 
o  be  St.  Uri'ulas,  in  or/der  to  enter  afterwards  into  the  woild  as  yi.tuous 
^ives  and  tender  mothers.     X^e  natural  refult  was,  that,  jf  ll^c  principles 
►f  exceffive  piety  which  had  been  communicated  to  them  remained  deeply 
rngraved  in  their  heart,  they  employed  the  whole  day  in  the  duties  re- 
paired by  the  catholic  rehgion ;  and  the  confe^br  who  dictated  all  thele 
labitual  practices,  not  unfre(juently  became  the  diredor  of  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  family,  as  >veil  as  theipirituaU     If  the  young  girls  in  emerging 
from  ihe  celis  of  a  convent,  were  dilpoled  to  Jay  atide  their  religious ']>rac» 
tices,  in  order  tp  adopt  the  cuHoms  and  plealures  of  the  world,  thisMiidden 
Iranlition,  from  one  extreme  to  the  otiier,  made  them. at  once  abandon,  not 
only  the  pueple  minutiae,  but  alfo  the  facred  principles  of  rcligrt>n.    Ther^  , 
-was  no  medium.     They  either  became  outrageous  devotees,  and,  neglecting 
the   refpe^table  duties  of  houfewives  and  roiitrelles  of  a  fomily,  wrapped 
themfeives  up  in  a  great  hood,  and  were  incelfantly  on  their  knees  bctbre 
the  ahars  of  the  churches;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  ruftied  into  extravagance 
and  diilipation,  and,  likewife,  defeating  a  family  which  claimed  their  care^ 
dinK>noured  themielves  by  the  licentioufnelis  cf  their  manners. 

"  At  the   prefeot  time,  many  women  of  good  abilities  and  charafler, 
deprived  of  their  property   by   the  viciflitudes  of  the  revolution,  have 
eflablilhed,  in  Paris  and  its  environs,  feminaries,  where  young  girls  receive 
fuch    advite  as  is  moft  ufeful  to  females  who  are  d^ftined  to  live  in  tlie 
world,  and  acquirements,  which,  by  employing  them  agreeably  fevera4 
hours  in  the  day,  contribute  to  the  interior  happinefs  of  their  lamily,  an<) 
make   them'  find  charm?*  in  a  domeftic  life.     In  Ihort,  the  fi\periority  of 
.  female  education .  in  France  is  decidedly  in  favonr  of  the  prejent  fyltem^ 
whether  coniidered  in  regard  to  mental  improvement,  health,  or  beauty. 
With  relpedl  to  the  morals  inculcated  in  thefe  modern  French  boardingr 
ibhools,  the  bell  anfwer  to  all  the  prejudices  which  might  be  enicrlained 
againll  them  is,  that  the  men,  who  have  married  women  there  educated, 
find' that  t^iey  prove  excellent  wives,  and  that  their  accomplifhnrents  fe/ve 
only-  to  embellilh  their  virtues/' 

That  there  were. great  and  folid  objeflions  to  the  education  of  young 
women  in  convents,  we  are  pcrfcdly  aware,  but  that  they  arc  greatly 
(exaggerated  by  our  author  is  certain ;  indeed,  if  there  were,  as  he  fo 
confidently  aflerts,  '*  no  rocdium"  in   the  conduit  of  females  fo  cdu- 
xated,  but  that  they  were  all  either  *'  outrageous  devotees,"  or  licen- 
tious profligatcf,  who  abandoned  ♦*  the  facred  principles  of  religion/* 
Where  were  to  be  found  the  **  many  wonnen  of  good  abilities  and  cha- 
ra£ler,"  who,  having  been  '*  deprived  of  their  property  by«the  vjciffi- 
tudea  of  the  revolution,"  were,  of  courfe,  educated   under  the  mo- 
narchy, and  in  convenxs^  who  have  eftablifiied  thole  feminaries,  which 
he  fo  highly  extols,  and  which  produce  fo  many  **  excellent  wives  ?" 
The  French  manufaftories  are  reprefented  as  having  been  greatly 
improved  fxnce  the  revolution  j  and  that  improvement  is  imputed  to 
a  very  Angular  caufe,  viz.  to  the  employment,  by  upholftcrers  and 
others,  of  impoveriflied  Javans^  who,  deprived  of  all  other  means  of 
Staining  a  fubfiilcoce^  entered  the  fetviceof  thefe  mechanics^  and 

4  became^ 
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became^  in  ^  manner,  the  dilators  to,  and  fuperintendantsof,  the 
world  of  faihion,  as  far  as  the  articles  produced   by  their  refpciiive 
employers  were  concerned.     From  this  caufe^  **  articles  of  furniterr, 
jewellery,   and    every    branch   dependent   on    dcfign,    are  now   re-  , 
marlcable  for  ^  purer  talle  than  that  which  they  forinerly  exhibited.'* 

"  Indeed,  the  characlerifiic  difference  of  the  prcfent  (late  of  French  la- 
^  duftry,  and  that  in  whjch  it  was  before  the  revolution,  is  that  inoft  of  ibt 
proprietors  of  the  manufaclorics  have  received  a  fcientlHc  education.  At 
that  time,  many  of  them  were  firangers  to  the  principles  applicable  to  thi 
prbcelfes  of  their  art ;  and,  in  this  rcfpe^^,  they  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  ros- 
tine,  ignorance,  and  caprice  of  their  workmen.  At  prefent,  the  bappf 
efle^s  of  inftruction,  more  widely  diffiifed;  begin  to  be  felt ;  and,  in  pro- 

Krtion  as  it  is  extended,  it  excites  a  fpirit  of  emulation,  which  premifes  na 
all  advantage  to  French  commerce," 

ReUtlve  to  the  ftatc  of  agriculture  in  France,  previous  to  tbc  rcvo- 
lutioh,  our  author  draws  general  induf^ions  from  partial  premifd. 
T'or,  certainly,  though  agriculture  might  be,  in  fomc  degree,  neglect- 
ed in  certain  parts  of  France,  it  was  the  objed  of  incefT^nt  attenttot 
in  others ;  in  Normandy  and  in  French  Flanders,  in  particular,  the 
igiode  of  cultivating  land  Was  highly  judicious,  and  the  crops  were 
moft  abundant.  Agriculture,  however,  we  arc  told^  is  generally  very 
muc^  improved,  except  in  the  weftern  departments  of  France,  where 
the  greateft  diftrefs  and  mifery  appear  ftill  to  prevail.  Of  the  prefeat 
ftate  of  fociety  in  Paris,  we  have  the  following  account : 

"  In  this  city  are  three  very  didind  kinds  of  fociety.  But  the  order  I 
Iball  adopt  Ln  the  dei'criplion  of  each  of  thiem  niu(t  not,  in  any  way,  lead 
you  to  prejudge  my  Qpini(m  refpeciing  the  rank  which  they. hold  among  tisc 
French  themfelves.  In  this  refpe6i,  I  (hall  abilain  from  every  fort  of  re* 
fledion,  and^  confining  myfelf  to  the  (imple  character  of  afaitliful  narrator, 
Ihall  leave  to  your  fagacity  to  decide  the  queftion. 

'"  I  (hall  begin  by  the  fociety^  chiefly  compofed  of  the  ci-dcvamt  iMtJti 
fo'eral  of  whom,  never  having  quilted  France,  have  prefcrved  fbme  of  their 
property ;  and  of  emigrants,  late'y  returned  to  their  own  countr}-,  und  whp 
liave  enouj^it  remaining  to  allow  them  to  have  a  houfehold  eltablitliinent, 
hut  in  a  very  modell  llyle  jndeed,  compared  to  that  which  their  rank  zoA 
iurtunc  enabled  them  to  liipport  before  the  revolution^ 

Yoji  prclcnt  )Ourrelf  at  the  rcfidence  o^  MaJame  la  Marquise  tie  C  ■ 
In  the  anti-rcom,  you  urclaro  your  name  and  quality  to  the  groom  of  lh< 
chambers.  Tlion,  the  opeuip.g  of  one  or  two  folding  doors  announces  in 
the  mirtrcfs  ot' tlit^  h auTc,  and  to  the  company,  the  ^«/ia/*«  of  the  ceremo- 
nies whif  hare  to  be  paid  to  the  new  comer.  Keep  your  eye  coniiantly  oa 
the  M.vfui-t ;  her  behaviour  will  rep;'l!ate  yours  in  rcg.ird'to  the  individuals 
who  c  iiijuile  her  party.  In  the  couneof  converfalion,  take  fpccial  care 
not  to  (r.r.it  the  title  of  the  perfon  to  whom  you  addrefs  yourfelf.  Such  an 
isiflajKc  ^r  i^jjrgetfulnefs  favours  of  a  nnn  cf  the  new  regime.  Never  pro- 
nounce ihe  new  denominations  refpeding  the  divifions  of  the  French  ler- 
iil<My,  I  he  months,  the  weights,  meafure^,  &c.  Thofe  words  would  draw 
on  \ou  an  unfavourable  interpretation.  If  you  are  inclined  to  henradif- 
tuiiion  on   t!ic  arls^and  fciences,  or  on  any  new  dilbovcry  whatever,  yos 

jjcldon^ 
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Horn  find,  in  thcfe  parties,  perfons  who  can  gratiQp  your  tafte ;  tliough 

III  may  meet  with  many  who,  as  Locke  fays,  **  know  a  little,  prciumeA  ~ 

ijat  (Ibal,  and  fo  jump  to  a  conclufion." 

**  From  the  plebeians,  whofe  prelence  the  ci'tkvant  nobles  are  fo  cpn- 

ifcending  as  to  endure,  nruch  oblequioufnefs  and  ('ervility  are  .required;^  , 

id  it  i^  expelled  that  the  diftance  ot  rank  Ihould  n<ver  be  forgotten.     But 

e  learned  or  fcientific  French  revolutionifl,  who  admits  no  other  diftance 

an  that  between  knowledge  and  ignorance,  not  ch(wfing  to  I'ubmit  to  fuch 

mditions^  feldom  prefents  himfelf  at  the  houie  o^  Madame  la  Marquise  de. 

' — .     However,  you  will  hear  her  company   fpeak  of  the  court  of 

ranee,  of  tlie  intereit  which  each  individual  had  there,  and  alfo  a  few  ancc- 
3tcs  hot  uninterefting,  and  wliich  will  (urnifh  you  with  fome  ideas  of  liie 
rilliant  pafti&s  there  formed.  After  this  difcuifion,  one  will  talk  to  you  of 
is  regiment;  another, 'o/ his  hunting  cllabliQiment,  of  his  chateaux,  of  his 
flatcs,  &c.     C//c'Z  Madame  la  Marquise  dt  C'   ■  ,  you  will  find  no  incon- 

derable  prepoffenion  aguinft  evciy  thing  that  is  nut  of  the  old  order  of 
lings,  and  even  Ibrae  exclulive  prcteniions  to  manners  which  belong  to 
lofe  only  who  are  real  gentlemen.  Yet,  through  all  thefe  abfurdities,  you 
rill  always  fee  good-breeding  prevail  in  this  I'ociety,  and  the  difpoiilion 
^hich  diltinguiihes  a  Frenchman  from  other  polithed  nations,  will  here 
reak  forth  and  prefent  itfelf  to  you  in  a  ftriking  manner. 

?'  I  (hall  next  lead  you  to  the  houfe  of  a  pm-venu,  that  is,  one  of  thofe, 
fho,  from  having-  made  fome  fuccefsful  fpeculations,  and  poifeffing  a  con-  i 

:icnce  not  overnice  as  to  the  means  of  fixing  fortune,  js  epaWed  to  live  in 
lie  expenfive  ft)  le  of  the  ci-devant  court-lords  and  farraeirs-general.  A  let- 
3r  chfinged  in  the  perfon's  name,  not  unfrequently  a  /^  or  a  Si,  added* 
fometimes  both-,)  puzzles  the  curious,  who  endeavour  tp  difcover  what  was 
irmerly  M.  de  St%  H.  ,  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  annual  incoihe  of  a 
undred  thoufand  francs,  or  40001.  fierling.'  At  his  'houfe,  more  than  anv 
rherc  ^\[e,  etiquette  is  kept  yp  with  an  extraordinary  minutenefs;  and  evil 

)ngues  will  tell  you  that  it  is  natural  for  M.  deSi,  H to  remember  and 

vail  himfelf  of  the  obfervations  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  in 

be  plaqe  he  formerly  occupied.     Under  his  roof,  yeu  will  find  little  of  (hat 

afe  and  amiablenefs  which  are  to  -be  remarked  in  the  other  focieties  of  ^ 

'aris.    Each  individual  is  oh  his  guard,  and  afraid  of  betraying  himfelf  by 

ertain  cxprelGons,.  whicli  the  force  of  habit  has  not  yet  allowed  him  to  for- 

et.    But  if  you  are  fond  of  good  mufic,  if  you  take  a  pleafure  in  balls,  and 

3  the  com panyofy>wOT^j^tf/tf«/«  or  demireps  J  and  even  if  firft- rate  jugglers, 

cnlriloquirts,  and  mimics  amufe  you  by  their  (kilful  performances,  frequent 

he  houfe  oi  M.  de  St.  H—- — ,  and  every  day,  or  at  leaft  evtry  day  that  he 

»al  home,  you  will  have  a  new  entertainment. 

"  Between  the  a6ts,  the  company  make  their  remaks,  eacTi  in  his  own 
ray,  on  what  they  have  juft  fcen  or  heard.  Afterwards  the  converfatioii 
urns  on  the  public  funds.  Little  is  faid,  hovvcvi*r,  on  affairs  of  ftate,  the 
ttnferuptcies  of  the  day,  and  the  profit  \vhioh  Inch  or  fuch  a  (peculation 
light  produce.  The  ladies,  after  having  exliaufied  the  rubje6l  ofthe  toilet, 
inilh  by  giving,  as  ,an  apology  for  their  own  conduit,  the  charitable  enu- 
neration  of  the  peccadilloes  vvhicli  they  fapcy  they  hare  remarked  in  other 
vomen. 

"  So  little  am  I  difpofcd  for  gaming,  that  I  forgot  to  mention  bouillotte, 
luinze,  and  alfo  whift  and  reverll,  which  are  introduced  at  all  thefe  parties. 
5utthetwolaft-mentioned  games  arerelerved  for  thofe  only  who  feek  in  cards 

nothing 
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nothing  more  than  a  recreation  from  the  occupations  of  the  day.  At  (k 
others,  gain  is  the  fole  object  of  the  player ;  aitd  many  perlons  fit  ai  tiic 
gaming-table  the  whole  night,  and,  in  the  depth  of  winter  even,  atvcr 
leai'C  It  till  the  •  garifli  fun'  warns  them  that  it  is  time  to  withdraw. 

•'  I  have  now  only  to  introduce  you  at  M.  B *s,  counfellor  of  ibk. 

Here  you  will  find  the  completion  of  the  other  two  fodicties,  and  a  wr 
numerous  parly,  which  aff()rds  to  everj'  one  a  converfalion  analagoiistot 
tarte  or  bis  means.  Refrain,  however,  from  touching  on  politics;  tk 
French  government,  (\\\\  in  its  infancy,  refemblcs  a  young  plant  expofedi 
the  inclemency  of  the  air,  and  whofe  growth  is  direfied  by  (kilful  hank 
This  government  mud  remove,  and  even  fometimes  deftroy  every  obfiadt 
it  meets  with,  and  which  may  b^  prejudicial  to  the  form  and  direclion  tk 
it  tliink*  proper  to  give  lo  its  branches  and  various  ramifications.  BewiR 
above  all,  of  fpeaking  of  the  revolution.     That  firing  is  tc-o  delicate  to h 

touched  in  regard  to  certain  individuals  of  M.  B 's  party,  perhaps  alk 

in  regard  to  himleif:  for  the  periods  of  the  calamities  which  the  French  hiw 
undergone  are  fiili  quite  recent,  and  the  parts  that  many  of  thefe  })erfbns  icij 
have  a6)ed,  call  to  mind  recolleflions  too  painful,  which,  for  their  tranc^ 
)ity,  ought  eVwr  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  And,  in  fad,  you  will  alw« 
perceive,  in  the  meetings  of  this  clal's,  a  harmony,  apparent  hideed,li 
which  furprifes  a  firanger  the  more,  as,  of  all  the  focieties  in  Paris,  itpn 
fents  to  him  the  grealelt  medley  in  point  of  the  perlons  who  compoieil. 

•*  hi  this  fbciefy  you  will  hear  very  inftruclive  dilfertations  on  the  icici 
ces,  found  literature,  the  fine  arts,  mechanics,  and  the  means  of  renderm 
nfelul  the  new  dilcovcries,  by  applying  fliem  with 'economy  to  the  Freod 

manufaclnrius,  cither  public  or  privAe  :  for  M.  B confiders  it  as  la 

duty  to  receive  with  diftinclion  all  the  savans,  and  generally  all  (hofe  ca!ki 
men  of  talent.  In  this  line  of  condud,  he  follows  the  example  (ethiip!| 
the  government ;  and  every  one  is  defirous  to  appear  a  Maec^enas  in  d 

eyes  of  Aujy;ulius.     In  otht-r  refpefls,  the  houfe  of  M.  B will  afford )0 

the  agreeable  paftimcs  which  you  have  found  at  M.  ^  St.  H ^'s." 

On  the  fubje6>  of  divorce^  and  the  effedls  of  its  frequency  in  Fratw 
the  author's  rtfledlions  are  juft  and  forcible  ;  but  wc  do  not  clcd 
undcrttand  how  the  affcrtion,  that  -the  ^^^  "ivould-be  republicans"  c 
France  have  no  confeffbrs^  for  **  every  one  is  left  to  fettle  his  own« 
count  with  heaven,"  is  to  be  reconciled  with  his  previous  obfcrvatioc 
on  the  reftoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  with  his^ 
•  claration,  that  **^  there  are  at  this  moment,  and  have  been  for  tbcfc 
four  years,  no  ^efs  than  from  thirty-five  to  forty  thouCand  churcb* 
where  divine  fervice  has  been  regularly  performed  throughout  tbciJi 
fcrent  departments  of  the  republic."  He  fpeaks  with  prvfe  tooi 
the  concordat  with  the  Pope,  and  defends  the  conjiitutional  clergy  agaii 
the  charge  of  innovation.  But  if  no  innovation  have  taken  place,  h» 
can  the  geople  be  without  confefTors  ?  This  certainly  requires  cxpl 
nation.  He  condemns,  very  properly,  the  exifting  laws  of  divorfl 
as  produflivc  of  boundlefs  profligacy,  and  he  illurtrates  his  princlpi 
by  two  very  notable  examples,  after  declaring  that  marriage  has  i^ 
come  a  fpecies  of  trafHc,  and  that  he  had  feen  a  man  who  had  in4ri»« 
no  Icfs  than  fix  woxTiCn  in  a  very  Ihort  fpacc  of  time. 
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«*  A  yoang  lady,  feduced  by  a  married  man,  found  herfclf  pfegtiant. — ^ 
le  wa^  of  a  rejpectable  family  :  he  was  rich,  and  felt  the  confequcnces  of 
is  event.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  '  He  goes  to  one  of  his  friends,  whom 
^  knew  not  to  be  overburdened  with  delicacy,  and  propoles  to  him  %o 
arry  this  young  pcri'on,  in  coniideration  of  a  certain  lum  of  money.  Tii« 
lend  conlents,  and  the  only  queition  is  to  fettle  tlie  conditions.  They 
irgain  for  iome  lime  :  at  lall  they  agree  for  10,000  francs  [circa  4IOl.  ftfj- 
iig).  The  mamage  is  concluded,  the  lady  is  brought  to  bea,  the*  child 
ies,  and  the  gentleihan  fues  for  a  divujcc,  All  this  was  accouiplilhed  in 
X  month?.  As  fuch  opporlunilies  are  by  no  means  fcarce,  he  may,  in  the 
curfe  of  the  year,  probably,  meet  with  another  of  the  fame  nature:  thus 
le  office  of  bridegroom  is  converted  into  a  lucrative  (ituation.  The  fol- 
)Wing  is  another  mfiance  of  this  melancholy  truth,  but  of  a  different  de^ 
:ription. 

"  A  man,  about  thirty- two  years  of  age,  well-made,  and  of  a  v^ry  agree* 
ble  countenance^  had  been  married  three  monibs  to  a  young  woman  of  un* 
ofimon  beauty.  He  was  loved,  nay  almolt  adored  by  hqr.  Ltery  one 
night  have  concluded  that  they  were  the  happieft  Couple  in  Paris;  and,  ta 
act,  no  cloud  had  hitherto  overfliadowed  the  ferenily  of  tl.eif  union.  One 
(ay  when  the  young  bride  was  at  table  willi  her  hulband,  indulging  herfelf 
n  exprelling  the  happinefs  which  (he  enj.ncd,  a  tipliaff  eiitered,  and  deli- 
vered to.  her  a  paper.  She  read  it.  WUtit  ihoahl  it  be  but  a  luHpc^na  foe 
I  divorce!  At  firll  the  took  the  thing  (oi  a  plealanlry:  but  the  huiband  Iboa 
lonvinced  lier  that  nothing  was  more  leriuus.  Hea^iured  her  that  thisftep/ 
would  make  her  fortune,  and  his  own  too,  if  (lie  would  con(cnt  to  the  ar» 
rangement  which  he  had  to  propose  to  her.     "  You  know/'  ia)d  he,  **  the 

rich  and  ugly  Madame  C :    ihe  has  30,000  francka  year  {circa  12501. 

fterling);  ihe  will  fecure  to  me  the  lia.fof  iier  property,  provided  I  wili 
marry  her.  I  offer  you  a  third,  if,  atter  having  willingly  confenied  to  ouf 
divorce,  you  will  permit  mc  to  fee  }ou  asj  my  temale  I'riend.'*  Such  a  pro- 
pofal  fl^.ocked  her  at  the  niomtnt ;  but  a  week's  refleclion  etfeclcd  a  change 
in  her  fentiments ;  and  the  buiii^ei^  was  completed.     O  temjtora  !  O mores! 

Where  fuch  profligacy  prevails  it  is  not  furprifing  that  population 
Ihottld  decreafe.  Thus  we  Hnd  that  during  the  year  ending  in  ^Sep- 
tember, 1861,  the  deaths,  in  Paris,  exceeded  the  births,  by  2274.— • 
The  number  of  divorces  in  that  year  was  720,  being  in  proportion 
to  the  marriages  as  two  to  1 1. 

The  proprietors  of  newfpapers  in  this  country  will  be  furprized  a€ 
the  fuperior  circulation  of  fimilar  produ<9ions  in  France.  The  daily 
Tale  of  the  Jl/jxriV/tfr,  we  are  told,  is  20,000;  that  of  ihe  Journal  ik 
farisy  16,000  ;  of  the  Puhlidjie^  14,000  \  of  the  Journal  des  Debati^ 
12,000  ;  of  the  Journal  de%  Defenjeurs  de  la  Patriiy  10,000  ;  of  the 
'Cle*  du  Cabinet^  600O  j  and  of  the  Petits  /ffiches^  30,000. 

We  had  marked  feveral  other  paffages  lor  n<^ticc,  fome  forccnfurc* 
ind  fome  for  praife,  but  we  have  already  extended  our  remarks  beyond 
the  ufual  bounds,  and  muft  therefore  bring  our  account  with  the  author 
to  a  clofe.  His  book  is  a  medley,  as  he  intended  it  fliould  be  ;  and 
tontams,  as  we  obfervcd,  at  firft,  much  u(eful  information  for  per- 
fons  who  villi  Paris  for  the  firft  time ;  'but  though  his  dcfcriptions  are 
;  >awc  vaiious  than  thofe  of  Mr.  Carr,  whofe  work  wc  reviewed  In 
!  -  a  former 
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a  former  number,  they  arc  Icfs  lively,  left  fpirited,  and  Jcfs  intoi^ft* 
ing.  We  defpair  of  obtaining  any  true  account  of  the  prefeot  late 
of  Fftanee,  compared  with  its  former  ftate,  until  that  country  hll 

/have  been  vifited  by  fome  man  of  found  principles,  and  corredl  j.i^. 
mcnt,  who^itMlI  deliver  his  fentiments,  without  bias  and  withoutie- 
ftramt ;  neither  fwayed  by  flattery  nor  deterred  by  fear. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume,  either  finding  himfelfati 
lofs  for  materials  to  fill  up  the  book,  or  aware  how  very  impcrfe^ 
any  account  of  Paris  mud  be  without  fome  account  of  the  ftate  of  tk: 
fciice^  and  of  the  pr^JSj  he  extra£ls  no  lefs  than  two  and  thirty  pago 
from  the  Tableau  de  Paris  of  Mercier,  publifhed  many  years  ago, 
tranflated  info  Engiifli,  and  in  every  one's  haiMs.  While  the  fear  of 
having  his  letters  opened  is  the  rcafon  which  he  afligns  for  iaying  little 
or  nothing  about  the  prefenc  ftate  of  the  police,  though  an  account  of 
that  (as  well  as  of  the  ftate  of  the  prefs)  came  directly,  and  neceffi* 
rily,  within  the  plan  of  his  work.  The  cxcufe  is  a  bad  otic,  for  whit 
prevented  him  from  colleSing  his  materials  in  France,  and  eitbtr 
tranfmitting  them  to  England  by  a  private  hand,  or  bringing  tbca 
himfelf?  As  it  is  he  contents  himfelf  with  obferving,  generally,  io 
refpcdt  of  the  police,  that,  "  Fouchc  has,*  it  feems,  adopted,  in  i 
great  meafure,  the  means  put  in  pradice  before  the  revolution  ;"  and 
that  **  it  is*  to  be  hoped  that  the  pre/ent  government  of  FrsLticc  is  tst 

.wije  and  too  juft  to  convert  an  infliiution  of  public  utility  into  an  in- 
ftrument  of  private  oppreflion."  Left  our  readers  fliopld  fufped  tfiat 
the  author  here  fpeaks  ironically,  wc  feci  it  neceffary  to  ftate,  that  ia 
no  part  of  his  book  is  he  Icfs  ironical  than  in  this  paftage. 
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LINNiEUS,  the  moft  ingeniotis  and  induftrious  philofophcr  th* 
ever  cultivated  the  fcience  of  Natural  Hiftory,  had  the  nierit  not 
only  of  adding  more  than  any  former  naturalift  to  the  mafs  of  its 
facts,  and  of' introducing  into  it,  an  arrangement  more  orderly  ai^ 
luminous  than  it  before  had  the  advantage  of,  but,  alfo,  of  cftabltih- 
ing  a  School  of  rifing  Naturalifts,  that  was  to  extend  its  authority, 
'its  zeal,  and  irs  indefatigable  induftry  over  the  whole  world,  and  to 
advance  this  fcience,  within  a  comparatively  (hort  period,  nearer  to 
perfeclion  than  even  Linnaeus  himfelf  could,  in  his  moments  of  moft 
fanguine  hope,   have  txprdtcd. 

Among  the  moft  zealous  and  ingenious  difciples  of  the  fchool  of 
Linnaeus,  were  feveral  natives  of  this  coujprry.  His  arrangement  and 
nomenclaujrc  were,  early,  adopted  here.  The  inquiries  which  be 
fuggtfted  have  been  profecuted  by  none  more  earncftly,  or  with  better 
fuccefs,  than  hy  BritiCl  naturalift?.  Tiie  attachment  to  his  fyftem 
throughout  all  its  parts,  is  more  fubmifiive  and  more  devoted^  in  thi$ 
country,  than  even  On  the  continent.  ,     ^ 
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•  Dr.  Smith  had  the  liberality  and  good  fortune  to  become,  fomc 
time  after  the  death  of  Linnaeus^  xhp  purchafer  of  his  ri%.h  colle£liori 
of  fpecimeas  of  the  fubjefis  of  natural  hiftory.  He  transferred  it  from 
Upfat  to  London.  His  houfe  became,  by  his  perfonal  merit,  and  by 
his  poiTeffion  of  fuch  a  cabinet,  a  place  of  frequent  meeting  for  the 
eminent  naturalifts  in  this  metropolis.  The  inftitution  of  a  Society 
to  cultivate  Natural  Hiftory,  which  fhould  bear  the  name  of  him 
whofe  fteps  its  members  profcflcd  to  follow,  was,  in  confequcnce  of 
thofc  incidents,  propofed.  It  was  accompliihed  j  and  the  firft  meet- 
ings of  the  fociety  took  place  in  the  year  1788.  ^Xhc  views  of  the 
inititution  have  been  ftrenuoufly  and  fuccefsfully  purfucd,  ever  fince. 
Its  exiftcnce  has  difFufed,  throughout  the- Britilh  empire,  a  new  zeal, 
for  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory.  Many  naturalifts  have  rifen  to  great 
public  eminence  in  the  fcience,  while.thcy  ftudied  as  members  of  thai 
body.  Many  valuable  coUe£iions  have  been  formed,,  in  confcquence 
of  the  excitements  which  the  exiftence  of  this  fociety  has  prelented  to 
its  members.  Befide  thofe  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  inftitu- 
tion,  fcveral  valuable  works,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Shaw,  Marftiam,  Kir- 
by,  Donovan,  Markwick,  &c.  have  diftinguiihed  the  Linnxap.  So- 
ciety, as  containing  fome  of  the  moft  (kilful  and  affiduous  explorers 
of  nature,  and  fome  of  the  beft  writers  on  natural  hiftory,  now  in  Eu- 
rope. The  **  Tranfad^ions  of  the  Society,"  publiflied  from  time  to 
time,  and  now  filling  a  feries  of  fix  volumes  in  quarto,  tt  e  laft  of 
which  lies  before  us,  are  acknowledged  to  exhibit  an  afilmbjage  of 
materials  the  moft  valuable  that  can  be  depo&ted  in  the  hbraiy  of  a 
naturalift. 

This  fixth  volume  contains  four  and  twenty  papers  on  fubjeds  of 
natural  hiftory,  read  at  difterent  meetings  of  the  fociety — ccrt^iin  Ex- 
tra£^s  from  the  Minute-Book,  mentioning  feveral  facts  communicated 
frbm  correfpondents — a  Catalogue  of  late  additions  to  the  Society's 
Library — a  Lift  of  the  doners  by  whom  the  books  in  the  library  were- 
prefented— and  one  and  thirty  copperplate  engravings,  illutfrativc  of 
fails  ftated  in  the  different  efliays. 

The  firft  paper,  a  tranflation  by  Dr.  Toung^  from  the  German  of 
pr.  Lichtenjtein^  propofes  and  eftabhfhcs,  upon  clear  and  iatisfadory 
dtftindions,  a  fubdivifion  of  the  Mantis^  «  genus  of  infe^Sls  of  the  or- 
der of  Hemiptera  of  the  fyftem  of  Linnaeus,— -into  the  two  new  gtncrii 
o^ Mantis  and  Phafma.  Dr  Lichtenftein  owns,  that  betook  his  firfti 
thought  of  this' new  fubdivifion. from  a  work  by  a  Dutch  entomolo* 
pft  of  th^  navneof  Stoll.  The  Mantis  has  filiform  antennse,  atiod- 
cing,  hnrt-ihaped  head  with  jaws  and  palpi,  two  large  prominent 
eyes  oir  the  fides,  two  clear  ftemmata  between  the  roots  of  the  an«i 
tennae,  a  narrow  thorax  ftightly  carinated  on  the  back,  at  the  mar-  . 
gin  comprefled,  fix  legs,  one  with  falciform  hands  and  a  thumb,  the 
<>thcrs  unarmed,  tarfi  of  only  five  joints,  its  hemelytra,  or  imperfectly 
cartilaginous  wing-covers,  foMed  crofs-wife,  as  long  aa  the  wings 
Hinder  them,  and  extending  over  almoft  the  whole  abdomen.  Tfte 
fhajnuty  hitherto  confounded  with  thb  Mantis^  ha&  its  antenoae  feta- 
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ceous,  its  head  large  and  oval,  with  moveable  jaws,  uiAfenr  psA^in 
the  mou^th,  its  eyes  on  the  forehead,  fmall  and  reticulaced,  three dar 
ftemmata  between  the  eyes,  the  body  linear,  an4  alnoft  cyliodricd, 
fix  legs  for  running,  tarfi  of  five  joints,  the  hemelycra  (kinoy,  slbA 
very  fcort.     Dr.  Lichtenftein,  after  difcriaiinating  between  the  AitBh 
its  and  the  Phajma^    by  thofe,  and  other  marks  of  diilindiOR,  ex<- 
mines,  in  fucceffion,  the  fpecies  of  each  of  the  two  genera,  afcertaim 
the  fynonyma,  defcribes,  at  large,  the  fpecies  which  have  been  bat 
newiy  difcovered,  and  concludes  with  an  cnuoierMon  of  thofe  which 
he  knows  only  from  imperfefi  defcriptions  aad  cannot  refer,  to  their 
proper  genera.     Of  the  Pbafma  he  emiBierat^  and  defcribes  five  and 
twenty  different  fpecies;  otthe  Ataniisy  three  and  forty  fpecies. 

In  the  fecond  paper  or  effay,  Mr.  Okf  Swan%  inveftigatcs^ 
throughout  all  its  fpecies,  the  peculiar  charat^ers  of  the  Ebrbarta 
genus  of  grafles^  Thia  genus  was  firft  difcovered,  fonoewfaac  more 
than  twenty  yezts  itnce,  by  Profeffor  Thunbcrg,  in  oneof  bis  journtcs 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  gave  it  the  name  oi  Ebrbarta^  ia 
honour  of  F.  Ehrbart,  botanift  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  at  Ha- 
nover.  It  was  formally  defcribed  and  delineated  by  the  difcoverer,  iq 
a  paper  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Eloyal  Academy  ei  Swcdfki, 
for  the  year  1779.  It  was  adopted,  without  hefitation,  as  a  new  ge- 
nus, by  the  bwedifli  naturalifts  at  Upfal.  A  fecond  fpecies  of  this 
new  genus,  was,  that  fame  year,  defcribed  by  L.  Richard,  in  Rozier's* 
ymrnal  dt  Phyftquej  under  the  name  of  Tr other  a  StrlaUt,  Another 
new  fpecies  which  had  been  fo'uiri  at  the  Caj>e  of  Good  Hc^e,  by  M. 
Sonnerat,  was,  fome  years  afterwards,  defcribed  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his 
Plantarum  Icones  ha&inu$  imdiia;  and  id  a  fubfequent  part  of  that 
work,  he  added  to  the  fame  geous,  two  other  new  fpecies.  Do&<»' 
Swarthy  having,  fince,  had  opportunity  to  examific  the  plants  pre*  ' 
fcrved  in  the  colledion  of  Profeffor  I'hunberg,  has  found,  among 
thofe,  feveral  other  fpecies,  poffeiBng  all  the  cbaraderiftics  of  the 
genus,  Ehrharta.  From  thefe  feveral  fources,'  are  drawn  the  maR* 
rials  of  the  hi  (lory  exhibited",  in  this  paper,  of  the  nine  kaown  fpecies 
of  this  beautiful  genus  4>f  the  Hexandria  Digynia.  Dr.  Swartz  has 
the  merit  of  introducing  into  this,  as  unqueftionably  their  proper 
genusy  fome  fpecies  which  were  before  placed  under  the  genera  of 
Mitica  and  Aira,  We  regret,  that  we  caaoot  here  defcend  into  the 
derail  of  his  definitions  and  defcriptions. 

In  the  third  paper,  Mr.  Luke  Hceward,  from  ao  ^caminifction  of  the 
Pollen  of  five  diiterent  plants,  with  the  micirofcope,  infers,    *^  that 
each  grain  of  pollefi  in  the  anther,  is  an  organic. body  j    that  the  pro- 
perty of  irritability  exifts,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  in  the  grains  of  ' 
pollen ;  and  that  alcohol  is  the  proper  fttmulus  by  which  ihis  irritabi-  ! 
lity  may  be  excited/'    The  plants  of  which  he  examined  the  fotlen^  ^ 
were  the  Corylus  A'&eHmut^  Erica  carmd^  Refeda  odorata^  Caiiusflagel*  \ 
^formis,  and  Carejg  acuta.     He  fuggefts,  as  fufcjeils  of  future  em^uiry  '■ 
— **  I.  In  what  part  of  vegetables,  the  pollen  is  to  be  found  ?     2.  In  ^ 
what  refpeds   the  poll^n^  fecretcd  on  the  anther,  differs  from  that  ] 

.  ■  .  which   ; 
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lich  is  contained  in  the  .root,  feed,  or  (ap  ?  3.  Whether  there 
any  portion  oi pollen  in  the  germ  or  embryo  of  the  feed  before  it  is 
pregnated?  4.  What  i$»  in  certain  circucnftances,  the  action  of 
I  liquor  from  the  neclarium,  upon  the  pollen?  5^  What  are  the 
rietiesof  the  different  fpecies  oi  pollen^  in  form  and  ftrudiure?" 
The  next  memoir,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Curtis,  com- 
uiicatcs  his  perfonal  obfcrvations  on  that  remarkable  and  moft  nu-> 
:rous  genus  of  Hemipterous  infe£b,  the  Aphis*  It  is  the  generic 
ara£ier  af  the  Apbisy  to  have  the  roftrum  or  probofcis  infleded, 
e  vagina  with  five  articulatioos  and  a  fingle  feta,  the  antennae  feca- 
ous  and  longer  than  the  thorax-,  four  ereA  wings  or  no  wings,  feet 
rmed  for  walkings  the  abdomen  generally  armed  with  two  horns.— > 
Imoft  every  remarkably  fpecies  of  plants  has  a  fpecies  of  Aphides'^t-- 
liar  to  itfelf.  In  Britain^we  have  46  well  known  fpecies  of  this 
aus.  The  £ngliih  name  for  the  Aphis  is,  commonly, .  The  Plant 
mfe.  The  young  ace  produced  from,  the  parent,  in  fummer  and 
tumn,  alive  and  naked,  but,  during  the  winter,  rather  in  ova.— « 
be  births  in  fummer,  are  all  females:  the  males  begin  to  be  brought 
rth  in  aotumn,  and  inftantly  after  birth,  propagate  their  kind.  The 
icrgy  oi  9.  iingle  impregnation  is  wonderfully  continued  without  re- 
iwat,  perhaps,  even  to  the  thirtieth  generation.  So  prolific  is  this 
fe£l,  that,  from  one  individual,  in  five  fucceflions  of  defcent,  the 
tal  number  of  the  progeny  is  not  kfs  than  five  thoufaad  nine  hun* 
ed  and  tovur  millions  nine  hundred  thoufand.  They  feed  entirely  on 
e  tendered. parts  of  vegetables;  fwarming  efpecially  on  the  under- 
Ics  of  the  leaves,  penetrating  to  the  very  heart  of  the  plant,  or  be- 
tting its  roots.  Some,  as  the  Aphis  Salicis^  even  faften  on  the  bark 
ligneous  plants.  Hops,  beans,  potatoes,  corn,  melons,  and  efpe* 
illy  rare  plants  in  ftavcs,  green  hciufes,  and  frames,  are  much  preyed 
ion  by  thefe  infcds,  often  to  ihc  entire,  or4o  a  great  partial,  dc« 
udion  of  the  crop  for  a  fcat'on.  That  which  is  called  blight  is  the 
rticular  decay  produced  on  plants  by  the  Aphides  feeding  on  their 
ft  tender  growth.  They  multiply  extraordinarily  in  mild  winters  : 
a  winter  of  unufual  feverity,  their  numbers  are  confiderably  dimi- 
Ihed.  The  Aphis  pierces  into  plants  with  its  roftrum  or  probofcis, 
id  imbibes,  for  its  own  nouriibment,  thofe  juices  on  which  the  life 
Ine  plant  depends.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  excrement  of  the 
)i^  is  Uuely  liquid  fugar.  It  ronftitutes  that  howty-dew  which  is 
im  found  on  Uighted  plants.  The  only  efiedhial  means  of  deftroy* 
^^Aphisy  is  by  the  Imoke  of  tobacco.  After  immerfion  in  watcr» 
\  for  a  cofijEKierable  time,  the  infed  eafily  revives  when  it  is  brought 
mto  fcdh  air.  lis  natural  enemies  are,  the  Coccinella  or  Lady- 
^  which  takes  no  other  food,  the  Ichneumon  Aphidum^  the  Mufca 
idivra^  tii^  Larva  of  the  Hrmerohius^  the  Earwig,- and  fome  of 
fmaller  foft-biltcd  birds.  Sometimes  th^  Aphides  are,  by  accident, 
from  any  thing  gregarious  in  their  nature  or  habits,  carried  in 
titudeii  togetbca-,  before  the  wind,  from  one  place  to  arK)ther.  •^ 
Scoawjon  grtcn  j^bis.  is  exceedingly  deftrudlive.  The  Aphis  Sa- 
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lids  is  the  largefl:  of  the  Englifli  fpecies.  Wafps,  and  feveralodic! 
flying  infefts,  grfeedily  devour  the  excrement  of  the  Aphis:  but,  «» 
rejei^ed  by  bees.  TheTe  are  the  chief  general  fa£ts  contained  Islb^ 
Curtis's  memoir. 

The  next  paper  confiftR  of  remarks,  by  Dr.  Smith,  on  the  vcja* 
ble  genera  of  Paderotay  fVutfenia^  and  Hemimeris.  Its  objcQ  is  % 
fbew,  that  the  denomination  of  Paderota  may  be  entirely  fpared ;  aal 
that  all  the  plants  which  have  been,  at  any  time,  enumerated  uoltf 
any  of  thofe  three  generic  nam^s,  may  be  properly  reduced  to  thflC 
fpecies  of  the  IVulfenia^  a  genus  of  the  Diandria  Mwogfrnay  andftr 
i^ccics  of  the  HemimeriSy  belooging  to  the  clafs  of  Didynamla  A^ 
Jfermia» 

In  the  fixih  of  thefe  p3pers,  Mr.  Salifbury,  from  a  perfed  fp» 
men,  gives,  in  the  Latin  language,  a  full  and  accurate  defcriptioofi 
the  beautiful  vegetable  fpecies,  ^olandra.  He  refers  ic  to  the  {tfH 
order  with  the  Crtfcentia  and  Brunsftlfia-y  and  explains  the  charaflfl 
by  which  it  is  diilinguiftied  from  the  Datura yZnd  from  all  the  f 
timne  Soianerr,  By  a  defcription  fo  minute  and  faithful  he  rcfliK 
feveral  miilakes  of  other  botanitls.  Itis  a  beautiful  plantoftbeorfi 
Monandria  Penta^ynia.  It  is  a  nutivc  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica, 
it  h^s  the  name  of  the  peach-coloured  trumpet- flower.  Itflowenil 
the  months  of  January  and  February  ;  and  its  fruit  is  ripe  in  Augrf 
It  is  paraficical  ;  climbing,  in  its  growth,  up  the  trunks  of  trees, 
the  rifts  of  rocks.  Mr.  Salifbury  complains  that  its  charaSersbMi 
been  fomewhat  mifreprefented  by  its  beft  former  defcriber  O.  S^n^ 
and  that  it  has  been,  wfth  much  too  hafty  dogmatifm,  confoatd 
with  the  Datura^  by  Lamarck. 

The  next  paper  is  a  letter  from  Sir  H.  C.  Engleiield,   dcfcrilw 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  certain  Arata  of  nodules  of  flint  iad 
pnfed  among  calcareous  Arata,  in  a  chalk-pit,  near  the  viil^e  of 
rifbrook,   in  the  Ifle  of  Wi^>lu.     The  calcareous  ftrata  arc  in  a 
tion  inclined  67^   to  the  horizon.     The  flinty  ftrata  make  eacb 
angle  of  45  degrees,  by  their  declination  from  the  plane  of  the 
reous.     I'he  feveral  nodules  in  the  different  ftrata  of  flints, 
their  forms  ^nd  thejuxtapofition  of  their  parts,  but  not  thecobeM 
Any  of  the  nodules  crumbles,  to  the  touch,  into  a  fine  filiceous |f 
der.     It  is  the  fame  with  almoft  Qvcry  nodule,    throughout  all  A 
flinty  ftrata  ;  except  that  fome  of  the  flints,  infteadx>f  being  in  art 
der,  are  bgrft  into  larger  fragments.     The  chalk  fuxrounding 
flints  is,  on  the  other  band,  uncommonly  folid.     Upon  thefe 
anccs,  S  r  H.  C.  Englcneld,  fuggefts,  that,  by  the  convulfioa 
produced  the  prcfent  channel  buween  the  Iflc  of  Wight  and  the 
of  Hampfliire,  the  ftrata  of  chalk  may  have  been  deprefled  from  % 
r'zo  ^tal  pofition   to  that  in  which  they  now  liej    that,  in  tlie  1 
event  of  tTicir  deprcfljon,  the  calcareous  ftrata  may  have  had  a  vi 
dency  to  Aide  on  one  another  ^  and  that,  by  this  motion  or  Antoi 
fo  enormous  a  weight,  the  flints  may  have  been,  in  an  inftant,  m 
vered.     This  Ingenious  conjecture  is  proposed  vritfa  great  modeflj* 
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Next  conies  an  eflay  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith,  on  the  arborcfcent  fpecics. 
[I  the  firft  fe£tion  of  the  genus  Saltx^  as  it  is  reprefented  in  his  Flora 
\ritannica.  Of  thefe  he  enumerates  and  fully  defcribes  ten  different 
^cics.  He  acknowledges^  that,  in  tracing  the  hiftory  of  thefe  fpc- 
ies,  more  fully  and  dlftindly  than  any  former  botanift,  he  has  been 
luch  affiftid  by  Profeflbr  HofiFraan's  Hijioria  Saiicumy  the  Herbarium. 
f  Mr.  Lightfoot,  and  by  communications  from  his  friends,  MeiTrs.* 
!rowe  and  Abbot. 

In  the  ninth  paper,  Mr,  Oawfon  Turner  defcribes  four  new  fpe- 
ks  of  Fucus ;  the  Fucus  rufcifoUus^  the  Pucus  crenulatus^  tjie  Fucus 
\dvelhjusy  and  the  Fucus  IViggh'ti,  The  two  firft,  ind  the  laft  of' 
heic  fpecies,  are  natives  of  the  beach  at  Yarmouth,  The  Fucus  cre^ 
uktus  is  found  on  the  coafis  of  Portugal,  and  on  the  {hore  at  Dover, 
Phtfe  four  fpecies,  though  pofle^ing  unqucftionable  fpecific  dlffer- 
nces»  were,  till  now,  reprefented  by  botanilts,  merely  as  varieties  of. 
ertain  old  fpecies. 

An  elaborate  Latin  defcription  of  the  Callicocca  Ipecacuanha^  by  Don 
^elix  Ayellar  Brotcro,  is  the  next  article.    .This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Jrazil,  where  it  is  called,  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants.  Ipecacuanha y^ 
iy' others  Poaio  do  Matto^  by  others,  and  by  the  Portuguefe,  Cipo. — ' 
I'hc  defcription  is  minute,  and  fcems  to  be  accurate. 

The  two  communications  immediately  fMbfequcnt  are  both  on  the 
^urcuUo  Trijolii  or  Clover- Weev'i,  and  were  written  by  Mr.  M^rl^- 
rtck,  Mr.  Marfliam,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Gottingen.  This  infedl 
ftalccs  its  firft  appearance,  as  a  Lavva^  between  the  calyces  of  the 
Trifotlum  pratenfe.  It  penetrates  the  feeds,  of^which  it  confumes 
nree  or  four,  in  its  growth  to  the  chryfalts  itate.  In  the  place  of  the 
aft  feed  eaten  by  \.h^  Larva ^  rcm'd'xnh  the  chry/alisy  till,  at  the  end  of 
i  few  days,  it  is  ready  to  come  iouU  the  perfect  infed  or  Imago. — 
Saving  affumcd  this  form,  it  takes  a  fhort  meal,  and  then  fceks  a 
Concealment  for  the  winter,  in  the  fmali  holes  of  fences,  or  in  the 
ferk  of  trees.  In  winter,  the  wren,  the  red-breaft,  the  nun,  and 
Hher  birds  of  the  titmoufc  kind,  prey  with  greaf  eagernefs  upon  thtfe 
fifcdh,  fo  that  few  of  them  furvive  till  fpring.  Thofe  which  efcape 
'ben  pair  ;  and  the  impregwated  females  depofit  their  eggs  on  the 
beads  of  clover.  This  little  infeft  is  incredib'y  prolifi^.  Ir  is  cxcecd- 
i'Jgly  deftrudVrve  to  clover  feeds,  A  field  whica  aHorded  to  Mr.  Mark- 
^^ck  70  lb,  of  feed  in  a  fcafon  in  which  there  were  in  it  few  or  none 
tf  thefe  clover- weevils,  w;is,  next  year,  infefted  with  them,  and  then 
prided  no  feed  at  all  that  could  be  put  to  ufe.  In  1798,  Mr.  Mark- 
jpckhad,  from  4|  acres  of  clover,  i6|  buliiels  of  feifd,  which  was* 
fold  for  41I.  17s.  6d:  In  igco,  the  lame  4J  acres,  being  filled  with 
y'ccvils,  produced  but  7I  buftiels  of  feed,  which  was  worth  only 
^81. 155,  The  lofs  on  the  crop  of  4  J  acres  was,  by  this  infeft,  23I. 
!^«  6*d.  in  one  year. 

.The  learned  Dr.  Curt  Sprcngel,  defcribes,  in  the  next  article,  two 
Ptiera  of  plants  which  he,  nov^r,  cultivates  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
wallc,    Xhi:  one,  the  Brciera  P^r/Jir^,  belongs  to  the  fourteenth' tlafs 
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^n  the  Linnaean  fyftem  :  the  other,  t^^  Muftelia Eupatoria^  t&vSasxs^ 
to  the  nineteenth  clafb.  ! 

The  fourteenth  efiay  Is,  by  Mr.  Winiam  Wood,  on  the  hinga  o^ 
Britifh  bivalve  Ihells.  Of  thefe;  it  enumerates. 33  fpecies,  undaixr 
different  genera  ;  minutely  defcribes  the  diverfities  in  the  hinges ;  iJm\ 
adds  feveral  ihterefting  particulars  in  the  economy  of  the  living  flid^  J 
filhes  to  which  they  refpeitively  belong.  i 

The  next  article,  is  a  catalogue  of  the  mfore  rare  plants  found  h 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dover,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Diilwyri.  It  is  copio«sJ 
and  corredis  miftakes  by  fome  former  botaniftb,  refpefling  the  loca^j 
of  certain  plants.  '  ' 

Ten  uncommon  fpecies  of  infefls,  natives  of  New  Holland,  arc^ 
in  the  fixtcenth  article,  elaborately  defcribcd  bv  Dr.  Schrcibers  of 
Vienna,  from  fpecimens  in  the  mu(eunfiV)f  M.  rrancillon. 

The  Manura  Superba,  a  beautiful  bird  of  New  South  Wales,  rt^ 
markable,  efpecially  in  the  male  fcx^  for  a  long  (hewy  tail  of  fixteet 
feathers,  is  next  defcribcd  by  Major  General  Davies,  from  fpeciqics; 
in  his  own  pofTeflion. 

Dr.  Jofeph  Correa  de  Serra  gives  a  good  defcrlption  of  fhc  ptrjas" 
ihesy  a  new  genus  of  plants  from  New  Holland,  which  belongs  t» 
the  order  Mcnandria  Hexagynia^  and  is  next  akin  to  the  Aga^e, 

The  nineteenth  article  is  an  elaborate  treatife,  by  Mr.  P.  Huber, 
ofLaufanne,  on  the  Huipble-Bte,  X\\t  Bomhinairix  oi  lAnuxxx^  the 
5^«r^/^«  of  the  French.  Of  thcfe,  34  fpecies  had  been  imperfefi?f 
diftinguiihed  and  Gfi'cribed  by  former  naturalifts.  Mr.  Kirby,  in  hii 
excellent  Mon^grafhia  Apum  AngUa^  makes  us  acquainted  mth  many 
more.  Mr.  liuber  here  enumerates  and  particularly  defcribe$  only 
eight  fpecies  ;  ititendi^ng  not  to  give  a  fyficma;iL  catalogue,  but  only 
to  Ihew,  4iow  the  defcripticns  of  rhefe  animals  ought  to  be  framed.— 
He  diflinguifhes,  in  each  fpecies,  a  male,  a  female,  and  a  working 
bee,  without  fexual  organs.  He  obferves,  that  the  colours  of  tfee 
humble-bee,  and  its  hairs,  are  fubjecSl'  to  changes  by  age,  which  havt 
betrayed  natural iftsr  into  miftakes  refpecling  the  numbers,  of  the  fpe- 
cies. He  proceeds,  next,  to  the  moft  important  part  of  his  treatife^ 
and/elates,  in  detail,  what  he  has  obferved  to  be  the  economy  of  the 
Humble- Bee. 

Thefe  infed^  fix  their  habitatioils  at  th&  depth  of  one  or  two  feet 
iinder  ground.  To  thefe  they  enter  by  a  paffage  which  is,  ^in  feme 
inftanccs^  pretty  long  and  winding.  The  abode  is  a  vaulted  cavity, 
of  which  the  v^^idth  exceeds  the  height.  Its  floor  is  fpread  with  leaves; 
and  the  wax- work  is  neatly  dcpofited  upon  leaves.  Sometimes,  the 
ifcm'ales  are  found  in  fituations  nearer  the  furface.;  but  their  abode  ;n  , 
fuch  places  feems  to  be  by  accident  nor  natural.  They  lay  thezreggj 
in  waxen  cells.  A  fmall  worm  or  larya  is  produced  from  each  egg, 
fpins  a  (mall  ball  offilk,  is  transformed  to  a  nympha,  and,  in  due 
Jime,  ftarts  up  an  bumblebee,  and  joins  the  reft. 

TJie  nympha;  are  for  fome  time  dormant,  involved  each  within  its 
ball  of  ft Jk,  and  lying  altogether  in  coileftions  of  thefe  balls,  piled 
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««^e  t>ver  »nother,  and  covered,  at  the  top,  with  wax.  In, the  niontbs 
pf  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  the  young  females  awake  from  the 
torpid  nympha  ftate.  Each  female  becomes  the  founder  of  a  new  co- 
lony,  and  the  family  which  live  with  her  are  all  her  offspring.  ,     - 

In  the  hives  of  thefc  bees  are  found  three  ciiatters-^pollen,  honey, 
and  wax.  Mr,  Hubcr  found,  by  a  ferics  of  pl^afing  experiments  ; 
that  the  pollen  ferves  as  food  to  the  bees,  but  not  as  a  material  for 
the  compodtioR  of  wax  }  that  the  wax  is  formed  from  the  faccharine 
part  of  the  honey  jwhich  the  bees  ufe  for  food  ;  that  it  ifllies  out  be** 
tween  the  fcaly  annuli  of  their  bodies,  immediately  affer  they  take  . 
ti^e  honey  ;  that  they  then  fcrape  it  away  with  their  feet,  and  after* 
wards  ufe  it  in  the  ftrudure  of  cells  to  contain  honey,  and  to  receive 
^^  ^Z&  of  ^^6  female ;  that  the  female  ^urnilhes  more  wax  than  the 
neutral  working  bee 9  and  that  the  male  bee  makes^^  alfo,  a  propor- 
tion of  wax. 

In  the  month  of  Jane,  the  hive  is  fotind  to  .contain  only  the  im- 
pregnated female,  the  working  bees  which  fhe  has  already  produced^ 
and  fpme  fiores  which  they  have  collected.  With  the  afliftance  of 
the  others,  fhe  jnakes  cells  of  wax,  for  the  reception  of  new  eggs.— 
She  puts,  in  each  cell,  a  layer  of  poljen,  to  nouriih  the  larva  when  it 
ihall.come  to  life.     Then,  fhe  drops  her  eggs. 

The  depoficion  of  the  eggs  is,  to  the  female,  a  tafk  of  no  fmall 
^arc  and  fatigue.     She  proportions  the  cell,  fo  that  its  orifice  may  re^ 
•ceive  exaSly  the  extremity  of  her  body^     She  then  fixes  her  fling  in 
the  wax  within  the  ceil ;    and^  with  confiderable  ^ffiort,  drops  feven 
eggs,  and  then  retires  after  clofing  up  the  cell.     .  ^' 
,   WithiQ  four  or  five  days  a  white  larva  or  worm  comes  out  "of  the 
•egg.     It  feeds,  for  a  time,  on  the  pollen* depofited  in  the  cell.     When 
that  begins  to  fail  1  the  working-bees  attend  to  the  wan(s  of  the  lar^* 
^se,  and  fupply  them  from  their  own  mouths,  with  a  mixture  of  pol- 
len and  honey/    The  larvae  grow  in  fize,  as  they  advance  to  the  ftate 
pf  nymphae.     Their  cells  become  too  fmall,  and.are  burft  by  thejr 
increafing  bulk.     The  working  bees  then  find  it  neceffary  to  fill   up 
^he  rents  with  new.  wax.    Thus  are  the  wh^le  cells  enlarged,  in  a  due 
pro[jort!on  to  the  growth  of  their  inhabitarfts.     They  begin  their  paf- 
(age  into  the  nympha  ftate,  by  fpinntnei-^likll  for  itfelf,  a  cover  of. 
iine  white  filk.^    The  working-bees  tak^'Aray  the  wax  of  the  cells, 
and  put  it  to  other  ufes.     The  nympha,  after  remaining  foi-  a  certain 
time,  torpid  within  its  ball  of  filk;  acquires  the  organisation  of  a  pep- 
fed  humble-bee,  tears  an  outlet  for  itfelf  .through  the  filk,  andjQiet 
abroad,  in  fearch  of  food. 

The  deferted  balls  of  .filk  are  afterwards  repaired  by  the  working-* 
bees,  altered  fomewhat  in  form,  and  u fed  as  pots  to  hold  the  honey  and 
pollen  which  they  lay  up  for  future  food.  The  males  and  workers 
•ufually  perifh  when  the  cold  months  come  in.  The  young  females 
prepare  tbemfelves  a.  new  recefs,  communicating  with  that  of  the 
ydiQk  hive,  and  there  pafs  their  time  in  a  torpid  ftate^  till  they  are  - 
D  d  4  awakened 
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awakened  to  new  aftivity,  by  the  genial  heat  of  fpiing.     EacTi  of  tWe 
females  then  becoiries  the  parent  of  a  new  hivfc,  and  after  (he  has 
finilhed  her  whole  duties  as  a  mother  and  the  founder  of  a  coIoot, 
dies,  whcQ  fhe  is  about  one  year  old.     The  impregnation  of  the  fe- 
males takes  place  when  they  and  the  males  have  but  juft  artfen  out  d 
the  torpid  nympha  ftate.     It  is  not  till  after  a  fecond  period  of  fiecp, 
that  they  are  ready  to  bring  forth  with  full  prolific  powers.     Such  arc 
the  principal   fafts  which  Mr.  Hubcr  learned  from  a  long   feries  d 
obfervations,  made  upon  hum\)le-bces  working  under  bell-glafies,  and 
from  an  examination  of  their  abodes  under  ground. 

The  next  paper  is  by  Dr.  Smith.  It  names  and  defcribes  four 
New  Holland  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  the  Afjrti ; 
the  Leptofpermum  Grandi folium^  the  Leptofpermum  Imbricatum^  the 
Melaleuca  Squarrofdy  and  the  Eucalyptus  Afarginata, 

A  fecond  letter  from  Sir  H.  C.  Englcfield,  relates  fever  a!  fads  con- 
cerning the  layers  of  nodules  of  flint,  mixed  with  the  calcareous  ftrata 
in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  which  correfpond  with  thofe  .mentioned  rn  his 
former  communication,  and  confirm  the  theory  which  he  then  fug- 
gefted.  ■ 

Tho?T!as  Flufly  Forftcr,  Efq,  gives;  in  the  twenty- fecond  paper,  a 
grod  dcfcripticm  of  the  Viola  Concohr^  a  new  fpecies,  a  native  of  North 
America.     It'  is  culcivattd  in  the  garden  at  Kew. 

The  Cycas  Rcvoluta^  a  plant,  a  native  of  Japan,  Jbore  fruit  for  the 
fiift  time  in  England,  in  the  year  1799,  m  the  garden  of  the  Honour- 
able  and  Right  Reverend  the  Bithop  of  Winchefter,  at  Famham 
Caftle  in  Surrey.  Dr.*  Smith  and  Mr.  Sowerby  went,  at  his  Lord- 
fhip's  rcqueft,  to  examine  tl*  fruit.  It  is  here  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Smirh. 

'I'ne  hft  paper  is  an  elaborate  defcriptive'enumeration  of  the  fpectcs 
of  llu*  Erlca^  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Salifbury. — By  one  of  the  few  notices, 
introduced  as  extracts  from  the  minute-book,  we  learn,  that  the  late 
Dr.  Pulteney  bequeathed  his  mufeum  of  natural  hiftory,  with  200I. 
ftock  3  per  cent,  confol.  to  this  inftitution. 

We  fhall  only  add,  and  we  cannot  beftow  on  fucb  a  colfeffion 
higher  praife,  that  ther^^not  one  among  thefe  papers,  which  does 
not  communicate  fomev^^^fore  unknown,  or,  at  leaft,  unrecorded, 
to  enlarge  the"  fciencc  of  Nataral  Hiftory.  - 

Introdu,^l$n  to  four  new  Maps^  or  the  four  garters  of  the  Worlds  in 
their  true  Proportion  and  Pofition  \  dedicated  by  Permijfion  t9  tbe 
Rght  Hon.  Sir  J ofeph  Batiks,  Bart.  K.  B.  one  of  his  Majeft/s 
Mojl  Honourable  Vrivy  Council,  Preftdent  of  the  Royal  Swety^  t^c. 
i^c.  l5c.  By  Charles  Grant,  Vifcount  de  Vaux,  Author  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Mauritius,  &c.     Tabart.     i8o2, 

THE  name  of  the  Vifcount  de  Vaux  is  already  very  favourably 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Agtijacobin  :  we  had  occafion  two 
years  ago  to  exprefs  our  approbation  bf  bis  hiftory  of  the  iVlauritius; 

and 
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and  befides  our  fatisfa'£lion  with  hi«  literary  produdion,  he  is  entitled 
to  our  good  wtfhes  as  a  confcientious  and  loyal  emigrant^  who  prefers 
earning  a  fubfiftence  by  his  labours  in  a  foreign  land,  to  the  recovery 
of  his  eftate,  by  meanly  truckling  to  the  horcid  domination  which  now 
overwhelms  his  native  country. 

.  The  objeQof  the  work  which  he  now  introduces  to  the  public,  is 
to  make  fuch  a  ghange  in  the  prefent  geographical  arrangements,  as 
to  conftitute  an  exa(Sk  divifion  of  the  world.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ex-* 
ifting  oifti-ibution  is  geometrically  inc6rre£l:,  and,  in  regard  to  mea*- 
furement,  very  open  to  improvement*  What  has  been  called  the' 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  received  their  names  in  a  much  earlier 
ftage  of  difcovery ;.  and  lands  that  have  been  recently  found  out,  cah- 
not  with  geometrical  propriety  be  referred  to  any  of  the  prefent  divi- 
fions^  In  confidering  this  introdudtion  we Oiall  firft  give  the  fubftance  , 
of  the  author's  own  ideas  and  arguments,  and  afterwards  conclude 
with  fome  remarks. 

According  to  his  projedled  change,  he  thinks  the  divifion  of  the 
globe,  firft,  will  be  better  proportioned,  and  more  equal.  Secondly, 
it  wiil  follow  the  chronological  order  of  gradual  population  apd  dif- 
covery, and  be  more  conformable  to  hiftory.  Thirdly,  it  will  be  in 
%■  prercrable  geographical  order.  New  Holland,  and  the  many  other 
recent  difcoveries,  conilitute  a  portion  of  the  world,  which  our  au- 
thor thinks  fhould  have  a  name,  and  a  proper  defignation  on  the  fur- 
face  of  t<ie  globe,  as  it  belong'S  not  to  any  of  the  former  divifions, 
as  it  is  more  cxtenfive  than  Europe,  and  it  comprifes  really  a  full 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Shall  it,  together  with  its  furrounding  leas,  be 
called  i\\e  ffth  quart ir  oi  the  globe  ?  This  would  be  ridiculous.  It 
would  be  no  lefs  fo  to  increafc,  at  fuch  a  degree^  the  difproportion,  al- 
ready (sftabhihed,  by  adding  all  thefe  new  difcoveries  to  one  of  the 
ancient  quarters  of  the  worlds  with  which  it  has  neither  local  nor  hif- 
torical  connection.  Our  authoi  proceeds  to  make  fome  remarks  on 
the  ancient  divifions  and  names,  and  (hews  that  the  former  arofe  from 
a  very  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  names  were.ia  - 
a  great  degree  accidental  and  arbitrary.  To  accommodate  the  diftri- 
bution  of  the  world  to  meafuremcnt,  chronology,  hiftory,  and  phy- 
itcal  geography,  he  propofes  his  nev^  divifion,  and  has  to  fuit  that 
propofition  conftruded  four  maps.  The  following  arc  the  outlines  of 
his  fchemc. 

Firft,  fince,  according  to  the  book  of  Genefis,  themoft  ancient  of 

-hi(l:ories,  the  firft  man  appeared  in  Afia^  that  divifion  of  the  world 

is  certainly  to  he  coufidercd  as  the yfr/?  quarter.     Second,  as  to  the 

*  fecond,  RuTope\  although  Africa  diiputes  antiquity  with  it,  becaufe 

the  north  of  the  latter,  Egfpt  and  Carthage^  has  equal  pretenfions  in 

that  rcfpcdl  with  Greece^  and   the  countries  of  the  C^elts  and  «?ry- 

ihian  ^  yet  the  pretenfions  of  Africa  muft  yield  when  civilization  is 

,  taken'  into  the  queftion  5  then  Europe  and  Africa^  together,  ftiould 

form  the  fecond  quarter  of  the  world.     Third,  America  is,  without 

doubr,  the  third  quarter.     Fourth,  and  the  great  difcoveries  in  the 

So^th. 
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South  Sea,  the  fourth.  In  reprefenting  the  four  'quartefs  of  dr 
world  our  autbor  informs  us^  that  he  has  executed  his  pian  on  various 
prijiciples  and  fcaies,  ^^  Firft,  he  fays,  I  have  drawn  the  large  maps 
oa  a  fcale  of  three  feet  diameter,  in  four  hemifpheres,  as  thofe  which 
accompany  this  introduftion}  containing  confequently  i8o  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude*  This  projedlion  has  an  advantage  that 
former  maps  do  not  po/Tef?^,  in  Slewing  round  each  quarter  Ibme  part 
of  the  three  others,  which  are  repeated  on  purpofe,'  to  rcprefcnt  their 
r&ipeclive  fituaeions^  but  the  three  relative  ones  in  each  map  are 
fliaded,  in  order  to  demonftrate  that  they  are  only  there  as  accefiaries 
to  the  principal  one."  The  fecond  is  cylindrical,  the  third  qua* 
drangular,  the  fourth  fphericai,  and  the  fifth  on  a  column.  To  thefe 
maps  is  added  a  fixth,  on  a  feale  of  fix  inches  diameter,  four  of 
which  reprefenting  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
projected  divifion,  are  inferted  in  the  tntradu<Ebon  before  us. 

The  project  of  the  Vifcount  de  Vaux  certainly,  merits  the  praiic 
of  fcientific  acutenefs,  and  alio  of  ingenuity ;  and  it  were  much'  to 
ht  wiOied  that  the  adoption  of  fuch  alterations  were  pradicable,  cor- 
fiftently  with  thofe  aflbciations  and  names  which  cuflom  bas  ItMig 
ftndltoned,  and  whicii  perhaps,  inaccurate  as  they  are,  may  fuffi- 
ciently  foit  tnoral  and  political  convenience*  To  unite  geometrical 
accuracy  with  the  other  purpofes  for  which  mankind  attend  to  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  world,  and  the  rcfpaaive  names>  is  a  very  meritorious 
end,  and  the  means  perhaps  as  well  fuited  as  any  that  couid  be  de- 
vifed.  Eut  it  unforiunateiy  happens  that  men  have  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  ?  fyfiem  to  whicii  they  have  been  accuftomed,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  have  bi^cn  accuftomed  to' it.  We  are  fo  much  ufed  to  the 
^ivificns  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  that  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  fcientific  improvement  to  eradicate  the  dScHs  of  habit.  It 
alfo  unfortunately  happens  that  a  great  number  of  thofe  who  attend 
to  geography,  ftudy  it  chiefly  for  commercial  and  political  reafons, 
with  too  little  coniideration  of  fcience.  The  prefcnt  arrangemenc 
fuch  may  conceive  enable  them  to  find  the  way  to  the  places  with 
which  they  wifli  an  intercourfe  of  either  mcrchandiee  or  negotiation^ 
anil,  not  enlarging  their  views  to  geological  philofophy^  that  is  all 
they  defire ;  but  as  there  are  men  of  wider  vicjws,  we  truft  the  en- 
couragement which  fuch.may  afFord  the  work,  will  prove  adequate  ta 
the  ability  iind  exertions  of  the  author. 

Subjoined  to  this  IntroduSion  wSl  defcription  of  the  new  Urano^ 
^^raphia,  a  production  of  the  fame  author,  which  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  for  communicating  the  knowledge  of  the  beavenly  bodies. 
ToWiirds  the  clofe  of  this  pamphlet  there  is  a  biograp.*  ical  memoir  of 
the  Vifcount  de  Vaux,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  original  let- 
ters that  pafTed  between  him  and  various  correfpondents  of  high  rank 
Mid  diftiiidlioD.  The  fubfcribers  to  bis  maps  are  chiefly  perfons'of 
the  (iril  eminence,  and  we  iruft  that  the  contributors  will  be  nh- 
cfitrousas  well  as  fclc6^.  From  propofals  inferted  at  the  end  of  the 
Trrefeat  woik,  we  find  that  the  Vifcounteis  de  Vaux^  (an  Eiiglifh 

lady,) 


l^Asfy)  and  the  Marq^ifc  de  Ldmeri^,  are  opening  a.boarding  (chool 
/pr  young  ladies,  on  a  plan  of  private  educacipn.  VV«  honour  fach 
induflry,  the  neceifity  of  which  is  incurred  by  adoereace  to  the  beft 
principles^  aod  we  believe  every  Anti-jacobin  reader  will  regard  tbof« 
two  noble  ladies^  occupied  in  inftru&iug  you^h,  as  much  more  ho- 
nourably employed  than  if  they  were  bowing  at  the  (brine  (si  upftarC 
greatnefs,  and  rendering  homage  to  the  widow  of  a  money  broker, 
the  caft  off  proftitute  of  a  rcfficidc  diredtpr^  and  ifee  received  vyife  9f 
fhe  Corficap  ufurper. 

'  POLITICS.  . 

The  CorresJionJencf  hetween    His   M^jbsty,  M4:  PRiNca    OP   Walfs,  tJie 
'Duke   of  York,  and  Mr.  Addington,  m  ifte  Offer  of  Military  Service^ 
made  by  his  Royal  Highnes^  the  PaivcB    OF   WAt-BS.     Svo.     Pf.  32.  ' 
Miller.     Ib0:3.  ,  "        . 

DURING  the  whole  courfe  of  our  critical  labours,  we  ha^'C  nex^er  had 
any  publication  fubiuiUed  to  our  judgment,  on  wbicii  we  have  found 
lefs  fcope  for  its  eyercife,  or  greater  difficulties,  in  the  formation  and  de- 
livery of  our  ("ontiments^  than  on  the  fmall  collcdion  of  letters  now  belorc 
ijs.  It  would  be  the  height  of  prefumption  in  us  to  decide  hei\veev\  father 
9X\A  son,  that  father  ont  /iresent,  that  fon  deftined  to  ^^  our  future,  Sove- 
REiGcr.  Our  fen fe  of  loyalty,  tlie  duty  of  alk^ance,  the  refped  which 
We  ovve  to  every  branch  of  the  illuftnous  family  on  the  throne  4  a  refpect 
which  we  never  fljali  violate,  even  in  appearance,  unlefs  the  (uperior  du- 
ties which  religion  and  morals  impofe,  Ihould  require  it ;  all  combine  to 
deter  us  from  examining  this  correfpondcnce  with  a  critical  eye.  Thus 
much,  howeyer,  without  a  violation  of  any  duty,  without  even  the  fmal- 
Jelt  breach  of  propriety,  we  may  be  allowed  to  lay,  that  whatever  his  Ma:- 
je(lv*s  reafons  might  be,  for  refu(ing  to  comply  with  tins  requeft  of  tb« 
Prince,  they  were  no^doubt  fubftantial  and  ^^ood,  for  clofe  obfervation  and 
long  experience  have  convinced  us  that  our  Sovereign  is,  morally  fpeaking^ 
as  little  difpofed  to  do  any  wrong,  aj^,  conflitutionally  fpeaking,  he  is  in-^ 
capable  of  doing  any  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ctjrlain  that  the 
Prince  is  placed  in  a  very  aukward  fituation ;  and  that  the  truly  patriotic 
fpirit  which  pervades  his  letters,  and  the  jult  fenfe  which  he  exprefTes  of 
the  duty  of  Princes,  in  thefe  revolutionary  times,  are  entitled  to  the  praiie  and 
gratUude  of  that  country,  over  which  he  is  defigned,  by  Providence,  to  reign. 


The  Parallel  hetiveen  England  and  Carthage,  and  between  France  and  Rom^,  ex* 
amined.     By  a  Citizen  of  Dublin.     8vo.'     Pp.48/    Is.  6d.     Murrav. 

WITH  gfjsat  eloquence  and  ability.  In  aHyle  at  once  chafie  and  ani- 
lftated»  and  in  a  clofe  and  connected  chain  of  reaibning  aud  of  facl^  the 
author  proves  this  prefumptuous  parallel  of  our  vain  boaP.ing  foes,  to  be  a 
Jiamllel  unjiarallelled,  or,  rather,  po  parallel  at  all !  .  With  a  maflerly  hand, 
he  exhibits  a  brief  but  fatisfadory  view  of  the  caufes  which  infltienocd  the 
dpwnfall  of  Carthage,  and  clearly  proves  that  no  fuch  pautes  ^xift  in  i\\t% 
ipo^ntry.    He  alfo  Ihews  the  trutj^  of  ^{mt  vye  b^e  often  alierled,>  ihat 

modern 
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moflcm  France,  while  die  apes  all  the  vices  of  ancient  Rome,  isapcrCrS 
iirartgcr  to  her  virtues.  In  her  vices,  then,  alone,  and  in  her  conduct  to 
Gre^t  Britain,  and  to  other  ilates,  is  the  refemblance  between  the  two  rc- 
{  h  ics  lo  be  traced.  This  writer's  arguments  would  Aiflfer  by  abridgment* 
ana  therefore  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  it  felt,  which  will  am- 
ply XL'paiy  the  trouble  of  perufal.  One  fliort  palTage  we  (hall  extrad. 
**  Since  the  period  of  her  revolution,  (he,  (France)  has  advanced  in  the 
march  of  treachery  with  accelerated  motion.  By  one  fingle  decree  of  the 
^National  Alfcmbly,  (lie  broke  down  all  thofe  ties  by  wliich  (he  was  allied 
to  the  nations  of  Europe.  She  promifed  to  the  difaffeded  in  every  coun- 
try, whether  they  were  rational  or  unwife,  the  a(fiftence  of  France  againfi 
thofe  governments  to  which  (he  was  then  allied  by  treaty."  One  oblen-^^ 
lion  0!ily  we  (hall  olfer  on  this  fubjed.  That  clecrec  was  recognized,  as 
a  law  of  the  republic,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  (o  this  moment  re» 
inains  unrepealed  ! ! ! 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  State  vf  Parties,  f^c.     By  a  Near  Obfervef.     Eig^ 
Edition,     8vo.     Milliken,  Dublin.     Ib03. 

THE  pains  which  have  been  taken  by  his  Majefly's  minifters  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  this  /^</v7(/V/rtf/ pamphlet,  have  already  carried  it  through 
eight  editions  in  the  clitTfrent  parts  of  the  united  empire.  Of  its  merits, 
or  rather,  demerits,  wc  have  fully  declared  our  opinion,  fubftantiated  by 
folidproofs  J  and  thou;^h  we  have'accufed  the  writer  of  'tvilful  nnd  deliberate 
falskood,  he  has  not  Mt3  the  courage  to  notice  oar  charge,  nor  the  bone  fry 
tocorred  his  (latcment.  Such  condud  niuft  e(reclually  blaft  his  charadcr, 
ifts  a  writer,  in  the  eflimation  of  ^every  honeft  and  honourable  man.  And 
how  any  pcrfon,  having  any  regard  for  religious  or  moral  principle, 
can  reconcile  to  his  own  confcience  his  efforts  to  diffeminate  falskoed 
in  any  (hape,  and  for  any  purpofe,  we  coiifefs  ourfelves  wholly  at  a 
lofs  to  imagine  !  To  the  piefent  Iriih  edition  is  prefixed  a  Preface,  which 
contains  a  Itrong  mixture  of  truth  and  mifreprefentation.  Its  object  is  lo 
juflity  Mr,  Marsden  at  the  ex  pence  of  Qcneral  Fox,  in^efpe61  of  the  infur-. 
redlion  in  July  latl ;  and  if  the  fads  here  ftated  be  correct,  (and  they  agree 
with  our  own  private  information  on  the  fubject,)  that  juUification  is  com- 
plete. The  author  ad'erts  that  there  was  a  fulficicnt  i'ojve  in  Dublin  either 
lo  prevent  or  to  quell  in  an  inftant  that  infurrection,  if  il  had  been  called 
out; — but  it  was  not  called  out.  Refpecting  the  uftccm/i/iotjai  promife  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  friends,  to  fupport  Mr.  Addington,  the  writer  of  the  Preface 
adopts  the  falfhood  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet ;  and  though  he  offer  forae  . 
j\)(i  remarks  on  the  feceflion  of  (he  late  miniilers,  his  abuie  of  them  is  alike 
illiberal  and  unjulh 

FitZrAlhiorLS  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  IViUiam  Pitt,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Addingtony  on  the  Subject  of  the  Afini/ierial  Pamphlet,  entitled^  Cursory  Re- 
marks  on  the  State  or  Parties,  by  a  Near  Observer,  first  published  in  tlie  True   * 
Briton,  and  nono  re-/iithlished,  revised,  and  corrected,   'svith  the   Addition  cf- 
Notes,  ^c.     8vo.  pp.  1'28.     Miller.      1803. 

•'  LE  jour  d'un  nouveau  rcgne  est  Ic  jour  des  ingrats,'*  is  the  very  ap- 
propriate motto  of  thele  letters,  which,  we  concur  with  the  editor  in 
thinking,  as  he  exprelJes  himfelf,  in  his  well  written  advert  isrmenf,  it  is  "an 
ad  of  jufiice  to  tlic  writer  to  re/cue  from  the  common  fate  of  newfpapcr' 

lucubrations,'* 
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lucubraiions."  With  tl>e  fenCiments  of  that  adveniimftit  we  mod  heartily 
agree  ;  the  prai(e  of  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  mere  tribute  of  jullice;  and  the  ietben» 
tbemfclves  contain  a  feries  of  weil-di^efied  facis  and  incontrovertible  ar- 
^umeDtSj  utterly  deilru6tive  of  tlieAiiniy  ibphiftry,  and  contemptible  reafon- 
jng  of  the  Near  Observer,  Tbd  notes  too,  contain  many  pertinent  and  judi-i 
clous  obfervations.  Thofe  relating  to  Mr.  Tiern  ey,  that  consistent  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  transferred  from  the  chairs  of  the  Patriotic  Societies  for 
radical  reform  in  the  borough  of  South  war  kji  to  the  head  of  tw9  corps  of  loyal , 
volunteers,  and  to  the  office  of  Treasutcr  of  his  M(tjn!)*s  Navy,  and  to  the 
^hig  eleve  of  the  virtuous  Ij>rd  LafisJovjne,  the  ^«/j^/'/*w^and  disinterested 
feaman,  who  has  been  removed  from  the  qtiartef-dock  tcJ  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  are  particularly  worthy  ofattention.  The  note  to  page  184  we 
Ihall  tranfcribe. 

"  The  *  Cursory  Remark/  were  not  only  circulated  by  the  treafury  at  home, 
but  feveral  copies  were  ^Ifo  tranfmitted  by  couriers  to  our  foreign  rainifter* 
skbrdad.  When  Mr.  Addington  was  told  that  this  publication  hadgivea 
offence,  he  obfer\'e*d,  (liaking  his  head,  and  putting  on  his  mod  folemn  coun« 
tenance,  that  he  thought  it  contained  many  things  highly  imjiro/ier*^  ho 
added,  good  man !  that  he  had  no  idea  who  the  author  was.  He  might' 
have  been  inarmed,  by  inquiring  at  the  treafury,  thai  the  author  had  been 
in  his  pay  ever  fince  he  had  held  the  office  of  Firft  Minifter,  and  that  he 
had  thought  the  mo  ft  acceptable  fervice  he  could  render  his  employers,  in 
return  for  his  wages,  was  that  of  pouring  forth  daily  abufe  upon  Mr.  Pitt« 
which  he  regularly  did  in  the  morning  newfpaper  mod  devoted  to  Ma. 
Addjington!!!" 

If  this  be  true,^how  hanpens  it,  that  any  roan  receives  a  falary  from  the 
Ireafury,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  iiril  Lord  of  the  Treafufy }  Such  a 
thing,  we  confidently  alTert^  never  did  or  could  happen  under  tne  admini- 
Aration  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Substance  rf  a  Speech  delivered  hy  Lord  Fiscount  Castlereagh,  in  a  Committee  tfihe 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  Arny  Estimates,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  December 
1803.     8vo.     Pp.  22.     Is.  6.    Ginger.     1803. 

THE  only  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  this  fpeech,  is  his  Lorddiip's  ftate- 
ment  of  the  prefent  military  force  of  the  country,  which,  if  it  be  corre^,  is 
a  very  fatisfectory  ftatement  indeed.  The  grols  force  of  the  united  king- 
dom Is  ftated  to  amount  to  700,000  men;  regulars  and  militia  180,600; 
volunteers  410,000;  fea  fencibles  25,000;  and  other  troops  not  fpecified 
85,000.  Of  thefe,  495,000  are  provided  with  arms ;  and  80,000  pikes 
have  been  diftributed  among  the  remainder.  With  fuch  a  force  as  this, 
we  have  very  little  indeed  to  dread  from  any  attacks  of  the  enemy,  if  we  b« 
but  true  to  ourlelves. 

POETRY. 

The  Voyage  Home  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  rsjith  other  Poems  relating  t9  ike 
Cape,,  and  Notes.  By  H.  W.  Tytler,  M.  D.  4to.  Pp.  1^.^  5s. 
Halchard,  London  ;  Bell  and  Bradefute,  Edinburgh,     1803.  . 

THESE  poems  afpire  to  no  higher  praife  than  what  belongs  to  fmootb- 
ncfs  of  verlification,  and  accuracy  of  defcription.     In  eafy  verfe  the 
l»rd  defcribes  the  event*  of  hi«  vovage,  and  the  objects  which  attracted  his 

notice. 
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notice.  The  fraaller  poems  con fi ft  of  foitie  elcgjac  flanzas,  to  the  meffiloty 
of  a  very  yoong  lady,  which  have  no  parli^utar  merit;  an  ejii^reun  of  fixteen 
Ikies,  without  xifimnt,  which  might  a»  weH  be  called  an  ode,  or  any  thing 
elfe ;  and  ivf^wiy  txt^m/iore  verfes,  on  teaving  Stoke.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  one  of  the  moil  benevolent  charaders  in  the  united  kingdom,  John  Penn, 
Efq. 

Varratht  Poems,     By  J.  Difraeli.     4to.     Pp.56.     Murray.     1803. 

THE  firfl  of  thefe  f)oems,  which  feems  to  be  intended  as  a  poetical  pre- 
iace,  is  entitled  "  Jn  OJei  the  Poet  to  his  Favwrite  Cihic;'*  which  ode,  not 
having  thojcapacity  to  under(land>  we  (hall  not  have  the  prefumption  to 
criticile.  The  poems  are  three  in  numoer :  *•  The  Carder  and  the  Carrier/' 
**  Cominge;"  and,  "  A  Tale  addrelTed  to  a  Sybarite.'*  The  two  firft  of 
thefe  have  great  merit,  but  the  fecond  is  the  beih  The  ftory  of  tlie  finl  i« 
(imply  this :  A  young  carrier  falls  in  love  with  a  young  carder,  who  returDS 
his  pifljou;  an  aiiignation  is  made  in  the  retired  part  of  a  public  garden, 
(the  fcene  is  in  Florence,)  where  the  lovers  accordingly  ineet ;  the  )outli 
admiring  tlie  beautiful  teeth  of  his  milirefs, 

while  his  fpadcling  eyes  wild  fancy  warms, 

Aflvs,  What  fine  art  that  ivory  beauty  forms  ? 

**  She  faid,  (while  modeity  her  cheek  fuffufed,) 
For  fimnle  charms,  may  (Imple  arts  be  ufed ; 
Cares  for  her  teeth  a  maiden's  thoughts  engage ; 
Kach  morn  I  prels  them  with  a  leaf  of  fage. 

•*  Befide  the  laughing  boy,  a  fage-plant  grew,  ' 

That  in  luxuriant  grovvth  its  foliage  threw  ;  * 

He  tried  the  verdant  leaf  with  art  to  lirain  ; 
The  verdant  leaf  but  yields  a  darker  ftain. 
She  caught  the  leaves,  and  with  a  geflure  bland» 
Played  o'er  his  teeth  her  foft  and  fportive  hand.*' 

But  this  fage-leaf  proved  to  be  a  plant  pregnant  with  fuch  fubtle  poifon, 
as  to  occalion  almofl  inftant  death.  The  youth  expired  in  !he  arms  of  his 
Bjirtit^rs,  whofe  fhrieks  drew  the  compai^'  from  the  other  parts  of  the  gar- 
den to  the  fpot  where  (lie  was ;  (he  was  accul«d  of  having  killed  the  youtfi 
herfelf;  but,  regardlefs  of  the,  charge,  and  intent  only  on  the  fatal  objecl  be- 
fore her,  fbe  eagerly  feized  fomc  leaves  of  the  fame  plant,  which  (he  ate, 
and,  applying  her  lips  to  thofe  of  her^ead  lover,  expired.  The  ftory  is 
well  toKi>  and,  in  many  parts  of  it,  energy  unites  with  harmony,  to  give 
peculiar  cfll-Lt  to  the  lines.  Thofe  we  have  quoted,  be  it  obferved,  are  the 
moril  in  the  poem. 

The  fldry  of  Cominge  is- well  known.  That  part  of  it  which  the  bard  has 
feleded  for  the  theme  of  his  poem,  is  the  Beft  calculated  for  the  difplay  of 
poetical  (kill;  and  it  is  certainly  the  moft  correct,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  moil  animated  produdlion  Of  his  mufe.  The  opening  defcription  of  the 
monailery  of  La  Trappe,  (where  the  fcerje  lies,)  is  highly  charaderiftic  and 
poetical. 

"  Twas  where  La  Trapps  had  raifed  its  favage  feat. 
Of  grief  and  piety  the  laft  retreat ; 
And  dadk  tbe.rod(.s,  and  dark  the  foreH  lay. 
And  Ihrill  tlie  wind  blew  o*cr  the  abbey  grey, 

^  '  Houfe 


Hp4re.<)f  remorre,  of  penitence  and  care. 
Its  inmate  grief,  it$  architect  defpair ! 

"  The  (liepherd  from  the  ftony  pafture  flies. 
No  mufic  warbles  in  thofe  filent  Ikies  ; 
Where  in  the  wildernefs  the  c^'prels  wayes> 
The  pale-eyed  notaries  hover  round  their  graves  ; 
Silence  and  fblitude  perpetual  reign. 
Around  the  hermit-fiunily  of  pain. 

♦  *  •  '       *      ♦  » 

*  .         *  •  «  ♦ 

"  Here  bade  Coming f.  the  world  for  everclof^; 
Soothing  his  fpirit  with  the  dread  repofe. 
He  called  it  peace  !  While  in  the  ynidnight  prayer. 
The  bed  of  aihes,  and  the  cloth  of  hair, 
Vainly  his  foul  oblivion's  chafras  would  prove  ! 
Alas  !  there's  no  oblivion  in  his  love  ! 
Around  the  altar's  Ihade  the  exile  trod  ; 
The  foul  that  loit  its  miftrefs,  fought  its  God.'' 

We  have  read,  in  a  collection  of  French  htjroic  poems,  a  well-wrillen 
^•pililefrom  the  Abbe  de  Ranije,  ihe  fouiuljrof  LaTrappe,  which  we  tblok 
worthy  Mf.  D'lfraeli's  attention.  In  fucii  an  LngliiU  drefs  'as  his  niftfe 
'coald  give  it,  it  could.not  fail  to  be  interofiing.  The  laft  tale,  .addreifed  t» 
a  Sybarite,  is  defultory,  and,  in  point  of  com'jofition  and  of  intj«elt,  %^ef]f 
far  below  its  companions.  There  are  fome  marks  of  careleirne,«  and  iaal.- 
tCDltoti,  even  in  the  beft  of  thefe  poems,  which,  in  To  experienced  a  wrti«r, 
arc  wholly  i«&ccafeable.  We  allude  particularly  to  a  few  bad  rhymes,  and 
to  the  ufe  of  words,  in  fituations  where,  to  preferve  the  metre  of  the.v«eric» 
it  is  necellary  to  lay  the  firei^on  the  wrong  lyliable. 

Britantiicus  (§  Buetia/iartS,  an  Heroic  Ejiisfk-,  'xith  notes..    By  Henry  Ti«ftiain, 
Efq.  R.  A.     4.10.     pp.  44..     4s.     Hatchard.     1803.. 

'*  Tiie  liberty  of  the  prefs,"  fays  Mr.  TrcQiam,  in  his  advertifement,  •*  i* 
julUy  dear  to  every  British  fubjecl."  An  humble  attempt  to  fupport  tSiat 
liberty  conflitutes  the  bafe  of  this  performance;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  thp 
fupertUudlare  which  the  poet  has  railed  is  not  unworthy  fuch  a  foiindatiem 
He  ii«gs  the  mighty  atchievements  of  tlie  mighty  conlul,  and  xemonftcaJo 
with  hm,  on  the  impropriety  of  descending  lb  far  beneath  tlic  charaft€C«»f 
the  dictator  of  kings,  and  the  fovereign  regulator  of  the  fate  of  empire^  j« 
to  iDterfefie  with  the  purfuits  of  every  humble  periodical  writer. 

^'  And  what  is  Peltier  t  Fated  to  endure 
The*heart-(lruck  pangs  no  fualive  /kill  can  cure : 
,   From  foft  end-.arments,  fvveet  affiance  torn, 
Down  the  full  tide  of  regal  ruin  borne; 
His  drain'd  exchequer  yields  no  vaft  fupplies. 
Suborns  no  (latifts,  marlhals  no  allies. 

Nor  fleets,  nor  elements  obey  his  nod,  , 

Peltier  is  neither  Nelson  nor  a  GoJf 
The  brindled  monarch  of  the  frighted  plains. 
The  diftant  (hout  of  impotence  difdains ; 
The  towering  eagle  Hoops  not  from  the  Iky, 
Arm'd  with  ]ovt*i  thundcT,  to  deiiroy  a  fly ; 

Tbea 
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Then  why  (bouid  great  Briareus,  wher€  he  ftands^ 
Grafping  at  empire  with  ten  tboufand  hand*:. 
Snatch  pcecinas  moments  from  afpiring  toil, 
To  dull  the  flame  of  one  poor  poet's  oil  ? 

But,  in  a  fubfequent  part,  the  poet  anfwers  this  queftion  himfelf^  aad 
tells  the  Conful  W/y,  for,  fpeaking  of  ihcfirfss,  he  fays, 

"  Yes — 'tis  a  magic  none  but  fo9ls  defpife :" 

As,  therefore,  he  does  not  confider  the  Conful  as  ^/ool,  he  cannot  be 
surpriztd^X.  his  wifti  to  lilence  the  prefs. 

"  Yet,  truth's  avenging  delegate  on  high, 
Guiding  the  dread  artillery  of  the  fkv, 
Shall  blad  the  Caitiff,  fligmatize  hift  name, 
Mark  him  for  endlefs  obloquy  and  (liame. 
Who  dared,  and  dares,  in  plenitude  of  mighty 
Prohibit  man  to  fpeak,  or  think,  or  write,    , 
And,  from  the  pinnacle  of  reafon  luirl'd. 
Revile  the  freedom  that  upholds  the  world." 

Th«  appearance  of  (his  fpirited  epiflle  corroborates  our  aflertion  re- 
fpeding  the  benefit  which  the  press  has  derived  from  the  war,  for  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  that  "  Circuraftaiices  prevented  its  completion  and  publicity, 
at  a  perjed  when  to  have  recriminated  on  the  reviler  of  a  free  press, 
the  potent,  though  not  the  avowed,  perfecutor  of  Mr.  Peltibr,  would 
have  been  attended  with  Come  rilk  :*'  confequently  if  "  the  hoHow-armed 
truce,"  fo  ftrangely  niifnanied  a  peace,  had  continued,  this  poem  would 
have  been  fuppreflcd. 

Armint  and  Elvira,  n  Legendary  Tale.  The  ninth  Edition,  tvifh  ether  Permr* 
By  Edmund  Cartwright,  M.  A.  Inlcribcd  to  her  Grace  the  Dutcbefs 
of  Devonfhire.     12nio.     Pp.  132.     Murray.  •  1803. 

THE  beautiful  little  poem  of  Armlne  and  Elvira  has  been  long  known 
to  the  public,  and  not  more  known  than  admired ;  and  it  is  to  bcUovv  no 
fmall  praife  on  the  other  poems  in  this  volume  to  fay,  that  they  are  i.ot  un^ 
worthy  to  appear  in  its  company.  Among  them  is  a  tranflation  of  a 
.  Swedifli  Ode,  by  the  Chevalier  Edelcrantz;  which,  as  no  unfevouraWc 
fpecimen  of  the  genius  of  the  nortliern  bards,  we  fliall  lay  before  orir 
readers,  who  are,  in  all  probability,  wholly  unacquainted  with  Swedilh 
poetry.  / 

"  Youth  and  Age:  An  Ode  from  the  Swedifii  of  Chevalier  Edelcrantz. 

"  Minion  of  happinefs  !  to  day  ^ 

'Tis  yours'in  life's  fmooth  palh  to  ftray, 
While  youth  niul  health,  twin  fifters,'  bring 
The  bloomy  progeny  of  fj)rlng, 
A  chajjict  for  your  brow  to  weave, 
Wjiile  hope,  (hat  frailes  but  to  deceive. 
With  fportive  pinion  fans  the  air, 
Nor  lets  you  fee  lUe  growing  car(». 
1  lie  fcnies  on  your  dazzled. ii^^Iit 
^      L'nI'.ck  the  liuiees  of  delight. 

Deluge 
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Deluge  your  heart  with  floods  of  joy, 

Sufpefting  not  that  thej^  ftiall  doy. 

Soon  as  the  rooming  drink's  the  devr. 

And  flings  uround  her  rofeate  hue. 

For  you  the  groves  their  fweet«  prepare. 

And  new-blown  rofes  icent  the  air ; 

For  you  the  groves  their  muiic  breathe. 

And  form  for  you  the  fefiive  wreath  s 

The  flowing  goblet  to  entwine, 

]Where,of  the  rich  fiurgundUn  vine 

The  juice  neclarious,  f{>arkling  bright. 

Invites  you  with, its  ruby  light. 

Now  jocund  mirth  and  long  abound,  ' 

And  tales  of  heroes  now  go  round, 

Thofe  heroes  of  the  Swedilh  name, 

Whofc  deeds  revivecj  their  country's  fame  ; 

Whoie  blood,  profuCely  flowing,  d>ed 

With  ftreams  «i  glory  Finland's  tide. 

'*  Now  love  your  bounding  heart  engages. 
In  every  veijr  the  terapeli  raget ; 
Reaibn  in  chain »>of  daljiance  l)o»nd. 
Each  fenfe  in  Ivveet  delirium  drown'd  ; 
Clafp'd  in  tlie  elylium  of  her  arms. 
You  revel  on  the  &jr  one's  charms; 
Noi;  dream,  while  thus  entranced  you  lie,,^ 
Therofe  of  pleafurc  ere  (hall  die!  / 

Mi/laken  youth !  with  quick  decay 
The  role  of  pleafure  dies  away ! 
An  inf'efl  of  the  lummer  boor. 
You  baijc  upoa  a  tranlient  flower ; 
Fatt  tall  its  lea^^es,  they  perjtb  a|l. 
And  with  the  falling  leaf  you  fall ! 
Millaken  youth  !  your  dreams  are  o  er^ 
,     And  exultation  is' no  more. 

As  o'er  the  flumberer  in  the  vale 
Unnotic'd  fteals  the  pafTing  gale, 
•    So  un perceived  your  m<)meiTts  Hide,  ^ 

Silent  qn  wings  of  air  Ihey  glide ; 
Days,  months,  and  years,  with  hurried  halle 
Fafs  on,  tl\eir  very  track  unt raced ! 
.With  equal  fpeed  the  ploafures  loo 
Their  unremitting  flight  purfue.  ^ 

In  vain  would  yoii  icDpede  ibeir  pace. 
And  win  them  back  to  your  embrace  $ 
Mere  unfubflanttal  forms,  alas ! 
Noiir  only  teen  in  memory's  glaft  ! 
And  even  there  how  foon  they  fade 
As  Time's  dark  wings  extetid  their  fliade ! 
Ah  now,  what  pangs  your  bofom  (bare ! 
See  Pain,  and  Grief^  and  Want,  and  Care, 
Anxiety,  that  gnaws  the  heart. 
And  Self- Reproach's  burning  fmart, 
ifio.  xxvi.     VOL.  xvi.    .  ^e  And 
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And  wild  uhfatisfied  Dedre,  ^ 
All,  all  againd  your  peace  confpire  ! 
Time  on  your  locks  his  (now  lias  fpread 
The  rofes  on  ypur  cheeks  are  dead> 
There  Sorrow  digs,  with  hand  fevere, 
A  furrow  for  ihe  Jailing  tear ! 

"  Unthinking  forrowers,  ccafc  to  mourn  f 
Tho'  late,  Refl^ion  may  return, 
Reafon  again  rei'ume  her  (eat. 
Calm  Wiidom  from  her  fiill  retreat 
Once  more  her  precepts  may  impart. 
And  FriendQiip  hold  you  to  her  heart ! 
Its  foliage  fcatter'd  by  the  wiud» 
Yet  on  the  tree  remains  behind 
Autumnal  fruit,  that  Qiall  adorn 
The  leaflefs"  branches  tempeft-tom.** 

If  the  original  of  this  ode  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Iranflation,  it  u 
h^ve  very  great  merit  indeed. 

We  (hall  extract  two  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  fmallerpieces,  viz.— "  -i  A 
nei  on  a  Liktrtmt  Frund\**   and  an  "  Imcri/itunfor  a  Btut  rf Brands  iait  IM 

^/'Bedford:' 

SONNET. 

"  AH  Friend !  iv^  longer  with  thyfelf  at  llrlfe. 

Time,  health,  and  happinefs,  and  fortuite  waile ! 
Form'd  for  domeftic  hours  and  focial  life, 

Grafp  not  the  blifs  that  palls  upon  the  tafte,   .* 

*'  And  dies — vile  intercourfe  of  harlots  vile ! 

Be  thine  the  joys  that  Reafon  may  approve. 
By  Virtue  heightcn'd;  fweet  is  Virtue's  (mile! 
Sweet  the  endearments  of  connubial  love ! 

"  In  vain  I  counfel,  vainly  I  implore — 

The  varied  banquet  (till  thy  partial  theme ! 

Millaken  Friend  !  what  can  the  maniac  more  ? 

He,  parched  with  third,  and  robb'd  of  Reafoti's  bea», 

3purns  the  pure  neclar  of  the  lucid  (tream. 
To  quaff  the  drainage  of  the  common  fliore." 

^here  fpokc  the  Cler^man\  now  fpeaks  the  Friend, 

IKSCILI7TI0N. 

"  By  days  and  years  alone.if  life  we  fcan, 

Bedford,  how  thort  was  thy  contraded  fpan! 
And  yet,  if  meafured  by  thy  virtuous  deeds. 
Thy  Ijpan,  tho'  ihort,  a  Patriarch's  age  exceeds! 

".  That  life. was  thine  which  dignifies  high  birth : 
Its  brilliant  courfe  proclaim'd  thy  matchfefs  worth  j 
Its  crowded  fpace  thy  energy  of  mind; 
Its  toils  ftnd  cares  thy  love  of  human  kiad* 
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»'  With  kindred  chiefs  enroli'd,  thy  patriot  nain^ 
Shall  (land  recorded  in  the  liils  of  lame ; 
While  fulure'RussELS,  in  the  genefoul  ftrife 
Of  virtuous  ardour^  emulate  thy  life!" 

On  this  pair  of  pbrlraits,  if  they  were  really  meant  for  afiair,  We  (hall  only 
take  the  liberty  ol  ob(^rving  to  the  painter,  that  GRATitUDsisan  amiable 
feeUng  ;  but  that  Truth  is  art  im/tericus  duty.  The  nyotto  of  thtii  former  may 
be  De  mortuis  niJ  niti  ic/ium;  Jbut  that  of  the  latter  is,  Dc  niortuis  nil  ni(i 
veruiti'  With  this  remark,  we  conclude  our  comments  on  a  volume  which 
cannot  fail  to  impart  great  pleafure  to  all  lovers  of  genuine  poetry. 

The  Suicide;  *with  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Charlos  Wi  k'sted  fithcKton, 
M.  Ai  Rcabr  of  Worthenbury.  12mo.  Pp.  150.  Cadell  and  Da- 
vies.    1803. 

THIS  volume  cohtains,  1.  TheSsdcldf,  2.  H^tJord^  3.  Tke  OU  Man 
mni  bis  ruintd  Daughter '^  4.  On  lea<uhift  Maria^  Aiiacrco*'fic ',  5.  The  K>fi  to 
Maria^  A/tacreontk  -,  6.  Mofrody;  7.*  Elegy  wfitern  under  a  deep  TmpTe[Ji:n  of 
Melancholy  ;  8.  A  Pindaric  Ode  to  the  Genius  of  Britain,  The  tirft  po:m 
is  inr  blank  verfc,  ami,  not  pofleffing  thpfe  peculiar  beauties  which  are  ef- 
fentiaUy  heceflhry  to  render  t%u^  and  forty  pages  of  blank  verfe  intcrefting 
to  a  poetical  reader,. it  appears  tedi  ais,  notwichQanding  the  moral  is  un- 
except  ion  ably  good;  and  many  of  the  remarks  are  highly  excellent.  We 
tannot  but  lament  that  it  was  not  written  in  rhime.  The  fecond  poe.n, 
which  18  a  panegyric  on  'H^jjard^  generally  called  the  henevolnt,  is 
written  with  ^tQ  and  wilb  feeling*  We  cannot,  however,  but  think  that 
a  better  fubjed  might  have  been,  chofen  for  his  verfe  ^  for,  without 
feeking  to  detra6l  from  the  merltsof  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  we  cannot  but 
'view  aith  a  fufpicious  eye  that  ^g^lar  fpecies  of  philanthropy,  which 
feleds  for  its  priucipal  bbjc^  the  votaries  of  vice  3.  and  which  feems  mote 
anxious  toimp^irt  comfort  to  the  dvipgeoo  of  crimei  th^n  to  fpeak  peace  to 
tlie  cottage  of  innocence*  It  is  not  neceifary. t^^^c .(<)  cuter  into  an  InveHi'* 
gation  of  this  fubjedt  5  we  mean  only  to  fuggeft,  that  to  give  a  wrong  di- 
reAion  to  the  beft  impulfcs  of  the  human  heart,  is  frequently  to  convert  a 
fource  of  good  i^to  a  mine  of  evil ! 

The  beft  of  thefe  poems  is  "  The  Old  Man  and  his  ruined  Dauehtef/' 
apathetic  ftory,  which  we  would  willingly  irai1fcribe,did  not  its  length  for- 
bid it.  A  vein  of  melancholy  robs  through  the  wh^lt*  bf  them,  the  caufc 
of  which  is  plainly  perceptible,  and  at  once  exlotls  fytiipathy,  and  com* 
mands  refpe^k. 

Peirarca)  a  Seleffion  of  S^nneU  fr^rn  k^ari^as  Authors.  JVitJi  an  tntroJufltry 
Difertatim  on  the  Origin  and  Strn^nte  of  the  Sopnei.  12mo.  Pp.  228. 
78.  6d.     C.  and  R.'taldwin.  1803. 

ALL  perfons  who  are  fond  of  tli is  fpecies  of  com{)ofition,  will  feel  highly 
kidcbted  to  Mr.  George  t-fenderfon,  fpr  having  brought  into  the  compafs 
of  one  fmall;  but  elegant,  Voluttie,  nearly  20Q  of  tllo  best  Sonnets  in  ouf 
language.  The  ta/k  of  feledion,  araidtt  fiidi  a  variety  of  beauties,  would 
be  cxtrrracly  diilicult  5,  we  (l)all  therefore  make  originality ,  rwii  merit ^  our 
Criterion  ;  and  iranfcribe  thi-ee  Sonnets^  which  are  now  publi(hed  for  the 
.    firll  tinflo.  '  Two  of  them  are  by  Mr.  Crowe. 
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**   TO    PETRARCH*    . 

*  Oh  I  for  that  (hell,  wbofe  melancholy  fband 
Heard  'in  Valtlufa,  by  the  lucid  ftpeam    ^  '^ 

^  Of  laurcl-(baded  Sbrga,  fpread  th&  theme. 

Fair  Laura  aud  her  fcorn,  to  all  aroand. 
High-built  AvigliOn  ;  and  the  rocky  mound 
That  banks  ibe  impetuous  Rhone;  ahdiike  a  ftream 
From  forac  rich  incenfe  rifing,  to  the  extreme 
Of  defolate  Hefperia,  did  rebound^ 
And  gently  waked  the  Muses — So  might  I 
Studious  of  fong  like  thee  -,  and  ah  !  too  like 
In  fad  complaint  of  ill-requi  ed  love  ! 
So  inight  I,  hopelcfs  now,  ha?e  power  to  Anikt 
Such  notes  as  lovers'  tears  ihould  {BnGdfy^ 
And  cold  Fxd&Lk's  melting  Eghs  aj^roircJ* 

*'   THE  DELUSIONS   OP   A    L07EK*S   HOPE. 

*'  Ah !  where  is  hid,  if  ftill  it  may  furvivc 
The  canker'd  tooth  of  age  and  timers  defpight. 
Ah  !  where  is  hid  that  orb  of  glafs  io  bright. 
That  McRLiN  for  King  RtaKcb  did  Contrive  > 
That  wond'rous  magic  orb,  wherein  did  live, 
Or  ever  time  had  brought  them  into  light. 
The  form  of  things  unborn;  which  to  the  fight 
His  high  enchanted  power  would  ftrangely  givej 
For  Hope,  with  counterfeit  of  this  tme  gla6^ 
Doth  fo  beguile  the  lover's  cafy  mind. 
Still  turning  it  to  Fancy's  idiot  eye. 
That  R£A56N*s  felf  forgets  lier  Majefty 
To  |oitt*the  gaze  %  till  the  food  phantoms  pafs^ 
And  grief  and  flern  repentance  rife  behind." 

an'ontmovs. 
*'  High  meed  of  honourable  toil^  fair  fame ! 
The  guide  Bnd  gu:ardian  of  the  noble  mind. 
Still  round  the  warrior's  dufty  temples  bind 
The  laureat  wreath,  and  light  the  lambent  dame ; 
'If  lettCT'd  merit  call,  attend  the  fage, 
The  boaft  of  Science,  and  the  friend  of  truth. 
Feed  the  warm  fancy  of  poetic  y oui  h. 
And  write  their  names  on  thy  immortal  page. 
More  dear  obfairity  to  me — I  love. 
The  fobcr  filent  (hade ;  the  hermit  cell. 
Where  by  calm  folitude  is  pain  beguil'd; 
And  the  lone  tenant  of  the  hallowed  grove,  ^ 

Soothing  the  fond,  weak  heart,  that  lov'd  too  we)l. 
May  mourn  Sklima*^  lolk,  in  accents  wildT' 

This  lad  is  one  of  the  befl  fonnets  in.  the  whole  colledion.  It  unites. 
elegance  with  Simplicity;  the  thoughts  |ire  natural,  and  the expreffioD is 
Juitnonioot.    The  book  la, divided  into  three  parts i  i,  Sonxieta  amatory; 
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4ft.  Sonocts  elegiac;  3.  Sonnets  defcriptive;  and  each  part  bas.a'plate^ 
both  the  defign  and  execution  of  which- arc  entitled  to  great  praife.  Pre*- 
fixed  to  the  volume,  arc  a  Dedication  to  the  Duchefs  of  Dcvonfhire,  and  a 
JDi^erta^tion  on  the  Sonnet,  in  which  the  Author  has  traced  its  origin  and 
progrefs,  and  exhibited  tlie  (entinients  of  the  bed  critics  refpeding  it. 

^ohn  and  Dame-,  ar  the  Loyal  Cottagers,     By  Mr.  Pratt.     Fourth  Edition. 
12rao.     Pp.  24.     4d.  or  3s.  ^.  per  dozen.     Phillips.     1803. 

THIS  is  a  neat  little  loyal  effuiion,  in  the  ballad  %le,  and  well  calcu- 
lated for  general  ckculation. 

Scdetj,  a  Pom  in  t  wo  fdrts,  wib  ctber  Poems.    By  James  Kenny.     Small 
8vo.    Pp.  272.     Longman  and  Roes.     1803.  ^ 

THIS  is  one  of  the  moft  "  fat  and  uvfrojitahle"*  vol.mcs  that  has  for  a^ 
long  time  fallen  under  our  cognizance.     It  is  whoJly  deftitute  of  poetical 
in«rrit,  and  exhibits  neither  incident,  fentiment,  nor  moral.     We  fliould  at 
all  times  e?»pericnce  a  greaicr^portion  of  pleafure  in  the  drcariell  cells  of 
iblitude^  than  in  the  '*  Socki/'  of  fiach  a  bard. 
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Jt  Charge  d-lkiered  to  the  Cler^ji  of  the  Dlocefe'of  RocbefteTy  ett.  the  fnmafy 
yifitation  of  Thomas^  Lord  B'ljbop  of  R^cfiefier,     ^to.     Pp.  24.     Payne. 

1803. 

• 

IT  mud  afford  the  greateft  pleafure  to  every  finccre  friend  of  our  religious 
eftabliOiracnr,  to  ice  the  attention  of  our  Prelates  directed  to  a  danger, 
which,  operating  not  flowly  but  rapidly,  not- fccretly  only  but  openly  alfo, 
threatens,  by  every  fpecies  and  mode  of  dellruction,  to  level  the  venerable 
fabric  with  the  duflf  4— our  readers  moft  be  aware,  that  we  allude  to  the 
rapid  growth  oi  fchtfm.  as  well  -witAitt  the  Church  as  out  of  it.     We  quoted, 
hi  our  1  a tl  number,  fonc  excellent  reflexions  on   this  fu  je61,  from  the 
Charge  of  the  Liihopof  Oxford  ;  and  we  have  iniinite  fatisfadtion  in  Ending 
our   (entiments  farther  confirmed  by  the  very  learned  and  truly-amiable 
prelate,  whofe  firft  Charge  to  tljc  Clergy  of  his  dioeefe  is  now  before  us. 
After  paying  a  tribute  of  jufiice  to  his  learned  and  zealous  prpdeceilbr,  be 
^akes  a  brief  view  of  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  and  of  the  duties  which  he 
and  his  clergy  have   to  pcrfo:m.     He  truly  ot>.'cive8,  that  the  abominable 
principles,  which  were  fo  jqduftrioufly  circulated  during  the  lad  war,  are 
flill  afloat.     "  The  fame  antt-chriflian   fpirit,  by  whofe  machinations  the 
fabric  of  fo  many  ancient  kingdoms  has  been  diilolyed,  their  altars  over- 
thrown, their  clergy  difpoflefled  or  deftroyed ;    which,  together  with  the 
annihilation  of  religion  (the  objeft  of  its  peculiar  ho(lility),   has  efie6ted  a 
diflblution  of  every  bund  of  tbciety,  the  extindign  of  every  good  principle^ 
every  relative  duiy^  which,  wherever  its  baneful  infiuei>ee  prevails,  ba« 
.   brought  mifcry  home  to  the  door  of  every  individual.-    This  fpirit  is  now 
again  at  work>  and  afpires  at  this  moment  to  crown  its  defolation,  by  the 
iCkfii:ii£tioo  of  the  only  nation,  whofe' free  fpirit,  the  offspring  of  its  free 
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government ;  wbofe  magnanimity,  an  inheritance  which  if  dearly  cheriflnsi 
"whofe  refources,  the  reward  of  induflry  and  good  faith  5  have  hitherto  o^. 
pofcd  every  eifeftaal  rcliftance  to  its  aggreflion.**'^' 

After  this  general  view,  his  Lordfhip  proceeds  to  confider  the  prefeu^ 
fiate  of  religion;  in  refped  of  which  he  laments  the  exiftence  of  two  pre- 
valent evils,  of  a  very  different  oature,  though  not  fo  remote  from  eact 
other  as  fuperficial  obfervers  are  apt  to  imagine; — viz.  Infidelity  and  En- 
thiiiiafm.  His  Lorddi'p's  obfervations  on  this  fubjc^  are  too  math  is 
uuifon  with  our  fentiments  to  be  omitted  here. 

"  Who  is  tlere  among  us,' who  has  not,  at.fome  time  been  infiilt^  by 
the  fneers  ol  the  praftical  unbeliever?  Who  knows  not  that  the  peftilen- 
tial  writings,  which  (bme  years  fince  were  conveyed  with"  a  malignant  in- 
duftry  into  the  (hop  and  ihecottiige,  have  not  e  en  yet  entirely  loft  their^ 
effect  ?  .  Who  is  there  but  can  bear  tcftimony  to  the  growing  combi.:atioiu 
of  enthufiaim,  and  the  labour  wl;Ich  is  exerted  to  unfettle  tlic  minds  of 
tht.  lower  clades,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  the  fobcr  and  falutary  in- 
ftru6tionot  their  lawfully  appointed  miniiler*?  !  need  notobferve,  (hat  it  is 
at  all  timeji  your  duly  to  apply  yonrf  Ives  to  put  the  iorraer  in  'be  right  way, . 
and  to  bring  back  the  latter  to  thiir  fenles:  but  in  this  momeot  of  danger, 
when  unanimity  and  public  fpirlt  are  fo  peculiarly  required,  it  is  of  im- 
menfe  in)portance  that  they  ibould  be  reclaimed.  My  reafbns,  which 
ought  not  to  be  diifembled  aretlic  e  :  thaf  the  one,  having  no  foundation 
of  good  princip  e,  are  the  eafy  profelytes  to  every  evil  defigrij  the  other, 
bccaule  they  a6V  under  a  raiftrken  one,  are  liable  to  be  carried  away,  unin- 
tcntior.ally^they  know  not  whither.  Of.thc  two,  I  confid  r  the  enchafiaH 
to.be  moft  expore4  to  fuch  pervcriion.  The  flup'd  infidel,  though  un- 
mindful of  better  objects,  yet  weil  knows  fo  to  elUmale  his  temporal  pof- 
fefiions*  th.-^t,  in  proportion  to  what  he  has  at  (lake,  he  will  be  unwilling 
to  run  the  rifquc  of  what  niay  deprive  him  of  -t ;  but' zeal,  fuch  as  I  here 
al.ude  to,  is  blind  and  ungovernable;  it  follows,  without  coniideratioo, 
ihc  dire-dion  which  is  given  to  it;  it  purfucs  a  headlong  ccurfe,  unre- 
jftrained  by  any  reafonable  or  prudential  motives  whatever.  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  alfert,  that  cither  of  them  arc  aftually  under  fuch  evil  in- 
flueiKe  as  1  fuppofe  them  capable  of  receiving;  I  mean  only  that  they,  of 
all  men,  are  moft  open  to  fuch  influeijce ;  and  that  our  inveterate  enemy, 
in  purfuit  of  that  great  obedt  which  he  fias  now  unrcfcrvedly  difclofed, 
"will  not  fail,  flionld  it  be  in  his  power,  to  attend  to  perfons,  wh<i,  from 
their  vices  or  dehifions,  may  be  converted  into  fit  inftruments  of  his  dcfigns.** 

Then  follow  fome  moft  ii'dmirablc  admonitions  to  the  clergy  rcfpedinf 
their  own  conduct,  on  the  important  points  of  ^rc/s,  niann^iS,  amiijcmcnL^f 
^Tid  the  mode  of  pc if 01  miiig  divine  Jer'vui,  He  particularly  cautio».s  them 
tgs^nft  placing  too  high  a  value  on  fermuns  in  preference  to  the  liturgy ;  he 
<luly  api  reciates  the  former,  but  he  adds,  '*  I  do  alftrt,  that  they  arc  rot  to 
be  put  in  competition  with,  much  Icfs  exalted  above,  that  more  hwrred 
and  fpiritual  part  of  the  church  fcrvice,  which  brings  the  Chriftian  i^  prayer 
and  fuj  plication  into  thcprefcnct*  of  his  God.  This  pofiiioa  will  not  be 
^iiredly  denied  ;  \mi  that  fuch  preference  is  in  t^tdi  givt  n,  and  no.  aiwajf 
without  folicitatiop,  many  of  you  have  perhaps  to  lament,  who  have  witncf* 
fed  the  wandeiings  of  your  people,  not  to  conveniicles  and  t  placrsofprofcf- 
fed  dilTcnt,  but  to  other  churches  of  the  Eftablifliment,  where  pulpit  allu::e- 
^lents  arc  held  forth  gratifying  to  waj[m  imaginations  and  to  itching  ears." 
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'  MTcver  fnrely  was  advice  better  timed,  for  never  was  the  evil  here  de- 
plored more  prevalent  than  at  prefent,  and  never  was  evil  fo  little  under- 
Hoodly  for  it  is  an  error  but  too  common,  that  fo  that  a  man  goes  to  church, 
it  lignifes  not  a  flraw  to  luhat  church  he  goes;  people,  in  general,  not' 
eoniidering  that  there  is  a  pallor  who  is  fpecially  entrufted,  by  the  only 
competent  authority,  with  the  care  of  their  fouls,  and  on  whom,  therefore,  . 
it  is  iheir  bounden  duty  to  attend.  On  iht  gospei^freacbers,  as  they  arro- 
gantly and  infolently  term  thcmfelves,  who  thus  draw  the  people  from  the 
firait  line,of  their  duty,  the  learned  Prelate  thus  forcibly,  and  yet  tempe* 
jraceiy  comments : 

"  I  allude  to  a  defcriprion  of  psrfons,  newly  arifen  within  the  pale  of , 
the  church,  who  liand  forward  under  the  title  of  Evangelical  or  Grofpcl 
Preachers.     In  ifating  to  you  my  fentiments  on  the  fubjeS  matter  of  your 
difcourfes  from  the  pulpit^  it  is  impoffibie  to  avoid  fome  more  particular  • 
reference  to  thefe  men.  • 

'*  1  give  therti  credit  for  their  piety,  and  their  zeal  for  the  revival' and 
maintenance  of  pure  and  vital  religion  -,  but  I  mud  put  in  my  claim  for  the 
fame  .etiim  from  them  towards  u^.  Who  is  there  among  us,  who  has  not. 
ft?aloufly  at  heart  the  furthrrance  of  this  primary  objed  of  all  our  labours  ? 
Who  docs  not  lament^  and  anxiously  ftuuy  to  reform,  the  indifference,  the 
lakcwarmnefs,  the  negligence  of  all  fpiritual  concerns,  which,  in  fome 
inftance  or  other,  every  day's  obfervation  prefents  to  us  ? 

"  I  be  ieve  them  too  to  be  iinccie ;  and  yet  1  cannot  abftain  from  wilhing 
to  fee  fome  other  proof  of  their  linccrity,  tlian  their  affuraption  of  an  exclu- 
B:vQ  dillin6tion,  amounting  to  a  Ureach  of  unitv,  almoft  to  difVent  from  the» 
other  membcTS  of  the  church,  and  their  fubfcquent  endeavours  to  fupport' 
that  diirm6tion,  b,"  what  I  cannot  but  conlider  as  an  imputation  on  the 
kone^ly  and  confcience  of  their  brethren.  From  interpretations  which  they 
afiix  to  fome  oi  the  do6trinei  of  the  church,  as  laid  down  in  the  thirty-nino 
articles,  they  aficrt,  that  they  alone  raaintaiu  then  in  their  proper  and  legi- 
timate fenfe,  and  that  wa  in  declining  to  join  them  in  'bch  fenfe  and  in- 
terpretation, are  guilty  of  a  breach  ot  that  foleran  obligation  to  which' our 
fubfcriptton  binds  us.  Their  aflertion,  however,  is  to  be  controverted,  and 
it  has  been  fuccefsfully  controverted,  by  fome  of  our  learned  brethren,-  wha- 
have  felt  a  juil  indig;uatiou  at  being  denounced  by  fuch  a  judgment.  Their 
charity  and  candour  may  alfo  well  be  queltioued, .  who,  onqueHions  of  the 
moft  curious  and  difficult  and  apftrufe  nature,  which  for  centuries  have 
involved  the  Chridinn  world-  in  unavailing  difputat  on,  on  quedions  pro-> 
pofed  cxprcfsly  in  ihefc  very  articles  in  terms  capable  of  meeting  the  fen- 
timenls  of  the  parties  who  at  the  time  were  at  illue  on  thefe  conteilcd 
points,  make  no  allowance  for  that  freedom  of  opinion  which  they  theihr 
fclvcs  aflume,  but  decide  peremptofily  and  dogmatically,  as  if  they  alone 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  error,  and  fupcrior  to  the  fiailties  and  imperfec- 
tions of  the  human  mind." 

It  is  a  common  charge  preferred  againft  the  regular  clergy  by  thefe  en* 
thufiaftsand  by  le6laries  of  every  denomination,  that  their  fermonS  are  no- 
thing more  than  moral  fjfays,  and  if  they  do  not  roundly  alfert,  they  at  leaft 
very  plainly  infiuuate,  that  morals  have  nothing  to  do  ^\\h  religion.  Th« 
iijbop  of  Hocheji^r  ho^^ever  expofes  the  folly  and  the  danger  of  this  pr^f- 
Icrous  dodrine. 

•*  My  brethren,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  pure  and  vital  religion  is  not  beft 
pron)oted  by  entangling  the  plain  intelleds  of  your  refpedive  congrega- 

£  e  4'  tion* 
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tlons,  ill  difcuiibDs  on  tfapfe  uioe  and  coplroverted  qhefiioisft;  tfa^  aatlif 
no  means  calculalod  to  difpcrfc  the  gloom  of  infiddity,  thoe^  tbcf  waif 
tend  to  confirm  the  wayward  pretenfioo?  of  enthufiafm.     I  exhort  jtm  Iq 
prea:b  the  pore  and  unadoltered  dodrincs  of  thego^l,  plainly;  ibbetk, 
and  intelligibly,  that  men,  by  the  faith  and  pra^ice  of  thecu,  nwy  woi 
out  their  falvatioD  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  patient  hope,  apd  undtHcfi: 
bled  repentance ;  to  be  careful  that,  rn  explaining  the  nature  and  extent  4 
the  fiiiih  which  we  profefs,  the  benefit^  oi  our  bleifed  Redeemer's  facrificc, 
the  comfortable  proniife  of  his  zffi^in^  fpirit,  the  co  operatios»  of  his  grace 
with  our  imperfed  endeavours,  you  ufe  terms  .which  cannot  miOead^  ani 
innch  Icfs  perplex.     I  exhort  yo'i  <o  urge  and  prefs  upon  their  tearts  and 
Confciences  the  great  duties  of  morality,  as  fandioned  by  thegofpel,  &ar. 
lefs  of  the  opprobrinm  of  being  branded  for  fo  doing  with  coiitesnptpoas 
cenfures.     Well  may  you  fubmit  to  them,  as  thqy  have  beep  ;ndailriooflj 
heaped  od  fome  of  the  brighteft  luminaries  of  our  chufch  j     men  wbi 
adorned  it  while  living,  and  thougti  dead  Hill  fpeak  profitably  to  it  to  their 
work*.     Look  to  the  preaching  of  our  blefled  Lord  himfelf^  to  his  fennoi 
on  the  mount,  his  parables :  V/ho  Ihall  lay  that  you  do  not  well,  in  ie> 
ibrting  to  this  abundant  treafure  of  moral  duty  ?     Would  they  li^o  to  me, 
I  would  advife  thofe  who  ceirfure  us,  to  make  piore  ufe  of  tbern  tk^B  tha 
do.     It  would  certainly  tend  to  the  more  fubftantial  edification  and  aaicDd- 
ment  oF  their  followers.    Above  all,  I  dehort  you  from  encouraging  yoar 
flocks  to  trufi  to  experience,  to  fenfible  impreffions,  to  immediate  UlttiBi- 
nations;  they  lead  to  error,  they  infpire  prefumptuous  cpnfidenoe,  th^ 
engender  affurances,  which  I  Iremble  to  think  that  any  finfol  maoy  feekk 
and  imperfect  as  he  is,  unprofitable  afti^r  his  befi  fervices,  can  dare  to  eo- 
tertaln.     Thefe  experiences  are  niade^  with  the  peribns  whora  I  now  no- 
tice, the  tcft  ol  the  fpifitual  progress,  and  the  final  eledion,  of  their  difd- 
ple8|  their  worthinefs  is  meafured  by  thi^  fiandard  ;  and  I  tbefirfone cao- 
not  but  obferve  upon  the  ciautious  and  fiudied  obfcurity  under  ly^hicfa  m 
apologifi  of  theirs  has  thought  fir,  among  other  r^crves,  to  veil  this  IfaiL 
'    ing  feature  of  the  fyfiem.     After  the  mod  accurate,  and  I  will  fay  the  mai 
candid,  attention  which  [have  been  able  to  befiow  on  this  part  of  hii 
work,   I    have  always  left    it  with   an  imprefiion   that  mpah  was  dif- 
gulfed  and  untold,  and  1  never  could  bring  the  profeifions  which  I  met 
^'ith,  iqto  any  agreement  with  the  pradtice  which  I  know  to  be  founded 
upon  them," 

We  now  leave  thefe  "  True  phurchrnen,"  as  they  prefumptoopiily  and 
pod  infolently  call  tbemfelves,  to  reflet  fef'ioufiy  on  this  foleran  opinioB 
«f  a  moft  found  and  moli  learned  Prelate  ; — and  the  *'  Chriftian  Qh/erctr* 
s  ^^  ^^g^^>  3?  ^^11  3'  ^c  can,  thni  proper  corredion  of  his  git:at  and  re- 
nowned champion.     '  •  J 

In  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  charge,  the  Bifl^op  points  out  the  extreme 
importance  of  clerical  refidepce  J  explains  to  his  Clergy  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  New  Refidence  A6t,  and  exprefTes  bis  determination  of  en- 
forcing Its  provifions  according  to  its  true  meaning  and  intent  On  all 
thefe  points,  and  indeed  on  every  point  which  he  has  undertaken  to  dif- 
cufs,  the  Biihop  has  expreflfed  hirofclf  with  cloqucnec,  perfpicuity,  an4 
vj5»jur  J— and  a  charge,  containing  more  pure  do^ine,  more  fpiuid  prio' 
ciplcs,  and  more  falut^ry  advice,  wc  peycr  bayeperufcd. 

A  SermsM 
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u4  Sermon,  tUlhered  iu  South  LMmketb  Qhajuly  Surrejf,  yJnm  June  19/  1-603 ;  hein^  . 
.   the  day  u^n  which  hs  resigned  his  afi^aimeni  of  Aiinister  of  that  UitijuL     Ji)r 
I^urence  Ggtrdner,  M,  A,,  lale  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoJlcge,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Redor  of  the  Second  Portion  of  Weiibury,  balop.     8vo. 
Pp.  'i-t.     Eddowes,  Shrewlbury, 

THIS  is  a  piou5  and  afiedionate  farewell  to  his  ct^ngregation,  from  as 
foondi  and  zealuus  a  m;ni[ler  as  ^v\y  the  Chrifiian  Cliurch  can  boatt.  He 
adopts,  as  bis  text,  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  addrellcd,  on  a  T.nular  uc-cafion, 
to  the  Ghriftjans  of  LefTer  Afia;  apd;  in  imitation  of  the  Api>rile,  takes  a 
brief  review  .oiftbe^dodlrines  which  he  has  enforced,  a^d  the  duiies  he  has  in- 
XMilcated,  during  hisminiliry.  for  the  truth  of  this  rocapitulaiion,  we,  who 
|enow  him  well,  can  vouch".  He  fi^ffered  no  op|)ortuif>ly  to  eicape  him  of 
labourirtg  with  advantage  in  the  vineyard  of  Ciirift ;  aiid  his  eHbrts  were 
mcelfantly  directed  to  render  his  hearers  good  Chriliians,  good  I'ubjeds, 
and  good  men.  After  clearly  dating  his  own  creed,  and  the  doarinei 
which  he  prolelfed  to  believe,  he  adds,  / 

•'  Feeling,  as  I  have  coniUntly  done,  how  much  the  right  and  proper 
interprtatation  of  thefe  do6trines  has  been  perverted,  and  what  encroach- 
ments have  been  made,  and  are  full  daily  making,  by  the  two  molt  violent 
and  dangerousenemiesof  the.Chridian  Church,  I  ^"iican  th;i  Socinian  and  the 
CalviniUic  enthufiafls,  1  trud  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  contiiuially  cau-  * 
tionin^  ^nd  guarding  you  againft  the  fatal  errors  of  iho  e  o])inions.  I  con- 
lidcr  them  by  far  the  moH  confiderable  of  any  now  prevaVnt  -in  tliis 
country  ;  and  to  them,  therefore,  more  efpeciallv  I  lia.ve  dire^e^  my  attcn- 
|ion  and  arguments.  I  have  endeavoured  likewi-e  to  rekue  thofe  pa(lagc« 
pf  Scripture,  upon  which  ihey  chiefly  pretend  to  re;i  for  a  lupporl  </f  their 
opinions,  from  thofe  falfe  ^oiles  and  that  perverted  interp:  elation  they  ire 
crnitinualiy  fiftening  upon  them.  And  wiienever  proper  occadons  and 
opportunities  have  occurred,  1  have  not  neglected  to  point  out,  and  to  com- 
bat thofe  other  erroneous  dodrines  which  other  feclarifls  have  endeavoured 
to  obtrude  upon  <  'e  Church,  So  that  in  anxious  and  earned  intention  at 
leaft,  I  have  laboured  to  preferve  the  faith,  pure  and  inviolate,  'ichich  v>aj 
tmce  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  with  ail  the  ene.gy  in  my  power  to  recom- 
mend it  to  your  acceptance  and  adoption." 

Th^  cioHng  exhortations  and  imprecations  are  conceived  and  expreflfed  in 
Jbe  true  fpirit  of  Chriitian  fervour  ahd  brotherly  love.  The  heart  evidently 
dictated  what  the  pen  wrote,  and  the  tongue  uttered.  The  whole  dilcour(e 
)s  highly  impreilive,  and  well  adapted  to  the  occafion  on  which  it  was 
.delivered. 

A  Sirmon,  preached  on  the  Fast-day t  October  19,  1803,  at  the  Parish-Chttrch  of 
JUuillows  Barking,  TKvrr-Street.  By  the  Kev.  Henry  White,  A.  M. 
Curate.  Pabliihud  by  dcfireof  the  Congregation.  4to.  Pp.  28.  2s. 
Hampton,  Towerhili. 

FROM  tlie  13th  verfe  of  the  20th  chapter  of  the  fccond  bcok  of  Chro- 
-  jnicles,  the  preacher  takes  occafion  to  draw  a  parallel  between  this  country 
and  Judah,  between  JehoQiaphat  and  George.  This  parallel  he  purfues 
in  an  impreflri^e  iirain  of  eloquence,  and  in  a  manner  intcrelling  to  tke 
iedings  and  convincing  to  the  underrtanding.  As  a  fpccimen  of  his  ftylc 
and  mode  of  reafonin^  on  this  pointy  we  Ihall  exhibit  the  fallowing  fpe- 
^imen.  ' 

•Ma 
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'•  In  thefirft  vcrfe  of  the  chapter  whence  my  text  is  taken,  we  find  a  for- 
midable invafion  projected  and  begun  agatnfi  Jehofhaphat's  kingdonit  by  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and  otSrrs  their  allies,  who  came  Irora  the  land 
^ttyifitdthe  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  phindering  and  dividing  tlie  king's  territoiy 
among  tiiem.  The  injuftice  of  the  attack,  *and  the  bafe  motives  that  fng- 
gefied  it,  are  fufiiciently  apparent ;  for  excepting  that  Jehofliaphat  and  b« 
people  were  rich  and  happy,  tfiere  feems  to  have  been  nojcaul'e  wliatever 
given  by  him  to  provoke  their  aggrelhon.  This  injuftice  alio  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  ingratitude  ot  the  ten  tribes,  who,  after  having,  throogb 
the  means  of  his  alTiltance,  recovered  the  polfcllion  of  one  of  their  capital 
cities,  Ramoth-Giicad,  not  only  permitted  the  invading  army 'to  pafs  through 
tijeir  borders,  but  ftrengthened  it  with  their  own  forces,  and  united  in  llie 
icheme  of  invafion. 

*•  It  is  impofiible*  to  read  this  part  of  the  narrative  without  perceiving 
the  athnily  which  it  bears  to  our  own  cafe,  in  the  unprovoked  malignity  of  a 
foe,  the  declared  objects  of  whofe  deftructive  ambition  are  flaughter,  vie** 
lation,  ai^d  rapine  ;  the  firfl  to  fatisfy  his  own  hitherto  difiippointed  fuo' ; 
the  fecond  to  gratify  the  horrid  brutality  of  the  wolves  he  brings  wUh  biui  ; 
and  the  laft  to  feed  their  voracious  appetite  for  j>lunder,  left  they  fliould 
tarn  upon  their  keeper ;  and  may  we  not  t;ac^  in  the  deceitful  fyfteno  pur-^ 
iued  by  the  former  allies  of  Jchoibaphat,  tlie  treacherous  deJertion,  the  un» 
juftifiable  and  impolitic  holiility  of  a  j^et^ple  who  owe  (b  much  of  the/r 
greatnefB  they  once  enjoyed  to  our  generouji  aid,  and  their  pr«lent  wretch* 
edneft  to  their  own  ba'encls  t;  vvho  now  feck  to  plunge  their  fword  in  the 
very  bofora  that  has  fo  often  bared  ilklf  in  in?ir  defente,  blindly  harteni!;g 
to  complete  their  mifer^  and  ingratitude  by  venturing  their  lot  with  him 
whole  delperation  has  iiaked  even  his  power  to  retain  what  he  has  {o  un* 
juftly  feized,  upon  a  fihgle  call.  But  to  thofe  whole  mealures  arc  taken 
in  pious  ftedfadnefs  and  honourable  integrity,  it  is  ever  more  fatisfactory 
to  be  the  object  than  the  caufe  of  injury,  and  to  meet  ralher  than  devife 
it.  May  futh  be  our  folace,  for  we  know  tiwt  Goo  i,tlj:eth  them  tc  right 
thai  suffer  iviottg.  He  hath  Jnep^sied  ih^  imiruifierAs  ^f  death y  and  ordained  JiU 
Oirvvjfs  against  the  /lersecutors.     With   this  conloling  convidion  Jeholhaph^t 


"  •  Injuftice  was  ever  the  fame  in  principle;  its  pkras  always  alike  ^n* 
defenfible,  and  its  deeds  equally  abominable.  That  reftleis  propenfily  to 
evil  act4on  which  man,  as  heir  of  Adam's  guilt,  inherits  with  his  nature, 
when  neither  rel^rained  by  reafon  nor  diminiO'.ed  by  religion,  is  ever  pre* 
fenting  to  the  world  limilar  inftances  of  depravity  of  difpolit?on  and  atrocity 
i»f  conduct:  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  enabled  to  afiimilate  this  inftance 
of  the  invafion  of  Judah  896  years  before  Chrii't,  with  that  which  is  now- 
meditated  againft  us  1803  years  after;  the  opprefTion  iji  both  blears  the 
^:irr.Q  charai  ier,  and  the  n.oii\  es  for  both  arc  equally  in  quitous.  Biit  in 
the  mean  while  the  pious  Chriftian  fuffers  not  himlelf  to  forego  his  truft  )\\ 
(7oD,  for  in  him  he  beholds  the  eternal  lusr  one,  the  same  to-tiiy , yesifV' 
day,  and  for  ever,  the  great  1  am  of  power  ^s<'^  righieourncfs.  In  him  his, 
soul  inistelh,  and  under  the  $hadow  of  his  ivings  shall  b^  his  rtf::ge,  until  this  lyraany 
ie  ovefJid:t. — Ps.  Ivii.  1. 

"  t  ^t  is  unnecefl'arv  for  me  to  ufurp  the  politician's  province,  and  dcs 
inonftrate  the  truth  of  this  pofition,  fo  Itron^^Iy  evidenced  in  the  weak  aiid 
uii^orlhy  conduct  of  our  foryier  allies  the  DuiJh." 

inflantl^ 
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fnftantly  made  preparations  to  meet  the  invaders  *.  But  becaufe  he  well 
kncvw  that  no  King  is  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  host;  and  that  war,  where^/er 
its  calamities  prevailed,  was  one  of  thofe  fcourges  which  (he  Almighty 
makes  u  re  of  to  chaftile  the  nations  of  the  earth,  h^ feared  wlien  he  heard 
the  tidings  ;  not  that  he  feared  to  encoiyiter  thole  who  were  coining  again/l 
h'iOA,  but  he  feared  the  judgments  of  the  Lr»rd/' 

Throughout  his  difcourie  jV!f.  White  di: plays  an  evident  anxiety  not  {.o 
advance  a  tingle  poiition  without  quoting  fome  nalfagt;  of  Scripture  in  fup- 
port  of  it  ;  whence  we  info,  that  his  pulpii  has  fomctinies  been  filled  by 
one  of  ihofe  lelf-called  evangelical  preachers,  who  all'crt  that  none  preach 
the  Oof/tel  but  themfelves  f.  The  pra^  t:ce,  however,  without  any  reference 
to  itH  fuppo;ed  caule  in  the  prelent  instance,  is  highly,  praire-worthy. 
Several  pertinent  and  fcnfible  notes  have  been  added  to  the  fermon ;  one 
of  which,  exhibiting  a  contiail  between  uur  lawtul  Sovereign  and  the 
vfurper  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  we  (liall  cxtrarl. 

*•  How  uriking  is  the  contraft  between  the  a'iuatiog  motives  that  diftin- 
gui(h  our  beloved  Kind's  humble  fuppUcatioas  for  the  mercy  and  aid  of  his 
God,  and  tnofe  with  vvhich   the  crafty  ^oe  has  proudly  prefamed  to  claim 
the  countenance  of  Heaven  1  How  widely  does  that  uniform  and  fervent 
piety,  which  characlerifes  the  godly  exercifesof  him  whom  we  love  to  obev, 
•differ  from  thofe  defaltory  Harts  of  outward  ob/ervanceof  religious  orcli- 
nances,  with  which  the  tyrant  of  the  French  fo  folemniy  deludes  that-in- 
fatuated people  into  a  pcr.'uafion  that  (he  religion  of  their  fathers  is  re (lorecl! 
But,  can  be,  who  boads  the  all-powerful  prevalence  of  his  genius,  his  un- 
limited confidence  in  favourable  chances :  can  he  who  denied  his  Saviour, 
and  afterwards  wept  (not  in  penitence  for  his  crime,  as  did  that  apoftl^, 
whofe  pretended  fucceifor  he  has  robbed  of  all  his  temporal  heritage,  but) 
in  mortified  pride  at  the  di  fa  p  point  men  t  of  his  ambitious  fchcmes :  can  he. 


"  *  He  had  a  ftanding  army  of  upwards  of  a  million  arm^d  men  ready 
frefiaredfor  war,  besides  those  whom  he  had  put  in  the  fenced  cities  ^througlmut  all 
Judah  :  this  force,  however,  was  weakened  by  the  battle  before  Karaoth* 
Gilepid,  and  it  is  reafonably  to  be  inferred  that  the  invaders  prefumed  upon 
this  circumftance/' 

t  This  was  one  of  the  churches  at  which  that  itinerant  schismatic,  Dr, 
Hawker  of  Plymouth,  on  his  exfierimental  excurlion,  during  the  lad  fum- 
roer,  was  a  Ho  wed  j  to  the  lliame  of 'the  Vicar  be  it  fpoken,  to  exhibit  his 
empirical  talents.  On  this  occafion,  the  Church,  to  the  utter  difgrace  of 
the  Churchwardens,  prefented  a  fcenc  of  confufion,  tumult,  and  dilbrder, 
very  nearly  refembling  the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  on  the  firft  night  of  a  • 
new  perfiirmance.  The  fermon  vtras  extern/tore^  and  fuch  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  a  man  who  could  leave  his  own  fiock  to  vifit  other  fol;!^, 
or  rather,  to  run  about  the  country  like  a  mountebank.  Sjich  fcencs  as 
thefe.  which  are  difgraceful  to  the  clerical  chafader,  and  have  a  ftrong 
tendency  to  render  religion  an  objecl  of  ridicule,  oup-ht  to  be  prevented  by 
the  Ihong  arm  of  power,  if  they  cannot  be  flopped  by  the  gentle  voice  of 
peri'uafion.  Dr.  Hawker  und  the  Ihttvnt^s  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  gca- 
tilude  or  fchifmaticH;  the  former,  in  fummcr,  filled  the  Churches,  and  the 
latter,  in  winter,  the  Meeting-houfcs ; — both  producing  the  fame  cffe^, 
.  the  promotion  c( cnthnsiasw,  and  the  encouragement  o^ schism  /// 

Rev. 
who. 
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who,  by  >  cold  edi6t  of  political  cqift,  degraded  to  the  defpicable  la^of 
a  liberty  that  tolerates  tlie  groffefc  vioJaiioDS  of  every  law^  haman  aiid  d»- 
.vine,  the  necefHly/^/-  a  God :  can  he,  who«  to  the  ainbltioo  and  artifice  cf 
Satan,  adds  the  avarice  and  tieachery  of  Judas,  the  hypocrily  of  Pilate,  the 
mockery  of  the  High  Pried s,  the  fanguinary  vei>geance  of  the  Jevvllh  mur- 
derers of  the  JUST  o  N  E  :  can  be  Jove  our  hndJesui  Christ  in  sincerity  .-  cao  b^ 
be  adjusted  by  th^tfear  of  the  lard  which  leads  men  to  serve  him  in  simceritj 
imd  tyuthf  Nature,  revelation,  and  humanity,  alike  rejed  the  fraud/* 

This  lermon  is,  tliroughout,  Jound  in  dodrine,  and  eloquent  in  language. 

Jin  Exhwtation  to  the  due  ohservance  cf  the  approaching  National  Fast,  in  an  Adr 
d,t  ess  from  ^^linisiqr  to  his  FariJiionerj.  By  Edward  Pearfon,  B.  D-  Rector 
of  Rempftone,  Nottinghamfhire.     Svo.     Pp.  16.    6d.    Spragg.     IbOi. 

IN  this  ilrong,  fenfible,  ainl  devout  exhortation  to  his  parifbioners,  Mr. 
Pearfon  confidci  s  how  far  religion  and  (x^itics  are  related,  and  to  what  est^ 
tent  i(  is  allowable  to  render  politics  the  fubjed  of  a  difcourfe  from  the  pnU 
pit.  The  diliindion  which  he  draws  in  his  diicufiionof  the  fubjed  isjulc; 
rnd  his  inference,  being  founded  on  fcripturai  authority,  is  not  to  be  (Ikaken. 
In  prefllng  the  ncccllity  of  enforcing,  from  the  pulpit^  the  oblervance  of  pt>- 

i^litical  duties,  he  obferves,  '*  It  would  be  eafy  to  allege  the  comtnand  of 
the  infpired  apofile  St.  Paul,  to  his  beloved  Titus;  a  command,  which, 
through  him,  was  intended  to  be  given  to  every  lucceeding  pattor'of  the 
Ghriftian  church ;  '  Put  (hem  in  mind,*  fays  he,  *  to  be  fubjed  to  prin- 
cipalities, and  power's,  to  obey  Magiflrates,  to  be  reddy  to  every  g€>od 

•work.'  After  this,  will  any  one  lay,  that  it  belongs  not  to  the  niinifter  of 
religion  to  addrefs  bis  hearers  on  the  fubje€t  of  thofe  duties,  which  they  owe 
to  their  king  and  country  t  To  intirud  and  animate  them,  as  occaiions  ofir^r, 

^jn  the  faitiiful  and  confcientious  difcharge  of  all  fuch  duties,-  whether 
*  owing  to  the  King  as  fupreme,  or  unto  inferior  magiflates^  as  unto  thole 
who  are  appointed  by  him  for  the  punilhment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the 
praife  of  them  that  do  well:'  And.  to.  urge  them,  in  the  words  of  -  the 
fame  apoftle,  '  to  render  to  all  their  dues  i  tribute,  to  whom  tribute  'a 

'  due;  cuflom,  to  whom,  culiom;  fear,  to  whom  fear;  honour,  to  whom 
honour/  This  would  be  his  authority  for  doing  fo,  and  would  fully  plcdd 
his  judification,  though  all  the  world  flw>uld  rife  up  in  oppodtion  to  it;  nay» 
•as  St.  Paul  obfcrves  on  an  occailon  oPa  fimilar  nature,  '  woe  w:oald  be  to 
him,  if  he  did  it  not." 

This  is  fo  p^ri'ecily  clear,  tliat  we  are  only  ailoniftied  that  a-doqbt  ooald 
.ever  arife  on  the  fubject.  But,  in  enforcing  his  principle  of  obedience  l9 
temporal  powers,  we  fubmit  to  Mr.  P.  whether  in  his  .curgument  from 
analogy,  at  the  top  of  page  8.  he  does  not  pu(h  it  too  far.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  perceive  the  analogy  :  and  we  think,  that  Mr.  P.  ha«  not  dilptayed  his 
ufual  ikill  and  ability  in  the  management  oi^  the  argument  hy  a  leries  of 
pertinent  and  jud'cious  queitiinis,  the  author  enables  any  individual  to  judge 
-  for  himrdf,  how  fnv  he  has.  been  indrumental  in  calling  down  the  wrath  of 
^he  Aimighty  on  his  native  land  ;  and^  we  doubt  not,  that  tliis  "  Exhoriar 
tio'.)"  was  h.'v^h\y  beneficial  in  its  ofi^ds  ;  at  leaft,  if  it  were  not,  certain  w« 

-'  arc,  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  parifhioners,  ami  not  with  th^ir  prieil. 


jf  Serman, 
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ji  Seffwrn,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Sl  Chad,  Shrswshury,  m  Fririay, 
Se/ttem»etQS,  1 803,  ifing  the  day  tf  th  Anniversmy  Meeting  rfihe  Subset  iter i 
und  Friends  to  th  Sakfi  InfirMary,  Pubiished  by  revest.  By  the  Rer. 
Henrjr  J.  Todd,  M.  A.  p.  A,  S.  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bridg^ewater, 
and.  Rector  of  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street  8vo.  Pr.  40.  Is, 
Rivingtons.     1803. 

.  MR.  TODD  h^re  tkkes  sr  conciFe,  but  fatisfaa^ry.  view  of  the  evidences 
efChrifiianity,  iind»  With  gFeat  judgment,  leleds  thofe  paifages  of  the  pro 
phetic  writings,  which  are  more  immeciiately  appJieable  to  the  immediate 
IQbjed  oi  his  difcoarfe.  In  defcanting  on  the  (lemicious  effeds  of  the  pr^ 
v^ence  of  Frctich  principles,  Mr.  T.  Ihews  the  foundiocrs  of  his  own.  In- 
deed, both  the  fentiments  and  the  langu^e  ol  this  Cermon  are  highly  credii- 
ab^e  to  bini. 

WUUgl^  kaidyahitr,  helk  fietestmy  for  the  fireservation  ^f  the  United  Kingdom :  A 
Sermm,  fireacked  in  the  Parish  Church  cf  Runcmn,  Cheshire,  July  8,  1803: 
By  tile  Rw,  W.  E.  K«yt,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Runcorn.  Svo.  F^.  2a, 
6a.     Brofter  and  Son,  Cbeiten 

.  J'ROM  the  wholefome  admonition  in  his  text,  '*  When  the  hoft  goetb 
Forth  againfi  thine  eiiemies,  then  keep  thee  from  every  wicked  thing,"  the 
preacher  takes  occafion  to  enforce  the  necedity  of  relbrmation,  in  order  to 

five  efficacy  to  exertions  of  valour.  He  depids  in  f^rong  terms,  the  pro- 
igacy  of  the  age,  and  mentions  fome  lamentable  inftances  of  it  in  thtt 
country  in  which  he  lives.  There  are  many  notes,  illuiirative  and  explatia- 
toTy,  and  chiefly  of  a  political  nature. 

The  Duties  of  loving  the  Brotherhood,  fiaring  God,  and  bmouring  the  King,  i Ibis  tinted 
and  eiforced  in  a  Sermon,  preached  before  two  Friendly  Societies*  By  the  Rev. 
Francis  Skurray,  M.  A.  Curate  of  Horninglham,  Wilts.  Svo.  P?*  352, 
Crockers,  Frome;  Longman  and  Rees,  London.     I  SOS. 

IT  appears  that  the  canfeof  printing  this  fermon,  was  the  diHentions 
which'  prevailed  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  preached. 
/If  properly  attended  to,  it  could  fcarcely  fail  to  put  .a  (iop  to  all  breaches 
of  good  neighbourhood,  and  of  brotherly  love,  as  well  as  to  iniiil  right  no- 
tions refpeding  the  duty  of  obedience  to  lawful. governors. 

*'  Various,**  fays^the  preacher,  "  have  been  the  opinions  concerni.'.g  the^  '^' 
origin  of  government  Certain  philofophic&I"  (or  rather  /ikiksohhistical) 
'**  ftatefmencMilejidt  that  all  civil  power  is  derived  from  the  people.  Tlie 
&cred  orticles  (to  which  theChrillian  ttiinifter  appeals  to  guide  his  inc]Qiries) 
lURlie  us,  th^Atiefiotoers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  (Rom.  xiii.  i,)'  By  me 
iingi  reign,  mtdfrinees  decree  justice,  (Prov.  viii.  15.) , 

'*  Confidering  government,  then,  as  originating  from  above,  we  are  im- 
pel^ to  '  HOI10VSTHE  Kino,'  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  iand  to 
iebmit  to  his  authority,  as  to  the  delegated  authority  of  Heaven." 

This  is  the  truly  Chri^an  view  of  a  queftion  which  has  been  much  agii- 
tited,  bat  very  imperfectly  underilood.    The  fentiments,  throughout  the 
fennon,  are  good,  the  admonitions  ur^  forcible  and  juli^  and  the  preftchtc 
'  difpiays  seal  with  knowledge. 


Miscellaneous. 


Miscellaneous. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

.  ^  THOUGH  I  have  nt>f  the  bonoof  of  being  perfonaHf  known  to  yinii 
the  gratifying  approbation  your  Review  has  bekowed  oq  two  works  laieij 
publ idled  by  roe,  iocftes  me  to  addrefs  you  oo  a  fubje&  for  which  a  part 
of  yoor  journal  is  open,  I  mean  your  Review  of  Reviewers ;  and  your 
candour  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mindi  that  the  ftc'idmeA  1  fend  70a  with 
this  will  receive  an  early  admiiiion. 

When  1  ventured  to  launch  a  (lender  hark  lipon  the  ocean  of  literatarej 
1  refolved  to  freight  it  every  voyage  with  ananulterated  principles  of  mo- 
rality^  religion,  and  truth.  I  determined  alfo  to  cobfider  it  in  the  ligbl 
of  a  mail  packet,  and  accordingly  adopted  a  regulation  of  thofe  vetle's  of 
intelligence  and  carrefpondence,  which  forbids  their  (lopping  to  encounter 
an  enemy,  and  enjoins  them  to  make  the  grcateft  fpeed  in  a  dire  A  courfc 
to  their  deilination,  unlefs  they  find  it  impodibie  to  efcape.  1  once  was 
literally  in  one  of  the  Government  packets,  when  the  was  purfu^d  by  afl 
enemy :  the  CTf^  were  anxibus  for  an  engagement—  the  commander  wai 
Tcfolute  to  avoid  one,  yet  wifely  prepared  for  a  conflict  if  t^^e  veffel  T»as 
overtaken.  The  enemy  began  to  gain  upon  the  packet,  round  which  rat- 
tiings  were  raitVd  to  prevent  boarding.  At  length,  as  (he  dre^V  near,  tb« 
impo(ribility  of  cFcaping  grew  evident,  the  fails  Were  taken  in,  and  the 
ihip  adjuftcd  for  aclion.  The  enemy,  on  e^^mining  oar  force,  did  not 
think  proper  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  but  left  the  packet  with  as  much  celerity 
k?  (he  had  overtaken  it.  Nor  could  the  Captain  be  prevailed  up  n  (0  gb 
an  inch  out  of  his  way  after  h^r.  1  thought  this  a  wile  regulation  in  the 
t)ackct  fei-vice,  and  it  appeared  to  me  equally'  wife  in  condu6li*)g  a  little 
moral  bark.  I  have  feldora  had  occafion  to  put  it  in  praflice  .  the  cri- 
tics, far  from  declaring  war  againd  me>  have  in  general  be  n  favourable 
to  my  ventures ;  but  the  prefcnt  attack  is  of  fuch  a  nature^  that  not 
only  the  crew  of  my  liitle  bark,  rhofc  lawful  pafliibos  which  I  truil  the 
commnnderhas  retained  with  judgment,  but  the  ctimmender  himfell^  jny 
reafon,  is  convinceii  it  is  necellary  to  repci. 

On  this  conviction  I  have  drawn  up  the  enclofed  llricliues.  .Had  1  only 
found  a  condemnation  of  my  Ityle,  an  attempt  to  injure  me  in  poiirt  of  li- 
terary reputation,  never  Ihould  I  have  thought  of  noticing  the  fcribbkr  tiiat 
has  attacked  me ;  but  when  I  find  him  milreprefenting  ray  heart  and  my 
principles,  it  is  time  to  Ihcw  that  he  is  capable  of  failehood,  and  that  h^ 
thinks  the  be (i  proof  to  his  employers  of  talents  for  criticilm  ts.thema^ 
lignity  of  his  pen.  • 

The  Edinburgii  Review,  now  proceeding  from  its.  embryo 'date,  in 
which,  frwm  the  unfkilfiilncl^of  the  midwife,  calW  its  editor,,  it  is  liciy 
to  be  ftrangicd  or  to  die  deformed,  belongs,  like  many  oll»er  Reviews,  to  pro- 
prietors who  do  not  even  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
•  pertv  beyond  the  balance  of  profit  and  lofs.  Ihey  have  hired  an  editor, 
and  he  and  they  to^rclher  hire  critics.  Review;  after  Revifjvv  hssi  been  fit 
up  in  this  manner  for  a  length  of  time;  I  have  a  hiltory  of  them ;  a  few  five, 
niofl  have  died  J  but  I  know  not  one,  your  own  excepted,  of  which  the 

pro* 


Propofal  f$rthe  ConHUaiUn  of  ail  Partus:  d^'p, 

ptd]pffietor  has  been  a  fchoUr  and  a  critic.  One  of  ihe  mod  fenfibie  things 
aDnounced  by  a  Review-Editor  is  tbat  which  appeails  in  the  advertifcment 
to  the  Annual  Review,  where  hefajs^that  «*,it  i$  his  part  to  fee  no  fcurriKty 
be  admitted,  but  h«  will  not  aulWer  either  for  the  jufiiqe  or  principles  of 
the  hired  phalanx/' 

. .  I  have  good  reafons,  becaufe  reafonj  of  evidence^  lo  fuppofe,  that  tbc 
wrath  of  this  Ariiiarchus  was  kindled  at  roy  admitting  an  argument  in  favour' 
of  the  Weft  India  Planter,  that  he  is  of  a  certain  fedl,  and  6ne  of,  thoTe 
great  refonners  of  mankind,  who  would  guillotine  or  maflacre  the  pre(ent 
generation,  negroes  excepted,  preparatory  to  a  i>ew  fyftem  of  happinefs 
iimilar  to  that  of  Anacharfis  Cloots. 

My  book  I  know  to  be  obnoxious  to  him  on  more  accounts  than  one. 
The  natives  of  this  critic's  country,  however,  are  as  dear  to  me  as  to  him ; 
but  juftice  is  far  dearer  than  any  diftindion  of  natbns;  and  while  I  hold 
the  pen,  it  fhall  never  be  guided  by  prejudice,  or,  to  conclude  the  fimile 
which  began  this  letter  with  a  fea  phral'e,  while  I  guide  the  helm  of  my 
flender  bark>  ju  ft  ice  ihall  con  its  courfe. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  elleem. 
Sir, 

CdmhtrvikU  Grove,  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Dec.      1803.  R-  C.  D. 

•Mr.  Dallas's  Stridures  upon  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  this  letter 
introduces,  fliall  certainly  appear  in  the  next.  '  Editor. 

yf  modest  ProfK^alfiir'a  Cwtcitiatim  of  all  Forties,  pditical,  moYaU  and reltgiovs^ 
on  the  bioad  Basis  of  Liberality  of  Sentiment.  Humblj^  addressed  to  b^tk 
Houses  of  FarliaTrtenf, 

Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

IT  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  we  live  in  wonderful  times ;  in 
times  wonderfully  enlightened,  wonderfully  ingenious,  "wonderfully  ii«- 
proving,  yet  wonderfully  turbulent  and  troubleforoe.  It  is  to  remove  the 
inconvenience  ariiing  from  this  latter  part  of  our  character,  and  to  bring  Uft  ' 

.  into  a  kind  of  placid  golden  age,  fuch  as  has  hitherto  been  only  dreamed  of 
by  poets  and  philofophers,  that  I  prefume  to  offer  toy  advice  as  to  the  ae- 
compliihment  of  the  only  point  that  feems  wanting  to  e^alt  us  above  pre- 

.  (reding  ages. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  readily  be  conjeftured,  by  difcerning  perfons,  that  I 
have  in  yiew  the  attainment  of  that  deiireable  repofe  and  tranquillity, 

,  which  fliall  prevent  our  being  agitated  by  any  difafters,  any  mifcondu^, 
anjr  errors,  any  falflioods,  any  abfurdities,  any  perverfenefs,  nay,  any  vices, 
or  crimes,  with  which  fociety  is  apt  to  be  molefted.  The  prevention  of 
the  evils  themfelves  I  prefume  not  to  attempt.  Bat  if  I  can  luggeft  an  ex- 
pedient by  which  they  fliall  be  deprived  of  all  power  to  vear  u» ;  furely  I 

,  ihall  de&rve  the  thanks  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  none  more  than 
thofe  lyho  -guide  the  helm  of  ftate,  and  watch  over  the  Interefts  of  the 
nation. 

Of  all  the.proje^s  that  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  propofed.  f<^r  aJ- 
Imifuog  this  end,  I  know  of  none  fo  promising  as  that  which  is  founded  oh 
UhertMtjf  of  sefttitnent :  by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  almoft  exploded  notion 

.  of  Chikiiancharit/,  w^hich  aims  at  unanimity  by  inculcating  a  famenefspf 
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prtncjples  *  bot  that  'lQ6f6  fle7Sibl«  and  accomiiiodating  <trrpo>fitido,  whkl 
le«ds  us  to  be  fatisfied  with  any  bond  of  union  and  agr«eDM;nt«  however  he> 
terog'eneous  in  ihc  materials  of  whicb  it  is  compofed.  An  objedor  of  the 
old  tchool  might  ipertapK  intimate^  that  if  )oa  wi(ha  mac;^tne  to  be  drawn 
in  one  fleady  and  uniform  dire6lion,  you  oaght  to  have  a  cord  fabricated 
of  the  Tame  matenas  throughout^  and  preHing  equally  in  all  its  paitv. 
But,  judging  from  modern  unprovements  in  the  art  ofconcilialion  and  coa- 
lition,-1  am  more  inclined  to  recommend  a  lill'ue  of  various  materials  j 
whici),  though  the  machine  may  kMnetrmes  be  drawn  by  it  into  very  irre* 
gular  ami  even  contrary  dire^ions,  will  yet  pleale  everv  perfon  who  lays 
hold  of  it,  by  the  amafing  diverfity  of  its  colours^  ami  its  fmooiher  aiid 
more  pliable  texture. 

To  drop  all  •  metaphor,  I  would,  with  great  deference,  ^^ggtH  the  cx- 
pefliency  of  banifhtng  all  invidious  dinirvfiions  arifing  from  Jitim'^pUs  of 
whatever  kind.  For,  what  is  it  that  occafions  diverfity  of  fenfiment  and 
of  conduct,  but  diverfity  of/rr/Wjt/p^  Banifli  this,  and  nareafon  vifhatever 
can  be  afu'^ned,  why  men  fliould  not  harmonize  together,  aiid  be  perfect  1^ 
latisfied  with  each  other,  though  ading  with  views  and  intentions  of  a  dia- 
metrically oppolite  nature. 

For  in  fiance ;  when  one  man  indulges  bimfelf,  without  fcruple,  in  habits 
of  adultery  or  concubinage ;  and  another,  through  vulgar  and  old-^fhioned 
prejudices,  conforms  himl'elf  to  the  rule  of  thefeventh  Commandment^  and 
,  the  ftrid  interpretations  of  Uiat  rOle  in  the  New  Tellamcnt; — what  is  it, 
bat  a  radical  ditference  inyirwr^^/flr/p,  which  leads  tbefe  men  to  regard  eacii 
'  other  with  mutual  diiFatiRfadlion  ?  Bring  either  of  them,  but  efpeciallj  the 
iatter,  (who  is  likely  to  be  the  greater  6i^9t  of  the  two)*  to  allow  that  we 
Iwivp  no  concern  wiih  other  men's  principles,  (which  ought  always  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  matters  of  o/tinion)  and  what,  I  pray,  ihould  prevent  then> 
from  being  exceedingly  well  affeded  to  each  other,  and  living  on  terms  of 
the  molt  cordial  intimacy  and  triendlhip?  Even  the  latter^  if  he  be  but 
thus/i^r/iZ/vdifpofed,  will  fcorh  to  interrupt  the  purfuits  of  the  other,  or  to 
exprefs  the  imalleft  diiapprobation  of  them  ;  however  lliey  roay  be  repug- 
nanl  to  his  own  notions  of  decency  and  duty,  or  however  they  may  aticct  - 
his  neare ft  and  deareft  intercfts. 

So  again,  iv political  concerns*  Suppofe  one  man  to  have  imbibed  the 
revolutionary  notion  of  the  fovereignty  of  tlie  mob ;  of  the  rights  of  fub- 
jeiSis  tocafhier  their  monarchs;  of  the  equality  of  the  governed  and  the  go- 
vernors ;  of  the  liberty  of  publiOiing  tlicfe  opinions,  and  afTociating  to 
carry  them  into  effect;  togell>er  with  a  thoufand  other  perfualions  ariiing 
out  of  thefe :  and  fuppoCe,  on  the  other  hand>  a  man  to  be  foiHiaccountabiy 
obftinate,  as  to  believe  that  the  very  idea  Of  fovereignty  implies  a  right  to 
rule  the  mcb ;  that  monarchs  are  not  fubjeds;  that  to  gm'ern,  and  to  be    ' 

foverned,  are  not  terms  precifely  of  the  fame  fignifi^ation ;  and  that  the 
berty.of  teaching  and  ading  upon  f!^  oppolite  dcdrines  is  dangerous  to 
the  very  eiiiftence  of  Ax:iety :  yet  what,  (1  would  beg'  lea^'e  to  alk)  might 
not  be  the  confequence,  if,  notwith Handing  thi«  leenringly  irrdconcileable 
diver fity  of  fentimcnt,  b«th  parties  would  only  agree  to  couliderlheyirnv- 
ciplfs,  on  either  fide,  as  ^  »o  im/wrtance  ^  Is  it  not  obvious^  that  a  vaft  deal 
ot  animofity,  ftifptcion,  and  jealoafy,  woald  int^antly  be  removed;  and 
that  the  fweeteft  concord  and  harmony  would  prevail 4jetween  them?  It 
feems,  indeed,  probable,  that  the  former,  being  the  more  aftive  citissen  of 
th«  two,  would  labour  indefaiigably  in  the  purltii^  of  kik  object;  while  tha 

.  latter 
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icfcttcr  might  Toon  be  under  the  neceflity  of  relinquiiliing,  riot  onfy.  Hlsy5V/«-. 
^*/kf^s^  (which  I  tiippofe  him  already  to  crtnMerit  a§  iluieraHo  inrfft  ipon) 
t^vit:  his  property,  his  rank  in  focieiv,  aiid  pei'haps  his  perfonAl  Kbertj^  ahci 
iaf^tyV  But  wnat  are  fuch  light  evirsi  cotripared  with  tfle  happineU  of  bS- 
irig  totally  unmovied  hy  Ihele  conleqdeiices,  and  the  lalisfAdtion  of  prd^ 
^noting  liberality  of  fentimenl?  Nav,  even  if  there  flioitld  Be  (trdiig  indJ- 
crsLlions  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Soverefgrt  aild  thb  State/bow 
«\a.rrow-minded  mult  the  monarch  himfelf  be,  and  how  itfibera!  add  unphi- 
lofophical  his  friends,  and  adherents;  if  .they  do  \\s^  facri/ice,  both,  vyiiA 
^complacency,  rather  than  break  inupon  that  delightful  Ijft^hi  of'tfabduil- 
lity»  which  is  here  fu'ppofed  to  prevail !'  * 

Next,  as  to  relighus  principles.     Diverfity  of  religions  fia^  long  fitic6 
teen  held,  by  wits  and  freethinkers,  to  be  exceedingly  pleafin^  to  the 
l>tiity  himfelf;  whom  they  feem  fuppofed  capable  of  being  anlufed,  ai 
crhildren  are,  with  any  gewgaws  or  trumpery  that  are  prefentcd  to  him. 
I  do  not  meddle  with  tfws  ingenious  foppofition.     But  with  refpeifl  to  oui 
"  perfonal  comfort  and  convenience,  I  would  only  remark,  what^  blelfed 
^injr  it  muft  be,  to  perfuade  onrfelves  that  all  forts  of  opinions  and  tenetl 
are  equally  fafe  and  foutid,  equally  true,  equally  wife,  eqaally  conducive 
to  our  temporal  and  eternal  welfare!  Suppofe,  then,  a  man  i6  be  thor 
rouffhiy  perfuaded^of  the  truth  of  all  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith; 
while  another  reviles  them  as  a  heap  of  abfurdity  and  nonfenfe.     Let  both 
parties  only  confider  this  as  an  unimportant  difference  in  fentiment,  upon 
doubtful  points,  and  not  hold  it  neceffary  to  maintin  their  opinions,  as  prin- 
Triples  oi  aftion;  and  why  may  they  not  entertain  juil  is  much  efleem  fbt" 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  both  of  one  and  the  fame  mind  ?  Neither  let  it 
.  be  urged,  that  hiflory  and  experience  admonifti  us  of  thfe  danger  of  infi^ 
delity,  herefy,  and  fchifm,  which  have  almofc  invariably  gcherated  revo^ 
lutions,  diforders,  and  commotions,  in  the  world.     For,  whatfcan  be  more 
evident,  than  that  if  the  adherents  to  Chriftian  doctrine  and  Chrlliian  dii- 
ciplinc  would  but  quietly^/VW  to  all  the  willies  of  their  opponents,  every 
thine  would  go  on  fraoothly  ?    Perhaps,  indeed,  oar  churches  might  be  de^ 
xnohflied,  our  clergy  plundered,  and  ^^^vy  man  who  reverences  religroil 
might  be  obliged  to  conceal,  or  to  renounce,  his  faith.     But  having  al- 
ready (upon  the  propofed  plan)  renounced  it  as  a  matter  of  /trhict/ile,  I  dd 
not  fej  liow  any  man  could  confift^ntly  hesitate  to  acquiefce  in  the  bttjer^ 
'^ucfices;  and  that,  without  a  murmur  of^dilfatisfact ion. 

I  have  given  but  a  fiuall  (ample  of  the  bleilings  that  may  be  expc^ed 
from  proceedinj;  on  this  admirable  fyftem  of  candpur  and  moderation. 
The  catalogue  might  eafily  be  enlarged.  But  it  is  time  to  point  out  hovv 
the  fyficm  may  be  carried  into  effect,  in  the  moft  fpeedy  and  fatis(acl6ry 
planner.  .  ' 

It  is  acknowledged  by  Jtll  adepts  in  thefe  matters,  that  reformations  tntift 
be  brought  about  gradually  and  vvith  circumfpection.  To  bring  the  work 
to  perfeciion,  the  very  agents  who  carry  it  bn  (liould  hardl)  know  wh.  t 
tl>ey  are  doing ;  but  Ihould  be  led  imperceptibly  to  theVdmpIetion  of  the:t 
liboufs. 

How  ealy,  then,  is  It,  hy  ir-Tulcaling  moderation  and  cand6iif>  and  by 
decanting  continually  on  the  mGt\to(  good  in/ent ions,  without  any  regard  lo 
Inoivledge  or  principlfes  5  to  induce  a  perfuaiion,  thfl^-hdth'mg  is'fo  ainiabff^ 
to  praife- worthy  as  to  leave  every  man  in  the  unmolelled  poiretfion  of  hfs 
l»pinions«  and  tofuffer  him  toa^  upon  theiti>  withotil  ahy  reiiraint;  -what^ 
No.  LJivs.    v^L.  XVI.  Fi  ever 
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)ft  rtfy  WwHai^  farther,  to  denioIiOi  aS  the  rude  ba^^^^  ^^^^  (epante  op 
.ibodoxy  from  betemdoKy,  loyaky  irom  dtfafiedion,  and  decency  fron  ia 
[decency.  Same  caution,  perhspi»  may  be  neceflary  is  the  inlenneifali 
j>rogrelt  to  this  ftate  of  periedion :  but  pet  the  bufineft  iiUo  proper  kaadb 
](fucb  as  I  «tt  pcirfuadedy  it  will  not  bo  difficult  to  ieleft  in  thef^  hm 
',dpjri)  and  reft  afliired^  that  a  few  years,,  at  brtheft,  will  accompliih 
til^t  th*  jmA  fasguioe  votaries  to  libei;amy  oi  ftishmertt  cmn  ~  ' 
or&rc* 

*    I  aai.wiril  aware,  hovevar,  of  this  oppofitioir  which  may  be  made 
thii  enchanting  rcheme»  by  ibme  intolerant  and  perverfe  ii^fs.    There 
^I^  without  £»ttbt,  a  remn^t  of  incorrigible  aoherentc  to  (rulb  aad 
.dar»  who  will  always  be  lifting  up  thek  voices  h'ke  trumpets,  to  warn  i 
ji^gaiafi  confoahdina  the  principles  of  ru|;ht  and  wrong.    Bat  I  fliouM 
no  laeaBt  defpair  ctf  gettnig  the  better  oTthefe  obfttnate  beiap,  if  we 
|»ttt  parfcftreiD  representing  them,  on  all  occafioAs,  as  the  iBoft 
creataies,  born  to  make  inen  uncomfortable  and  difagreeable,.  and  as  afi^ 
JToIttte  Duiiances  to  fociety,  from  their  j^^^^^^  endeavours  to  rqfift  Am 

a  natural  proj>enfity  o^  mankind  to  ioUow  their  own  imaginations,  ani 
ink  and  do  juft  wbat  they  pleafe.  NoboJ v  can  doubt,  tnat  there  muS 
\e  a  general  inclbation  to  make  fuoh  men  ahnorred  and  defpifed :  and  if 
the  iiSeral'miHikJ  men,  the  men  ot  geaJ  huattiofU,  the  men  who  take  crecCt 
|o  tbemifelves.  and  give  credit  to  others,  for  being  every  thin^r  that  i^ 
amiable  and  excellent,  without  knowing  or  regarding  what  it  is  that  con- 
Jftitvtes  truth,  virtue,  or  religion ;— if  thefe  men,  I  lay»  will  but  go  on  in 
iheir  exertions  to  make  all  roan  faXhded  with  one  another,  and  indiP 
Jereiit  as  to  any  confequences  that  may  arite ;  can  tliere  be  one  inomeafs 
doubt  of  the  perfed  fuccefs  of  the  plan  1  have  ventured  to  propofe  ? 

Indeed,  were  I  to  indulge  in  tlat  fpirit  of  anticipation,  that  delicious 
foretafie  of  enjoyment,  which  almo(i  all  theoriils  confider  as  the  privilege 
and  the  reward  of  their  labours;  I  might  here  draw  a  pidure  of  felicity, 
fuch  as  even  the  modern  advocates  fi)r  the  perfedibilily  of  mankind  have 
hardly  ventured  to  conceive.  For,  who  kpows,  but  the  time  may  cofne, 
when  all  difiindioos  in  religion,  in  politics,  and  in  morals,  may  be  fc  en- 
tirdfy  obUterated  and  forgotten,  that  even  the  very  names  of  piety,  loyally, 
fnd  virtue,  may  be  rendered  unintelligible  witiiout  reference  to.ioatie  ob- 
folete  edition  of  Johnfon's  Didionary  I  Who  knows,  bjpt  that,  before  the 
prefent  generation  pafies  away,  we  may  fee  the  inpft  iadious  4«2mago^iia 
in  Parliament,  placid  at  the  head  of  the  royal  councils ;  the  infolveht  ma- 
nager of  a  theatre,  become  the  prime  financier  of  the  ftate ;  the  reprefeiH 
etiveof  the  Middlefex  mob,  commander  in  chief  of  the  volunteers;  the 
Lwling  conventicler  iii  St.  George*s  Fields,  primate  and  metropolitan; 
pr.Prieftley,  prolocutor  of  the. convocation;  Thomas  Paine,  fecretary  of 
^ate ;  and  the  whole  privy  council,  compofed  of  a  choice  aflbrtment  of 
^ews,  Turks,  Infidels,  Heretics,  and  Schifmatics,  all  fraternizing  together 
with  minded  aftouilliment  and  delight? 

But  I  forbear — I  muft  fupprefs  my  emotions  on  viewing  this  fkfcinating 
pidure,  and  indulge  my  farther  expedlatiox^s  in  filent  rapture. 

When  I  refied,  however,  upon  tlie  many  favourable  fymptoms  that  have 
of  late  appeared  Htthe  public  mind,  and  more  elpevially  upon  the  difpofi- 
{lon  that  has  bccafionally  been  manifeiied  by  (ome  difiin^uiflied  charaders 
t>otli  in  church  and  date,  I  eanuot  but  look  forward  (with  what  fotisikfiion 
.  '      .  ^  '  .it 
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It  is  iih|>6flib1e  id  ielcrlke)  to  tbe  thne  when  thefe  v!fioM  iM^  be  realis9ed  to 
A  very  conGderable  extent,  itml  fali  eicpefitnent  made  of  their  blefled  ef* 
f^s,     Anumg  k$  cither  ildmirabl^  charaaeriflidt^  this  may,  indeed,  be 
cmUed  an  rjc/itrimm/al^e^  fihce  eitperitnents  of  the  neweit  and  mod  ex- 
^^aordinarjr  lihd  are  daily  making  ifpon  aJ)  C\ih}e€ts,  and  by  all  Torts  bfpeo* 
pte.  Why  not,  then,  (when  matters  are  a  little  more  ripened)  inake  at 
once  a  bold  experiment,  to  haden  the  accompliihment  of  the  object  in  con* 
t^mplatioii.     Tell  the  worlds  that  trdth  is  nothing  but  iiincy  and  opinion : 
tell  Ibem,  that  (thoagh  the  con  rarjr  7>ofi4)ons  be  is  true  as  that  tw6  and 
two  niiake  four]  yet  it  Imatters  noti  if  a  man  {Relieves  that  kin^s  are  fcdb- 
Je6ts^  and    (nbje^s  kings ;  that  adaltery  is  a  virtue,  and  chainty  a  vice  ; 
that  there  is^no  difference  between  a  church  and  a  conventicle,  a  prieft  and 
a  layman ;  that  all  men  are  equally  good  and  acceptable  in  the  fight  of 
God,  and  therefore  equally  to  be  encouraged  ahd  approved:  by  one  sai* 
other  :  tell  them,  that,  upon  all  thele  points,  we  are  entirelj^to  rely  upon 
men's  goo^d  intentions,  and  extend  to  them  equal  complacency  and  good- 
will! atid>  depend  upon  it,  little  will  be  wanting  tocompleat  the  defigii'. 

1  have  only,  therefore,  in  concluiion,  to  fuggeft  to  the  high  and  dig- 
nihei  perlbnages  to  whom  this  Iketch  is  fiibmitted,  the  expediency  of  Im- 
mediately  fetting  about  this  important  work.     Nor  can  I  doubt  of  its  fuc- 
ceft,  if  it  be  profecuted  with  "  a  happy  mixture  of  conciliation  and  firm-' 
pefs  ;*'  o^'ctmeillation,  tuhich yields  e^rhy  thing;  and  o^  fitthncsst  'xhicb  is  not 
f^raiJ  of  ctmsefunces.     May  I  be  allowed,  however,  tojiint  one  expedient, 
which  occurs  to  me  as  being  very  fimple  and  likely  to  be  effectual  ?    We 
have  had  various  focieties  indituted,  for  Reformation  of  Manners  and  Prin- 
ciples, for  enforcing  his  Majellfv's  Proclamation,  for  the  Suppreffion  of 
.  Vice,  and  for  the  Promoting  of*  Clijillian  Knowledge;  all  of  which    I  ap- 
prehend, have  rather  tended  to  obRruf^,  than  promote,  the  objeft  here 
pointed  out.     But  what  might  not  be  done,  by  a  Society  for  the  Sup- 
Paas^ioN  OP  Princifles,  and   for -^romotiitg   Liberality  of 
Semtiment  ;  conducted  upon  a  large  icale,  and  embracing  all  the  variety 
of  topics  which-  have  above  been  bi^ivflf)'  lu^ge'ted?    Surely  this  (jeferves 
confideration..    Inftantly  call  in  the  aid  of  Methodifts,  Anabaptifta,  Inde-' 
pendents,    Prefbyterians,   Arians,   Socinians,   &c.  &ci  with  a  few   (uch 
Churchmen  as  Mr.  O**/*,  and  Sir  K.  ^.  and  y^u  may  proceed  ty>  tbe  or- 
•^miaation  of  this  agteeabJy  diverhtied  bodv,    without  a.  doubt  of  its 
Tuccef's. 

As  my. name  cpuld  add  no  weight  to  what  I  have  here  oflfered,  I  beg 
leave  to  fubfcribe  rayfolf,  in  reference  tg  my  refpedl  for  good  intentions  ana 
^^aUtyvf  sentimeiu, 

A  MIOBTY  GOOD  :S0RT  OF  A  Man, 

or  (as  they  call  me  in  Cormoall)      A  caufiL  oooo  Mah* 

>  THE  FAST-DAY  PRAYER. 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 
GENT^.lMfiN, 

THOUGH,  in  perufing  your  review  of  the  biiTlop  of  Oxford's  charge, 
inferted   in  your   la(l  number,  I  entirely  agreed  with  }ou  in   the 
commendation,  which  you   beftowed  upon  it,  I  lelt  much  concern"  at  an  - 
obfervation  or  two,  which  had  inadverterlly  'efcaped  you,  and  which,  I 
^  perCuaded,  on  re-coniideration,  you  will  think  it  right  to  retra6t.     Re« 
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ferring^  to  a  paHage  ki  one  of  the  prayers  appointtd  for  the  laie  Fa&<b^, 
in  which  mention  is  ^nade  of  "  points  of  doubtful  opinion,"  you  &^y,  "ne 
are  not  in  the  Icafl  furprized,  that  many  of  cur  clergy  (hould  have  omind' 
that  (Irange  palTage."  It  was  not  from  you.  Gentlemen,  that  I  expededtt^ 
hear  any  thing  like  a  juftification  of  thole  clergymen,  if  any  fuch  there  vt^. 
who,  on  4Zff;' occafion,  and  more  efpecially  on  jiu-^  aa occa/lon  as  that  a 
quetlion,  mani&fl  a  fpiritof  dKubedience  to  the  lawful  commaodaof  ibeir 
lawful  fuperiors..  1  doubt  not  that  you  will  perceive,  on  a  calm  review  4 
the  fubject,  that,  this  oblervation  is  in  dired  opposition  k>  thofe  fenhnenip 
of  obedience  to  authority,  which,  in  general,  you  are  if^  (Irenoous  in  i» 
culcating.  It  will  always  be  againil  probabiiitv,  that  fuch  fbrnos  (hoold  it 
provided,  as  will  be  approved  of  by  all  the  clergy  in  the  kingdom;  aj)4 
if  every  clergyman  is  at  liberty  to  omit  the  part,  of  which  h^  difapprovc% 
what  will  become  of  Uiat  uniformity  of  public  worlhip,  which  it  is  ool 
great  end  of  an  eflablilhment  to  fecure?  I  cannot  believe,  that  yoa  woul4 
willingly  be  inftrumental  in  promoting  a  principle  fo  utterly  ineonfifieM 
with  that,  on  which  our  Church  has  directed  the  ufe  of  a  Liturgy ;  or  tha^ 
being  aware  of  the  confequeuce,  you  would  give  countenance  to  Ihoft 
at'algts,  who,  uncLT  pretence  of  correcting  the  errors  of  the  preicrifa^ 
form,  or  of  fupplying  its  deficiencies,  take  occafion,  in  order  more  effec- 
tually to  propagate  their  private  Opinions,  to  introduce  them  into  tLe 
public  prayers.  I  do  not  think  it  neceifary,  on  the  prefent  occaiion,  !• 
enter  into  a  defence  of  the  palfages  objected  to ;  otherwife,  I  could  ea% 
(how,  that  "  diHerences  upon  points  of  doubtful  opinion"  may  nataraUy 
be  expeded  to  arife  among  thoi'e,  "  who  agree  in  the  eflentials  of  oar  vaak 
holy  faitii,  and  who  look  /or  pardon  through  the  merits  and  interrctfioB  9f 
the  Saviour ;''  and  that,  not  with  (landing  thefe  differences^  it  is  defifabJe^ 
and  an  object  worthy  of  our  moft  earned  prayer,  if  we  prefer  not  the 
means  to  the  ou/,  that  they  (hould  be  "  united  in  the  bonds  of  ChiiitiaB 
•harity,  and  love  one  another." 

I  am  Gentlemen, 
Your  very  obedient  lervant, 
Remjutmt,  Dec.  7,  1 803.  E.  PEARSON. 

Our  very  refpcftable  Corrcfpondent  it  afTured,  that,  on  the  calmefl  and 
moft  deliberate  reflc6lion,  vve  are  n<5t  dilpofed  to  retraft  the  obfervalions  ©f 
which  he  coinplains.  We  fhail  nfever  be  found  the  advocates  of  ditbfee- 
dience  to  lawfnl  fnperiors;  nor  can  thepbfervationsinqueftion  fairly  juftrfy 
any  fuch  charge.  Mr.  Pearfon,  however,  has  omitted  that  part  of  tfcc 
palfage  which  appeared  to  us,  the  moft  open  to  objeflion ;  and  the  iHrnf- 
fton  of  which,  indeed,  would  have  rendered  the  other  parts  almofi  itn- 
obje^ionabler.  But  it  has  become  onneceflhry  for  us  to  enter  into  any 
farther  explanation,  fincc  we  have  received  another  letter  on  the  fame 
fubje61,  v  hich,  though  the  writer  of  it  differs,  as  will  be  feen»  from  us  ia 
opinion,  will  ferve  as  the  belt  anlwer  to  Mr.  Pearfon. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

'•  Sir.  * 

FROM  the  anlmadvcrfions  puhlilhed  in  your  laft  number  upon  the  con- 
eluding  pctitiun  to  ore  of  the  prayers  on  the  form  appointed  for  Wni 
late  Fall,  I  perceive  thai,  lulfy  competent  as  you  are  to  dilcriminate  with 
accuraicy  ou  aioii  octiaiions^  yea  have,  at  lengthy  met  with  your  mafter* 

pieCf, 
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piece  in  Ihw  artfdiy  conHrudied  fentence,  and  have  feUen  Into  the  fame 
rnttiake,  refpedting  its  true  import  and  interpretation,  with  a  large  portion 
>f  your  countrymen  who  pretend  not,  as  you  do,  to  critical  difcernment, 
>ut  merely  to  plain  onfophiflicated  underrfandings.     1  know  tliat  our  fe^a- 

ilts  bpih  within  and  without  the  church  have  taken  advantage  of  the  mode 
^Fexpreffion  which  has  been  adopted,  and  1  verily  believe  that  there  is  not 
i  preacher  of  either  of  thefe  defcriptions  who  has  not  very  largely  commented 
ipon  it  in  fbme  one  or  other  of  hid  pulpit  harangues,  reprefenting  it  as 
i  folemn  recognition  of  the  indifferency  of  all  forms  of  worlhip,  and  there- 
ore  as'  a  conccllion,  on  the  part  of  thofe  moil  concerned  to  defend  the 
brm  eflablifhed,  that  ellablifhments  are  indefenfible.  I  know,  moreover, 
that  the  newfpapers,  thofe  lull- fed  channels  of  evil  communications,  have 
been  vying  with  each  other  which  (hould  give  the  moft  quick  and  extenfive 
circulation  to  the  fame  malicious  report ;  thofe  who  fabricate  the  mifchief 
with  wbigh  their  columns  are  overcharged  having  had  recourfe  to  the  arti- 
i€*  of  an  affeded  eulogy  on  the  liberality  of  fcntiment  difplayed  by  the 
K.*ight  Reverend  Compilers,  that  thus  "  tickling  where  they  wound",  they 
nay  excfte  no  fnfpicion  of  the  v^ckednefs  of  their  intentions,  till  the  actom- 
>liihment  of  the  purpofe  develope  their  deiign.  But  the  oonftruclion  of 
uch  interpreters  as  thefe  is  of  no  authority  whatever  in  determining  the 
rue  import  of  the  pafTage-^for  they  are  in  the  daily  praflice  of  miftaking 
vilfuUy  the  Church's  words,  all  that  they  imagine  being  to  do  her  evil. — 
[  am  not  fufficiently  (killed.  Sir,  in  the  niceties  of  language  to  make  clearly  . 
>iit  to  you  the  affirmative  fide  of  the  queflion  in  controverfy  between  us  5 
or  fktisfadion  upon  this  point  I  mull  refer  you  to  thofe  with  whom  the  ex- 
yreffiom  did  originate,  wiio,  doubllefs,  are  prepared  to  folve  every  diffi- 
iH^lty,  and  to  make  the  phrafes  they  have  adopted  appear  orthodox  and  con- 
sent. But  I  can  folly  fubftantiate  my  negation,  and  prove,  I  am  per- 
boded,  10  your  own  convidion,  that  you  muft  be  in  error,  for  you  will  not, 

know,  maintain  a  portion  which  involves  in  its  conCequences  this  ver/ 
efioas  charge  againfl  the  Bench  of  Bifhops,  that  they  have  publiflied,  in  the 
nofl  folemn  manner  in  which  it  could  be  publifhed  to  the  world,  a  libel* 
i|x>n  our  Liturgy,  dire^ly  contradidling  v\nat  fs  therein  moil  explicitly  af- 
irnied.    This  Jiir,  is  a  thought  which  1  am  fureyou  would  not  for  one  mo- 
Dent  eotertain,  for  how  is  it  pofiible  that  they  who  are  fo  fcrupulous  in  re» 
lairing  fubfcription  to  this  form  of  found  words  from  every  perfon  admitted 
nto  or  promoted  in  the  miniiUy,  (hould  themfelves  impeach  the  foundneft 
►f  any  of  its  dodrines,   or  ex  cathedra,  utter  any  fenliroent  which  may. 
ring  them  into  difpute,  yet  this  they  have  done  if  it  be  their  meanings, 
n  the^pallage  under  review,  that  "  the  forms  of  external  worrtiip**aro  either 
^aneilentials  of  our  mof^  holy  faith'',  or  "points  of  doubtful  opinion".— 
n  proof  of  this  I  (hall  refer  you  to  that  paflage  in  our  Litany  where  we  are 
aught  to  pray  that  it  would  plesUe  God  to  keep  and  ({ren^then  the  King. 
n  tne  Itm  wonkif^ing  of  him  ;  from  whch  petition  it  is  plain  that  all  doubt 
ipoo  this  fubjed  is  banidied  from,  our  <.hurch*s  mind,  as  (lie  there ailert^  not 
^y  that  there  is  a  true  and  a  falfc  worHiipping  of  God,  bi^t  that  hers  is  that 
ree  worfbip,  it  being  the  form  which  the  King  obferves,  and  in  which  ihe 
ways  he  may  be  ''ie/tt  and  strengthtned!*  and  her  making  this  a  fubje^  of 
«*yer  is  of  ttfeif  a  proof  how  effentiat  fhe  coniiders  it,  for  her  divine  for* 
lality  may  befearched  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  there  will  not  be 
Mmd  fo  much  as  an  ejaculation  refpe^ling  matters  indifferent  or  "  points  of 
Iwiblfai  opinioi^'''   No»    She  knows  too  'wyU  the  value  oi  thofe  precious' 
•i  ^  ,         f  f  3  roomenU 
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moments  which  are  (pent  in  the  Houfe  of  God  to  wafte  thtsoi  in  afkir|;  im- 
elientials,  but  adhering  clolely  to  her  pattern,  the  prayer  that  oar  Lorci  h-m* 
felf  hath  taught  us,  (he  confines  all  ber  lupplications  to  '^  tbo:e   ifcrogs. 
which  are  »^tv^«r';  llie  dolires  of  God  onlv  his  beft  gift^  and   relies   cpun 
his  promiie,  that  feeking  fhcle  all  other  things  ihall  be  added  unto  iiet 
without  any  iolicitation.     But  to  urge  no  farther  the  confequenc-e   derived 
to  this  aflinnation  "  that  there  is  a  true  worfuipping  of  God,"  firouj  the  b- 
tuatjon  in  which  our  Relcrmers  have  thought  proper  to  place  it,  viz.  io  tfc* 
rood  (olenin  ot'all  the  fervices,  of  which  the  Liturgy  conii it -s  the  vefy  na- 
ture of   the  thing  affiimed  moll  inconlrovertibly  demonif rates  that  i|  noal 
be  of  the  very  elience  of  the  fiiiih,  for  to  aflirm  of  any  form  pfwrorifhip  ihat 
it  is  the**  true  worlhipping  of  God/'  is  in  efiecl  to  lay,  that  he  who  is  the 
J'luth  hath  himielf  appointed  it,  and  to  be  appointed  of  God,  and  coft  tob(9 
elTential,  are  t^rni*  direcily  contradiclory  of  each  other.     1  might   go  csk. 
Sir,  to  adduce  that  neglected  article  of  bur  Creed,    refpcfiing  the  Holy 
Ca/JioIIc  m\d  yI/iostoIic'Ch\iTch,  as  another  proof  that  the  form   of  esBternat 
worfhip  is  a  fundaxiental  of  Chriftianity,  and  propoled  to  us  as  fuch  in  our 
excellent  Liturgy,  for  the  tenn  *'  Catholic'^  referring  to  time  as  well  as  plaoe^ 
diilinguiOies  the  true  Church  from  fchifmatical  atiemblies,  the  compiunioii 
of  faints,  from  "  the  gathering  together  of  the  froward,"  and  the  terQi  ^/tm^* 
toUc  furnilhes  us  with  another  mark  of  didinclion  between  thefe  twp  focieT 
ties,  its  import  being  in  efTecl  the  fame  as  the  Cyprianic  maxiro^    *•  Ubi 
Epifcopus  ibi  Eccletia*'  l>ut  exprefled  in  a  fingle  word.     Tbe.conicregaUofl 
then  in  which,  and  the  perfons  by  whofe  miniflry,  God  is  to  be  i^orihtppedt 
are  here  pointed  out,  and  whenever  we  repeat  this  article  of  the  Creed  we 
publifli  it  as  our  belief,  not  that  **  Forms  of  External  Worfliip"  are  m  "efr 
fentials  pf  our  moll  Holy  Faith",  but  that  our  continuance  in  the  Apofiolk: 
'f  Do6lrine"''is  of  no  avail  unless  we  '*  continue  alio  in  the  Fellowthip  of 
the  Apoliles"  the  faith  not  being  ^ept  whole  and  enfiie  if  either  the  pne  or 
<h,e  other  of  thejp  be  difregarded. 

From  the  Littirgy,  Sir,  I  might  refer  you  tp  the  articles,  apd  by  takiif 
a  comparative  view  of  the  19th  and  23d,  illuitrated  as  they  are  by  theiii- 
trodudory  quedions  to  the  fecond  part  o/the  o^ice  for  Private  &ipti&D« 
and  the  Preface  to  the  Ordination  Service,  I  cpuld  brinf  together  tocb  p 
Tveight  of  evidence  in  corroboration  of  what  has  hitherto  Deen  ad^oped,  M 
would  extort  affenf  to  my  poiition,from  the  moll  flui'dy  ant^gonilt.  Bujti 
confined  myfelf  at  fettlhg  out  to  pur  Liturgy,  and  I  know  Uiai  I  aisi  xan 
fdning  witli  a  perfon  by  no  mpans  difficult  preconviction,  and  therefore  an 
perfaaded  that  \  (ho^Idbe  only  unnecpHarilv  prolix  we^e  I  tp  lengthen  opt 
~  iny  remonilrance  by  entep'ng  into  a  frelh  $efd  of  enquiry.  Let  me  theft xe- 
qued  of  you  to  ^ke  into  your  ferious  copfideralion  what  has  b^n  alreaiif 
urged,  and  then  I  doubt  not  you  wil)  fee  reaibn  to  amend  your  interpn»'< 
tation  of  ihe  palfage  in' our  lafl  Foroa  pf  Prayeo  whiph.has  given  yoaiip 
Unuch  ofTenjce,  and  to  affix  to  it  fonie  piher  expUpation,  which  .may  htf^ 
xt>onize  with  the  idea  of  "  Form9  of  External  Worfhip,*'  heing  efienUals  of 
6ur  holy  (aitb^  and  not  points  of  doubt l/ul  opinion,  ^oc^  it  inuft  now  ha 
plain  to  yoju  that  thus  are  they  fet  forth  ih  o|ir  Liturgy ;  and  tiniit  tfafl^  ion 
firuqted  by  our  Church,  we  acknowlj^dge  folemnly  nnto  God.    . 

I  ihould  here  conclude  my  rcmar]i^$  ^pon  this  fubjectf  hat  that  yoi|  hatre  inti* 
mated  to  us  that  many  pf  the  clergy  pmittcfl  this  "  nraqgepaniiget^as.yxHi  alt 
ft,  when  they  read  the  prayer  of  which  it  forms  theQLmcluidingTe&leDce;  va^ 
\\)^^  y^^  "  &F^  P9^  f !?  ^^  b?^  %pri^^' '  ^  l^f  haying.donp  to;  §^4  cpftiipi^ 
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Vtttey  lilxed  to  it  yoar  interpretation^  it  muft  have  mptmi,  as  (Irati^^* 
to  them  as  it  did  to  you ;  and  I  cannot  but  fay,  that  I  feel  as  little  furpnte 
«k  you  do,  that  under  this  mif-perfuaiion  they  Qiould  give  the  preference 
to  omillion,  as  the  lead  of  the  two  evils  of  which  they  had  to  clioofe ;  fur 
^ow  could  they  offer  up  t6  God  what  appeared  to  (hem  contradi6tory  pe- 
titionsf  How  could  (hey  fuffer  the  profeilion  of  their  faith  and  their  fup- 
plications  to  difagree  ?  This  would  have  been  prayings  not  in  faith  but  la 
unbeTief;  and  though'  the  voices  of  our  whole  church  would  thus  have 
t>een  indeed  in  unt'on  with  each  other, yet  the  porfons  in  queiiion  would  have 
been  in  difcord  with  tlienifelves,  and,  being  fo,  would  have  rendered  th«f 
ibtemn  fervice  of  the'day  not  only  a  vain,  but  an  impious,  oblation.  Such* 
oonfiderations  as  thef^'  wottid  doubtlefs  determine  thufe  to  whosi  tlie  difii- 
ctAiy  occurred,  and  who  deiiberatcfd  upon  it,  to  difobev  an  earthly  far 
penor,  rather  than  defire  of  Ood  what  they  had  in  efied  deprecated  juflT 
Kibre.'  Biif  I  can  go  farther.  Sir,  in  their  defence,  and  maintain  tbatj 
Aey  were  not  guilty  of  difobedicnce;  for  they  Kften^  to  their  Bi(hpp> 
more  aothentlc  voice,  in  preference  to  words  fpoken  by  him  with  mucti 
lefs  deiiberation  and  folemnity,  they  yielded  to  iiifa  cammed  oboiienc&-^ 
4he  obeitjence  Ipecified  in  their  ordination  vows-«thev  trod  in  the  lleps  o^ 
thole  greiait  men,  ArchbiQiop  Sancroft  and  his  fix  lamagans,  obeyii^  each 
\n%  diocefan^s  law  in  preference  to  bis  proclamation.  But  I  am  porfuaded, 
Sfr,  the  clergy  will  never  again  he  reduced  to  fo  paiofiii  a  dilemma  ;-^ut, 
if  the  paflfage  be  retained,  on  any  future  occafion,  that  an  explanation  will 
Be  given  to  it  l»y  authority*  determining  what  it  meaxM :  fbf,  indeed,  it  baa 
made  the  unbelievers  triumph,  and  the  faithful  haag  down  their  heads ;  it 
lias  proved  a  iiambllng  block  to  many  faithful  fervants  of  God,  and  it  hat 
gtveil  occafioh  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blafpbeme. 

Your  moit  obedseni  (orvant, 

OftTxoooxcrs. 

EDINBUaCH  Rtvtxw. 

"      .  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SiK^  Orr«fcr  512, 1805^ 

AMONG  votrr  ^  tteviewei^  Reviewed,"  T  do  flbt  recoUea  having  feea 
AJe  recent ly-rai fed  Edinburgh  corps  brought  before  your  readers;  who,  never* 
tiMsIefs,  ieem  as  well  traihod  and  exeirifed  in  the  ufe  of  a  certain  fmalt,  but 
deladly,  weapon,  to  annoy  the  King's  liege  futjeds,  aa^  ibae  other  gentry  ini 
iiliieh  older  companies.     I' will  not  nmark  how  admihibly  calculated  are 


-  occafioning  ^ ^ 

oAjfirin^of  loyalty,  it  not  needed:  that  mtirderoiit  office' it  already  pre^ 
Copied  by  thofe  who  want  no  one  necelfary  qoaltfication  to  dikrharge  it 
Stekniity  and  eifedually*  Whether  (hefe  penbns  have  the  honoar  of  Ming 
Ktieally  d^fcended  from  the  fadkous,  or  rather  inftmous,  kingof  Erypt,  whcl 
commanded  the  Hebrew  midlives  to  kid,  as  foon  at  tx)m,  every Tfraelkifli 
ii4le-diiid  that  alight,  if  faffered  to  live,  ferve  his  brethren,  I  leave  them  Vi 
tloee  their  pedigte^  to  determine..  They  (eera,  however,-  to  inherit  no 
fd^  portion  of  his  fpirit  towards  the  new-born  publtcatioot  in  tkit  comtry, 
t^ditfie  otlcuhued  tu  keep  ur  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  French.    I  will 


of  tliat  inralua(e4  people/ re fpecting   his  butchery  tn  coM  bloed  of  the  | 
Ifurkidi  prifoners,  and  the  poilbnihg  of  his  own  fick  foldiers  in   Eg^pl.   | 
Nothing  Ihort  of  "  a  bribe  to  blind  their  eyes  withal,"  or  a  general  ret2!D-   I 
ing  fee,  could  make  (hem  plead  for  that  monfter  of  human  iaiqofty,  utitli 
the  logic  and  energy  they  difplay,  in  one  of  their  la(i  numbers,  on  that  Jdn 
ject.     1  had  experienced .  feveral  iuifiicions  brfore,  that  under  the  ScottA 
plaid  of  thefe  lilerati  was  concealed  the  cloven-foot  of  Jacobinical  difafk- 
tion  :  and  their  fcepticifm  concerning  the  guilt  of  this  enemy  of  human  hap- 
pinefs,  induced  me  to  revert  to  thole  paliages  which  awakened  luch  iulp> 
cions  in  former  numbers.     Palling  over,  however,  all  intermediate  ones,  I 
(liall  for  the  prefent  content  my !elf  with  an  examination  of  Article  Xllti 
in  their  firll  number,  publiQVed  in  Odober  180!?;  which  article  contains  a 
priticfue  on  "  Rcfleclions  at   the  Conclufion  'of  the  War,  &c-   by  John 
BowKEfq.** 

That  this  communication  to  you.  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  come  fcoTR  focK 
partial  friend  of  that  gentleman,  I  conceive  it  necelTary  to  declare  thatl 
nave  not  the  honour  (for  an  honour  indeed  I  fliould  think  i()  of  the  tlighiei 
knowledge  of  him.  Common  juliice  to  his  public  character,  and  a  love  ki 
iiy  country,  as  ardent  I  believe  as  glows  in  any  Briton's  heart,  alone  ftimulatt 
nie  to  put  my  countrymen  upon  their  guard  againft  the  principles  of  ihi? 
review  ;  to  warn  ihem  to  take  heed  how  they  regard  this  noitkeyn,  as  the  po- 
lar, ftar,  by  which  to  fleer  (heir  political  bark  through  the  troubled  lea  vk 
popular  contention. 

Tho  article  in  quedlon  commences  thus:  *^' If  this  peace*  be,  as  Mr. 
Bcwios  allorts,  the  deiith-warratit  of  the  liberty  and  power  of  Great  Britain, 
wt  will  venture  to  aii'ert,  that  it  is  al:b  the  cfeaUi-warrant  of  Mr.  Bowles's 
literary  reputation  ;  and  that  the  people  of  this  jfland,  if  th^y  verify  his  pre- 
dictions, and  <ea(e  to  read  his  books,  whatever  they  may  lofe  in  |)olitica! 
grcatncls,  vyiil  evirtce  no  fmall'  inVproveinont  in  critical  acumen."  What 
ibiibvvs  cf)nccTnihg  two  celcbratAl  quack-dodors,  is  too  coarte  and  unmean- 
ing to  h^  tranfcribod.  The  only  obfervation  I  think  it  necelfary  to  make 
upon  the  words  quoted,  i^this:  IKhose  *'  critical  acumen  evinced"  molt  p-er* 
iection  relative  to  the  fallacy,  or  Ibandnefs  of  the  late  peace,  lAx.  Bowles's, 
or  theic  erudite  reviewers? 

**  The  gjll'd  jade,"  on  which  they  Teem  i^  ride  by  turns,  then  **  wince?'* 
ar)d  ki(ks  ihtough  two  dirty  paragraphs,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the 
anger  they  (liew,  becaufe  the  good  peo])le  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  arc 
awakened  by  Mr.  Bowles  to  a  proper,  lenfe  of  their  dariger  from  the  laid 
fallacious  peace.  1  beg  pardon ;  the  former  paragraph  of  the  two  ii  re- 
niarkablc  (to  uTe  a  few  of  their  own  words)  tor  what  "  no  man  ot'  real 
genius  will  ever  condpfcend'*  to  ufe ;  fuch  alliteration  as  the  /ollowing: 
*'  Vulgar ytohncc  \  eternal  rejietiiioi^  of  labblczrous'ing  uw^/j."  The  latter  para- 
graph conclude^  thus:  (and,  bearing  in  mind  th^  ;rjw//  of  the  peace,  let  the 
jrcader  ci/s/tly  ilie  palfage  as  his  lober  judgnvenl  (liall  dired  him,  to  Mr. 
feowk's,,  ()r  his  fapient  critics,)  "There  are  iome  men  who  continue  w 
afloniih  and  pleafc  the  world,  even  in  the  fupport  of  a  bad  caufe :  they  arc 
piighty  in  their  fallacitis,  and  beautiful  jn  iheif  errorjj.  Mr.  Bowles  iec5 
nly  one  iiilf  qf  tlie  precedent,  and  lliinks,  in  order  to  be  famous,  that  b* 
^  as  notiiiii;^  lo'd')  but  to  be  in  the  wrong.''  If'as  he  in  the  wrong?  And 
who,  pra^,  was  {)urbi;nd,  he  or  his  act  uier^ 
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-  There  then  f^lbws  a  great  deal  "  of  critical  acumen/*  which  only  tends 
to  "  evince"  what  fpirit  thel'e  illuminati  are  of,  till  they  profels  to  come  to 
the  60th  page  of  Mr.  B's  pamphlet,  when  they. make  themrelves  very  merry 
with  a  cal'e  he  quotes^  of  a  declarej  jacobin,  **  who  was  tried  for  damning 
all  kings  and  all  governments  upon  earth."  After  pretending  "  thoroughly 
to  deteft  and  deipife*' luch  characters, 'they  fay  "  we  weie  highW  amused 
with  this  proof,  a&  ehrils  sutortlfus,  of  the  pFollralion  of  Ea rope  ;  the  la'ft  hour 
of  htiman  felicity  ;  the  perditipn  of  man,  diicoveied  in  the  crapoloos  eruo* 
tations  of  a  drunken  cobler" 

A  matter  equally  ferious, — that  of  a  good  man  "  moft  folemnfy  vowing; 
before  Almidity  God,  to  devote  himfelf,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  to  the  main« 
tenance  of  that  throne,"  upon  which  is. now  feated  one  of  the  beft  of  mo^ 
narchs,  is  alfo  treated  with  unfeemly  ridicule ;  as  is  alfo  this  good  man's 
aflertion,  that  "  his  choicefl  comforts  have  been  embittered  bv  an  anxiety 
ibr  the  fafeiy  of  that  throne  during  the  dangers  to  which  it  nas  been  ex« 
pofed.''     Fearful,  liowever,  &t  laft,  that  they  have  not  damned  this  diflin- 
guifhed  writer  quite  dead,  they  fooJifhly  wifli  to  prevail  upon  him  to  ''  write 
no  raore  on  political^ubjeds.''    And  who  fees  not  their  motive?  becaufe, 
were  he,  and  fiich  as  he,  to  remain  (ilent ;  were  the  pebple  not  put  upon 
their  guard,  and  kept  alert  by  the  energy  of  *^  vulgm-  violence,  and  an  eternal 
re/tettthn  ^ ra^hie^rousing  words/'  they  would  foon  bec^ome  carelefs  and  infen*  ' 
fibte  of  the  horrible  danger  which  fuch  bafiard  Britons  as  thefe  are  pre- 
paring for  them. 

Yours,  Sir,  &c. 
J      ,  Detectoh* 

O^r  Correfpondent  will  have  perceived,  ere  this>  that  the  Edinburgh 
l^eview  has  not  efcaped  our  notice.  Editor* 

PREDESTINATION* 

'      '  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SiK, 

THE  contToverly  which  has  lately  becw  raifcd  on  the  fubje6t  of  the 
feventeenth  article  has  afforded  me  much  uheaiinefs.  After  Bilhop 
Burnet's  elaborate  and  mafierly  flatement  of  the  modemtion  of  our  church 
en  the  article  of  PredelUnation,  I  could' not  have  (tifipoled,  that  the  ar- 
ticle could  oiSTer  any  offence  either  to  the  believer  in  ablolute  or  conditional 
Predeflination.  Though  I  cannot  conceive  any  view  more  perfedt,  mofe 
charitable,  and  more  worthy  of  the  InJtfiendent  Church  of  England  (at 
Voltaire  very  properly  calls  her  in  Le  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  ch.  56),  or 
more  raodeft  with  refpcd  to  the  height  and  unfurmountable  difficulties  of 
the  (lueftion,  than  the  view  in  which  that  confummate  theologian  placed 
her  oo^rinej  yet  I  feel  difpofcd  to  offer  my  opinion  to  the  public  as  con- 
cifely  as  may  be,  with- a  view  to  excite  more  modeliy,  chanty,  and  attach- 
ment, to  what  I  conceive  the  aM-perfe^lTneafu  re  of  a  Chriftiati,  the  Article* 
of  the  Church  of  England.  First,  Predettinatton  is  the  do6lrine  of  fcripture, 
and  of  the  article.  Secondly,  Predeflimition>  according  to  fore-knowledge  is 
the  doctrine  of  icripturei ;  but  the  article  does  not  fhite  this  point.  Tkir^, 
All  j'ndividuals  are  coniidered  by  fcripLure  as  predeilinatea.  The  article 
iloes  not  ftate  the  docirine  of  reprobation,  and  it  Condemns  the  application 
of  il  by  the  wicked  to  themfelves.  Fourthly,  The  pradical  ufe  which  fcrip^ 
fiire  and  the  article  make  of  this  dodtcine  is  to  comfort  and  humble  tbf 
|P^y«  ^d  to  encourage  .tAem  in  the  way  of  ho^nefs  (See  Reformatio 
"  legum 
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fcgum  fn  Wincbef?efr  on  the  1 7 ih' article)^  and'  to  exalt  thfe  Creator  and 
Saviour.  Fifthly y  The  ajruli^  of  thi«  do&rine,  whith  (cripture  and  (he  ar- 
l^cfc  counterad,  is  cliarging  God  with  being  the  author  of  fin,  and  with 
taking  pleafure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  and  both  farther  teach  us  not 
to  jodgc  of  Predefti nation^  de^ccndendo  but  euundmda;  -i.  e.  that  none  are  to 
ftpplj  the  decrees  to  tliemrelve$^  but  the^  that  walk  religioufly  in  ^Wuwib. 

J.  M.  Butt. 

CoNJECTUltlt  OK  THli  CoifPLETrOX  OF  A  PsOrHVST. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

The  final  triumph  of  Chriiiianihr  over  her  enemies  it  aniMimeed  in 
various  text.<;  of  Scripture.  *'  The  kinffdon)«  of  thia  WorU  are  becoae* 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord.  AH  kings  (hall  fail  down  before  Him,  ail  nations 
fliall  do  Him  fervice.  The  Hone  cut  out  pf  the  mountain  without  hands 
"  will  become  itfelf  a  gi'eat  mountain  and  (ill  the  whole  earth." 

The  Revelation  otSt.  John  prefents  as  with  a  prophetic  hifiory  ta  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  fiflJi  vial  is  thouglU  to  be  defcriplive  of  the  days  i» 
which  we  live.  The  ^ngel  of  the  liord  is  now  |>ouriog  out  the  vial  of  Ui^ 
wrath  of  God  (sfri  to?  ^^tvo*  tv  Onf »»)  upon  the  throne  of  the  Roman  CaCho* 
lie  Princes/  their  kingdoms  are  full  of  war  and  daiinefs,  whilft  the  people' 
gn^w  t  their  tongues  for  pain,  blafphsme  the  God  of  Heaven»  and  xepeni 
not  of  their  deeds.* 

Since  then  there  is  the  e^'^tefl  reafW];  to  believe  that  we  are  living 
nndef  the  iifth,  the  period  of  time  appertaining  tc^  the  firxth  Vi^  cannot  be 
far  didant.  In  this  latter  prophecj^  it  is  faid,  that  '*  the  waters  of  the  great 
river  Euphrates  Atail  be  dned  up,  lb  that  the  way  of  the  Kin«  of  the  Eaft 
may  be  prepared.*^  I  conjedure;  Sir,  that  the  ''Kings  of  the  Eaft,'*  denote 
the  Governors  and  Diredors  of  our  Eaft  India  Company*  who,  even  before 
their  late  ihcreafe  of  power  and  territory,  wei'e  many  yeafsagoemplM^ 
tically  ftyled,  not  Amply — *'  Merchants  of  a  Trading  Company,  1>ut — 
Kingft  of  a  Mighty  Empire."  It  will  probably  be  cotifidered  by  many,  ai 
•r  natter  of  little  or  no  confequence,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my 
conje^re :  this,  hovrever,  appears  fuflSciently  evident,  viz.  that  they  are 
*' Kings  of  a  great  Empire,"  and,  confequently,  they  muft  be  aTixloos  to 
difftiie  the  bleilings  of  ChriAianity  amongft  the  nations  fubjedto  their  au- 
thority.    The  Univerfities  of  this  land  are  the  feat  of  found  leaming  and 


.  *  Rev.  ch.  xvi.  ver.  10.  If  the  bead  here  mentioned  denotes  the  Roman 
Catholics;  the  throne  of  the  beaft  (as  L conceive)  mull  fignify  the  throne 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Princes^ 

t  "  Ut  folent^  cm  intolerabili  aognftii  premiintnf,  quivindifiaail'iBefi* 
tkntur,  nectamen  fe  vindicare  polTunt," — Hard  v.  1768. 

f  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  (hall  only  remark',  thtit  tlie  (even^iis, 
tfiefeven  trumpets,  and  the  four  fiHl  viais  am  in  llk^  urahnbr  fbntid'to  bd 
d^ttipiire  of  particular  periods  of  hiflory  from  *  the  firfl:  pTogitefs  of  CbiiA 
tTahity  to  the  prefent  time  in  regular  faccelEon. 

•  lefagioflli. 


teligki^s  edoMkm.  Iff  it  ntik,  then,  natuiml  t^^i(ipp9(e  that,  if  An  opportu- 
ntly.  were  afibriled,  and  proper  encourajpa^ent  fcdd  Torth,  many  of  the 
Young  flentleinen  would  seaiovflj  preis  ioiward  to  nJJtUn  a  perfect  know* 
^d^e  of  the  Eai^ern  langaages,  aind  tha«  (by  the  grace  of  God)  be  enabled 
to  convey  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpet  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates^ 
i»j|j4  lK«  di^aiK  regions  ot  China  aod  {iindofiai). 

'.     .   s      -  .4:  mn.  Sir,  your's  &c. 

F.  N. 

POETRY,  " 

TO  THE  tDITOlL 

Sit,     ^  •       ^     '        • 

IN  your  very  inferefling  publication  I  met  with  zn  elegant  and  eWIiGal 
Latin,  epigram,  which  I  have  with  fonae  pains  rendered  into  Englilh  verfe» 
j»nd  nowfcnrJ  it  to  you  for  inferlion  in  your  next  Majjazine,  if  you  think  it 
^orihyi  and  that  it  may  prove  acceptabfe  to  the  Engiilh  reader. 

EPIGftAMMA  IK  GA|.L0S.       TRAl  SLATED   INTO   ENGLISH  V^aSEl 


•Frenchmen  advance !  attempt  old  Albion's  n.ore. 
In  (hips,  apd  men,  fince  mighty  is  your  pow'r. 
But  marlc  me :  Hope  not  ever  to  return, 
Whilfl  Britilh  hearts  with  noble  ardour  burn. 
Dit'may,  6r  feiir,  brave  Britons  never  know. 
Eager  to  engage,  ?ind  to  deftroy  the, foe. 


Cawj^mt  forget  bold  Edward,  princely  boy, 

frlU  valiant  father's,  and  his  country  sj^oy. 

Who,  ctad  in  fable  armour,  ru(li*d  to  fight» 

And  buried  thoufands  i^i  the  realms  of  night? 

Can j-w  forget  what  pages  oft  record^ 

The  feats  of  Churchill,  Marrbrough's  noble  lord  ? 

Who  frOm  the  Gallic  plains  vidorious  came. 

Adorned  with  triumphs,  and  renowned  by  Fame. 

Come!  bring  thine  army:  try  this  mighty  blow; 

Attempt,  O  Conful,  Britain  s  overthrow. 

3\it  hear i*iy pray 'r,  ye  Gods!  May  numbers  yield 

To  An^Iia's  (ons,  and  perifh  in  the  field  : 

And  may  a  good  part  never  live  to  fee 

f  h^  land  they  Jeft  in  hope  of  vidory  ! 

f atria  AmatWm 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 


T  Itrp  bcveWtherto  forborne  to  offer  our  fentiments  refpcding  ibc  change, 
*  W  which  lias  been  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  the  opinions  and 
^ondu^t  of  iheRiiflian  Cabinet  ;c—becaufe  we  have  condantly  thought,  that 
|!he  (aroe  ojbflac.^e  t^^hich  b^^  hitherto  prevented  the  beft^difpofed  powers  of 
the  continent  from  forming  any  ne^  confederacy,  or  from  taking  any  a£lt\« 
pari  in  repreffing  the  gigantic  ambition,  and  in  checking  the  unpnncipled 
^(obb^if^l  of  ^  FfR^I?^  Qo^Ait;  ftili  cOQtiuMes  to  fabhfl,  and  to  operate 
»    -  with 
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with  equal  force.     That,  (fee  Rufljan  Emperor  appreciatei  tbe  conduG  of 
Buonaparte,  that  he  vievys  that  conduct  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  that  he  con- 
idcTi  the  fitualiou  of  Eirope  as  p.egnant  with  danger  to  evety  individual 
ftate,  we  have  not  the  fmailell  doubt.     His  powers  of  appreciation,  and 
his  eager  defire  to  render  his  practice  conformable  with  his  principles,  were 
itrongly  evinced  on  his  acceflion  to  the  Imperial  throne.     The  memorable 
note  which  he  then  caufed  to  be.preienled  to  the  Corfican  Ufurper,  re- 
minding hira  of  his  engagement  to  rellore  the  exiled  fovereign  oi  Sardinia 
to  his  throne  and  power,  and  alUiring  him,  that  fuch  reftoration  mull  be 
confidered  as  the  iine  qua  non  of  his  amity  and  forbearance,  afforded  the 
mod  unequivocal  proof  of  his*  principles,  his  wifhes,  and  his  intentions. 
What  was  it,  then,  which  prevented  him  from  aciifig  on  that  occafion,  and 
from  putting  his  threats  in  execution  ?     Nothing  but  the  cUclaratious  9f  tht 
Biitisft  jImbassaJor  at  the  Court  of  St.  PttersburgL     It  was  the  fixed  determi- 
nation -of  the  BritiOi  Minifier,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  French  Re- 
public, and  the  improvident  hafte  with  which  that  determination  was  car- 
ried into  efledt,  and  theconfequentinftructions  to  our  ambailadors  at  foreigTi' 
courts,  that  altered  the  relblution  of  fome  power.s  checked  the  riling  fpiric 
of  others,  and  palfied  the  efforts  of  the  whole  body  politic.     Agreeably  to 
fuch  determination,  it  was  confiflently  enough  refolved  to  difcouragc,  ai 
far  as  poffible,  every  propofition  and  every  attempt  to  form  a  new  confe- 
deracy againft   Franci'.      We  fay  consistently  enough,    hecaufe    if  M inifters 
were  reloUed  to  niai<e  psace,  and  to  preferve  i(,  which  they  evidently 
were;  and  if  they  thougiit  that  fuch  a  peace  as  tliey  meant  to  make  was 
likely  to  be  permanent,  and  they  certainly  did  think  i'o,  for  Mr.  Addington 
declared  his  cM>nvic'lion  of  the  fact  repeatedly  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  a 
contrary  line  oi  conduct,  in  refpecl  of  foreign  powers,  would cerlainly  have- 
atTorded  juft  Jrrounds  for  fufpecling  the  lincerity  of  their  pacific  profeffions  ; 
and  that  iKey  i»ad  an  undimbtcd  right  to  act  fo,  under  iuch  circumftance«» 
we  never  have  prefumed  to  deny.     Our  readers  will  eafily  perceive,  that 
we  are  not  now  coniulering  the  wisdom  and  the  policy  of  the  Minifter's 
conduct;  nor  are  they  to  be  told,  that  a  man  may  ad  rightly  upon  wrong 
principle*!,  or  reufon  conliliently  apon  falfe  data;-*-but  merely   the  fimple 
hidorical  fact.     The  faol  then  being  fuch  as  we  have  fialed  it  to  be,  the  next 
point  for  connderdtion  is,  what  was  the  impreffion  produced  by  it  on  the 
minds  of  the  great  powers  on  the  continent?     It  certainly  produced  an  im- 
preffion highly  favourable  to  PVance,  and  proportionably  unfavourable  to' 
this  country.      At  all  times,  at  every  peace  concluded  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  we  loil  in  the  cabinet  the  credit  which  we  had  gained  in  the  field. 
In  the  arts  of  ncgociation,  our  enemies  were  always  our  luperiors.     But,  in 
no  inllance  which  hillory  records  was  their  fuperiority-fo  manifeft,  and  fo 
wniverfally  recognifed,  as  in  the  negociations  at  Jmiens,  though  onnooo- 
cawoji  were  fuel)  mighty  intei;ells  involved,  were  obje^s  of  fuch  magnitudw^ 
difculled,  as  on  that.       But  without  entering  into  this  difcuflion,    which 
would  open   to  us  a  field  infinitely  too^valt  to   be  explored   in  a  brief 
fummary  of  pol  if  leal  events:  without -inveftigating  the  merits  of  the  treaty 
of  Amienj^  williout  even  enquiring  how  far  tlie4mpre(Iion  produced  by  it 
was  riglit  or  wrong,  or  how  iar  the  fentiments  to  which  that  impreffioH 
gave  birth  were  juft  or  unjuft;  it  is  fufficicnt  for  us  to  know  that  it-awi  pro^. 
duc^d,  and  that  it  //;//  exifis,  in  order  to  juftify  the  cqnclufion  fairly  and 
obvioully  deduclble  from  it — that  the  obdacle  to  a  new  confederacy  again/i 
Fr.ince  is  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Addington  in  place»  as  prime  miniiterof  ». 
the  Britiih  empi;^,  die  ^uide  of  her  councils,  ibe  guardian  of  her  ponre^ 

and 
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-  and  ihe  dlre^r  of  her  nseans.  This  is  not  faiit  from  any  )>erfenal  obje^Uca 
to  that  gentleman;  there  are  feveral  p<>ints  in  his  charader  which  we  knovr 
how  toelieem  and  refpod;  and  there  are  iituations,  we  are  frt^  to  admit, 
in  which  his  talents  and  his  knowledge  might  be  employed  to  advantage. 
Bat  it  is  faid  purely  from  a  regard,  to  truth,  and  from  that  deep  interell 
Tvhich  we  feel  in  the. honour,  the  welfare,  and  the  profperity  of  our  covlx^ 
try  ;  a  regard  and  an  iuterell  which  will  ever  rife  fuperior  to  all  perfoiial 

.  motives,  as  to  all  con (i derations  of  minor  importance.  Nor  will  we  fuAec 
it  for  a  moment  to  be  ru{>pored,  that  the  choice  of  our  Sovereign,  and  the 
fupport  of  his ^9v>if;7uwff/,  are  confidered  by  us  as  objects  of  Tittle' confe- 

.  quence.  No,  we'  would  have  that  choice  free  and  unfettered,  a$  the  coiv- 
ilitation  intended  it  Ihouldbe; — and  were  any  foreign  poiiver  tb  prefume  to 

.  iky  to  our  Sovereign,  '  Difmirs  Tuch  a  man  from  your  counCels,  place  Aich  a 
man  at  thQ  head  of  them,  and  .we  will  indantly  become  your  allies;'  we 
ihould  hope  to  fee,  as  no  doubt  we  fhould  lee,  the  degrading  propotitioti 

.xeje61ed  with  (corn,  and  treated  with  becoming  difdain.  But  i^  his  Ma* 
je<iy  were  to  propole  any  meafures  of  magnitude  to  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
fach  as  ainew  confederacy  againfl  France  for  inHance,  it  would  be  per-* 

.  fedly  competent  to  fuch  powers  to  reject  the  propolltron,  and  to  aflign,  as 
tlie  ground  of  their  objccti(m,  that  the  perfons  whom  his  M ajefly  had  en- 
trnfled  with  the  direction  of  his  government  were  not  competent  to  the 

^execution  of  fuch  a  plan,  and  did  not,  from  their  pad  coDducl,  on  im- 
portant accafions,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  thofe  with  whom  it  was  noUr 
propofed  they  (hould  join  in  the  purfuit  of  one  common  object.  Here  there 
ivouid  be  no  invafion  of  his  Majefty's  prerogative,  no  interference  with 
fats  choice^  no  di6tation,  no  infult.  But  his  Majeliy's  paternal  goddnefs 
ivoold  lead  him,  in  Aich  a  cafe,  to  coniider  what  Kne  of  condud  would  con* 
doce  roofl  to  the  gratification  of  his  confiant  wlQies,  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  and  the  t>ro(perity  of  his  fubje6)s.  We  have  put  this  cafe  fale^ 
for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  that  line  of  didin^lion  which  it  was  neceflinry 
to  mark,  in  order  to  obviate  the  poilibility  of  mifreprefentation  on  a  fubje^,  - 
on  1/^ich,  of  all  others,  we  (hoaid  lead  with  lo  be  ndtfreprefented  or  mif» 
conceived. 

If  we  be  corre^  in  our  /{atement  of  the  fentiments  and  of  the  difpofition 
of  foreign  powers,  and  for  our  corredpefs  we  appeal  with 'confidence  to 
thofe  who,  with 'the  beft  means  of  afcertaining  both,  have  the  leaft  inclina- 
tion or  intereA  lo  niifreprefent  either ; — If  it  be  defirablie  to  form  a  new  con- 
iederacy  againfl  France,  either  for  reftoring  her  ancient  form  of  government 
or  for  confining  her  within  her  ancient  limits^  and  that  it  is  fo,  none  but  a 
Confuiar  (lave,  or  a  maniac,  will  deny; — ant)  if  fuch  a  confederacy  cannot  be 
ibnaed  while  Mr.  Addington  retains  his  prefcnt  fituation ; — it  I^hoves  that 

fentJeman  most feriou fly  to  refled  on  the  vaft  weight  of  refponiibility  which 
e  will  voluntarily  incur; — if,  after  afcertaihing  the  fads*  which  we  have 

affumed 

*  But,  in  order  to  arcerfii.i  thefe  fads,  Mr.  Addington  muil  not  have  re- 
coarfe  to  our  pre.eiit  mini'lcrs  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  who  are 
all  of  his  own  apjwi.itm'^nt,  (rr.iir;  of  them  we  are  lorry  to  fay,  fitted  for  their 
office  neither  by  education  nor  by  experience,)  but  fliould  consult  thofe^ex- 
perienced  ambau'a  lor*  ?»;/•  -fiit.iftcrs  w  ho  were  relident  at  the  different  courts 
at  the  tiine  vvh«=^s)  r/r.  v^:lvli'r.,<T:cu  came  into  power,  or  when  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  was  coi :ciu.!^-<i  Ncl'hor  thoitld  he  llficn,  with  a  view  toafcertain 
4fae  eicteat  of  his  popularity  at  Aiome^  to  the  circle  of  his  perfbnal  friends, 

,  whofe 
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mflTamed,  as  we  ihivk,  on  the  bed  grounds,  be  (houM  forbear  to  r^^^,  ^ 
B101I  earned!^'  to  entreat  hit  Majeftj  to  form  fach  an  able,  vigorous,  aod 
<cflktei>iadmini(lration»  at  the  critical  (late  of  the  tinni^s  requiresj,  and  as  an 
union  of  the  principle,  talents,  and  knowledge  (not  of  y^c*o^/»  and  axti-^ 
€obins,  but)  of  the  late  and  present  miniftry  would  fuppiy.  With  fucfa  an 
union,  we  have  wo  doubt,  France  might  yet  be  taiigltt  to  rue  the  day  wfaeit 
file  dared  (o  defy  oar  power,  to  threaten  our  country  with  ruin,  and  oar 
constitution  with  annihilation.  Were  we  in  the  dignified  (ituatton  of  con- 
ilitutional  counfellocs  of  the  crown,  and  wene  hi^  Majefiy  to  condefcrend  Coa& 
us  how  an  adminillratioin  likely  to  prodace  <b  defirable  an  ef!e<5>,  cotsld  be 
compofed;  we  fhould  vt^ith  great  deference  anfwer,  make  Mr.  A  Dpi  ko- 
to N  (created  a  Peer),  Speaker  of  the  Hoafe  of  Lords,  an  oflSce  which  ba* 
long  been  contidered  as  neceHary,  tmce  (he  duties  of  the  Chancellor  ase 
known  to  be  almo(^  incompatible  with  4he  duties  of  the  Speaker  to.  that 
iUuftriousairembly;  at  lead  the  duties  of  tiie  one  are  known  to  inteHere 
vevy  materiallv,  with  the  duties  of  the. oiher:  Mr.  Pirx  iirll  Lord  oflbe 
Treafury  and  Chancellor  of  the  £xchec)uer;  LordGaBNvjiLLE,'SecTetary  rf 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Mr.  Y^rrb,  Secretary  of  Stale  fo^  tkc  Honqe 
Department;  Mr.  Windham,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment; Earl  SpEHCEt,  FiiftLordofthe  Admiralty;  Lord  MiLvrLLE,  Pre- 
fidcnt  of  the 'Board  of  Conlroot;  ColoticJ  Crawford,  Secretary  a!  Wa^; 
Lord  Hawkksbuky,  Prefident  of  tlic  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  Cakhiwc^ 
Tr^afurer  of  the  Na\7t ;  Mr.  Charles  Long  and  Mr  W.  Elliot,  joiat 

whofe  continuance  in  place  depends  on  bis  continuance  tn  power;  nor  I0 
thofe  paralitica!  writers  who,  at*  his  nod,  qr  at  the  ftake  of  his  ^rle,  afe 
difpoted  to  become  aiiniilerial  optimids^  and  to  aOert  ihat  e^ety  thing  b 
right  whi(  h  the  minito  does.  If  he  ware  to  mix,  as  we  do,  with  dHfereat 
clalTesof  fociety,  and  to  Jiften  with  attention  to  the  opinions  of  difihterefted 
individuals,  he  would  learn  toeftimale  the conii deration  in  which  be  is  holdcs 
on  the  continent,  and  his  popularity  atrhome,  at  a^yery  4ow  rate  indeed. 

f  Mr.  Tier  ME  Y,  we  are.perfuaded,  could  have  no  objedion  to  aa  ar- 
rangement, which  would  reftore  bim  to  the  ufe  of  that  tongue^  to  the  free 
exercile  of  which,  among  his  friends  of  the  Mi«/,  the  Clink,  and  the  Ifhg  ChA, 
he  was  principally  indebted  for  the  high  .reputation  which  he  er^joyed,  as:a 
Patriot,  a  IVhig,  and  a  friend  to  radicaLn^9rm.  Though  rolling  in  the  weahH 
of  office,  and  laden  with  honours  as  unprecedented,  as  they  were  uiiesj* 
peded  (he  is  Colonel  of  two  regiments),  this  fi^irlorn  patriot  feems  as  muck 
out  of  place,  and  as  iU  at  ea(e,  on  ihe  treat  ury  bench  ais  on  the  parade.  And 
well  he  may ;  for  if  he  do  not  .bring  forward  his  fitvoarite  queftion  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  (his  attachment  to  which  he  has  avowed  sace  her 
came  into piiice)i;  he  will  lofe  his  friends  in  the  Borough^  and  if  be  do 
agitate  that  qu«?ftion,  he  will  lole  his  friends  at  Whitehall.  H»s  prefent 
fituationi  poor  gentleman,  is  truly .  lamentable,  and,  we  feel  confident,  he 
will -be  obliged  to  us  for  lugaefting,  the  only  means  of  relieving  him 
from  his  difficulties.  If  he  doi3)t  the  faCl,  \e^  him  advife  with  his  bro- 
ther-orator, now  Li EVTBN ant-Colon Ei^  of  oy^of  hisc<orp5,  andTrealiuer 
of  the  county  of  Surrey,  or  wiih  any  other  of  the  patriotic  aiicciales,  to 
whofe.  guidance  he  has,  on  various  occafions,  proclaimed  his  readtnefe  to 
fuhmit  his  conduQ.  When  we  look,  back  ow  the  events  of  the  laft  twdve 
years,  examine  theconduA  of  the  different  adors  on  the  politicalfta^e  during 
that  period,  and  then  contemplate  the  rejpe^klve  lituationsof  Johv  Afi.£v&i 
;  and  Georgb  Tiernby  at  this  moment,  we  are  lofl  in  aftoniftimcnt,  ana 
ar^  tempted  to  clals  ingratuudc  among  the  foremoll  of  our  political  fiasl 
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Fajrm^b^noftlieFprces^&c.  &c.  The  Duks  of  Portland,  Earis  of 
Chatuajc,  Westmoreland^  C h ester FrrLD,  Lord  Acci^tAND,  Ssc* 
might  retaip  their  |iref^nt  fit^jiations ;  and  all  the  fubordinate  offices  under  go- 
vernment be  filled  agreeiibly  to  the  wlfbes  of  the  Premier  of  the  day.  Is  there  « 
finHnlerefiedand  ioip^irtialmaninhis  Maje0>'s  dominions,  who  would  not  feel 
more  confidence  I^IfnfelC  or  who  believes  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
would  not  fieel  iQore  confidenqe,  in  an  admintftr^tion  fo  .comi>o(^d,  th&n  in 
tie  pr^efent?     We  are  ayvare  of  the  charge  of  prefumption  which  will  be 

greH^rred  ag^inft  i{s  for  even  venturing  to  peculate  on  fuch  an  arrangement; 
lit  it  iTiull  i^pt^be  forgotten*  that  we  have  merely  put  an  fyjiot^ftcai  cafe;  and 
that  we  have  only. fitted  what  wopld  be  our  aayice»  if  it  were  ev^er  afked» 
Vtiichy  moft  certainly » it  never  will  be.  We  are  aware,  alfo,  that  we  (hall 
draw  down  upon  us  the  indignation  of  the  whole  herd  of  minifterial 
pptimifts.  of  jacobins,  and  of  lemi-jacobins;  and  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
liave  our  f^gireftion  approved  by  any  pait^mm  of  any  defcription.  But  to 
fuchindigpation^  ami  fuch  approbation,  we  are  almoft  ec^ually  indi^erent.' 
Oar  ^Ikic]i|i  (uctibratious  are,  f&l  lead,  harmlefs,  and  originate  ib  a  fincexit 
.  ti(re»Qn  to  our  Sbv^reigu,  and  love  of  our  country. 

One  thio|;  w^ich  tends  ipaterially  to  (Irengthen  our  opinion,  in  refped  of 
the  difpofitiQfl  of  fbfeign  powers,  and  the  caufe  of  it,  is  the"  recent  condu^, 
fxA  incresifed  confide(ice>  of  t]ie  Corfican  ufurper,  who  has  lately  had  the 
'imiMidence  to  declare,  in  his  official  gazette,  the  Moniteur*:    **  You  shnM  . 
mt  retain  Malta;  yoa  shaU  not  obtain  Lainpedofa;  and  you  ihall  fign  a 
tee^ty  hs^  aJva0tag(9Us  ^jfoff  than  that  tf  Amiens T  An  sfdminiiirattoD*coQ^ 
po|ed  ^  that,  to  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  allude,  would  anfA'^ 
to  tlus  ioipiident  declaration  of  Ihe  low-bom  upflart,  whofe  every  aflioa 
tends  to  v.erify  the  old  adage,  **  Set  a  beg^  on  horfeback,  and  hell  ri^ 
to  ti^e  devil,''  (which  we  beg  the  compTaifant  editqr  of  the  IVfercure  de 
Ifran^e,  sfYkO  formerlj  wrote,  mirabile  didu !  for  mr  Revittw,  to  tranHate  Am- 
the  benefit  of  his  Confuiar  Majeliy) :  *'  We  'will  keep  Malta,  in  fpite  ^ 
yoa ;  we  mllmtwcxe^  o{ Lam^dosa;  and  we  will  not  fign  s^iy  treaty  widt 
you  which  fliall  not  be  more  favourable  and  more  advantageous  to  us,  ainl 
n\ore  pregnant  with  fecurit)  to  £ttrcj>e,  than  that  of  Amiens!"  Such  is  tlie 
language  wHjch  would  have  been  holden  to  Firance,  in  any  former  period  of 
our  hi^lory ;  land  ifuch  is  the  langita?e  which  any  minifters,  pofTeOing  the 
g<^uine  ipirit  of  true  Britons,  would,  now  hold !  As  to  the  recent  quarrel 
oelweea  the  Emperor  or  Germany  and  the  Elector  of  BavaKia^ 
there  can  be  ver^  little  doubt,  but  that  \i  was  occasioned  by  French  inter- 
ference; for  it  IS  known,  that  hti  Eledoral  Highnefs  is  very  well  difpoted 
to  fiurour  French  principles^  and  French  politico.     He  has  been  particularlj 
iavoured  by  the  French,  or  rather  Corjfican,  conful,  in  the  fcandalous  bufi- 
;   nefsof  theiVifc«fe«BiV/«,  as  they  are  abfurdly  called ;  and  we  once  heard  ms 
I  ef  the  officer's  of  his  Highnefs's  hou (hold 'coolly  declare,  that  he  thought  >t 
r  very  iair,  jufl;,  and  proper,  that  as  his  fiighnefs  had  been  defpoiled  oT  ibme 
©fills  dominions  by  the  French,  he  fhould  be  *iW<?w«/yW  out  of  the  domi- 
J   Dions  of  fome  of  the  ecclefiai^ical  princes  of  ftie  empire  ! ! !  This  is  much  the 
\  fame  thing,  as  if  a  man*  whofe  purfe  had  been  taken  from  him  by  a  high- 
[  vvayman,  were  to  (ay,  "  My  purfe  has  been  ftolen,  therefore,  'tis  but  hiir 
^  tljat  I  (hould  indemnify  royfelf  out  of  my  neighbour's  ftrong  box !  tt"  We 
mention  the  anecdote  only  to  (hew  the  probability  of  the  Eledlor  being  in- 

^^>«-*— i^*i— iiWm^  ■  I  I.   ■        ■      ■  ■■  Tl  ,  I  ,      ■  ■■■■    ■     ■      .  ■      . 

*  Vide  tl^e  Monitcur  of  Dec.  8,  I90i. 
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iluenced  by  France,  whofe  policy  it  will  ho  doubt  be,  fince  flic  finds  tiie 
Impraclicabllity  of  Supporting  the  enormous  cxpenccst>f  her  defpotic  g<v 
vernment,  by  her  ordinary  relources,  to  have  recourfe  to  her  old  means  of 
foreign  fdnndcr.  For  this  purpofe,  (be  will  firft  (Irive  to  promote  a  quarrU 
between  forae  of  the  powers  of  the  continent,  that  (lie  may  have  a  (pecioas 
pretext  for  interference ;  and,  if  (l:e  fail  in  that  laudable  effort,  fiie  will  frame 
a  pretext  of  her  own,  and  begin,  without  provocation,  a  continental  war. 
In  this  attempt^  however,  (he  would  not  'ucceed,  \i Russia  were  not  fedaced 
into  a  bafe  acqoiefcence  with  her  abominable  fchemes,  by  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  promifed  dignity  of  King  op  the  Romaics,  through  the  in-» 
fluence  and  intrigues  of  France !  What  will  be  the  termination  of  this 
iirange  (iate  of  the  political  world,  th^  great  Arbiter  of  all  human  events 
he  who  can  produce  order  out  oC  chaos,  can  alone  decide  ! 

Volunteers.  We  have  but  one  word  to  offer  on  this  febjed:  K 
navingbeen  ftated  by  Ma.  Hilet  Addinqtok,  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  inflahce  mentioned  by  Mr.  WikdhaM  of  a  volunteer  corps, 
governed  by  a  committee,  was  a  sditary  -inflance,  we  feel  it  incumbeot 
upon  OS  to  lay,  that  we  know  feveral  corps  that  are  (b  governed.  And  wv 
couTd  mention  one  in  particular,  in  which  the  committee,  fslr  frcixi  limiting 
their  attentipn  to  pecuniary  concerns,  extends  it  to  matters  pure!^  miUtojy; 
and,  6n  one  occahon,  the  majority  of  that  committee  (which  majority  con- 
fided o^/trivates)  had  the  prefumption  to  threaten  to  fummon  a  member  of 
the  corps  to  appear  before  a  Magifirate,  for  non-attendance  at  drilt,  when 
they  khew  that  he  was  abfent  by  leave  of  the  commanding-officer,  and  weie 
fo  repeatedly  informed  by  the  a)mmanding-olficer  himfelf !  That  we  inay 
not  be  fuppofed  to  Hate  an  imaginary  cafe,  we  will  name  the  corps.  Tat 
Christ-Church,  Middlesex ^  Loyal  Volunteers,  in  fisic!,  if  this  fpccies  of  demo- 
cratic government,  by  a  committee  of  privates,  be^nof  fpeedzly  aboli/bed, 
we  venture  to  affert,  that  the  moft  mifchievous  confequences  will  enfue, 
and  that  the  volunteers,  indead  of  operating  as  a  prefervative,  will  eventual- 
ly prove  the  dedrudiion,  of  their  country.  As  the  melioration  of  the  volun- 
teer {^^e,TSi,  however,  is  now  under  the  con(ideration  of  his  Majedy's  Mi- 
niders,  we  trud  that  ihe  evil  which  we  deplore  will  be  fpeedily  remedied. 
No  corps  of  volunteers  fliould  be  fuffered  to  be  governed  by  a  committee^ 
or  to  chufe  its  own  ofHcers.  Both  thefe  regulations  are  utterly  hticompalihie 
with  the  conditution  of  any  military  body. 
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"  A  Lover  of  Order ^^  on  private  baptifm,  will  certainly  appear  either  4R 
the  next  Number  of  our  Review,  or  in  the  Appendix  to  tneprerent  Vo- 
lume, which  will  be  publithed  on  the  fame  day,  feh^ary  1.  At  the  fame 
time,  we  (hall  difchargeour  debts  to  all  other  Con  eVpondents^  whole  com- 
munications we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  infert. 

The  Errata  to  this  Volume  will  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix^ 
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Entomohgta  Britannica^  Jiflens  InfeSia  Britannia  Indlgena,  fecundum 
Methodum  Linmanam  difpAfiia,  ^uSorc  Tho.  Marfham,  Soc. 
Lin.  Lond.  &c.  &c.  Tom.  I.  Londini.  White,  Flcct-ftrcet. 
Or,  y  Syflem  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Britijh  Infers ;  in  which 
the  Specif  s  fucceed  one  another  in  the  Order  of  LinnauSy  ^c. 

OF  the  nature  of  this  elegant,  accurate,  and  truly  fcientific  work, 
we  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  our  readers  a  juft  notion  by 
any  other  means,  fo  eafily,  as  by  laying  before  them  the  following 
extra£ks  from  the  judicious  and  well- written  preface  with  which  it 
opens. 

**  Many  years  fmce,"  fays  Mr,  Marlham,  **  I  conceived  a  dc(ign  to  at- 
tempt a  Natural  Hiftory  of  Britifli  Infedts,  without  being  duly  aware  of 
the  magnitude  and  difficiilly  of  the  talk.  Neither  Berkenliout's  Outlines 
ff  Natural  History,  nor  Former's  Catalogue  of  ,Bri/if/i  Insects,  raifing  the  num- 
ber of  iheni  to  more  than  one^boufand;  which  two  were  the  only  books 
on  thi^i  fubjecl  that  I  luid  then  in  my  hands ;  this  fuggefled  an  expefiajtioa 
that  I  might  be  able  to  accomplilh  fuch  a  work  as  I  propofed  to  myfel^ 
within  the  fpace  of  two  pr  three  years.  I  began;  but  I  loon  perceived, 
with  concern,  that  I  was  in  an  error  refpedling  the  proper  extent  of  ray 
undertaking.  The  fpecimens  preferved  in  different  collections  in  London, 
virere  numerous  beyond  all  calculation :  and  whenever  I  made  an  exyur- 
iion  into  the  country,  I  met  with  fo  many  new  infects,  that  1  could  fcarce 
think  what  to  make  of  them.  I  faw  plainly  that  the  work  wa^  of  too  mudi 
difiicalty  and  magnitude  to  be  completed  by  mc,  amidft  the  buf  nels  in 
which  I  was,  at  that  time,  involved. 

"  My  attempt  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  made  known  to  fome  of  my 
friends.  By  them  I  was  eamefly  advifed  to  perfevere.  And  it  was  re- 
commcndea  to  me,  lo  take  firl^  the  Coleo^tera  only,  and  from  thefe  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Ilemifitera,  and  fo  on  fucceiEvely;  inftead  of  endeavouring  io 
comprehend  all  the  feven  orders  in  a  fingfe  volume.  Of  each  order,  it  . 
was  luggefled,  ihat'I  ought  to  iludy  the  hi/Tory  with  the  utraoft  care ;  and 
to  make  it  as  perfect  as  poflible  before  I  fliould  advance  to  Ihe  n'jxt.  Tim 
advice  1  was  willing  lo  follow.  I  now,  therefore,  olTi'r  to  the  world,  a 
work  which,  though  Hill  iraperfefl,  has  been  for  a  fcries  of  years  the  fubjcd 
ol  all  the  pains  I  could  beflow  upon  it.  Indeed,  to  complete  my  dciign 
tliroughout  all  the  orders,  is  more  than  I  can  hope,  as  new  fpecies  are  diil* 
coVered  almoll  every  day ;  and  I  know  not  yet  what  additions  to  Entoroo- 
loj^y  may  be  made  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  illand. 

"  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  I  have  followed  in  general, the 
plan  of  Linna:us.  1  'have  conRanlly  had  in  view  to  make  what  improvc- 
iiicnts  1  conld  on  his  great  vyorks,  ih^  Sy sterna  Saturn  And  the  Fautra  Suecica. 
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Believing  a  perfefily  Natural  Syftem  to  be,  in  the  ppefentjlalc  of  knav 
ledge,  unattainable ;  and  thinking  that  to  multiply  ar(i6ctat  fyftems  aa 
rather  impede  than  advance  the  improvement  of  Natural  Hfffory  ;  I  bne 
declined  to  attempt  any  new  arrangement  of  the  fubjeds  of  Entomolap, 
and  have  only  made  what  contributions  I  conld  to  complete  Ujat  of  L» 
rja:iis.  Th:U  diligent  explorer  of  nature.  Baron  Geer,  the  ornaaientai 
Sweden,  has  dope  the  fame.  To  the  fame  efFe6t  is  the  authority  of  M. 
ViJlars,  who  has  reduced  the  different  genera  of  infeds  in  the  works  of 
other  wrilcr.s  to  the  method  of  Linnaeus,  and  has  afSgnedto  each  its  m- 
per  place  among  the  genera  recognifed  by  that  philofopher.  The  mac 
thing  w'as  attempted  by  Gmelin,  but  not  with  equal  fucceff.     ♦*    •     » 

"  The  Systema  Entomdogsa  by  Fabricfus,  and  the  ntanj  other  worts 
-which  that  indefatigable  author  has,  within  thefe  few  yearn,  publiflid, 
havci  made  me  conlnlerably  later  than  f  (liould  otherwife  have  been  in 
bringing  out  th«  prefent  treatife. '  I  own,  that  I  cannot  to  my  own  fei^ 
'faction  diiiiiguifli  the  limits  between  his  different  genera ;  nor  did  I  in- 
cline to  adopt  tjiem  all.  But  I  was  defirous  to  take  in  his  S^nonyma,  thi£ 
.thofe  who  prefer  his  method  might  know  what  infers  I  defcribe,  and  wfaaH 
place  each  of  titem  would  in  tl»t  method  occupy*  For  fimilar  reaibosi 
have  given  the  Synon)vna  of  other  authors,  except  (uch  as  are  now  obAiicte. 
To' colled  them  has  coft  me  more  time,  and  pains  than  I  can  wellcx- 
prefs.  *  ♦  ♦  A  few  new  genera  I  have  ventured  to  propofe :  Thcfe 
confifl  partly  of  infeiSts  taken  from  the  genera  of  Linnaeus,  partly  ofiiewly 
difcovered  infedls. 

•*  In  the  ordeif  Colee/itna,  Linnaeus  hns  bat  thirty-three  genera,  inclodinr 
the  Jjis  and  the  llyJrophilus.    To  thefe  I  have  added  fixtcen  new  genera. 

'•  Fabric! us,  in  his  Entomologla  Systematkm,  raifes  the  number  of  the  ge- 
ficra  to  one  hundred  and  leventcen,  excluding  the  Forficjtla,  To  thefe  be 
adds  feven  others  in  his  Subfile mfntum.  But  the  genera  are  thus  maltipUed 
only  by  a  continual  fubdiv^fion  of  thofe  which  occur  in  the  beginning  of 
the  feries." 

A  number  of  obfervations  on  the  difadvantages  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments by  Fabricius  and  Qlivier^  arc  here  pertinently  introducEd. 
Mr.  Marfham  complains,  even  with  fome  afperity,  that  Mr.  Paj^Mf 
in  the  Entomological  part  of  his  Fauna  Suecica^  has  diftinguifhed 
Fabricius  as  a  greater  entomologift  than  Linnxus  ;  af]erts  that  Lin- 
naeus was  worth  ten  thoufand  of  Fabricius ;  condeirins  Paykull  fo<^ 
giving  fo  many  varieties  under  his  fpecies ;  and  even  adds  that  tbfy 
Swedifh  naturalift  has  contributed  nothing  at  all  to  the  improvement 
of  entomology. 

TTie  following  arc  the  names  of  the  new  genera  added  by  Mr. 
Marfham  to  thofe  of  Linnaeus  : — Cifiela^  Corticariay  Nitiduloy  Bali* 
iaria^  Opairutn^  Cryptocephalus^  Auchenhf  'Crioceris^  Tiilus^  Scaping" 
diuniy  QeruSy  Pyrachroa^  Parnus^  Heterocertts^  Blaps^  Lytta,  ficfide 
thefe'y  are  added,  upon  the  authority  of  Linnasuss  himfelf,  the  Ips  and 
Hydrophilus  \ /wW\c\\  gene/a  his  ifianu fori pts  have  (hewn  that  he 
•wduld  have  adopted,  if  he  had  lived  to  give  another  edition  of  his 
General  Syftem.  1  he  Clftela  is  introduced  into  this  work  on  the 
authority  of  Geoffrey  and  Forfter.     The  Auchenia  is  taken  from  aii 
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eflay  of  Xhunberg's.  The  Coriicaria  is  fo  called,  bccaufe  air  the 
infcfls  of  this  genus  live  in  the  bark  of  trees  The  BoUtaria  re- 
ceives this  nahrie,  becaufe  it  is  found  on  mulhrooms.  The  other 
genera  named  above,  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Marfham  from  the 
works  of  Fabrieius  aivl  Olivier,  without  deviation  from  the  nomen- 
clature of  thcfe  authors. 

Mr.  Mariham  mentions,  with,  handfome  acknowledgment,  that  in 
the  compofition  of  this  work,  he  had  the  benefit  of  accefs  to  the 
library  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  to  his  collec- 
tion of  infers,  which  he  has  arranged  agreeably  to  the  fyftem 'of 
Fabricius.  He  has,  by  the.  favour  of  Dr.  Smith,  had  opportunity 
to  examine  the  collefliop  of  infers  in  the  Mufctum  L'mnaanum  in 
that  gentleman's  polTeflion,  as  well  as  the  manufcripts  of  the  great 
Swedifli  naturalift,  which  are  there  preferved.  He  acknowledges  ihe 
afliftance  of  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  who  are  eminent  for  fkill 
In  naturarhiftorv.  Many  curious  and  rare  fpecimens  were  coIIe£led 
for  him  by  Mils  Hill  of  Tawftock  in  Devonfhire.  And  Dr.  Grav 
of  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  favoured  him  with  opportunity  to  infpe« 
at  leifure  the  colleSions  of  John  Reynold  Forfter  and  others,  which 
arc  there  depofited. 

After  the  preface  followsa  lift  of  the  authorities  which  Mr.  Mar- 
(ham  has  confulted  in  compiling  his  work.  They  are  numerous. 
Jt  here  appears  that  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Germans,  have  advanced 
the  fludy  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Infefts,  much  more  than  the 
former  naturalifts  df  Great  Britain.     . 

Next  is  an  exhibition  of  the  names  and  generic  charaSers  of  the 
eight- and- forty  genera  into  which  the  order  of  Coleoptcra^  or  In- 
fetfi  with  cafes  to  the  wings^  is  by  him  fubdivided.  It  is  fufficicntly 
known,  we  prefume,  to  moft  of  our  readers,  that  the  chara6lers  of 
the  orders  are,  in  the  fyftem  of  Linnscus,  taken  from  the  differences 
of  the  wings  ;  while  the  claflesof  Fabricius  have  their  chara^leriftics 
from  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  or  the  organs  vvith  which  infcdls  take 
their  food. 

'Ihe  ScaralfOfuSy  the  firft  of  the  j^cYiera,  contains  in  all  more  than 
433  fpecies'.     Of  thefe   Mr.  Marfham  enumerates  and  dcfcribcs  not   . 
iewer  than  80  as  having  been  found  in  England  and  Wales. 

Of  the  genus  Lucanus^  he  enumerates  five  fpecies,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  ftag-fiy,  Lucanus  Cervus, 

His  new^enus  /^j,  comp»chentii:i^  various  infefts  before  arranged 
under  the  genus  of  D^rmejtcs,  contains  27  fpccics-  The  cliaradlers 
of  this  new  genus  are,  that  it  has  the  feelers  clubbed  at  the  extre- 
mity, and  the  thjckeft  part  nearly  foi'jd  ; — the  broaft  or  thorax  nearly 
round,  and  forming  a  receptacle  for  the  head  ; — the  bwiy  cylindri- 
cal ; — the  uppejr.part  of  the  leg  dent^t^fJ. 

The  Britifli  infeds  known  to  Berkenhout  and  Forfter,  did  not  ex- 
ceed icoo.  Not  fewer  than  i,'254  are  now  enumerated  and  defcribed  by 
Mr,  Marfhaniy  under  the  order  of  CoJeoptera,  or  IrifeHs  ivith  %i,wg-iajei^ 
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alone ;  "an  aftoniihing  proof  of  the  induftiy  with  which  this  branditaf 
liatural  hiftory  has  been  here  cuhivated  fince  thofe  authors  wrok! 
of  the  important  utility  of  the  undertaking  fo  ably  begun  in  tba 
volume  by  Mr.  Marfham  !  of  his  fmgular  induftry  and  ardour  in  ths 
purfuity  iince  fo  many  of  the  new  fpecies  have  been  firft  cbferved  k 
this  country,  and  fcientifically  defcribed  by  himfelf ! 

Mr.  Matfbam  appears  to  have  diftinjguiflied  and  defined  his  genen 
and  fpecies  with  admirable  accuracy  and  minutenefs.  In  every  in- 
fiance  in  which  we  have  had  opportunity  to  compare  his  delcriptions 
with  fpecimens,  we  have  found  reafon  to  approve  his  judgment  and 
fidelity.  His  quotations  and  references  are  in  general  corred.  He 
has,  with  great  propriety,  followed  the  nxaniifcript  authority  of 
Liniia&uSy  in  the  conftnidion  of  his  new  genera.  We  cannot  but 
judge  his  prepoflefTions  againft  the  arrangement  of  FabriciHSy  to  be 
ibmewhat  too  (Irong.  We  (hould  have  wiOied  that  he  had  given  the 
Etiglifli  fynonyma  of  fuch  fpecies  as  have  common  Englifh  names. 
Nor  ihould  we  have  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his  authority,  if  he  had 
taken  k  upon  him  to  impofe  new  Englifti  names  on  thole  which  had 
not  been  before  named  by  vulgar  obfervers  in  this  country. 

Should  the  queftion  Cut  bono  ?  be  put  upon  fuch  a  work  as  this, 
k  may  be  readily  anfv^ered.  Infedts,  from  their  numbers  as  indi. 
viduals,  and  from  the  infinite  diverfity  of  their  fpecies,  have  relations 
as  near  and  as  cxtenfivc  as  thofe  of  any  other  material  beings,  to  the 
•  iifcsof  human  life.  Infefis  infeft  our  perfons  in  filth  and  difeafe; 
confume  our  provifions;  fill  and  deftroy  the  timbers  of  our  houfes; 
fwarm  about  us  in  the  air ;  haunt  the  waters,  and  moifture  of  alt 
forts,  in  countlefs  multitudes  ;  often  deftroy  vegetables  in  their  early 
growth  ;  and  furnilh  alfo  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  materials  of  the 
arts.  Whether  to  enable  us  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  to  which  we  arc 
liable  from  them,  or  to  improve  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  ca- 
pable of  contributing ;  it  is  highly  ncceffary  for  us  to  know  their 
names,  appearances,  and  nature.  There  is,  in  faft,  no  branch  of 
natural  hiftory  from  which  more  true  utility  may  be  derived  than 
from  InfeSology. 

We  fincerely  wifli  that  Mr.  Mariham  may  purfue  and  complete 
his  Entomologia  Britannica  throughout  the  feven  orders. 

Compendio  di  la  Hijloria  de  Efpana^  \Sc.  Or,  AJhort  Hiftory  of  Sfain^ 
for  the  ufe  of  Schools  and  Young  Perfons.  By  Don  Thomas 
DTriarte. 

THE  knowledge  of  man  and  of  fociety,  fo  far  as  it  may  be  learned 
from  books,  is  to  be  found  much  more  in  thofe  of  Civil  jEiif- 
lory,  than  in  any  of  the  -other  works  of  literature.  Hiftory  is,  there- 
fore,  in  one  form  or  another,  ever  among  the  firft  materials  of  inftruc- 
tion  offered  to  young  and  opening  minds.  Thev  are  to  be  fupplied 
from  it^  in  great  part^  with  the  very  elements  ol  commoo.fenfe.    It 
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is  the  proper  rcpofitory  of  :lll  thofe  fa£ls  which  bed  illuftrate  the 
general  nature  of  man,  explain  the  faditious  pafBons  and  artificial 
manners  of  focial  life  ;  mark  the  particular  (lamp  and  colouring  of  any. 
eminent  individual  character;  account  for  thofe  thipgs  in  common 
fpeech,  and  in  the  formalities  of  comm9n  life,  which  are  not  other^- 
vrife  to  be  underftood,  yet  without  an  intelligence  of  which,  a  man 
muft  remain  an  infant  in  fociety,  and  a  (Iranger  in  his  native  landw 
The  hiftory,  firft  of  our  native  country,  then  of  thofe  neighbouring 
countries  which  are,  by  whatever  relations,  the  moft  intimately  con- 
ncdcd'  with  it,  then  of  thofe  nations  of  antiquity  from  which  our 
fcicnce,  arts,  and  policy  have  chiefly  been  derived,  is  indifpenfibiy 
neceflary  to  every  perfon  that  has,  in  any  ftate  or  kingdom^  a  liberal, 
part  to  ad. 

In  every  country,  therefore,  of  modern  Europe,  liierary  exertion 
has  been  mod  zealoufly  employed  upon  national  hillory.  It  has  been 
traced  in  its  whole  feries  or  for  particular  periods,  in  full  detail  or  in 
rapid  abridgment,  in  chronological  reference  to  the  fucceflions  of 
linne,  or  in  attention  rather. to  the  progrefs  and  to  the  unity  of  eveirts. 
Ln  proportion  as  hiftory  has  been  more  elucidated,  and  made  more 
interefting  by  the  powers  of  writing,  the  judgment  of  mankind  has 
become,  in  moral  and  civil  aiFairs»  more  juft  and  enlarged.  Nor  is 
it  poflible  for  any  one  that  defires  literature  to  be  made,  in  the  higheft 
degree,  beneficial  to  human  life,  not  to  be  pleafed  with  every  honeft 
application  of  genius  and  refearch,  to  cultivate  the  province  of 
hiftory. 

As  well  on  account  of  the  judgment,  taftc,  and  fpirit  with  which^ 
it  is  executed,  as  becaufe  its  very  publication  befpeaks  an  increafe  of^ 
Kber%l  curiofity  and  intelligence  in  the  country  to  which  it  relates, 
we  have  taken  upland  examined  this  "  Abridgment  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Spain,"  with  very  confiderable  fatisfa£lion.  Though  merely  an 
Abftrad,  and  coming  with  no  high  pretenfions,  it  is  a  work  which 
none  but  the  hand  of  a  nAafter  could  have  produced. 

The  narrative  begins  with  the  firft  entrance  of  the  Celts,  the 
Rliodians,  and  the  Phoenicians,  into  Spain.  Almoft  inftantly  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  much  bettor  known  circumftances  of  the  colonization  of 
that  country  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  conquefts  of  the  Scipios, 
and  the  fubjugation  of  all  the  native  inhabitants  of  Spain  to  the  power 
.of  Rome,  are  next  related  very  briefly.  Without  detailing  the  hif- 
tory of  that  country  while  it  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
author  proceeds  at  once  to  relate  its  cooqueft  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  by  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Selingians,  the  Alani, 
and*  the  Goths.  Aftolphus,  the  founder  of  the  Gothic  "monarchy  in 
Spain,  was  aflTaifinated  at  Barcelona  in  the  year  416.  The  Gothic 
dynafty  reigned,  with  many  varieties  of  fortune,  and  with  diverfities 
in  the  extent  of  th^ir  dominion,  from  the  beginning 'of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury till  the  fatal  battle  of  Guadaletta  in  the  year  711  or  714.  Don 
Rodrigo,  then  king  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  loft  his  life  and  kingdom 
n  a  conteft  with  the  Moors.   The  Moorifh  principalities  of  Cordova^ 
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SaragofTa,  Valcntta,  Seville,  Toledo,  and. Granada,  gradually  rofedn 
Hie  niins  of  the  Gothic  power.  Don  Pelagic,  of  the  family  of  fbc 
Gothic  kings,  took  refuge  with  fome  faithful  followers  among  tk 
Afturian  mountafns,  and  was  in  the  year  718  proclaimed  king  of 
thofe  fmall  remains  of  unconquered  Goths,  He  defeated  the  Moors 
in  many  battles,  and  made  himfelf  at  lafli  maftcr  of  the  city  of  Leon. 
He  died  full  of  years  and  of  glory  in  the  year  737.  His  pofterity 
fucceeded  as  kings  of  Leon,  and  continued  not  only  to  maintain  their 
independence,  but  to  extend  their  dominion  by  a  feries  of  conquefts, 
till  at  length,  under  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  furnamed  the  Great,  the 
fovereignty  of  the  whole  territory  of  Old  Caftile,  was  added  to  that 
of  Leon.  , 

Ferdinand,  viSorJous  on  all  fides  over  the  Moors,  compelled  the 
kings  of  Seville,  Toledo,  and  Saragoffa,  to  acknowledge  him  their 
Emperor,  and  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
cliaimed  the  ktngdo^ms  of  Leon  and  Caftile  as  feudatary  t6  the  Roman 
empire  ;  but  the  claim  was,  by  the  care  of  Ferdinand,  difallowed  and 
withdrawn.  The  famous  Cid  Rui  Diaz  de  Vivar,  was  one  of  the 
moft  formidable  enemies  to  the  Moors  in  Ferdinand's  reign.  Arra- 
gon  and  Navarre  were  now  feparate  Chridian  kingdoms,  governed 
by  princes  whofe  defcent  was  originally  from  the  familv  of  iJhe  kings 
of  Caftile.  Toledo  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Caftile,  and  its 
archbifhoprick  erefted,'  by  Alphonfo  VL  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  1072.  The  fame  monarch  had  the  glory  of  rebuilding 
and  peopling  the  qi ties  of  Salamanca,  Avila,  Segovia,  Ofma,  and 
others.  The  Moors  of  Africa  invading  Spain  with  great  armies, 
were  at  1  aft  defeated  by  King  Alphonfo  in  perfon,  in  a  great  battle 
fought  near  Cordova.  'The  kingdom  of  Valentia  was,  conquered  by 
his  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Cid  Rui  Diaz.  The  Cid  died 
in  icgq;  Alphonfo  in  1 108. 

Portugal,  a  country  feudatary  to  themonarchs  of  Caftile,  w^as  is 
the  year  1 139  erected  into  a  feparate  independent  kingdom.  Its  firft 
king  was  the  fon  of  a  natural  daughter  of  Alphonfo,  by  Henry, 
Count  of  Burgundy.  The  race  of  Alf^honfo  continued  to  reign  in 
Caftile,  and  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  till  the  feveral  kingdoms  of 
Spain  were  at  laft  united  under  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  The  events 
ot  their  reign  are,  with  evident  propriety,  related  more  at  length  than 
any  previous  part  of  the  hiftory.  The  Spanifli  difcovcry  and  con- 
queft  of  South  America  are  duly  f  ommemorated.  The  narrative  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  is  written  with  a  fuitable 
enlargement  of  views ;  and  with  due  propriety  connefis  the  hiftory 
of  Spain  with  the  contemporary  hiftory  of  the  reft  of  Europe.  The 
enlcrprifes,  the  misfortunes,  and  the  defpotifm  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  wSi^cond,  fill  three  chapters  of  this  work.  The  author  traces  with 
equal  ability  the  decline  of  the  energies  of  theSpaniih  monarchy, 
and  the  efTeds  of  the  final  expulfion  of  the  Moors  tmder  Philip  the 
Third.  The  reigns  of  the  two  laft  princes  of  the  Aiiftrian  line, 
Philip' the  Fourth,  and  CJiarles  the  §econd,  ai^  rendered  b'ghly  in- 
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MrfVing  l>y  the  fltill  and  livclinefs  with  which'  the  author  condiiSs  his 
rapid  iketch  of  their  events.  The  war  \J^hich  tcrmineted  in  the 
Peace  of  Ucrecht,  and  ef>abli(hed  the  grandfon  of  Louis  the  Fuurtccnth 
of  France  on  the  Spamfh  throne,  is  here  related  with  fidelity,  and  iti 
coftiiderable  detail.  The  charader  of  Philip  the  Fjfth  is  txtolled 
with  exaggerated  praife,  greatly  exceeding  what  he  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained in  the  general  hiftory  of  Europe.  The  hiftory  ended,  in  the 
firft  edition,  with  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth.  It  has  bee» 
^nce  continued  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Third,  in  the  ^car  1788. 

As  a  fpecimcn  of  the  author's  manner,  we  tranflate  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth. 

*^  To  Philip  the  Fifth,  fiKrceeded,  in  the  year  1746,  his  fon  Ferdinaiid 
the  Sixth,  who,  in  the  year  17^9^  had  married  the  Princefs  Donna  Barbara 
t)f  Portugal.  He  was  naturally  difpofcd  for  peace;  and  he  thought  it  ne- 
ccflary  to  ike  welfere  of  Spain. ,  In  the  year  1748  he  was  a  party  in  the  gene- 
ral pacification  of  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chappelle. 

•'  In  the  courfe  of  the  war  in  Italy,  the  Spaniards  and  French  had  lent 
afn (lance  to  Genoa  againH  the  Atiftrians  and  Piedmonlefe.    Tliefe  invaders 
entered  the  city  of  Geaioa,  and  treated  its  inhabitants  with  great  harfhnefs, 
oil  account  of  their  attachmeTTt  to  the  Honfo  of  Bourbon«     The  peop^'e  role 
in  arms,  and  drove  them  from  the  city.     They  menaced  its  defirudlion. 
But  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Spato  and  Fraace  con^pelled  them  to  retire. 
Except  this  expedition,  the  Spaniih  army  was  unable,  on  account  of  its  in* 
fertorily  in  numbers,  to  achieve  any  thing  confiderable.    The  Emprefs, 
now,  by  the  iiicrifice  of  Sile(ia,  at  peace  with  the  King  of  Pruffia,  had  de- 
tached to  Italy  the  greater  part  of  thofe  troops  which  (lie  lately  employed 
a^intl  him.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  in  perfon,  or  by 
his  generals,  particularly  by  the  famous  Marfhal  Saxe,  took  a  number  of 
place3  in  the  Low-Countries  and  the  Dutch  provinces,  'and  gained  the. 
glorious  victories  of  Rancoux,  Liilfeld,  and  Fontenoy.     The  Allied  Powers' 
yielded  to  the  fortune  of  Spain  and  France :  and  thofe  bloocjy  hoftilitie^ 
were  brought  to  an  end,  which  had  for  the  fpace  of  eight  years  ravaged 
fome  of  the  faireft  provinces  of  Europe.     The  Queen  of  Hungary  was  ac« 
knovvledged  Emprefs,  and  recovered  the  territories  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
— ^Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaflalla,  were  ceded  to  Don  Philip'    The  dif- 
ferences between  Spain  and  England,  relating  to  matters  of  commerce, 
were  mutually  adjulied*     Ferdinand  the  Sixth  confirmed  and  cemented  the 
amity  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Turin,  by  giving  his  daughter  the 
Infanta,  Donna  Maria,  iri  marriage  to  Viflor  Amadeus,  then  hereditary 
prince  of  Sardinia.     Spain  was  no  fooner  at  reft  from  the  troubles  and 
burthens  of  war,  than  its  Monarch  tumed  his  care  to  re-eihtbliQi  its  com-p 
merce,  to  extend  its  navigation,  to  encourage  mahufa^lures,  to  open  the 
country  by  the  conflruclion  of  high-roads  and  canals,  and  to  advance  in 
every  branch  the  progrefsof  the  arts  and  the  imprO^'ement  of  public  eco- 
.nomy.     This  care,  truly  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  beneficent  monarch, 
in  time  of  peace,  had  been  too  much  neglected  by  the  princes  of  the  Houfi^ 
ofAuftria.     By  Philip  the  Fifth,  even  amidil  the  military  operations  of  hii 
reign,  it  had  been  vigilantly  exercifed,  and  with  fuccels. 

"'King  Ferdinand,  pnrfuing  a  fyftem  of  government  thus  beneficent  and 
wife,  ar.d  willing  to  employ  his  fleets  only  to  protect  the  trade  of  his  fubr 
jecU,  iooino  part  in  |he  war  which  broke  out  in  the  year  17^6  between 

eg4  thf 
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the  Englifh  and  the  French.  The  French^  in  an  expedition  under  the  com* 
mand  of  MarOiai  Richlieu,  conquered  Port  Mahon  and  the  whole  ific  of 
I^Itnorca^  which  was^  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  refiored  to  the  B>Uiili» 
but  was,  at  the  peace  of  1783,  finally  given  up  to  Spain. 

"  One  of  the  mod  beneficial  tran&lions  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the 
Sixth,  was  the  fettlement  of  a  concordat  with  the  court  of  Rome,  by  ^hidi 
the  differences  between  the  Crown  and  the  Papal  autliority,  in  regard  to  the 
patronage  of  ccclefiaflical  benefices,  were  brought  to  an  end.  Of  iift\  -iwo 
Spanifh  benefices,  the  patronage  was,  by  that  ad.  Hill  referved  to  the  .Holj 
Sec.  The  right  to  prefent  to  all  other  ecclefiaflical  dignities,  prebends, 
and  other  livings  in  the  dominions  of  Spainj  was  unconditionally  refigced 
to  the  King. 

"  We  owe  to  this  monarch  the  inflitution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  intended  to  promote  the  ftudy  of  the  arts  of  painting  en- 
graving on  plates,  fculpture  in  flone,  and  architedure.  A  locicty,  which 
gave  birth  to  this  Academy,  had  been  in  the  year  1744  honoured  with  the 
approbation  of  Philip  the  Fifth.  The  Academy  fent  to  Rome  and  Paris 
pupil^,  at  the  public  expence,  in  thofe  fchools  to  improve  ihemfelves  in 
painting,  in  ei>graving  on  copperplates,  in  feal^hgraving,  and  in  drawing 
geographical  charts.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  prog  re  fs  in  tbele 
arts,  by  which  they  were  to  attain  to  a  very  flourifhing  Oale  in  the  two 
fucceeding  reigns.  Their  fuccefs  has  not  been  confined  within  the  capi- 
tal ;  they  are  now  exercifed  with  genius,  ikilU  and  high  public  encooxage* 
xncnt,  in  all  the  more  confiderable  cities  of  Spain. 

"  The  government,  under  the  fame  itign,  fent  perfons  of  various  pro- 
feiCons,  with  diflind  views  of  enquiry,  and  of  fuitable  zeal,  abili(y«  and 
intormation,  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  at  the  puElic  expence,  that  they 
might  bring  home  the  knowledge  of  evciy  foreign  practice  which  could  he 
adopted  with  advantage  for  the  improvement  of  fciencc,  induftry,  and 
pubiic.economy,  in  their  native  country. 

"  In  the  year  1756  King  Ferdinand  eftablifhed  near  Madrid  the  Royal 
Botanical  Garden,  which  has  been  fince  transferred  to  the  Prado.  Queen 
iM^ria  Barbara  likewife  founded  at  Madrid  the  magnificent  monaitery  of 
Las  Salelas,  for  the  education  of  young  women  of  quality. 

"  That  princcls  foon  after  died.  The  kin^  fell  into  a  langui filing  iilnefs 
of  wltich  he  alfo  died  in  the  year  1759,  without  any  f^rviving  children. 
His  death  was  fincerely  lamented  by  fubjects  to  whom  he  bad  much  en- 
deared himfclf  by  bis  love  of  peace^and  by  the  paternal  care  which  he  had 
always  manifcHed  for  their  welfare.  His  augufl  brother,  then  King  of 
Naples,  was  called,  upon  this  event,  to  fill  the  Spani(h  throne. 

"  Charles  the  Third  relinquifhed  the  crovyn  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his 
fon  Ferdinand.  To  him  he,  upon  that  pccafion,  committed  the  fame  fword 
which  he  himfelf  had  formerly  received  from  his  father.  *  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, King  of  France,*  laid  he,  *  gave  this  fword  to  my  father,  your  grand- 
father, Philip  (he  FiAh.  From  him  I  received  it.  I  now  deliver  it  to  )cu, 
Employ  it  in  the  defence  of  religion  and  of  your  fubjects.' 

"  The  new  monarch  with  his  royal  confort.  Donna  Maria  Amalia  of 
Jaxony,  were  conveyed  on  board  a  (quadron  of  men  of  war  from  Naples 
io  Barcelona.  Thence  they  proceeded  through  Sarago(Ja  to  Madrid,  whera 
they  were  received  with  demonftrations  of  extraordinary  joy.  Thefewere 
renewed  when  Don  Carlos,  the  eldeft  fo«  of  Claries  the  Third,  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  the  Anurias.  From  the  great  and  amiable  qualities  of 
''",'''  '  .  '    -    **  bii 
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his  Highuen;  and  his  confoTt,  the  Princefii  Donna  Maria  Louifa  ofBowbf^tl, 
the  molt  aufffeigious  hopes  were  conceived  of  public  felicity  (o  the  $}>ain(h 
nation,  under  the  doffiinion'  not  only,  of  Cbariex  the  'Third  but  of  his 
poaeVity.'* 

What  are  the  qualities  which  conftitute  excellence  in  a  work  of 
this  nature?  To  give  to  the  whole  that  unity  of  efFefi  which  arifes 
from  a  difplay  of  the  progrefs  and  the  viciffitudes  of  policy,  civiliza- 
tion, and  refinement,  in  any  one  country,  and  among  any  one  people  ; 
to  abbreviate  rather  by  cont rafting  the  fcale  for  the  entire  detail,  than 
by  leaving-  out  particular  parts  ;  to  communicate  much  thought  and 
many  fefts  in  few  wordi?,  without  epigrammatic  afFeftation- or  ob- 
fcurity  of  ftyle,  without  any  facrifice  of  fimpliciiy,  perfpicuity,  or 
enlivening  vivacity  of  manner;  fkilftilly  to  contraft  the  detail  where 
-it  affords  little  either  of  eminent  moral  example  or  of  power  to  touch 
and  agitate  the  paffions,  but  to  expand  it  wherever  the  courfe  of  the 
narrative  leads  through  events  in  which  the  fortunes,  charaftcrs^ 
powers,  and  exertions  of  men  are  inftruftively  and  impreflively  dif- 
played;  to  make  the  work,  without  pedantic  moraliling,  a  fort  of 
fchool  for  all  the  great  truths  of  common  fenfe,  and  the  beft  elements 
of  intelleftual  fcicnce  ;  to  keep  it  pure  from  all  ofifcntation  of  learn- 
ing, and  from  all  unexplained  technical  language,  whether  of  the 
fciences  or  the  arts ;  to  give,  in  every  fentence,  truth  that  has  been 
moft  rigoroufly  afcertained,  yet  without  any  affeftation  of  rcfcarch  j 
to  let  it  be,  in  fliort,  true  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  yet  amufing  as 
an  Arabian  tale.  Thefc  qualities,  the  work  of  Mr,  D'Yriarte  in  na 
mean' degree  poffeffes. 

It  is  of  confequence  that  we  fhould  hkve  in  Englifh,  faithful,  judi- 
cious, and  elegant  abftrafts  of  the  hidories  of  at  Icaft  all  the  nations 
within  the  fyffem  of  the  general  policy  of  Europe.  A  naiive^hif- 
torian  may  be  expefted  to  give  more  than  a  ftranger  of  the  truth  of 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  country  ;  and  we  (liould  therefore  defire  toTce 
in  Englifh,  good  abridgments  of  the  hiftory  of  every  other  country 
^iih  which  we  have  political  intercourfe,  not  compiled  in  England^ 
but  trantla^ed  from  the  conripofition  of  a  native  hiflorian  of  each 
country.  A  good  tranflation  of  this  fmall  work  of  D'Yriarte  would 
afford,  in  regard  to  Spain,  a  fine  example  of  the  utility  of  the  ide;i 
which  we  thus  propofe.  We  recommend  the  tafk  to  the  confideras 
tion  of  the  proncients  in  Spanifli  literature. 


Melchior  Strlegel ;  etn  Herxifth^  Epijches  Gedicht  i  Fut  Fremidd  deyj. 

Freyheit  wui  Gleichheit.     Heraufgegehen  Von  J.  F.  Uatfehky. 
Alelchior  Striegel ;  an  Htroic  and  Epic  Poem :  For  the  Friends  of  Free-* 

dom  and  Equali/y,  Wr, 

THE  Germans,  like  the  Englifh,  ha^  always  excelled  in  the 
powers  of  wit  and  humour.      In  the  Collc£^ion  of  mbderi^ 
Latin  Poetvy  written  by  Germans  in  the  fifteenth  and  tixt^nth  cen- 
turies^ 
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turieSy  are  a  greater  proportion  of  pieces  of  humour,  stnd  not  a  fmilkr 
ihare  of  wit  than  in  the  Latin  poetry  6f  any  other    modem  natio8» 
Eiiric  CorduSy  a  Heflian,  wrote  perhaps  as  many  l^sLtirx.  cplgrsasjs 
Martial,  and  thofe  fcarce  lefs  lively,  vigoroijs,  and  original  in  wit, 
than  the  epigram»of  the  old  Romanized  Spaniard.     The  firft  modef 
of  fuch  irohy  as  appears  in  Swift's  "  Direflions  to  Servants,''  and  ia 
his  *^  Polite  Converfation/'  is  in  a  poeni  in  fcvtral  book»  in  Latia 
elegiac  verfe   by  Mr.  Dedekind  of  Hamburgh.     In   the    -vcrnacubt 
works  of  Luther,  in  his  polemical  Latin  writings,  and  as  any  Engliih 
reader  may  fee  in  his  Table  Talk  of  which  we  have  a  good   tnnSiz- 
tioh,  are  many  traces  of  genuine  humour,  (Irong  and  coarfe.     Erzt 
niusowes  the  greater  part  of  his  fame  to  his  writings  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour ;  and  on  account  of  manners  and  language?  as  well  as  of  local 
propinquity,  we  may  in  the  prefent  cafe  rank  the  Dutch  wi  h  the 
Germans.     The  firfl  rude  exhibitions  of  the  Dutch  and   German 
drama  abounded  in  coarfe  humour.     The  vulgar  lilerature,  fuch  as 
hallads,  Aory-books,  tales  of  popular  tradition,  and  even   the  fmali 
trcatifes  of  economy  and  moral  prudence,  which  are  favourites  with 
the  common  people  among  the  Germans,  are  all  (Irikin^Iy  marked 
•  with  touches  of  humour.     The  Germans  have  produced    the  bell 
tranflation  of  Hudibras  ;  the  happieil  imitations  and  illud rations  of 
the  works  of  Hogarth;  and  have  furpafled  the/ fanciful  humour  of 
Sterne  in  their  attempts  to  follow  and  rival  him.     Their  painters  arc 
not  lefs  gifted  with  humour  than  their  poets.     The  genius  of  the 
whole  nation,  throughout  all  the  different  claifes  and  pioteffions,  has  a 
turn  this  way.     Their  comedy  afibciates  humour  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion  with  wild  patltetic  fentimcnt.     Their  comic  aSors  are,  in  ail 

'  the  pradicat  arts  of  humour,  the  bed  in  the  world.  And  in  the 
whole,  there  are  few  events,  charad^ers,  or  appearances  in  Germany, 
fitted  to  become  the  fubjefls  of  wit  and  huniour  in  elegant  writing, 
which  the  literary  genius  of  the  country  fuifers  to  efcape  unimprov^ 
to  its  ufes. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  a  revolution  in  philofophical  theory,  and 
in  popular  opinion,  fuch  as  that  in  which  Jacobii^ism  has  had  its 
origin,  ihould  not  be  able  to  ihelter  its  wildneiTes,  its  inconfiftencies, 
its  falfe  pretences,  its  continual  facrifice  of  a  neighbour's  intere/l  to 
Jacobinical  pretence  and  enthufiaim,  but  of  the  jacobin's  principles 
and  pretexts  to  his  own  bafcil  intereds  and  moft  difgraceful  fenfual 
enjoyments — fliould  not  be  able,  in  Germany,  to  (helter  thefc  from  the 

.  attacks  of  that  wit  and  humour  to  v.hich  they  presented  game  fo  fair 
and  inviting.  In  Great  Britain,  Jacobinil'm  has  been  viewed  rather 
with  a  lofty  and  deep- toned  indignation,  than  with  feelings  which 
would  endure  to  meet  it  with  the  airy  fportivenefs  of  ridicule:  And 
tMilv  in  the  inftances  of  the  '*  Confeflions  of  J.  B.  Couteau,**— thd 
**  Poetry  of  the  Anti- Jacobin," — the  publications  of  the  author  of 
Salmaunndi, — and  fome  few  others, — has  ridicule  been  exprefsly  and 
profeiledly  applied,  in  this  country,  as  an  engine  to  defeat  the  arts  of 
the  enemies  of  religion  and  moral  order.     In  Germany|the  wiibet 
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i^^  Vicn,  of  princes,  of  ftates,  were  fomevvhat  more  divided.  J'acebinifin 
}i{,.  "Was  not  there  viewed,  univerfally,  with  the  fame  horror  which  has 
^^  been,  in  this  country,  jiiftly  conceived  againil  it.  The  Germans.did 
J  ^;  not;  contemplate  its  prpgrefs  with  an  indiiinaiion  too  lofty  and  auflerc 
,;,.^  to  admit  tlic  levity  of  humorous  and  witty  expofure.  Their  genius 
.^^^  prompted  ihem  to  laugh  at  the  abfurd,  even  where  it  was  intcr- 
'^^  mingled  with  the  atrocioufly  wicked ;  And  they  would  not  fupprefs 
**    ihje  emotion. 

Xhis  mock-heroic  Poem  is  one  among  the  beft  of  thofe  produc- 
j /^   tions  in  German  which  have  had  their  origin  in  the  defire  to  employ 
*    wit  and  humour  as  inftrunnents  in  the  overthrow  of  jacobinism.     It 
traces,  in  fix  canjtos,  the  education,  advei^tures,.andat(hievements,  of 
.^*    the  hero  Melchior  Stkiegel,  (or  Curry  Comby)  from  his.  bircfa. 
till  his  glory  is  crowned  in  the  introdu£lion  of  the  principles  of  liberty 
'     and  equality  into  the  village  community  of  Mutton  Home.    Jaco- 
^-     binical  revolution^  the  planting  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  the  infiitutioiv 
'"     of  a  government  upon  the  French  model,  the  afTumption  of  the  cap 
'^     of  liberty,  the  meeting  of  a  convention  of  deputies,  their  charadlers 
-      and  tranfaSionSy  and  the  honours  earned  by  STRiECiit  as  the  author 
of  his  country's  freedom,  are  the  fubjefts  wnich  the  poet,  in  the  lipcs 
intVodudory  to  the  firft  canto,  propofes  to  celebrate.     Melchior's  edu- 
cation is  upon  the  plan  of  the  new  paEdagogia.     He  imbibes  deeply 
^       from  a-  fchoolmafter  of  a  fuitable  charafler,  that  cant  of  liberty  which 
a  weak  mind  may  eafily  catch  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  claflics, 
^       and   thofe  common-plade  dodrines  of  *  philofophifm,  to.  which  the 
French  revolutionifts  have  conftantly  referred,  as  the  principles  of  alt 
their  follies  and  their  crimes.     Returning  from  fchool  to  his  native 
village  of  Mutton-home,  Striegel  there^  with  the  a (Ti fiance  of  his 
"        matter  and  a  comrade  of  his  own  age,  named  Kritmnabel^  (or  Crooks 
BiihiJ  preaches  liberty  and  equality,  plants  a  tree  of  liberty,  and  pro- 
'        cures  the  inftitution  of  a  club  for  political'  inflrudlion..    The  charac* 
ters  of  the  members  of  the  club  fill  a  part  of  the  fecond  canto,  and  are 
defcribed  and  mutually  difcriminated  with  great  power  and  felicity  of 
humour.     A  baittle  enfues  between  the  clubifts  and  thofe  who  are  ad- 
verfe  to  innovation.     Its  incidents  and  iil'ue  illuftrate  the  talents  of  the 
♦  poet,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  adventure  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle  in 

Hudibras,  evinces  the  genius  of  Butler  to  give  full  efficacy  of  ridicule 
to  the  defcription  of  a  mock-fight.  A  number  of  incidents  follow, 
which  mimic,  in  a  manner  eminently  ludicrous,  the  tr^in  of  the 
events  in  the  early  progrefs  of  the  French  revolution.  The  author 
does  not,  like  Butler,  fufFcr  the  adlion  of  his  poctn  to  lansuifh  by 
launching  out,  beyond  measure,  in  witty  trains  of  reafoninf.  Strie- 
gel afpires  at  laft  to  the  didtatorfhip.  A  confpiracy  is  formed 
againfl  him,  and  fucceeds.  He  threatens  (like  Buonaparte  in  his 
projefted  invafion  of  Britain,)  to  die,  but  is  perfuaded  to  live  :  And  rn 
reward  for  all  his  atchievemeiits  in  favour  of  liberty,  it  is  agreed  by 
the  citizens  of  Mutton-home,  that  he  (hall  be  allowed  to  choofe  for 
hifpfelf  a  place  in  their  panihegn. 

The 
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The  defign  of  this  piece, — to  turn  the  force  of  ridicule  againft  tbc 
guilty  and  abfurd  do6krines^f  jacobin  revolutionifm;  and  its  execu- 
tion,  in  which  wit,  humour,  and  poetical  ability  fo  highly  predomU 
nate  ;  exalt  our  efteem  for  the  genius  of  the  Germans,  and  give  us 
peculiar  fatisfadion,  as  affording  an  antidote  to  the  wild  Jacobinical 
fentiments  which  have  been  foolifhjy  or  mifchicvoufly  propagated  br 
too  many  of  the  dramatifts  and  other  poets  of  Germany.  Were  it 
not  that  its  humour  is  founded  fo  much  on  allufions  to  localities  and 
ininutiat  of  manners  peculiar  to  Germany,  we  (bould  have  thought 
it  worthy  of  tranflation  into  Eftglifh.  But  it  is  one  of  thofc  works 
which  may  be)  imitated  more  advantageoufly  than  tranflated*  It 
was  publiflied  fome  time  fince  ;  and  is  ftill  popular  on  the  con- 
tinent. 


yuUus  Cafar  oder  Der  Sturz  der  Rmtfchen  RepullH^  Erfter  TbieL 
Magdeburg.     Bey  G.  C.  Keil.     8vo.     Pp.201. 

GENERAL  hiftory,  civil  and  military,  is  in  fa£k  compofed  of  an 
aflcmblage  of  biographical  anecdotes  and  details.  It  interefts  ns 
only  in  proportion  as  it  prefents  thefe  in  greater  or  fmaller  abundance^ 
^nd  with  more  or  lefs  of  pidurefque  and  fentimental  power,  without 
negleSing  the  order,  unity,  or  fcope  of  its  genera)  defign.  But 
wherever,  in  general  hiftory,  there  is  a  charader,  in  its  faculties,  in 
its  fortunes,  in  its 'influence,  on  fociety,  fo  important  and  peculiar,  as 
to  engage  and  detaip  curiofity,  or  to  tn(lru£l  by  remarkable  example  ; 
in  all  fuch  inftances,  it  becomes  the  wt(h  of  every  inquirer  to  have 
opportunity  to  purfue  the  evolution  of  the  charader  throughout  the 
train  of  a  feparate  and  partidilar  biographical  narrative.  Narratives 
of  this  fort,  when  they  are  written  with  fullnefs  and  accuracy,  with 
(kill  in  the  artifices  of  tranfition  and  arrangement,  witb  ability  to 
relate  fa3s  in  a  manner  the  (noft  engaging  and  impredive,  and  witb 
care  to  intermingle  general  truths  where  they  naturally  arife  and 
yet  are  not  too  obvious, — never  fail  to  intereft  a  much  greater  num- 
Ber  of  readers,  and  thofe  more  deeply  and  agreeably,  4han  can^ilmoft 
any  other  fpecies  of  literary  compoiition.  We  acquire  much  more 
knowledge  of  human  nature  from  the  perufal  of  a  well-written  work 
of  biography,  than  from  any  other  human  produdion,  except  fuch 
(Iramas  as  thofe  of  Shakefpearec  Inftrudion  in  fcience,  and  in  all 
the  arts  of  life^  is  more  conveniently  and  ufcfully  aflbciated  with  bio- 
graphy than  with  general  hiftory.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  commend- 
able.things  in  the  European  literature  of  the  prefent  time,  that  the 
talents  and  induftry  of  the  ableft  men  of  this  age,  are  now  turned  to 
rxpiain,  in  ample  biographical  detail,  the  particulars  of  almoift  every 
^iltinguiftied  life,  ancient  or  modern,  of  which  the  memory  has  been 
tolerably  preferved  by  any  reconis  or  other  monuments,  from  which 
materials  for  a  biographical  narrative  may  be  gleaned. 

Of  4II  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  Julius  C**sar  is  he  of  w^bofi? 
.      .  *  '  '  life 
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Hfe  an  ample  and  elaborate  biographical  account  has  been  of  late  the 
ofteneft  demanded  from  men  of  letters.     The  materials  for  fuch  a 
ivork  are  not  fcanty  nor  'of  uncertain  authenticity.     Yet  the  attempt 
of  a  modern  biograjpher,  has  not  been  anticipated  by  any  account  of 
that  great  (latefman,  warriour,  and  man  of  letters,  written  either  by 
himfelf  or  by  others.     The  hiftory  of  the  eloquence^  the  elegant 
writing,  the  wars,  and  the  political  revolutions  of  his  age,  is  capable 
of  eafy  and  natural  combination  with  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  hi» 
life.    The  ptiyjical  and  moral  condition  of  mankind  in  Gaul,  Britain,    ^ 
and  all  the  other  countries  of  the  Roman  world,  would,  with  equal 
propriety,  require  to  be  difplayed  in  following  JuUus  Cacfar  over  the 
fcenes  of  his  grand  atchievements.     All  the  great  men,  whether 
Greeks,  Romans,  or  Barbarians,  of  the  age  in  which  Caefar  jBouriih- 
cd,  would  appear  as  fecondary  figures  in  a  great  hiftory- piece,  in- 
vrhich  he  fliould  be  thus  the  capital  objeS.     The  life,  atchievements, 
and  fortunes  of  Caefar^  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  to  a  (kilfully  com- 
pofed  biographical  account  of  him,  might  be  given  almoft  all  the  upity^ 
dignity,  and  intereft,  of  an  epic  poem.     Even  the  difadvantages  of 
that  early  familiarity  with  many  of  the  actions  of  Caefar  which  we 
acquire  at  fchool,  might  be  thus  overcome  :  and  it  would  be  not  at  all 
impoffible  to  give  to  ^  narrative  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  moft  popularly 
famous  men  m  all  antiquity,  as  powerful  a  hold  upon  modern  curi« 
ofity,  as  if  it  added  the.  benefit  of  entire  novelty  to  thofe  other  ad- 
vantages of  intereft  ;^hich  it  moft  confpicuoufly  pofleffes. 

But  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  work,  of  which  the  firft  part  is  no\« 
-before,  is  in  all  refpefts  fuch  as  to  fulfil  the  wifhes^of  the  public  i(i 
regard  to.  a  narrative  of  the  Life  of  Caefar.  Tt  is  not  fufficiently  art- 
ful in  its  contexture,  nor  profound  and  various  in  information,  nor 
imprcflive  by  fentimental  energy  or  by  the  piflurefque  difplay  of 
imagery,  not  in  troth  is  it  in  its  tenor  duly  authenticated  by  refer- 
ences of  quotation. — It  is,  however,  the  produSion  of  a  man  of  corw 
ftderable  knowledge  and  eloquence.  It  is  fuch  as  every  claffical  fcho- 
lar  may  penife  with  pleafure.  And  we  do  not  know  of  any  feparate 
account  of  Cx Tar's  life  in  EnglKh  that  could  be  advantageoufly  men- 
tioned in  comparifon  with  this. 

The  firft  part,  in  eighteen  fedlions,  carries  the  narrative  down  to 
the  commencement  of  Casfar's  wars  in  GauL    W.e  tranfLate  ihe  fol- 
,  lowing  extrad^,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  reach  of  thought,' and 
manner  of  compofition.     It  fpeaks  of  Caefac's  ea»ly  education* 

*'  He  had  to  tliank  his  mother  chief]  v  for  the  early  formation  of  his  mfn^ 
and  c  haratlcr.  Nature  was  unuCually  lavitli  in  her  gifts  to  this  noble  youtlu 
His  llature  was  (all ;  his  afpcci  manly  and  pleaQng ;  his  abilities  fuch  as  to 
furpals  all  ordinary  reacli  of  human  capacity,  Aurelia,  not  lefs  prudent 
than  afTedionate,  was  delirous  to  improve  in  him  thefe  natural 'Advantages  ' 
to  the  utmoft.  She  omitted  no  means  by  which  it  was  likely  that  his  per- 
fona!  appearance  might  be  rcndered'more  engaging ;  his  fpeecn  corred,  eafy»' 
and  unaffe^edly  elegant ;  the  difpofitions  of  his  mind  ktnd^  beneficent,  and 
temperate.    Csefac  could  fcarcely  have  become  that  great  man  he  afterwardsv 

appeared^ 
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a|  psarjd,  if  K3  had  not  received  the  beid  of  cdacations  ftom  the  befiof 
iTjOthes. 

•*  It  is  not  (o  be  denied,  that  this  education  fo  entirely  ander  female 
tutelage,  had  likewife  the  effed  of  producing  fome  blemi(be«  in  his  cha- 
racter. His  love  of  cleanlinefs  was  10  delicate  and  foexceffive,  as  to  feem 
to  the  world  r;ither  an  inordinate  and  feminine  paflion  for  drefs  and  fplea- 
dmfr.  His  pallion  for  the  £itr  fex  led  him  at  times  into  ads  and  iocon* 
veniencies  injurious  to  his  interefl  and  his  fame." 

A  longer  extrafi  is  not  here  neccflary.  The  author  afpires  to  little 
higher  praife  than  that  of  compiling  from  the  colleftions  h(  other 
modem,  compilers.  He  has  made  no  new  difcoveries.  But  his  ftylc 
has  its  merits.     And  his  narrative  is  not  flovenly  nor  languid. 


Li$  Cinq  PromeJTes.  Tableau  de  la  Condutte  du  Gouvernement  Confulaire 
envers  La  Prance^  V Angletterre^  Vltalie^  V Allemogney  et  furtcia 
envers  La  Suijfe.  Par  Sir  Francis  D'ivernois.  8vo.  Pp.  230, 
DcbofFc,  Londres.      1802. 

The  Five  Promifis.  Conduct  of  the  Confular  Government  toward  France^ 
Erigiandy  Italy^  Germany^  and  efpeciaily  Switzerland,  If^itb  an  Ap^ 
pendix  on  the  ConduSf  of  the  French  Conful  toward  Switxerland^  from 
his  Firjl  Maniftjlo^  in-  September  1802,  to  his  A^  of  Mediation^  on 
the  iqth  of  February  1803.  Tranflated  from  the  originaL  By  Sir 
Francis  D'lvernois.     8vo.     Pp.  302.     7s.     Ginger.     1 803. 

Dernieres  Vues  de  Politique  et  de  Finance^  Offertes  a  la  Natim  Fran* 
caife.     Par  M.  Nccker.     8vo.     Pp.  336.     Paris.     1802. 

THE  Englifli  edition  of  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois's  publication  con- 
tains a  long  and  interefting  appendix  on  the  affairs  of  Switzer- 
land, not  to  be  found  in  the  French.  And  we  have  thoueht  proper 
to  unite  Mr.  Neckcr's  book  to  them,  becaufe  Sir  Francis  has  kindly 
favcd  us  the,  trouble  of  entering  into  a  regufar  analyfis  of  that  notable 
production,  at  leaft  of  the  financial  part  of  it,  by- reviewing  it  himfclf^ 
and  expofing  its  errors  and  mifreprefentations  in  a  manner  which  pcr- 
fcflly  accords  with  our  own  fentimcnts.  We  therefore  propofc  to 
av^il  ourfclves  of  the  knight's^  afliftancc  ;  and,  before  we  confider  his 
own  important  work,  we  ftiall  difmifs  that  of  Mr.  Neckcr. 

If  there  rtcift  one  man  in  Europe,  who  has  ftronger  motives  than 
any  other,  for  wifliing  to  be  forgotten,  not  merely  by  his  contempo* 
rarier^  but  by  poflerity,  that  man,  we  hchtate  not  to  fay,  is  Mr.  Ncc- 
ker. But,  though  advancing  rapidly  to  the  end  of  his  career,  he  ap- 
pears fo  little  to  have  profited  by  experience,  to  be  fo  totally  infcnfible 
of  his  part  errors  in  politics  and  finahce^  and  fo  little  aware  of  the 
material  fliare  which  he  had  ifi  producing  the  downfall  of  the  French 
monarchy,  thit,  inftead  of  cftranging  his  thoughts,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  from  worldly  affairs  ;  inftead  of  con  fefling  his  paft  errors,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  fuch  reparation  for  them  as  is  ftill  in  his  power, 
he  bequeaths,  as  a  laft  legacy,  his  vague  and  loofe  fpeculations  on 
politics  and  finance,  which  can  lead  to  no  good  pra^ical  end,  and 

which, 
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v^hich,  withont  having  any  thing  particularly  defcrving  of  rcprehcn- 
lion  in  them,  are  not  recommended  by  any  brilliancy  of  imagination, 
marks  of  genius,  ftrength  of  intelleft,  or  cepth  of  wifdom.  Wc  da 
not  mean  to  attack  the  charaSier  of  Mr.  Necker;  wc  bejievc  him  to 
have  been,  and  flill  to  be,  a  man  of  good  intenthns;  but  he  is  one  of 
many  injftances,  that  might  be  cited  of  the  utter  inefficacy  of  good 
inUntionsy  when  unaccompanied  by  knowledge  9nd  abilities. 

Thcfc  la/i  views  of  this  fpeculative  politician  were,  as  we  leam 
from  bis  preface,  originally  intended  to  be  a  pojihumous  work;  but^ 
Jecond  thoughts  an  hefty  and  he  at  laft  determined  to  reap  the  honours 
of  it  during  his  life.  Yet,  he  tells  us,  that  he  might  probably  have 
been  deterred  from  afling  in  unlfon  with  thefe  bcft  thoughts,  •*  if, 
blind  to  the  imperious  circumftances  of  the  times,  I  had  felt  difpofed 
by  any  one  of  my  opinions,  to  blame  or  difapprove,  even  internally, 
the  two  leading  features  of  the  prefent  government  of  France^  the 
exigence  of  one  fole  authority,  and  the  inveftment  of  that  authority 
in  the  hands  of  General  Bonaparte,  (Buonaparte.)  But  I  think, 
wth  all  Europe,  that,  after  fo  many  errors,  fo  many  faults,  the  infti- 
tution  of  a  didatorfhip,  and  the  choice  of  the  didator  have  preferved 
France  from  numerous  evils,  and  have,  moreover,  procured  for  her  a 
glorious  peace,  and  that  internal  tranquility  which  (he  now  enjoys." 

This  is  the  whine  of  a  political  idiot ! — the  mere  cant  of  a  doting 
republican.  What !  Is  not  Mr.  Nctker  afliamcd  to  own  that  no  one 
of  his  opinions  leads  him-  to  blame  or  difapprove  the  prefent  (!ateof 
things  in  Franc??  Does  he  really  believe  that  the  choice  of  a  man, 
ivho  has  committed  more  crimes,  and  broken  more  treaties,  than  any 
whom  hiftory  records,  is  a  benefit  to  France  I  And  that  the  compa- 
rative tranquility  which  the  French  enjoy,  refulting  from  a  ftate  of 
abjedl  flavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  maft  abominable  oppreflioa 
on  the  othery  is  a  blefling  to  be  envied  ?  If  thefe  be  his  real  fentiments, 
he  muft  be  the  i^reateft  id^ot  upon  earth  ;  and  if  they  be  not,  he  muft 
be  the  greateft  hypocrite.  Again,  he  talks  of  '*  the  prote<£tion  oiihe 
ntcejfary  man  5"  and  adds,  "  we  all  give  that  name  to  Buonaparte. '* 
What  he  means  by  all^  he  does  not  condcfcend  to  explain ;  but,  as  he 
chofe  to  afTociate  Europe  with  him  in  the  one  inftance,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  he  fhould  claim  the  whole  world  for  his  afTociates  in 
the  other.  Let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  his  book  is  a  pane^ 
gyric  upon  the  confular  government,  as  it  now  exifts  :  it  is  no  fuch 
thing;  he  has,  apparently,  only  exprefTed  his  approbation  of  ita  lead- 
ing features,  and  praifed  the  dcfpotifm  and  the  defpot,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fecuring  the  reception  of  his  views  in  France;  and  hisreafoning  all 
bends  to  point  out  radical  defedls  and  vjces  in  every  other  part  of  the 
eftabliihcd  government.  He  then  confiders  the  advantages  of  an  here- 
ditary and  modified  monarchy,  which,  he  thinks,  is  **  the  gOvcrn*- 
mcnt  bcft  calculated  to  fecure  both  order  and  liberty  in  a  great  ftate." 
Whether  this  be  intended  as  a  recommendation  to  the  Corfican  ufurper 
to  proclaim  him'felf  emperor  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  declare  the  imperial 
dignity  hereditary  in  bis  ovirn  illuftriousjamily,  we  pretend  not  to  de- 
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ciile  ;  but  we  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Necker  in  bis  general  pofitton^ 
though  we  have  difcovered  nothing  new  or  ftriking  in  the  argumcon 
l)y  which  it  is  fupported.  PaHing  then  from  bis  political  reveries,  to 
bis  financial  fpeculations,  we  (hall  leave  Sir  Francis  0*Ivernois  to 
Ipeak  our  fentiments  of  thefe  laft. 

".France/  fays  Mr.  Necker,  '  has  now  a  revenue  of  500  miUions,  and 
the  additional  centimes  (or  percentage  for  departmental  and  parochia]  es- 
sences) amount  to  about  40  millions/  (in  all  about  22,500,0001.  Sterling). 

"In  this,  he  is  certainly  right,  if  he  fpeaks  of  the  budget,  or  revenue 
upon  paper.  But,  if  he  conliders  that  alone  as  an  adual.  revenue,  which 
the  government  can  receive,  and  difpofe  of,  1  would  refer  him  to  the  lad 
account  of  the  national  receipts,  belonging  to  the  year  IX,  &nd  colleded 
during  the  twelve  months  of  that  year. .  He  will  there  fee,  tliat  the  treafury 
could  only  realize  402,.39»,60l  francs  for  the  revenue  of  that  year  :  nor 
were  miniflcrs  fufficiently  certain  of  .the  whole  of  that  fum  being  incafhed, 
to  order  the  payment  of  more  than  feven-eighihs  of  it.  Further,  by  com- 
paring  this  jtccount  with  that  publiflied  by  the  ex-roinifler  Rame),  and  whicll 
has  the  merit  of  being  more  clear  and  more  particular,  Mr.  Necker  wookt 
have  feen,  under  arlicies  !(?,  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  31,  of  the  table  No.  5,  fix 
branches  of  revenue,  which  are  now  entirely  extind,  or  about  4o  be  (b,  8l«- 
though  they  have  again  been  fct  down  for  74  millions  in  the  laft  retUTD^ 
If  the  time  be  near^  when  this  fum  muifl  be  dedu6led,  it  will  be  diflkrull  to 
agree  with  the  author,  when  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fad,  thai  the  republic  has 
now  a  revenue  of  54-0  millions  in  national  receipts,  and  in  additional  cen- 
times. 

"  It  is  true,  that,  oh  the  other  hand,  he  has  commitled^an  error  of  an  op- 
pofile  nature,  in  forgetting  to  infcrt,  in  the  adual  revenue,  the  excife  duties 
collected  at  the  gates  of  the  great  towns,  which  bring  in  about  20  millions; 
and  the  tolls  on  horfcs  and  carriages,  which  produce  about  15.  Mr.  Necker 
doe^  not  knozo,  he  fays,  whether  this  lafl  tax  is  p>aid  into  the  Regie  de  Fenf-^ 
ghhemeni  and  included  in  its  receipts.  But,  had  he  paid  more  attention  to 
the  budgets,  from  which  alone  he  feems  to  have,  drawn  bis  calculations,  be 
might  have  feen,  that  the  produce  of  this  tax,  as  well  as  that  collected  at 
the  gates  of  the  great  towns,  and  even  that  on  play-houfe  tickets,  are  always 
(together  with  the  centimes  aJiruionels)  to  be  excluded  from  the  receipts 
termed  natiojial;  fo  that  by  means  of  thefe  three  articles,  which  he  iFould 
have  been  founded  in  adding  to  his  fum  total,  he  might,  if  he  plcafed,  have 
fvvi-llcd  it  out  to  573  millions,  (about  21- millions  ftcrling) ;  and  tlien  he 
might,  indeed,  have  exclaimed,  as  he  has  done:  '  Can  any  thing  infimmct  bt 
mpre  m/ignz/iceri!  ?*  "  .    ' 

.  *'  The  better  to  cftablifli  its  magnificence,  and  its  folidity,  heafleris,  that 
the  amount  of  the  anticipations  is  now  more  than  ever  exaggerated,- whicli 
he  attributes  to  the  ignorance  of  some  j  and  the  enmity  of  others.  And  then,  that 
lie  may  not  himfelf  be  accuied  of  the  like  enmity,  he  adds,  '  1  do  not  be^ 
Leve  that  th.e  anticipations  of  long  date,  negotiated  on  all.branches  of  the 
revenue,  amount  to  150  millions,' (about  6  million^  and  a  quarter  fterltng;) 
tite  intereft,  that  is,  t!.e  diicount  on  which  he  edimates  at  only  12  millions. 

**  But,  had  he  only  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  tlie  at-counts  of  the 
miniller  Gaudin,  he  might  have  feen  in  I  he  ftatement  No.  2,  tiiat  the  dif- 
C)unts  in  ll'.e  >ear  iX,  for  auticij.alir.^  the  receipts  pf  that  vcar,  amounted 
to  20,373,1  tt  franco. 
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"  He  might  alfo  have  feen,  that  thefe  anticipations,  during  the  fam^  year« 
mounted  to  187,439,025  francs,  (near  8  millions  fterKng,)  upon  theexpe£t« 
d  receipts  of  that  very  year,  without  including  the  further  and  longer  anli« 
ipations,  which  may  have  been  obtained  during  the  fame  year  on  the  ex- 
O^ed  repeipts  of  the  year  X  ;  and  of  which  the  treafury  confidered  it  un- 
0ce(lary  to  i^ate  the  amount  in  an  account  referring  only  to  the  revenue  of 
i«  year  IX. 

*'  Such  a  fa6^  as  this  already  partly  deflroys  the  boafted  magnificence  of  the  . 
svenue,  for  which  Mr.  Necker  expre(%s  fo  much  admiration  :  for,  although 
raudin  only  received  167  millions  tbr  the  187  millions  of  taxes  thus  dif* 
ounted,  yqt  he  has  fet  them  down  as  the  latl-mentioned  fam  in  the  402 
lillions  of  receipU  dui^ing  the  laii  twelve  months.  This  explains  why  the 
reafury  could  not.  In  the  fame  fpace  of  time, y*^^y  more  than  353  millions. 

**  It  is  with  much  concern,  that  I  am  thus  obliged  to  enter  into  a  contro- 
erfy  with  Mr.  Necker  \  but  it  is  necelfary  I  iliould  point  out  two  other 
rrors  of  Itill  greater  magnitude. 

*'  To  convince  thofe  who  had'paid  taxes  to  the  monarchy,  that  they  are 
lOt  more  heavily  burdened  now  than  before  the  revolution,  he  employs, 
jDong  others,  the  following  arguments :  '  The  duties  on  fait,  on' liquors, 
nd  on  tobacco,  pccafioned  much  more  consitkrahU  charges  of  management, 
ban  the  taxes  now  subiituted  for  them.  Thele  additional  expences,  which 
ell  upon  the  people,  and  from  which  they  are  now  relieved,  may  be  com- 
>atea  at  12  millions/  (about  half  a  million  flerling). 

"  But,  is  Mr.  Necker  aWare  of  the  enormous  burden  of  the  land-tax, 
nrhich  has  been  substituted  for  thefe  duties  ?  Is,  or  can  he  be  ignorant,  that 
\moukl,  and  all  the  other  calculators,  who  have  attempted  to  compute  the 
ixpences  of  coercion,  which  this  tax  draws  after  it,  have  eftlmated  them  at 
»0  millions?  If  we  admit  this  calculation  to  have  been  tolprabiy  accurate, 
hree  years  ago,  before  that  tax  was  furreptitioully  increafed ;  and  when 
he  perfons  afleiled  to  it  obtained  fortg  delays  to  complete  their  payments, 
md  were  allowed  to  difcharge  it  with  b^s  di  rentes  (a  kind  of  dividend  war- 
ants,  applicable  exclufively  to  the  payment  of  taxes)  and  other  govern- 
nent  paper,  which  they  purchafed  at  a  verv  low'  rate,  what  muft  be  the 
difference  now,  that  it  muH  be  paid  Jn  hard  money,  and  part  of  it  before 
iarveft  time )  now,  that  the  receivers  general,  and  under  receivers,  being 
endered  refponfible  (or  the  delay,  fet  in  motion,  every  month,  their  flying 
irmy  of  garmsaires,  who  formerly  made  only  two  campaigns  at  moft  in  a 
l^ear  ?  Some  of  the  French  tribunes  have  a/Terted,  that  thefe  expences  of 
coercion,  which,  under  the  old  goverimient,  were  eftimated  at  only  7  or  8 
nillions,  (about  3  or  400,0001.  Aerling,)  now  amount  to  ^  much  as  the 
whole  expences  of  management  did  then,  on  all  the  taxes,  dire6l  and  in- 
dire6t.  If  this  opinion  is  not  exasperated,  it  conHitutes  vn  additional  bur* 
den  on  the  people,  of  about  50  millions,  (about  2  millions  fierling,)  which 
are  wholly  loft  to  the  treafury. 

"  So  far,  however,  from  contefting  with  Mr.  Necker,  that  the  fubjc61s  of 
the  monarchy  now  pay  lefs  than  formerly,  I  think  I  (hall  be  able  to  prove 
lo  him,  that,  not  with  (landing  this  enormous  increafe  of  the  expences  of 
coercion,  they  pay  one-fourth  lefs.  But  what  inference  can  thence  be 
drawn  to  fupport  his  comparifon  of  the  burdens  of  the  people  under  the  two 
governments,  unle(s  we  admit  that  the  burden,  whether  of  an  ipdividuaf, 
or  of  a  nation,  (houjd  be  computed  merely  from  a  comparifon  of  the  abib^ 
lute  weight  borne,  and  cot  &am  a  comparifon  of  his,  or  their,  relative 
,4^i^BNPiX>  Vbi,  XVI,  Hh  firraglK 
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itTjength  at  different  periods  ?  And  even,  if  we  Tuppofe  the  taxable  incoos 
of  the  inhabitants  to  have  diminiflied  only  a  fourth,  flill  we  mud  be  verr 
cautious  of  thence  inferring,  that  every  thing  elfe  remains,  with  regard  is 
them,  on  its  ancient  iboting,  becaufe,  perhaps,  upon  an  iDcome  of  4dO 
crowns,  now  reduced  to  300,  they  are  taxed  only  three-fourths  of  what  wis 
taken  from  them,  before  this  redu6lion  of  their  income.  No,  I  roaintaia 
that,  although  proportionally  the  fame  in  appearance,  the  burden 'is,  in  reali- 
ty, now  incomparably  heavier ;  and  that,  to  render  it  equal,  it  Qioald  be  dimi- 
nilhed  according  to  a  \^y  difierent  (bale  from  that  of  the  diminution  of  ib- 
comes.  As  Mr.  Necker,  however,  has  loii  fight  of  this  rule  of  financkl 
.  proportion,  I  (hall  fpcak  of  it  more  at  large  elfe  where. 

**  I  (ball  alfo  fupply  another  omiflion  he  has  made,  and  which  is  eqaa% 
Remarkable.  Can  it  be  believed,  that,  in  a  work,  intitled,  Vievos  of  Finaect,  m 
which  he  difplays  what  he  calls  the  magnificent  revenue  of  coufular  FraxM?e,be 
has  given  no  account  >vhatever  of  her  expenditure  \  Her  debt  \%  the  only  ar- 
ticle of  which  he  takes  the  leafl  notice;  and  even  here  he  has  forgotten  ta 
in(:lude,  not  only  the  floating  debt,  but  the  intereA  on  the  krovisoty  Aock  al- 
ready funded,  or  now  funding,  aiul  which  will  foon  fweil  it  to  80  mill^iu, 
Inftead  of  60,  as  he  flates  it. 

*'  Thus,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear  in  a  financial  work,  which  concluda 
with  fome  very  ingenious  moral  reflections  on  the  importance  of  national 
credit,  and  the  means  of  redoring  it  to  Franc*e,  the  principal  requifite  is  waul- 
ing, namely,  a  comparative  table,  fuch  as  might  fatisfy  monied  men,  that  ber 
ordinary  expenditui'e  will  henceforth  be  abundantly  covered  hy  her  ordinart 
receipts. 

"  If  I  am  not  very  much  mif^aken,  this  mode  of  reftoring  public  credit, 
for  which  I  can  difcover  no  fubftitute,  is  the  primary  element  to  which  re- 
courfe  mud  be  had;- and,  until  Mr.  Necker  can  prove,  that  the  confular 
financiers  poHTefs  it,  he  muH  excufe  me,  if  I  cannot  join  in  his  admiraiion  at 
the  wdt^a^^f^  of  their  revenue. 

-  .  "  Perha|>s  (here  is,  throughout  all  Europe,  only  one  revenue  which  merits 
the  epithet  of  magnificent :  I  nvean  that  of  Pruffia,  if  it  be  true,  that,  after 
defraying  all  the  expences  of  tin:  iiale,  confiderablc  fums  are  annuaDj 
laid  afide.  As  to  tliat  of  Bonaparte,  let  it  amount  to  400,  or  i(X),  or  even 
600  millions,  nothing  can  be  more  mifplaced,  than  to  decorate  it  with  epi- 
thets of  admiration  or  of  pity,  unlefs  this  judgment  be  founded  on  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  national  expenditure. 

''  And,  is  it  Mr.  Necker ;  is  it  the  author  of  the  beft  work  we  have  on 
the  finances  of  France,  that  thus  lavi(hcs  his  encomiums  ?  Oh!  let  this  new 
work  be  indeed  ih^  last,  as  he  has  pnocnired  it  fliall  be !  Thofe,  who  have 
ever  been,  and  iiiil  are,  convinced  of  tlie  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  have 
taken  a  pieaCure,  and  felt  it  a  duty,  to  defend  them,  have,  indeed  foaic  right 
to  give  him  this  advice.  Was  it  for  him,  again  to  fiand  forth,  in  the  y^u*  X, 
to  luggeft  to  the  Frencli  nation  new  republican  experiments,  and  new  plans 
of  public  loans,  in  which  there  fliould  h^somewlieUcfh^^iiard,  by  sjoay  ff  lottery! 
Was  it  for  him  to  tell  tliofe,  who  paid  taxes  to  the  oW  government,  that 
Ihey  arc  not  more  heavily  burdened  by  Bonaparte,  than  by  Louis  XVI?  In 
iliof  t,  was  it  for  him  io  draw  a  parallel  between  the  old  and  new  fyftero  of 
finance  ;  a  parallel  fo  injurious,  that  it  would  alone  condemn  the  monanrbj, 
if,  fortunately  for  it,  the  pretended  jKrc  r«;KZrj,  on  which  Mr.  Necker  grounds 
it,  were  not  merely  extradted  from  tiie  confular  budgets,  of  which 4ie  ought 
to  have  been  the  firit  to  detect,  and  to  blazon  the  im]iofition?* 

^      Wc 
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Wc  now  bid  a  lafting  adieu  to  ^Ir.  Neckcr,  at  leaft  as  an  author^ 
Vioniy  if  he  were  not  too  far  advanced  in  years>  we  ihould  have  fufpedU 
1  of  harbour in^  a  wi(h  to  become  once  more  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
bequer  to  the  French  government,  whether  monarchical  or  republic 
an,  and  turn  toa'workof  a  very  different  defer iption,  the  importance  of 
phich  will  lead  us  tp  confider  it  much  at  large.  We  have  ever  been 
mong  tbofe  who  have  regarded  the  productions  of  Sir  Francis  D'lv^r- 
iOis,  as  highly  important  and  eminently  ufeful,  in  throwing  a  light 
pen  a  very  dark  and  intricate  fubjed,  and,  on  that  account,  as  aiFording 
.  great  mafs  of  interefting  information  to  his  contemporaries,  and  fup^ 
ilytng  a  large  ftock  of  excellent  materials  for  the  hi  dorian.  We  are  fully 
iware,  that  there  exift  a  certain  defcription  of  politicians,  who,  judg- 
nj  ofcaufes  from  efFe6b,  and  taking  a  very  fuperficiaF  view  of  things, 
lave  ridiculed  the  works  of  this  writer,  becaufe  the  F/rench  republic 
Has  not  been  ruined  by  the  enormous  deficit  in  her  revenue,  and  by 
the  total  inadequacy  of  that  revenue  to  her  expenditure.  But  it  does 
not  fuit  thefe  perfons,  or.elfe  they  want  either  inclination  or  ability,  to 
examine  the  data  on  which  Sir  Francis  builds  his  arguments^  If  they 
did  this,  their  ridicule  would  ceafe.  On  this  fubje£t,  however,  in  our 
different  noti<^es  of  theformer  produflionsof  the  fame  writer,  we  have 
already  fufficiehtly  explained  oucfelves,.and  it  is  therefore  needle&  to 
dwell  any  farther  upon  it  at  prefent. 

In  the  **  IntroduAion,*'  written  previous  to  the  prefent  war,  the 

author  declares  the  firm  conviftion  of  his  mirid;  that  the  only  poflible 

means  for  remedying  the  deficit'  ih  th'e  reVenike  Of  the  republic,  were  a 

very  confiderable  redudion  of  the  expenditure,  or  a  renewal  of  the  war^ 

for  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  truly  republican  refource  ofi foreign  pbin'* 

der.    Here  we  cannot  j^yoid  reminding  our  readers  of  the  argument 

'  ufed  by  us  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  laft  war,  if  only  on  a 

defenfive  plan  :  we  contended,  that,  by  fuch  continuance,  the  enemy^ 

from  his  inability  to,  pay  his  army,  and  to  fupport  all  the  other  expen* 

ces  of  his  government,  muft  either  fubmit  to  conclude  a  peace  on  our 

terms,  or  elfe  have  recourfe  to  the  plunder  of  foreign  ftates,  and  fo 

compel,  as  it  were,  the  neighbouring  powers  to  form,  on  a  principle 

of  felf-prefervation,  a  new  confederacy  againft  him.     And  this,  we 

'are  perfuaded,  will  be  the  confequence  of  th?  prefent  conteft.     We 

are.pleafed  to  find  our  own  opinions  corroborated  by  a  writer  who  it 

fo  pcrfcftly  cohverfant  with  French  affairs,  as  Sir  F.  D'lvernois  is. 

'Sir  F.  places  the  falfe  ftatements  of  the  French,  in  refped  of  their  /" 

finances,  in  a  ftriking  point  of  view.     He  quotes  the  following  paf- 

.fage  from  a  fpeech  of  Himbert,  one  of  the  tribunes. 

*^  Interrogate  the  account  of  the  minifter  of  finance,  and  you  will 
feey  that  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year  X,  473  millions  had  aSfually  been 
■received  by  the  public  treafury,  and  that  in  the  budget  this  receipt  bad 
been  eftimated  at  only  453  millions.  What  furer  grounds  pf  calcula* 
tion,  than  that  which  builds  the  future  on  the  paft." 
To  this  Sir  Francis  anfwers  : 

<'  I  iliall  leave  the  reader  to  find  a  proper  epithet  for  this  afTertioiT,  when 

H  h  2  he 
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he  is  informed,  Ihat  having  in  mj  tarn  procared  andinterrogMfeJihc  : 
from  which  the  tribune  pretended  to  quote  fuch  a  fad,  I  saw  it  tfaeia^B- 
clared,  bv  the  miniver  of  finance,  p.  15,  that  the  receipts  appertainuf;  15 
the  year  IX,  colleded  during  the  fpace  of  twelve  months,  and  of  whicb^ 
Ireafury  could  difpofe,  did  not  amount  even  to  553  millions*. 

"  Thefollowiug  is  4he  panTage  in  the  minifter's  acoountt,  lb  Hnagii 
mi  represented  by  the  only  tribane  that  look  the  troubk  of  htt^t^gati^mm. 


*  *'  It  b  there  ibted,  that  the^ums  actualfypaid^  the  tremstm^,  tf  H  Atf& 
^tf  the  year  Xf  amounted  Tfo  352;903,97 1  francs,  indoding  the  dwidendsft 
the  public  funds.  The  minifler,  however,  added,  that  50  miitfons  mm 
mufi,  at  that  time,  have  already  been  colle^d  by  the  provincial  reoekm. 
But,  not  to  mention  the  probability,  that  he  did  not  think  it  fiifficient]\  cxr- 
tain  thofe  receipts  had  taken  place  to  draw  for  them,  or  that,  if  he  du^la 
drauglits  were  y\oi  ft aui,  dill  there  would  be  a  great  difierence  between  473 
millions  aad  403,  (a  difference  of  near  3  millions  fterling).  Befides,  aS- 
ttiittin^  even  that  his  receipts  had  really  amounted  to  near  403  mVttiot&^k 
htmfelt  acknowledges,  that  near  three-fourths  of  tliero  had  arifcfn  4ron  (fe 
i£rect  taxes,  which  had  'brought  263,600,236  francs  into  the  treafiiiy,  sad 
were  confequently  received  in  full  up  to  the  lad  complementary  day.  Bb! 
ft  (hoald  be  known,  that  a  great  part  of  this  fum,  which  is  nafural>yf«p- 
pofed  to  be  inca(bed»  bad  not  been  either  paid  by  the  public,  or  advanoaf 
bv  the  receivers  of  the  taxes,  but  by  the  montcd  men  of  Paris,  or  in  the  pi»> 
vtacefl^'Who  had  been  tempted,  by  aa  advantage  of  from  12  to  15  peroral 
to  difcount  the  pper  of  the  latter,  under  an  engagement  from  the  minite 
to  reimburfe  them,  ibodd  the  bills  come  back  protefled.  I  would  aAc,  tbes, 
whether  this  can  be  cabled  an  actual  receipt  of  the  produce  of  a  tax,  sntf 
^whether  it  can  be  confidered  as  a  fufficient  ground  for  expeding  the  lik 
Turn  in  future. 

*'  Laftly,  it  fhould  alfo  be  known,  that  the  reserifitiom,  or  promiflbry-nrteli 
4rom  Ihe  receiver-general,  which  the  minrfter  gets  difcounted,  appdl 
<among  the  receipts  of  the  year  IX,  for  the  fuH  amount  of  their  noniiat 
value,  namely,  187,439,0^5  francs,  although  fomewbat  above  SO  mitikM 
-was'deduded  for  dUcMitt,  >^u\d,  therefore,  remained  in  the  hands* of  thofe 
who  anticipated  tiiefe  payments.  For  this  reafon,  the  minifler  has  paAl 
4hefe  20  millions  to  account  among  the  dishttnements\  having  fidionfiv  pdP 
ied  them  among  the  receipts,  in  order  to  fwell  the  latter  to  403.miAioai. 
I  would,  therefore,  once  more  afk,  whether  this  can  be  called  an  actndt^ 
ceipt? 

"  The  expedient  to  which  the  minifler  reforted  thus  to  receive ^nd  «• 

Send  by  anticipatlou  the  whole  amount  of  the  dUect  taxes,  of  which  his  pre* 
eceflbrs  were  never  able  to  receive  above  one  haff  within  the  year,  wiH 
"alfo  furnifh  a  reply  toan.objedionj'  which  may  be  made,  that,  befides  fte 
403  millions  colle^-^ed  for  the  revenue  of  the  year  IX,  the  ireafury  al/bi^ 
cei ted,  during  the  fame  interval,  confiderable  fums  for  the  arrears  of  fonaec 
yean.  But  ftow  this  refourc^  oi arrearages  muft  ceafe,  inasmuch  as  the  on^ 
takes  that  can  be  in  arrear,  have  all  been  anticipated.  Nay  more,  this  ft' 
fomce,  which  Juis  hitherto  proved  tolerably  produdiive,  will,  in  future,  b»- 
come  a  charge  to  the  treafurj^  ii^fmuch  as,  inflead  of  having  any  arrears  (f  i 
receive,  it  will  be  obliged  to  refund  the  amount  of  all  difcounted  aad  ^o* 
tefied  notes. 

aad 
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Hd  poinfiiig  eiit  the  refuftf.  *  When  all  the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  bt^» 
^ngW  ^  fcheyear  IX>  fliali  he  cmpleted,  the  funo  total  w/7/  U  4i73,,50S»51 1 
fsuics.aet/ 

'^  II  muA  be  obfenred,  that  it  was  in  Germinal  (April  1802,)  that  is  in 
!h^  feventh  month  of  the  year  X,  that  Gaudin  thus  llatecl  hist  expectation  of* 
Bceiving  475  millions  for  the  revenue  of  the  year  1X>  when  the  receipts, 
i6iiU  be  completed.  But  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved^  that  he  took  care  to  be 
lent  as  to  the  period  of  that  completion.  Nor  was  this  without  good  r€ar 
>n;  fdr  of  the  473  millions,  which  the  tribune  Himbcrt  reprefentcd  as  al- 
Kady  incafhed  in  the  treafury  feven  months  before,  there  is,  among  others. 
Turn  of  20  milh'ons,  to  receive  which,  it  mutt  wait  for  purchasers  of  national' 
omains  not  yet  put  up  for  fale ;  and  even  wheu  thcfe  Tales  are  eifeded,^ 
te  porchafers  are,  by  law«  allowed  four  or  fi\'e  years  to  complete  their  pay- 
lentaw 

*'  Thk,  I  conceive,  will  fulficiently  fhew,  that  the  tribune  Himbert,  like' 
II  thofe  who  preceded  him,  mitlook  receipts  expedled  for  receipts  adsaliy 
fiatizedyand  that  in  this  point  of  view  alone  cani.he  fay  with  any  propriety, 
kjkitfre  is  hmilt  ufun  thejuut,  ^ 

**  But  let  us  for  a  moment  fuppofe,  that  the  473  millions,  which  .the  mi- 
iller  has  as  yet  only  produced  in  expeclancy,.  (houId»  fooner  or  later,  bei 
flually  received  by  the  treafury ;  fuppofe,  that  this  fum  had  even  arrived 
iere  in  full  by  tlie  laft  day  ef  the  year  IX,  as  we  are  aflured  it  did  by  the 
iteirogator  clothe  accounts;  flill  we  could  not  draw  any  inference  ftom  the 
*ft  as  to  the  future,  and  this  on  account  of  a  eireum(tance  Ki^  important, 
iiat  the  reader  ought  never  to  lofe  light  of  it.  For  this  6ircumfLance  alone 
lay  furniih  a  clue  to  extricate  us  from  the  labyrinth,  in  which  the  Fr«ad> 
•ancier  endeavours  to  bewildier  us. 

*'  Among  the  receipts  of  the  two  firil  years  of  the  confulthip,  and  which 
lie  financiers  of  Paris  difplay  as  a  regular  and  permanent  revenue,  are  a 
reat  many  branches  which  are  daily  ceaiing  or  becoming  extindt ;  fucti  aa 
s^rity^money*,  rent  df  national  domains  now  ibid  or  on  fale,  purchafe^ 
Mmey  of  domains  fold  and  to  be  paid  for  by  inftalments,  produce  of  tho 
erCbnal  property  of  emigrants,  and  of  the  warlike  magazines  and  iioresfold 
fter  the  peace,  war  tax,  exemptions  ibid  to  contcripts,  redemption  of  tmte% 
mcures,  or  perpetual  rent  charges,  emiffion  of  copper  money,  and  other  rc^ 
>urces  of  the  like  temporary  and  ru,inous  nature.  It  (hould  be  known  toQ» 
tiat  thefe  are  fo  rapidly  expiring,  that,  altlmugh  they  amounted  to  \is  mil- 
ions  ux  the  year  VIII,  they  are  only  flated  a;i  57  millions  in  the  revenue  of 
be  year  IX t^  When  thefe  entirely  ceafe,  as  they  undoubtedly  muii,  ^nd 
Fthe  other  branches  do  not  increale,  or  new  taxes  are  not  reforted  to,  the 
^hir  and  permanent  natimial  revenue  will  fcarcely  exceed  400  millions.'' 

Sir  Francis  then  lUHices  th€  impofition  refpe^ing  the  amount  of 


*  *^  Cautitftmmmt.  A  fum  of  money  depofited  as  a  fecurity,  and  lent  to 
be  flate  on  intereft,  by  various  officers  under  government  and  others,  par- 
icularly  notaries;  anaafler  their  death,  repaid  to  their  reprefen tali ves  by 
wk  foccelTors. 

i  V  See  a  table  at  the  end  of  a  work,  recently  puUf^hed  by  the  ex-mini- 
ler  of  financfs,  inlitled#  '  Oe»  Finances  de  l^  R€publiq»e  «n  Tan  IX,  par 
).V*Rai|ieL' 

Hh  3  the 
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the  fuiiirs  ixpindituref  and  undertakes  to  prove,  that  iht  pgaa  efiaUifli- 
men t,  as  it  adkuaily  exifted  at  that  time»  f  1802)  required,  infteadoC 
500  millions,  *'  a  clear  revenue  of  700  millions,  or  a  grojs  revenue  of 
about  800*"  He  (hews  that,  on  the  fubjed  of  the  diftrbfied  ftatc  of 
the  finances,  and  the  confequence  to  be  dreaded  tberefroni,  the  Icadiog 
men  in  France  agree  with  him.  **  Even  thofe  of  th?  tribunes,  ^o, 
inj)ublic,  paint  in  the  highcft  colours  the  happy  effcds  which  the 
peace  will  produce  on  the  finances,  are  privately  convinced,  that  with 
the  peace  will  begin  their  greateft  financial  difficulties.  Scarcely  docs 
a  private  difcgOion  take  place  among  them,  but  they  repeat  wi:h 
terror  and  alarm  what  was  faid  by  their  moft  enlightened  member,'' 
(Berenger)  :  *'  If  genius  and  f<fr tune  have  alternately  faved  tie  cmvtry^ 
it  has  been  by  events  and  by  means,  on  which  we  can  no  longer  reckon. 
The  extraordinary  chances  of  fortune  are  exhaufiedy  pr.ecifely  htcaufi  wt  «re 
returning  to  an  ordinary  ftate,** 

On  thofe  who  infer,  from  the  partial  luxury  vifible  in  Paris,  and 
from  the  pompous  accounts  of  ewbeUiJhmentSj  of  new  infiilutiens^  €sl  em- 
coura^emeni  to  the  arts  and  fciences^  that  the  revcnuir  of  France  is  in  a 
a  flourifhing  ftatc,  we  take  leave  ftrongly  to  recommend  the  following 
obfervations  of  this  welUinformed  writer  on  the  fubjc<5l» 

"  1  know  Paris  i^  embellishing,  and  I  alfo  know,  that  many  Engliflunen, 
who  have  viiited  it^  exprefs  their  affonKhment  at  the  number  and  s/dmdm 
of  the  theatres.  '  But  they  will  be  inil  more  alloniAied  to  L^rn,^  that  thefe 
€mbelliQiments,  as  well  as  the  decorations  of  the  opera  and  national  f^es» 
are  paid  for,  not  by  the  fpefiators  of  the  capital,  but  by  the  inhabilaoU  o€ 
the  provinces^  if  we  refer  to  the  \x{\  public  accounts,  we^ihall  find  in  the 
chapter  on  the  set  vicet  of  the  inferiet ,  pag^s  55  and  56,  that  the  confular  gw  crro- 
ir»ent  appropriated,  in  the  year  IX,  near  two  millions  to  thefe  objedts.  We 
fiibll  find  too,  and  thin  is  fcarcely  lefs  firange,  thi|t  all  the  aids  and  eacomrt^ 
ments  granted,  during  the  fame  year,  to  agriculture,  manufadlures,  and  com- 
inerce ;  encouragements,  whidi  the  minifter  of  the  interior  cauf^  to  be 
proclaimed  with  fo  much  parade  in  the  various  gazettes  of  Europe*  did  not 
amount  to  one-tenth  of  thefoms,  which  he  fecretly  lavifned  on  the  dancers, 
muficians,  and  fceoe- painters  of  Paris*. 

The 

•  '*  The  following  is  a  comparative  account  of  both  : 

National  fdtes     -'       -  779^612  ,  Eneouraeement  to  agricul- 
J*|J^ati6naI  column,  and  de-  ture,   mcludin^   49,650 

partroental  columns     -  103,4^5        francs  for  (alaries  at  fbe 

Mufical  confervatory      -  25 1, 5B6    "ronfultation  offices      -       10i,3CS 

Th^'^tre  des  arts  (Opera)  516,86.1    Encouragement  to   handi- 
Encouragement  to  tlie  dra-  craft  trades  and  arts      -      56,8S9 

.    niatic  art,  and  to  various 

theatres         -         -  120,000 


.    .  T;olal     1,771,544  Total     161,142 

^«>  When  dating  the  Aims  paid  to  the  vartouR  (beatreii,  the  mtniHer  is 

frank  enough  to  confefs^  by  a  marginal  note,  that  '  this  ktrndoF  encMia^ 


ncDt 
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k  The  author  then  (hews,  that  the  minifter  has  mifapplied  to  theGy; 
fe^rpofcs  fums  fpecificany  appropriated  to  other  moll  necclfery  objcda,. 
Irich  as  the  rebuilding  of  works,  repairs  of  the  fybierraneous  excava- 
ilTons  under  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  dykes  in  the  rich  plain  of  Dol, 
ht|Dd  in  other  places,  alj  of  which  have  been  neglected,  in  order  to  en- 
i^diraae  the  dramatic  ari^  io  other  words,  taamufe  the  good  people  of 
jf^risf!  ,  "  . 

*^"  If  we  read  the  reports  of  the  prefedli  of  the  Hautes-Alpes,  and  of  the 
klhone, iprinted  in  the'  yearX;  from  the  former  vie  learn,  that  the. aids 
tipanted  by  the  old  governmeDt  for  the  repairs  of  the  d^-kes,  that  keep  in  the 
rents,  having  cea&ed, — '  this  kind  of  conftru6tion  is  become  quite  impofc 
\^\  that  Jo:ies  more  or  lefs  confiderable  daily  arife;  and  that  he  knows 
la^es,  whtoh,TOi/^'«  a  short  time,  have  loft  halfi  and  others,  tite  wkojg  ^^ their. 
Vmdi:*  (he  latter  informs  us,  that,  in  the  distressed  state  of  his  depaftment, 
"*  the  dykes  and  caufeways,  like  thofe  of  Condrieu,  Givors,  and  Aiife,  being, 
damaged  by  the  waters,  will  foon  be  unequal  to  defend^  againtt  their  ra- 
vages plains  of  an  excellent  foil,  aud  even  the  houfes.'  How  then  is  it 
"poilible  not  to  feel  indignation,  when  we  confider,  that  ihefe  calaltrophes 
iiaight  have  been,  nay,  might  ft  ill  be  prevented,  bj  appropriating  to  them 
^nehalfof  the  fums  iJiat  ace  lavifhed  at  Paris  on  o^)je6ts  of  cmjity  rtievvf 
Moft  a(Ttiredly  we  may  now  agree  with  Rofleau,  who  faid,  that,  whenever, 
be  beheld  any  new  embelliihment  of  the  capital,  he  was  Cure  of  fbme  pro* 
vtnce  being  plunged  in  mifery  and  tears,  it  is  at  Paris,  that  we  ihould  ftudy 
the  character  of  the  French,  their  infatuation  for  theatric*al  decoration,  pomp, 
and  declamation,  theif  irreliftible  habit  of  taking  the  fliadow  for  the  fubr 
liancej  and  empty  ihew  for  happinefs.  But  to  know  republican  France,  as 
it  now  is,  and  compare  it  willi  monarchical  France,  we  Ihould  vifit  the  pro* 
vinces,  where  the  new  proprietors  of  national  domains  ftill  continue  eagerly 
lo  demolifh  the  magnificent  chateaux,  which  were  formerly  their  proudelt 
ornament.  To  judge  of  ihe  exceflive  oppreffion  of  the  land  tax,  we  ftioulcj 
vifit  the  cottages  of  the  peafantry,  who  cannot  even,  by  frequently  fubmijt- 
tiiig  to  a  privation  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  fave  their  pittance  from  the  exe^ 
culion  of  the^/ar^Tii/tf/rr/,  and  in  many  diftricls  are  obliged  to  abandon  to 
them  their  little  freeholds.  It  is  only  in  t)ie  provinces,  that  we  can  jud^v 
of  the  ruinous  fiate  of  the  highways,  fome  of  which,  if  we  may  believe  the 
engineers,  are  abf'olutely  effaced  and  lost,  or  of  the  bridges,  not  one^  as  they 
inform  us,  having  been  built  thefe  ten  years,  though,  during  that  period,  a 
great  number  have  broken  down,  and  all  are  more  or  lefti  in  ruins.  We 
ihould  viiit  the  many  harbours,  that  are  entirely  choaked  up,  rivers  once 
navigable,  and  mountains  deprived  of  their  trees,  whiohi  keeping  the  foil 
together  by  their  roots,  prevented  the  waters  from  inundating  the  vallies  in 
torrents,  whereas  thefe  torrents  now  cover  them  \^itb  unproductive  mud  and 


)nent  had  not  been  included  in  chap.  vi.  for  the  year  IX,  and  that  the  claf& 
£cation  of  the  expenditure  for  th^  year  X  had  rectified  that  omirnom  ;*  wbich 
means,  I  conceive,  that  he  had  no  authority  for  fumithiog  thefe  encourage? 
mentA  to  the  theatres,  and  that,  confidericg  this  as  an  omisss9fiy)\e  has  rectified 
it  beforehand,  by  (upplying  them  with  large  pecuniary  aids,  although  th« 
treafury  could  not  pay  )iim  thip  whole  amount  of  the  funds  ^gned  j^r  k']M 
cxp«^diture»of  #i«r^  iiW." 

H  h  4  Aones. 
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flones.  It  b  onl^'  in  the  provinces,  (hat  we  can  jodge  of  the  deftntdioBof 
the  forefts^  the  diftr.efs  of  the  de|>artmeptal  bofDitals,  the  botrid  iiaie  of  ihe 
prifons,  the  extreme  mifery  of  the  prieHs,  the  deca^  of  tlie  maau&donei, 
the  high  intered  of  money,  the  ipcreaiinir  negled  of  agriculturef  and,  wbi 
is  perhaps  flill  more  irremediable,  the  daily  increafing  want  of  all  tlie  meKi 
of  education.  Nor  can  any  one^  without  viGting  the  interior  of  France- 
with  an  obferving  eye,  form  ajuf!  idea  of  the  facrifices  that  are  made  to, 
the  embelljfhments  of  Paris.  Of  this  ruinou&  fiate  of  the  intenor,  I  pro- 
pofe  to  give  a  full  ^count ;  and  as  I  (hall  deduce  it  chiefly  from  ih^tefom 
of  the  prefects,  J  defy  the  admirers  of  France  to  controvert  my  aulhonUes; 
but  I  aKb  defy  her  bitterefl  enemies  to  contemplate  her  prefent  iiate,  with> 
out  being  moved  with  compadion  for  a  nation*  whofe  ruler  attempts  to  con* 
ibie  them  for  prefent  lofTes  and  mifery  by  exhorting  them  to  eujty  the  stmmim 
^the  country,  and  its  future  hofes,  by  telling  them,  that  other  nations  wwr 
name  them  but  wth  resjiect,  with  adtniration,  and  that  tlu  universe  ir  ftdl  ^Adr 
.glory!" 

To  the  aflertioo,  that  peace  had  rellored  to  produdive  labour  tfaofe 
who  had  been  taken  from  it  by  the  war,  Sir  F.  anfwers,  that  the  firft 
fruit  of  peace  was  the  levy  of  fo^oop  frefli  confcripts^  double  the 
liumber  raifed  in  the  year  VIII,  when  preparations  were  makiDgai 
over*run  the  continent :  A  happy  fpecimen  of  the  pacific  inUnti^m  of 
tbcfifft  confu),  and  of  his  regard  for  economy!  And  from  tb's  general 
confcription,  no  exemption  whatever  was  allowed ;  it  iacinded  ap. 
prentices,  ftudents,  profeffional  men,  and,  in  fhort,  perfons  of  emery 
defcrtption ;  and  this,  notwichfianding  the  proofs  produced  at  the 
time,  that  "  the  laft  military  confcription  had  very  much  hurt  agri- 
culture*' in  the  department  of  Gers, — **  that,  by  faJh'ng  indifcrimi- 
natel^on  every  man  of  the  age  defcribed,  it  had  often  carried  off 
<vcry  working  hand  in  a  family  at  once,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
fmafl  freeholders  had  been  obliged  to  ahandon  hujbandryy  and  throw 
themfelves,  in  their  old  age,  upon  public  benevolence." 

He  next  comments  on  the  alleged  economy  of  Buonapartie,  the  retum 
of  affluence  and  luxury^  and  the  a^ivity  oj  the  manufit£iories. 

"  And  yet  men  talk  of  the  great  economy,  promifed  and  effedled  by  Bona- 
parte, Economy!  The  following  coroparilon  of  facts  will  enable  us  to  judge 
of  it.  In  the  year  yill,  and  immediate]^  after  his  return  fropi  SL  Cloud, 
he  declared,  through  the  medium  of  his  pnvy  counfeUor  Defcrmon,  that  the 
ordinaty  national  peace  eHabUfhmcnt  would  b^  fixed  at  350  mrllions.  In  the 
year  IX,  he  computed  it  at  415  millions,  and  promifed  it  fhould  not  exceed 
that  fum.  In  the  year  X,  aAer  havipg  raifed  it  to  500  millions,  he  obtained 
new  decrees  for  the  additional  expence  of  the  army  of  referve;  as  alfb  for 
that  of  the  6000  legionaries,  Ip  whom  he  has  (ince  aiSgDed  twice  the  fum 
decreed.  Laftly,  and  very  recently,  his  firft  organic  fenatus-confultum  fub- 
flitutes  for  the  tribupes  he  has  fuppreffed,  as  many  fenators  an^  ptivy  conn- 
fellors,  whofe  falaries  are  two-fifths  more.    Such  is  tlie  economy  of  Bomb' 

**\But  we  are  told,  the  revenue  wiU  iucrease  tf  itself  in  twtsejuence  ofjieatu 
So,  at  leafl,  faid  the  donful,  in  his  statement  of  the  24th  of  November  1 80  J. 
L^et  thofe^  however^  who  fufler  themfelves  to  be  thus  miiled,  refer  to  the 
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Mile  tt  the  end  of  the  ex-minider  Ramel's  late  pub1icaftoD«  where  thej 
will  fee,  article  \yy  article,  that  the  indirect  taxes,  which  had,  in  the  year 
Vir,  produced  fomewhat  more  than  150  million^^/^  yielded,  in  the  year 
yill,  fomewhat  leH)  than  128  millions,  and^  in  the  year  IX,  did  not  exceed 
i  10  and  a  half.  They  will  alfo  fee,  that  the  twelve  articles,  which  ho 
clafles  under  the  head  o^  revenue,  and  which  had,  in  the  year  VIII,  produced 
194>,232,764  francs,  only  yielded  99,690,000  francs  in  (he  year  iX. 

"  The  rctuYu  rf  affluence  and  luxury  !  Inftead  of  judging  of  tJiefe  by  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  who  vi fit  the  theatres  of  the  capital,  let  ua  examine 
the  produce  of  the  fumptuary  tax.  Ramel  fays,  that  it  was  expeded  to 
Yield,  for  the  year  IX,  2,300,000  francs ;  and  we  learn  from  the  la(i  de« 
bates^  that  it  only  produced  900,000  francs ;  which  feems  fcarcely  credible, 
if  we  recollect  that  this  tax  includes  horfes,  carriages,  and  eveii  fcrvantfi» 
male  and  female.  What  appears  almoR  equally  incredible  is,  that  a  whole 
department^  the  name  of  which  is  carefully  concealed^ certified,  that  it  doci 
net  contain  one  individual,  who  is  in  a  fituation  to  be  aifeired  to  it.  So 
that  this  branch  of  the  revenue  does  not,  in  France,  produce  as  many  Uvrea 
tournois  as  pounds  ilerling  in  England,  where  female  fervants  are  not 
included. 

"  The  activify  <f  the  manufactories  !  Let  us  recolledl  the  magnificent  pro* 
miies,  which  the  conful  ^erfonally  made  to  thofe  of  Saint  Qpentin,  when 
the  works^at  the  canal  of  Picardy  were  re  fumed  in  his  prefence ;  let  us  re- 
coiled, too,  that  the  commercial  deputy  of  that  city  declared,  his  prefence 
had  given  every  tiling  new  life ;  that  the  cambric  manufadtoriev  would  (boa 
throw  the  £ngli(h  into  devoir,  give  the  mast  fatal  hhtu  to  their  commerce^  emd 
cause  that  ff  France  to  reconquer  its  ancient  rights,  its  ancient  splendour.  Let  ut 
next  vpler  to  the  kft  report  of  the  prefed  of  L'Aifne,  where  we  read, 
'  that  in  179S  the  manufa^ures  at  Saint  Quentin  amounted  to  130  a 
160,000  pieces;  that  in  the  year  VIII  they  amounted  to  45  a  50,000 
pieces ;  that,  t/iey  will  this  year  scarcely  amount  to  SO  a  35,000 ;  and  that  the 
diflrid  of  Vervins  does  not  now  employ  en  eighth  of  the  looms  formerly 
worked  there.'  I  (hall  have  occafion  alfo  to  adduce  other  particulars 
equally  authentic,  and  no  lefs  melancholy,  relative  to  the  continued  flag- 
nation  of  the  manufadories  of  Lyons,  fince  the  period  when  llie  inhabitants 
ereded  to  the  Ykd  Conful  a  triumphal  arch,  bearing  the  following  in- 
icriplion:  oa  his  appearance  the  arts  awakeited  in  this  city, 

AHD    COMKBECE    UESUMkO    ITS    AKCIENT    SPLENDOUR.'* 

The  IntroduSfion  contains  many  more  important  fa£)s  and  re« 
marks,  but  we  have  already  extended  this. article  to  an  unufual  lengthy 
and  tnuft  therefore  referve  our  farther  accoi)nt*of  this  very  inteieft^ 
log  piiblicatioo  lor  a  future  humber. 

(To  be  cptaittuiJ.) 


ZogHngi  metner  Phantajie.     Or,  Children  af  itty  Fancy.     M^gdeburgh* 
Printed  by  G.  C.  fcciK    8vo.     Pp,  239. 

THIS  fmall  vcdtime  contains  two  novels,  Th$  Effe&i  if  Avarietj 
and,  Means  to  prevent  Enthujia/m,     From  the   firft  of  thefe 
jpieces  we  trantlate  the  follovying  extrad.: 

"  M/ 
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*'  My  fether  was  called  by  the  people, '  Coont/  and  I;  ^  WiBiam/  VTe 
lived  in  a  deep  (blitude,  iurrounded  with  woods.  I  remember  but  tw«> 
per/bns  that  uied  'to  vifit  us:  One  of  them  I  named  '  Uncle  Cbarlcs,* 
About  lour  weeks  afler  the  lafl  vidt  of  uncle  Adplphus^  a  peafant  came  lo 
me  while  I  was  plajtng  in  the  garden,  and  faid  that  I  (hould  go  into  the 
caftle  that  I  might  accompany  my  father  to  meet  uncle  Charles  who  ha<l 
written  that  he  (hould  be  with  us  t^-day.  I  ran  to  the  caftle,  but  my  &thcr 
was  not  there.  The  pealant  paffing  out  on  the  way  by  which  uncle 
Charles  was  expelled  to  come,  cried,  '  There  goes  the  Count/  A  man 
like  my  father  beckoned  roe  to  come.  He  foon  hid  himfelf  among  fome 
buflies.  The  pcafant  enticed  me  to  follow  and  find  him  out.  The  man 
whom  I  took  for  my  father,  Parting  from  behind  a  buQi,  feized  me  in  hit 
arms,  and  carried  me  into  a  coach.  I  called  to  the  peafant  to  help  me,  but 
he  only  laughed.  1  fcreamed ;  the  man  (topped  mv  mouth,  and  carried 
iDe  away,  We  had  gone  a  long  way  before  I  ceafed  crying.  My  feliow- 
traveller  I, had  never  feen  before.  He  did  all  that  lie  could  to  make  roe 
quiet.  But  I  wept  all  the  way ;  and  at  night  did  not  h\\  afleep  till  my 
fenfes  were  quite  tired  out  with  crying.  How  long  I  flept  I  know  not 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  when  we  renewed  our  journeys 
and  my  condufler  then  affured-  me  that  we  Ibould  be  foon  at  the  ^nd  of  tt. 
I  awoke,  next  morning,  in  a  tine  apartment ;  but  my  fellow-travelier 
was  gone. 

*'  The  Prince  feemcd  to  view  me  with  compaflion.  I  ran  confMlently 
to  him,  clafped  my  arms  round  his  knee,  and  cried,  blubbering,  '  Dear  Sir, 
take  me  up?'  He  took  me  in  his  arms,  kifl^  roe,  and  preOed  me  to  his 
bofom.  '  Dear  Child !'  faid  he,  *  I  will  reftore  thee  to  thy  parents ;  and 
till  that  time  thou.ilialt  ftay  with  me.'  I  thanked  him  for  his  kininefs; 
and  continued  with  him  without  farther  diicontent, 

"  Chapter  Second. 
"  'My  Boyish  Years, 

"  The  Prince's  caftle  was  very  magnificent.  But  magnificence  of  this 
fort  was  what  I  had  been  foraewhat  accuftomed  to;  fo  I  was  not  furpriied. 
I  quickly  forgot  all  concern  about  my  parents;  and  was  fo  fatisfied  with 
the  kindnefs  I  experienced  in  my  prelent  fituation,  that  I  wiOied  for  no 
change.  My  boyifti  gaiety,  my  arch  firaplicity,  and  the  warmth  of  my 
young  attachment,  foon  made  me  as  dear  to  the  Prince  as  if  1  had  been 
his' own  Ton. 

f  "  The  bodily  exercifes  which  were  fitting  to  my  age,  confirmed  my 
health,  gave  agility  to  myiimbs,  and  braced  my  whole  frame  with  growing 
flrength.  I  knew  no  fear;  and  my  youthful  boldnefs  was  often  enough  to 
have  cnli  me  my  life,  if  I  had  noj  been,  carefully  attended.  Any  know- 
ledge that  [  as  yet  acquired,  came  by  chance,  and  as  a  matter  that  was 
not  particularly  made  an  obje^i  for  me:  but  I  polTefled  for  it  already  the 
fobftantial  ground-work  of  a  good  heart,  and  an  ingenuous  difpofition. 
I  was  naturally  difpofed  to  what  was  virtuous;  and  fomeof  the  worthiett 
perfons  in  the  Prince's  court  took  pleafure  in  cultivating  the  feeds  of  virtue 
in  my  heart.  Except  in  his  hours  of  bufinefs,  the  Prince  was  hardly  ever 
without  me. 

"  Thus  paiTed  on  my  time,,  quiet  and  agreeable,  till  I  was  in  the  lentil 
year  of  u}y  age»    In  recompence  for  fo  long  a  feparation  from  my  parents. 

Madam 
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^ladam  Fortuna  (cemed  to  have  taken  me  to  be  her  oxyq  JarlHig.  AH 
(hlngt  wore  to  mc  the  rofy  colours  of  joy ;  and  I  enjoyed  the  prelent,  un- 
^iiiurbed  bj  care  for  the  future. 

'*  Strangers  wer^  ever,  if  mei>  of  talents  and  liberal  manners,  ^ade  weF-r 
come  to  tills  Prince'^  court.  One  of  thefe,  Mr.  Von  G^Iin,  entertained 
ine  with  many  engaeing  tales,  fa  that  I  became  very  fond  of  hiin.  The 
more  of  tbeftp  h?  (o(a  me,  the  more  defirous  was  I  to  bee^r  him.  ^nd  I  bcr 
came  the  companion  of  his  walfcs,  as  oflen  as  he  would  give  nie  leave. 

"  One  day  when  \  was  prefiing  him  for  the  concluuon  of  a  t^le  which 
he  had  begun  fome  days  before,  he  promifed  to  fatisfy  toy  defire  as  foon  as 
he  lliould  have  returned  from  his  walk.  Atihe  appointed  time  I  we^t  to 
his  room  \  but  he  was  not  then  ia  the  houfe.  iM^aited  for  him  ;  but  he 
came  not ;  apd  I  grew  impatient*  A  fervant  came  to  tell  me  (hat  Mr.  Von 
Geli^  was  with  Captain  Von  Lido,  and  wifhed  me  to  walk  with  them. 
Captain  Von  Lido  1  knew;  bnt  not  the  place  where  he  liyed.  The  fer-. 
yant  faid  that  he  would  take  roe  to  hiip.  I  went  into  a  light  carriage ;  and 
the  fervant  faid  that  he  would  drive  roe.  We  pafled  through  the  town  to 
the  very  gate.  1  then  aiked,  in  great  furprife,  if  Captain  Von  Lido  did 
not  live  in«  town.  '  He  had  gone  with  Mr.  Von  Gelin  to  his  country-, 
houfe.*  The  fervant  drove  on.  But  no  country-houfe  was  to  be  feen. 
The'  alarm ing|filence  which  he  now  maintained,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  carriage  moved  along,  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  ihe  terrors  which 
hung  upon  my  fancy,  reduced  my  mind  to  a  (late  of  Hupid  ^(loniihment,  la 
which  I  might  feem  to  lofe  all  feeling  and  exprefSon  of  c^oncern. 

"  We  had  entered  &r  into  a  thick  and  dark  wood,  before  I  revived  from 
that  (luppr,  fo  much  as  to  remark  the  appearance  of  tiie  places  around. 
The  morning  now  dawned,  after  a  (hort  and  fo^gy  night.  My  condudlor 
fat  mute  befide  roe.  A  dullcy  gloom  fpread  an  air  of  horror  over  the  wood. 
The  found  of  the  oak-branches  (haken  by  the  wind,  and  the  fong«  of  the 
awakening  birds,  alooe,  broke  through  the  death-like  flillnefs  in  which  all 
nature  was  buried.  Where  were  now,  my  boyilh  fooUiardinefs,  my  bold- 
nefs,  fprightHnefs,  and  flow  of  fpirits?  But  who,  indeed,  would  expedl 
thefe,  in  a  Htuation  fuch  as  I  was  then  in.  The  lird  rays  of  the  morning 
(iin  begs^n  to  fliine  faintly  among'the  trees.  My  companion  (loppedi  bound 
his  hortes  to  a  buifh,  and  carried  me  to  fome  di/knce  from  the  ruad  (ide. 
We  came  at  lall  to  a  thicket.  He  drew  his  fword,  and  faid  with  a  harth 
voice,  'Pray  for  ^v^  minutes!'  I  was  overpowered  with  fudden  terror, 
the  anguilh  of  death  ft  ruck  through  my  heart.  I  clafped  my  hands  toge- 
ther, and'wiflied  to  pray,  but  could  not.  I  loft  all  power  ot  thought  and 
fpeech.  I  was  incapable  of  any  other  emotion  than  a  low  whining  cry.  I" 
£iink  dpwn,  exhadfted  and  helplefs.  My  companion  feized  me  roilghly  by 
the  arm,  iiiying,  *  Have  done!'  and  without  waiting  my  anfwer,  aimed  his 
iWard  to  give  my  death's  wound.    I  lank  upon  the  earth  fenfclefs. 

"Chapter  Third. 
"  Unexpected. Delwer once » 

'*  He  lives!  he  lives!  dear  father!'  Tliefe  words  I  heard  whifpered  in  ar 
(oft  voice>  as  I  revived  from  the  unconfcious  ft  ate  into  which  I  had  funk. 
1  felt  as  if  awaking  out  of  fome  frightful  dream.  I  attempted  to  open  my 
eyes,  to  prove,  as  it  were,  it  I  were  a^ually  awake.     I  then  perceived  two 

le  §yes  fixed  with  looks  of  kindccfs  on  my  countenance,  and  a  fmall  white 
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hand  clafping  mj  right  hand.  A  hoarfer  voice  faid,  'Ha(h!  Mske  i^ 
noife !'  Wb«n  I  coald  look  around  me,  1  could  perceive  that  I  was  in  ao 
handfome  chamber,  with  elegant  furnituie.  1  lay  upon  a  fofa,  belbre  which 
flood  a  man  of  majedic  ftature.  He  had  a  venerable  air :  His  mien  befpolce 
refoiution;  His  looks  were  expreilive  of  tendemefs  of  heart.  '  Where  am 
I V  inquired  J,  iu  a  law  faint  voice :  '  In  good  hands'  anfwered  he  ;  '  bot, 
for  the  pref«nt,  you  mufl  be  quiet/  He  then  left  me;  but  the  little  girl 
remained.  She  then  began  lo  talk  to  m^,  in  a  t^ne  of  compcitSon,  telhng 
me,  that  '  (he  had  thougiU  I  (hould  never  come  to  life  again:  but  that  her 
fether^nd  the  phyfician  faid,  that  I  fhoald  loon  recover.'  While  Ihis  good- 
hearted  little  girl  fpoke,  all  ^^^  terrible  images  of  the  pad  crowded  back 
upon  my  memory.  I  faV-,  in  fancy,  the  threatening  look,  and  brandHhed 
fwordofthe  aflaflin;  meMK)ught  1  fli  11  heard  thethunder  of  his  voice:  and 
I  was  within  a  little  of  falling  back  into  the  ftate  of  infenfibilitj,  oat  ef 
which  1  had  jaft  recovered.  Yet,  I  could  net  underftand  what  were  the 
means  of  my  deliverance :  and  aH  the  little  girl's  information  gave  me  no 
fight  refpedmg  it.  This  uncertainty  and  confufion  of  thought  relative  to 
the  pa(l,  the  prefent>  and  the  future,  fomewhat  impaired  the  joy  which  it 
was  natural  that  I  (liould  feet  in  the  (enfe  of  my  deliverance,  and  in  finding 
ttyfelf  to  be  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  my  late  odious  companion. 

"  The  pbyfician  coming  in,  diverted  my  mind  fi'om  thefe  difagreeable  re- 

fle6tions.     He  felt  my  pulfe,  and  then  turning  to  the  father  of  my  Htde 

female  fl'iend:  '  The  pulle,^  faid  he,  '  beats  fomewhat  hard  and  irr^ular: 

I  have,  however,  no  doubt  Colonel,  but  a  good  found  fleep  will  leave  oar 

/  little  patient  perfectly  well.* 

*'  Come  (hen  JeHy/  faid  the  Colonel,  ♦  come  with  me,  and  leave  the 
poor  boy  to  fleep.*    They  retired,  and  I  foon  fell  afleep." 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  fmall  novel,  William,  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
finds  the  (Dolonel  to  be  his  uncle,  the  brother  of  his  mother ;  be  is 
brought  up  in  his  houfe ;  pafTes  through  fome  other  interefiing  adven* 
tures;  learns  that  all  his  difficulties  and  misfortunes  proceeded  ftom 
the  wicked  contrivance  of  two  other  uncles,  the  brothers  of  his  father, 
who  wifhed  to  acq^uire  unjuftly  the  family  titles  and  cflates  to  them- 
felves ;  is  at  laft,  with  the  glad  confent  of  his  uncle,  and  of  the 
prince,  married  to  his  charming  coffin,  the  little  girl  who  is  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  cxcrad. 

The  wbole  piece  is  rendered  n^oil  pleafingly  interefling,*^by  the. 
incidents, — by  the  charaders, — by  the  manner  in  which  it  excites, 
ftifpcnds,  and,  by  degrees,  fatisfies  curiofity, — ^by  the  tdne  and  cmA  of 
fbftnefs  and  fimplicity  which  prevail  throughout  it,-'— by  unafiefitcd 
eafe  of'  flyle, — and  by  many  happy  and  delicate  paintings  of  appear*w 
ances  in  external  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  juft  expreffion  of  remark- 
able turns  and  b.urfls  of*human  paffion  and  fentiment. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  fmall  novels  poflcfles  merit  not  inferior,  though, 
in  its  kind,  fomewhat  different. 
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L^Um  von  General  Ven  Zieten^  Vc,     Bci   M.  Voii   Blunienthal. 

Borlin.     1803. 
The  Life  ef  General  Fen  Zieten.^    By  Madame  Von  Blumeilthat, 

IN  the  military  hiftory  of  matikind)  .tiiei<e.  is  fcarc«!y  a  more  inf- 
tercfting  portioa,  tluin  that  of  ^  the  wars  of  Germany,  in-  the 
reign  pf  Frederick  the  Great  of  PrufSa^  Germany  was,  during,  thaC 
reign,  the  principal  ^eatre  of  martial  effort  for  all  Europe  s  tbp 
Auftrians  and  Prufljans,  the  moft  eminent  milixarv  nations  in  tke 
world.  Vaft  armies  were  brought  into  adion  on  4  neld  comparative- 
ly narrow.  The  contefts  were  not'  thofe  of  force  ag^nft  weakneft, 
nor  of  difcipline  meeting  diforderly  rage.  The  £or(^,  the  talents,  the 
fcience,  the  refources  were,  on  the  two  fides,. at  alinoft  all  timf ^  ib 
equally  matched,  as  to  leave  perhapsjefs  than  ever  ii|  any  qther  wars* 
to  be  gained  or  loft  by  circumftances  independent  of  tfae  vigilanc^e^ 
difcretion,  adivity,  and  valqur  of  the  combatants.  M  jittery  difcipUne 
vtras  then  carried  .to  the  greateft  aivd  moft  fyftematic  perfe^ion  ^icli 
it  has  yet  attained.  Higher  genius  in  generals,  than  thofe  wars  cailed 
forth,  has  never  perhajps  been  exhibited  in  the  field.  The  novelty  of 
a  kin|r,  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  field,  and  not  for  mere  oftencajtion, 
nor  iimply  to  give  authority  to  another's  orders  a<id  defigns,  but 
exerciiing,  in  all  refpe£ls,  the  efFe£live  command  over  his  own  armies, 
couU  not  fail  to  fix,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  geiieral  attention  of 
mankind.  What  confummates  the  in^ereft  and  inftru£lion  of  the 
whole,  is,  that  the  fcale  was  fioally  turned,  and  the  advantage  in  the 
wari  between  PrujQSia  and  Auftria  determined,  not  by  foreign  aid,  nor 
by  iinfon^feen  chances  of  fortune,  but  by.  the  afcendeocy  of  talents,. 
mid  the  more  verfatile  and  energetic  adivity  of  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
troule^  power,  where  it  was  in  the  h^^ds  of  a  man  that  had  mental 
ability  to  exercife  it  adually  for  himfdC 

Frederick  hasrbeen  the  hiflorian  of  his  own  wars;  and  has  ro^ 
iatfid,  with  Ibmewhat  jof  the  power  and  (kill  of  a  phdofophical  hiilo- 
xian^  the  defigns  which  he  conceived  as  an  able  general,  and  th^  deeds 
which  he  atcnieved  as  a  hero.  But,  bib  own  eye  could  not  witmefs 
all  the  detail  pf  .the  fubprdinate  meafures  and  events  in  his  wars.  H^ 
was  not  equally  a  mafler  in  all  paits  of  military  fcience.  He  was ' 
fubjefif  like  every  man  of  high  talents  and  great  (elf-confidence,  to 
jjrejudices  and  prepofleffions,  and  ^tofuch  ecrors  refpedling  fa^  and  ' 
cbmra^rs,  as  thofe  nattvally  lead  into.  It  is  ever  fatisfaiQory  to  havie ' 
the  evidence  of  many  tifore  witnefies  ichau  one,  when  we  are  afked  tp 
^tve  faith  to  the  accounts  of  any  grpat  feries  of  tranfadions.  And, 
as  Fiederick,  man  of  eenlus  as  he  was^  could  not  have  fo  fuccefs* 
fully  provoked  and  withltood  fuch  an  hoft  of  foes,  without  the  afliAi- 
'  aoce  of  fubordinate  commanders  of  talents  fimilar  to  his  own ;  k 
.is  agreeable  to  fee  alfo  the  characters  of  thofe  officers  dUplayed 
in  narratives  of  their  own^  and  their  proper  parts  in  his  plans  and 
iriSories  dnly^i^ned  to  ihem.  Tociailitary  men  efpecially,  it  muft 
be  deArable  to  obuin  the  futleft  inforisaation  rdpcAing  every  departs- 
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ment  and  tv^xj  enterprizct)f  the  Pruffian  fervid  lor  that  time  durihg 
which, k  was  the  great  fchool  of  war^  We  (houid  therefore  believe^ 
that  this  ample,  authentic^  aad  &tis,fa£^oiy  narrative  of  the  life  /oi 
General  Von  2ieten,  will  be  very  generallj^read  with  the  fame  curio- 
fity  and  pleafore  with  which  we  have  perufed  it  ourfelves. 

This  work,  i?  not,  indeed,  the  cbrapofition  bf  General  Von  Zieten 
'bimfelf,  but  of  his  fifier-in-law,  Madame  Von  BlumenthaU  She 
wrote  it*  however,  after  living  much  in  the  (ienerars  fociety  in  his 
old  age^  hearing  him  ofien  relate  almoft  every  inddent  which  fhe 
mentions,  and  peruTmg,  at  full  leifurc^  and  with  every  requifite  ex- 
'planatton  from  himfelf,  all  the  plans  and  papers  whix:h  he  had  pre- 
ferved.  She  had  opportunity  alfo,  to  converfe  concerning  moft  of 
'bis  atchieveraents,  with  great  officers  who  had  received  their  military 
-edacation  under  him.  She  has  had  accefs  to  almoft  ever^  printed 
book,  oratithentic  document  in  manufcript,  by  which  light  could  be 
-ufeAilly  thrown  on- the  charaAerafid  tranfadions  which  (he  under- 
took to  illuftrate.  The  narrative  may;  in  h£k^  be  looked  upon  as 
that  of  the  old-General  himfelf,  fince  almofl  every  thing  in  it  was  fet 
down  from  his  own  Iips»  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  freedom  from  thofe  partialities  that  never  fail  to  give  a 
falfe  colouring  to  many  things  which  arc  told,  even  when  the  bcft  of 
mei^  writes  his  own  ftory. 

Von  Zieten  was  born  in  the  year  1699,  at  the  villat^e  of  Wuftrau^ 
about  eight  and  twenty  miles  diftant  from  Berlin.  'His  father  was  a 
country  gentleman  of  fmall  eftate^  The  fon,  after  receii^ng  a  do- 
'ncftic  education*  bore  a  halberd  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Schwerin ;  and,  when  he  was  about  one  and  twenc}',  5b' 
tained  a  pair  of  colours.  His  figure  was  fmall,  and  his  temper,  in 
early  life,  impatiently  quarrelfome,  fo  that  his  adventures  in  the  army 
were,  for  a  number  of  years,  far  from  promifihg  of 'high  future  pro- 
motion. • 

At  length,  after  he  had  left  on^  regiment  in  difguft,  and  had  been 
difmified,  by  the  femence  6f  a  court-martial,  from  another,  he  was,  ait 
the  age  of  thirty-one  years,  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy  in  one  of  three 
companies  of  hufTars,  which  the  king  of  Pruflia,  father  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  had  then  recently  formed.  It  foon  appeared,  that  bfe 
figure  and  genius  were  adapted  to  the  huiTar-'fervice :  and  he  bad 
learned  fomcwhat  to  moderate  that  impetuofity  of  temper^  which  was 
before  fo  very  unpropitious  to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune.  The 
king,  deiirous  to  improve  his  huflars  to  the  highcft  perfection  of  dif- 
cipline,  activity,  and  addrefs,  fent  Von  Zfetch,' in  1735,  with  ati 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  to  ferve  in  the  Auftrian  army  under  Gene- 
ral Von  Barontiay,  then  the  moft  famous  commander  of  huffars  in 
Germany,  In  a  campaign  or  two,  in  that  fervice^  againft  the  French, 
Von  Zieten  approved  himfclf  the  apt  pupil  of  all  the  (kill  of  Von 
Baronnay,-  and  acquired  diftiniiliori  by,  various  afts  of  fignal  intrepi- 
dity and  addrefs.  He  was  promoted,  on  Von  Barronay's  recommen- 
dation, to  the  rank  of  major,  and  -recalled  with  his  hunars  to  Pnifliar. 
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iJo  war  cnfued,  to  call  the  Pvuffian  huflars-  into  the  field,  till  the 
acceflion  of  Frederick  the  Second,  in  the  year  1740.  Hte  father,  a 
man  of  no  mean  talents,  though  of  a  ftern  and  rtigged  charader,  had, 
by  fining  his  treafury,  and  by  eftablifhing  a  difciplined  army,  pre- 
pared the  means  of  tne  future  greatnefe  of  his  fon,  and  of  the  Pruf- 
fian  monarchy.  At  the  end  of  the  very  year  of  his  acceffion,  the  netv' 
king  aflerted  in  arms,  his  right  to  the  dominion  of  the  province  of 
Sileiia.  He  carried  into  the  field  three  fquadrons  of  huflars,  whofe 
.chief  aSing  officers  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Von  Wurm,  and  M!ajor 
Von  Zie'ten. 

In  the  firft  campaign,  thefe  huflTars  were  little  employed,  and  had 
not  opportunity  to  evince  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  a  fpecies  of  force.  In 
the  winter,  the  king  determined  to  make  more  ufe  of  their  fervice, 
and  framed  for  tl>em  a  new  fct  of  regulations.  They  took  the  field 
in  April  1 741.  They  were  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Mollwitz  j  but 
had  no  remarkable  £hare  in  the  victory.  Yet,  two  months  had  fcarce- 
ty  elapfed,  whfcn  they  came  into  a  more  unremitting  a£l:ivity  of  fervicc 
than  almoft  any  other  of  the  Pruffian  troops:  And,  no  fooner  were  they 
put  forward,  than  Colonel  Von  Wurm,  appearing  plainly  to  want  the 
boldnefs  of  fpirit  and  prfcfencc  of  mind  nectrffary  to  command,  was  dif- 
rniflfed  on  a  fmall  penfion  ;  and  Von  Zieten,  evincing  himfclf  by 
many  exploits,  and  by  the  moil  admirable  promptitude,  (kill,  and  vigi- 
lance, to  be  formed,  as  it  were,  by  nattire,  for  the  hero  of  the  huflars, 
was  promoted  to  be  leader  of  the  three  fquadrons.  In  one  inflance, 
though  deferted  by  Von  Wurm,  and  oppofed  byfuperibr  numbers  of 
the  huflTars  of  Auflria,  he  had  difperfed  the  enemy,  purfued  them  to  k 
diftance,  and  from  extreme  danger,  occafioned  by  his  cplonel's  per- 
fidy, bf ought  his  followers  back  in  fafety  to  their  pofl.  '  In  an  enter- 
prize  to  diflodge  the  enemy  from  the  poft  of  Rothfclofs,  Von  Zieten, 
at  the  head  of  his  huflars,  madeprifoners  a  whole  regiment  of  Auftriati 
cavalry ;  General  Von  Baronnay,  his  former  malter  in  the  huflar- 
difcipline,  by  whom  they  were  commanded,  makmg  his  efcape  not 
without  the  greateft  difficulty.  On  another  occafion  immediately  fub- 
fequent,  the  lafl  in  which  Von  Wurm  had  a  command,  when  this 
unflcilful  and  imprudent  officer  had  precipitated  himfelf,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  hufTars,  into  the  fnares  of  the  enemy,  they  were  fortunate Ijr 
refcued  by  the  Angular  vigilance  and  adivity  of  Von  Zieten. 

In  the  courfe  of  a  Angle  mdnth,  for  fuch  fervices.  Von  Zieten 
was,  by  the  difcerning  Frederick,  promoted  fucceffively  to  the  ranks. 
«f  lieutenant-colonel  and  of  colonel,  honoured  with  the  infignia  of 
the  order  of  Military  Merit,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  k 
regiment  created  exprefsly  in  his  favour;  for  it  was  then,  and  on  his 
account^  that  theTix  fquadrons  of  hufTars,  all  that  exifled  in  the  Pruffiati 
'  fcrvice,  were  embodied  formally  into  a  finale  regiment. 

Thus  promoted  and  encouraged,  his  fervices  became  continually 

more  zealous,  anrd  more  confpicuoufly  important.     Near  Grockaw  in 

Silcfia,  Von  Zieten,  with  his  hufTars,  had  the  merit  of  refcuing  from 

*  other  wift 
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otherwife  certain  deftruAiob,  z  fine  and  newly  rajfed  regio^ent'Or 
Uhlans,  who  were  rendered,  by  the  iacumbrance  of  pikes,  unable  alike 
to  fuftain  the  charge  of  che  Aufirians,  and  to  make  good  their  retreat. 
And  throughout  the  campaign,  fo  decifiveiy  ufeful  wafli  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  the  fervice  pf  Von  Zieten's  huflars,  that  Frederick  was  in- 
duced, in  the  winter,  to  augment  the  ful  fquadrons  to  ten. 

While  Von  Zieten  was,  in  the  interval  betv^een  the  campaigns  cxf 

1741  and  I742>  induftrioufly  reciuiting  his  fquadrons,  and  perfeding 
their  discipline,  he  received  ord^srs,  as  early  as  the  i5tb  of  Janoary, 
to  march  without  delay  from  winter- quarters,  and  join  the  army  ua- 
der  Marihal  Von  Schwerin  before  dmutz.  He  had  fcarcely  muftered 
bi$  regiment,  and  pafled  tbe  PrufBan  frontier,  when  Olmutz  was  fur- 
rendered.  The  faoiie  of  his  approach  at  a  feafon  fo  critical,  alarmed 
|be  inhabitants  of  Auftria  to  the  very  heart  of  Vienna,  fjrs  regiment 
a^uajly  advanced  within  \ch  than  ten  xniles  of  that  capital :  and  i;;* 
citizens  trembled  as  if  be  had  been  already  at  their  very  gates. 

He  was  fent,  with  bis  huflars  and  Tom?  dragoons,  to  difperfe  a  body 
pf  Hungarians  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia.  In  the  iirft  rencounter  at 
Gedingen,  he  made  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  prifoners,  and  drove 
back  the  reft.  Purfuing  thefe  along  a  dyke,  which  led  acrois  a  marfli, 
and  was  itfelf  interfered  by  feveral  canals^  of  which  the  bridges  were 
broken  d6wn,  he  again  difperfed  them,  fpoiled  their  magazines  at 
Skalen,  followed  them  with  eqyal  fiiQcefs  to  two  new  pofts  at  which 
they  had  endeavoured  to  rally,  and,  though  their  iirft  number  was  full 
cigbt  thoufand  men,  completely  efFeded  the  purpofe  of  his  enterprizc, 
by  killinc;,  difperfing,  or  taking  prifoners,  tbe  whole  remains  of  tbat 
body.  In  the  fubfequent  retreat  of  the  Pruffian  arm^,  under  the  priaoe 
of  Anhalt,  from  before  Olmutz,  Von  Zieten,  with  his  huflars,  covered 
the  baggage,  and  led  tbe  vanguard.  He  ibared  the  honours  of  tbe 
vi£lory  of  Chotufitz :  And  the  king,  who  ended  the  campaign  of 

1742  with  a  glorious  peace,  was  fully  fenfible  bow  much  the  fervice 
or  his  huflars,  and  efpecially  of  Von  Zieten  their  father,  in  fomcTort, 
and  founder,  Jhad  contributed  to  that  great  and  fortunate  event. 

The  nature  of  the  fervices  upon  which  Von  Zieten  bad  been  em* 
ployed  in  the  war,  had  aiForded  him  an  opportunity  tp  make  bis  for- 
llune  bypUuider,  if  he  had  been  hard-hearted  and  rapsKrious;  h.ut  he 
was  upright,  pious,  and  humane.  So,  except  ip  the  incrjeafc  of  his 
pay  from  bis  promotions,  the  war  l^t. him  as  poor  as  It  had  found 
him*.  During  tbe  peace,  be  was  engaged  by  the  kiQg^^  orders,  in  im- 
provii^  the  difcipline  of  his  own,  and  of  fome  other  regiments.  Fre- 
derick^av.e  fometimes  nMlitary  probjems  .to  Von  Zieten  and  bis  offic^rSt 
upon  which  he  required  them  to  form  plans  of  aj^ion  ip  tbe  field. 
Voo  Ziejten  had  the  diflatisfafllon  to  find,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
peace,  che  king  was  lefs  partial  to  the  huflars  than  to  his  more  rc;gu* 
Jar  troops,  which  were,  b^  their  nature,  adapted  to  difplay  the  oioft 
iyftematic  order  and  perfedlion  of  tadics.  Having  honoMred  Voo 
ipieten  w^tb  the  moft  rapid  promotion  in  the  heajt  of  the  war,  Fre* 
jdcrick,  4^^<'g  the  peace,  thought  it  no  injuftice  to  prej^r  to  his  the 
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cNims  of  leveral  other  bMcers.     Von  Zi^ten's  mind  became  difcon*  . 
teoted  upon  this  account ;  and  his  bodily  health,  never  robuft,  was, 
a^  the  {2itit  time,  much  aMitSted  by  the  injuries  which  it  had  fufTered  v 
in  the  war«     But,  he  enjoyed  great  domettic  bappinefs  in  the  fociety 
and  tender  cares  of  his  wire,  a  very  amiable  woman,  to  whom  he  had 
bfcen  fome  years  married.     She  bore  him  a  fon  in  the  year  1743,  in  • 
y^hofe  birth  he  gfcatiy  rejoiced.     And,  at  the  moment  when  his  health 
yiiis  thought  to  be  iii  the  moft  ferious  danger,  the  call  to  anew  war 
feemed  to  iehovit^j  on  a  fudden,  the  whole  energies  of  his  conftitu- 
tibn: 

He'qiiitted  his  {lck*bed,  arid  marched  with  the  army,  in  the  month 
of  June  1744.  Von  J^ieten,  with  his  huilkrs,  were  of  the  vanguard 
when  the  king  entered  Bohemia.  They  were  the  firft  that  faw  an^ 
tbcouritcred  the  enemy.  They  fell,  unexpeftedly^  on  Efterhazy's 
fegiment,  killed  a  ^feat  number,  took  many  prifoners,  and  exceeding* 
iy  harraded  the  relt  oci  their  /etreat.  On  their  arrival  at  Prague, 
almoft  every  Kufl'ar  wore  a  fabre-pouch,  taken  from  an  Auftrian  fol-^ 
dier  or  c/ffi'cer  of  the  regiment  of  Efterhazy.  After  fome  gallant  a£l5 
bHbre  the  walls  of  Prague,  Von  Zieten  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf, 
by  leading  the  way  acrofs  the  river  Muldaw,  to  the  capture  of  Bud* 
^eis.  Tne  caftle  of  Frauenberg  was  furrendercd  to  him  on  the  ift 
of  06lobef.  On  the  3d  of  the  fame'month^  the  king,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  m^rit  of  his  fervicea,  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
.  irfajor-genferai,  brdering  his  commiffion  to  be  ante- dated  eight  months, 
for  which  the  fiill  pay  Was  allowed  him.  In  the  fubfc^uent  retreat  of 
tSe  Pruflians  to  Prague,  Von  2ieten  and  his  hufiars,  leit^'to  guard  the 
baggstge  in  the  rearj  which  was,  however,  the  front  of  the  danger, 
triumphea  on  the  banks  of  the  Muldaw,  in  an  engagement  of  great 
ptril,  with  thd  Auftrian  huifars  and  Croats,  of  whom  the  latter  efpc- 
cully  were  fiaughtered  with  terrible  havoc.  The  king  himfelf  rode 
.  Out  to  m6et  the  vidorious  hudars,  as  they  approached  from  this  engage- 
ment: and  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  king  !  Lone  live  Von  Zieten 
afid  hih  troops  !"  rcfounded  through  the  camp.  ''When  the  Pruffians, 
beginning  to  be  outnumbered  and  overpowered  by  the  Auftrians,  were 
Jed  into  cantonmcrrts  for  the  feafon,  General  Von  Zieten,  with  Ge- 
ijfcral  Von  Naflku,  had  the  charge  of  covering  the  army  in  its  paljage 
over  the  Elne  near  Collin.  He  repulfed  the  Auflrian  buffars  led  by 
Nadafti  and  Trenck,  in  one  of  the'  mod  gallant  and  hazardous  con- 
Aids  in  which  be  had  evef- foughf.  At  a  moment  wh^n,  his  horfc 
fc?ing  (hot  under  him,  he  was  \ii  extreme  peifonal  dan^^er,  he  had  the 
generofity  to  refufe  the  horfe  of 'one  of  his  fubaltern  officers  ;  becaufe 
tnat  officer  cotild  tcarcely  have  efcaped  vvithotit  his  horfc  ;  and,  as  he 
Was  a  defcftcr  from  the  Auftrian  fcrvice,  muft  have  been  hanged  if  he 
bad  been  taken  prifoner.  The  kia^  of  Pruffia  was  foon  after  obliged  to 
evacuate  Bohemia,  and  to  eftablifii  his  winter-quarters  ih  Sflella. 
Von  Zliet^n  was  thtri  the  laft  that  quitted  the  Bohemian  frontier  a: 
firaunaw.,  He  had  a  diftinguifhtd  fhnfe  in  repulfinii;  an  irruption, 
made  by  the^Attft^ians  into  Upper  Silefia.     On  the  3CCh  of  December, 
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the  kifig,  m  reward  of  his  fervices  for  that  campaign,  added  to  bis  i^^* 
com^  the  fum  of  fiioo  dollars  a- year.  ^ 

In  the  campaign  of  1745,  the  king's  plan  was,  rather  to  draw  the 
enemy  into  the  defiles  of  Upper  Silefia^  than  to  expofe  his  own  troops^ 
by  advancing  too  hazardoully  into  Bohemia.     With  this  view  he  em- 
bodied his  main  army  between  Patzkaw  and  Frankenfiein.     A  corpa 
of  nine  thoufand  men  was  Rationed,  under  the  Margrave  Charles,  be- 
tween Jagemdorf  and  Troppaw.     The  Atiftrians,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thoufand,  feon  occupied  the  intermediate  fpace  from  Jagcrn- 
dorf  roNeifie,     Intercourfe  between  the  two  Pruflian  armies  was  thw 
cutoff:  and,  after  various  expedients  to  renew  it,  bad  failed;  the 
king  was  induced  to  fend  Von  Zieten  with  his  huiDrs,  to  pierce 
through  the  enemy„  and  carry  new  orders  to  the  Margrave  Charles. 
Von  Zieten,  wiih  admirable  addrefs,  made  his  foldiers  put  on  theic 
fi*r-accoutrementsi  in  which  the^  had  not  yetbccn  fcen  by  the  cnemy^ 
and  which  much  refembled  thofe  of  one  of  the  Auftrian  huflar  regi- 
ments*     He  then  led  them  on,  in  a  filent  march>.  through  the  territorf 
eccupied  by  the  Auftrians,  and  through  the  very  middle  of  their  camp* 
He  had  almoft  pafied  beyond  it  ere  the  Auftrians  were  aware  that  aa 
enemy  was  among  them.     At  laft,  difcovered^  they  foaght  their  way 
with  their  fabres  to  the  Margrave's  camp;,  at  which  the_y  arrived^ 
without  having  fufFered  a  lofs  at  all  proportionate  to  the  danger.     The 
Margrave  Charles  immediately  retired  to  join  the  king :.  and  Von 
Zieten  with  his  huiTars,  had  the  hoitour  of  covering  the  retreat,     Ob^ 
the  41^  of  July,  the  General  was  ftationed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
nefcrve  of  twenty  fquadrons,  in  the  battle  of  Hohen-Friedberg.     The 
fortune  of  the  day  was  almoft  decided,  when  a  bridge  over  the  riveft 
Strigaw  breaking  down  while  the  Pruflian  cavalry  were  paffing,  ex- 
pofed  an  unequal  portion  of  them  to  great  danger  from  that  of  the 
Auftrians.     But  Von  Zieten,  at  the  head  pf  the  rcfcrve^then  forded* 
the  river,  fupported  the  eavalry  which  the  Auftrians  had  fo  nearly 
overpowered,  and  thui  afFordcd  an  opportunity  for  'the  reft  of  the 
Pruffian  force  to  make  thofe  movements,  by  which  they  feeured  the 
-viflory,     Amidft  the  warfare  of  (kirmifhes^  in  the  progrefs  of  this  cam* 
paign,  the  huffars  were  in  continual  adlivity,  and  nevtr  failed  to  diftia* 
guifb  themfelves  by  boldncfs  and  ftratagem.     Von  iZieten'Was  eveca^ 
xeady  to  lead  hiilfoliowers  (kilfully  through  the  moft  formidable  dan- 
gers, as  to  refcue  any  parties  that  happened  to  run  into  fnares,  by  their 
own  headlong  impetuofity.     On  a  remarkable  entcrprife  before  the 
fubufbs  of  Koniginngratz,  the  General  faved  Major  Rohr,  one  of  hi& 
beft  officers,  with  a  party,  when  theyVere  on  the  point  of  being  cut 
r.fF,  in  confcqucncc  of  prefling  too  far  in  the  purfuit  of  a  regiment  of 
Uhlans,  whom  they  had  driven  before  them.     Pn  the  m^rch  of  the 
army  from  Silefia,  in  the  middle  of  OfloberJ  General  Von  Zieten,  at 
the  head  of  the  huffars,  had  the  merit  of repulfrng  the  enemy,  who  had 
found  ppportuniiy  to  attack  the  army  with  ^vantage  in  a  defile  near 
SchJazcr.     This  General  was  the  firft  to  begin  the  famous  engage^ 
nicnt  at  the  village  of  Henncrfdorf ;  and  bis  regiment  had  tfte  honour^. 
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bf  iiddFlng  to  fts  former  mufic,  that  of  two  kettle-drums,  which  were 
among  the  priie^  of  that  day,  and  which  the  king  permitted  it  after* 
wards  to  bear,  as  a  tr6phy  Of  the  vidory.  Von  Zieten  was  wounded' 
in  the  battle  by  a  ball,  which  pafTed  through  the  calf  of  his  leg.  The* 
campaign  and  the  w^f  were^  fhortly  after,  brought  to  a  termination^* 
the  moft  glorioils  and  a.dvantageotis  to  ^riiflia. 

Von  Zieten  had  atchieVed^  In  this  wai^,  fetvices  the  nXQ^  important 
Which  could  be  performed  by  a  general  with  a  fubordinate  command. 
His  poft  was  ever  in  the  very  moUth  of  danger ;  and  he  had  nevef. 
difappointed  the  confidence  of  his  foveteign  or  of  his  troops.  He 
Was  always  cool,  yet  ardent  in  battle  ;  prompt  in  his  decifions ;  ca- 

J  able  of  forefeeing  almoft  every  contingency  of  peril  or  advantage  j 
ind  as  a  father  to  the  foldiers  and  officers  Under  his  command,  and 
pofTefling,  in  return,  an  unbounded  afcendancy  over  their  minds  ;  re- 
jjfting  with  fcorn  every  chance  of  improving  his  fortune  by  afls  o^ 
rapacity  or  inhumanity ;  txzSt  in  the  difcharge  of  his  own  duties^ 
and  vigilant  in  feeing  that  his  men  performed  theirs  with  equal  at*, 
tention  ;  withal,  a  patrioti  a  Chriflian^  a  man  extfemely  amiable  and 
upright  in  all  the  relations  of  domedic  and  familiar  life.  Whenevef 
lie  had  the  king^s  orders  to  pillage  a  hoftlle  country,  if  fevere  devafta- 
tion  were  not  neceflary  to  break  the  military  defigns  of  tWe  enemy v 
Von  2ieten  would  exectitc  the  pillage  only  in  fotm.  He  would 
caufe  a  few  windows  to  be  broken,  throw  down  a  few  ftoves,  difplace 
the  furniture  of  a  houfp  or  two,  and  then  leave  the  Inhabitants  unin* 
jured  by  any  aft  of  barbarity,  or  by  the  deftruftion  of  any  thing  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  their  mbfiftence.  At  the  end  of  this  war,  his 
whole  favings  did  not  exceed  800  dollars. 

But  Von  Zieten,  however  he  might  win  his  fovereign*is  approbd<^ 
tion,  by  his  valour,  probity,  and  military  zeal,  was  tiot  of  that  fpecies 
of  charafter  tp  which  his  king  was  chiefly  partial.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  much  literature :  he  Was  not  a  wit :  l\e  was  not  a  freethinker : 
he  was  not,  even  in  thofe  things  in  the  art  of  war  which  he  knew  the 
befl,  a  forward  voluble  talker:  he  was  not  an  eager  pupil  of  the  man- 
ners and  philofophy.of  France,  but  a  true  honcft  German  of  the  old 
fchool :  he  knew  not,  he  fcorned,  to  (hew  off  and  magnify  his  own 
tnerit  by  courtier-like  artifices  :  and  he  was  equally  incapable  of  em- 
ploying any  of  the  arts  of  detraftion  to  leflen  the  merit  of  others> 
when  it  rofe  into  any  thing  like  competition  with  his  own.  Befidcs, 
Von  Zieten  having  been  bfed  in  the  fchool  of  the  late  king,  was  par* 
tial  to  his  rpemory,  was  jealous  of  the  hon6ur  of  the  difcipiine  of  that 
time :  while  Frederick  regarded  his  father  and  his  foldiers  as  fo  many 
rude' boors,  who  kpcw  littje  or  nothing  of  the  fcience  of  war,  and 
Were  incapable  of  the  difciplined  perfection  of  its  pra6lice.  There 
Was,  in  fecret,  foniething  of  th^  fame  difference  between  Von 'Zieten 
and  Frederick,  as  between  Clytus  and  Alexander.  Von  Zieten,  too, 
mieht  confider  himfelf  as  the  former  of  the  PrufTian  huffars,  and  the 
a^tlior  of  their  received  modes  of  difcipiine  :  But  Frederick,  with 
the  iplrit  of  a  man  of  genius,  wifhed  to  (hew,  that  he  was  himfelf 
^-^        '^  I  i  a    .  th« 
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the  means* of  iaiproving  the  difcipline  of  the  huflar  corps,,  to  a  per- 
feiSlion  which  plain  old  foldiers,  like  Von  ZTieten,  were  little  capable 
evea  of  conceiving.  Frederick  alfo  appears  to  have  confidered  much 
more  the  tadics  of  the  heavier  cavalry^  and  the  infantry  of  the'  line, 
than  thofe  which  more  exprcf^ly  fuit  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  hu£!kr 
Service.  He  was  proud  of  his  (ucceircs,  and  defircd,  though  with  the 
addrcfs  of  a  man  of  ability,  to  arrogate  the  whole  merit  of  his  triumphs 
tohimCelf.  To  General  Von  Zieten,  he  was,  therefore, during  fcYcn 
years  of  peace,  an  unkind  and  difcouraging  raafter.  Younger  officers 
were  preferred  over  his  head  ^  and  at  every  review,  the  difcipliiie  o£ 
the  huifats^  and  the  General's  diligence,  were  impatiently  difapprovcd. 
A  Colonel  Winterteldt,  a  younger  officer,  winning  the  kind's  private 
fivour  by  Kis  wit  and  adJrefs,  did  Von  Zieten  namerous  ill  offices  f 
and  had,  at  lad,  almoft  driven  him  in  difguil  from  the  fervice.  Voa 
Zieten  endured  this  ungenerous  ufage  witn  a  diilatisfadion  which.he 
was  not  always  careful  to  conceal.  Frederick  was  not  (b  meanly  un- 
jufl,.as  to  difgrace  his  general  for  indications  of  firmnefs  and  dignity ». 
wiUch  were  not  unworthy  of  the  loyal  foldicr  ;  and  yet,,  he  would  not 
vfe  hinl  well.  Von  Zieten  had  to  wait  for  the  renewal  of  war,  ia 
order  to  extort  from  the  king  an  acknowledgment  of  the  full  value  o£ 
his  military  talents. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  received  occafionally  fome  fmaTl  pectmiary 
gratifications.  At  a  tournament  at  Berlin,  in  the  year  1750,  the 
prises  were  carried  off  by  Prince  Henry  of  Pruffia,  Prince  Ferdinand  . 
of  Brtinfwick,  and  General  Von  Zieten.  But  domellic  affli£lioas 
were  added  to  the  profedional  difcontents  which  the  General  endured. 
His  only  fon,  and  his  beloved  wife,  died :  and  his  own  health  fell  in^ 
to  a  ftate  of  dangerous  inHrmity  and  decline.  His  moderate  fortune 
was  impaired  and  encumbered  by  the  expcnce  at  which  he  had  built 
a  new  houfe  at  Wu(trau.  And  he  was  about  to  refign  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  fervice,.  and  to  retire  (llently  under  his  own  roof^  at  a 
time  when  he  had  very  little  left  to  live  upon. 

Jud  then,  the  king  faw  himfclf  on  the  eve  of  another  war.    His 
own  heart  and  judgment,  then,  in&antly  gave  the  lie  K>  his  late  com- 
plaints againft  Von  Zieren,  by  making  him  feel  it  as  of  the  laft  im- 
portance, that  he  {bould  not  tak&the  field  unaccompanied  by  this  ex-  i 
cellent  officer,     \vinterfeldt,  the  king's  favourite,  was  fent  to  divert^ 
Von  Zieten  from  his  putpofcof  retreat;  but  he  would  not  yield  to 
the  perfuafions  of  the  man  who  had  poifoned  his  fovereign's  mind 
a^?iinA  biin.     The  king  himfelf  at  iau  waited  on  his  general  alone*    ' 
Von  Zieten  heard  his  'majcfty's  firft  rcmonftrances  without  reply*    [ 
But,  when  Frederick  warmly  declared,  that  he  had  his  whole  conii-    | 
dence,  and  expreflfcd  an  expeftaaon  of  his  loyalty  and  honour,  that  be    { 
^  would  not,  at  the  commencement  of  a  dangerous  war,  abandon  bis     { 
country  and  his  king;  Voa  Zieten  then  thr^w  himfelf  at  the  njo* 
^arch's  feet,  and  vowed  to  Ihed  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood  in  his 
fervice. 

Von  Zieten  was  foon  after  invefled  with  the  inficnia  of  the  ardei 
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Vr^>  <4irtiie  Black  Eagle.  When  th^  king  marched  into  Bohemia^  Van' 
-^s  iSictcn  had  the  command  of  the  advanced  guard.  In  the  night  be-' 
i*»  twtcn  the  5th  and  6th  of  May  1757,  '^^  General  covered  the  cn-^ 
:?"^  campment  of  the  Pruffian  army,  between  Trachern  and  Czisnitz,' 
lia:  from  an  attack^  v/hich  the  Auftrians  under  Count  Brown  might  have 
3C-«  otherwife  made  npon  it,  with  very  great  advantage.  In  the  famous 
KM  battle  of  Prague,  which  was  fough<  next  day,  Von  Zieten  was  placed 
iq?  at  the  heqd  6f  t-he  body  of  referve,  wijh  exprefs  orders  to  make  no 
i:pi  movement,  unlefs  upon  an  immediate  command  from  the  king.  But 
i&i  Von  Zicten  perceiving,  that  the  difficuhies  of  the  ground  over  which 
i^  the  left  wing  -was  to  march  to  the  attack,  demanded  ocher  meafures, 
igjr  loon  advanced  from  the  inaflivity  of  the  tefcrvc,  and  placed  ten  fqtia- 
Ai  drons  of  dragoons  to  cover  that  march.  •  The  left  wing,  under  Mar*. 
e '  flial  Von  Schwerin,  was,  'at  its  firft  encountering  with  the  enemy, 
it:  driven  back.  General  Von  "Zieten^  with  his  dragoons,!  flayed  the 
^.  flight,  till,  at  his  command.  General  Werner  bfouiiht  up  the  reft  of 
-i  the  referye.  Von  Zicten,  then,  with  the  principal  ftrength  of  the 
;j3^.  refervc,  renewed  the  attack.  With  his  huflars,  he  difperfed  the 
tc  Auflrian  regiments  of  the  line  which  oppoftjd  them.  All  gave  way 
•  >  before  him  ;  and  he  advanced  tii"  he  had  cut  the  enemy  off  frotn 
Prague.  The  battle  was,  in  the  mean  time,  urged  on,  4n  e\f2'ry  other 
^  part  of  the  field,  with  renovated  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  Pruffians, 
2?  On  the  lide  of  the  Auftrians. 25,000  men  were  (lain  in  the  battle. 
i>,  The  Pruflians,  with  the  lofs  of  an  equal  nunrjber,  r eraajncd  mafters  of 
fii  tile  field  of  banle,  and  of  the  cnemy^s  camp.  Von  Ziete«  had  « 
p'  diftinguifhed  (hare  in  watching  the  approaches  of  the  enemv,  and  in 
i'  covering  the  Duke  of  Bevern*s  marches,  ivi  the  movements  in  the  bc- 
■^  ginning  of  June^  which  immediately  preceded  the  fatal  battle  of  Col- 
j>  lin.  On  the  day  of  that  engagement,  araidft  the  errors  of  the  king 
^  stvd  fevera!  of  his  generals.  Von  Zieten,  with  his  huflars,  cut  off  the 
f-  Auftrian  fiuflars  froni  the  principal  army  ;  and  afterwards  continued 
t©  do  his  duty  with  the  greateil  zeal,  till  he  fuffcred  a  contufion  frbn\ 
a  ball  grazing.his  head,  in  confequence  of  which,  it  became  neceflary 
!j  to  take  him  off  the  field.  On  the  6th  of  September,  General  Von 
i  Winterfeldt,  whom  the  king  had  raifed  to  a  fuperiority  in  commahd 
^1^  oyer  Von  Zieten,  was  killed,  in  a  rafh  and  iinneceflary  attack  on  the 
vC>  Auftriani,  under  General  Nadafti,  at  the  village  of  Holzberg.  The 
,:'  dtvifion  ©£  the  Pruflian  army  under  the  Duke  of  Beveroy  executed^ 
^  foon  aft«;r,  a  difficult  retreat,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy^  f»om  "Gorlitz 
M  to  Breflaw :  and  Von. Zieten,  now  without  a  rival  in  the  hudar  fer- 
^  vice,  had  the  merit  of  covering  the  retreat.  •  In  the  fubfe^uent  battle 
.J  bpfore  the  walls  of  Breflaw,  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing  to  wreft 
the  viftory  from  the  Auftrians.  But,  by  the  zeal  and  wifdom  of  hie 
remonftrances  againft  a  preciprtate  retreat; addreflcd,  ficft  t«  General 
Von  Leftwitz,  afterwanis  to  General  Von  Kiow,  he  had  the  merk 
of  faving  the  remains  of  that  army.  He  had,  foon  after,  orders  from 
the  king  to  put  his  fuperior  generals  under  arreft,  and  himfclf  to  con- 
4^G,  t9  tjie  king^  a  bod^  of  £fteen  thoufand  aici|i>  who  h^d  iurvived  all 
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^he  difafters  of  this  pan  of  the  army.     In  the  famous  battle  of  Le» 
thefi)  on  the  5th  of  Decensber,  in  which  the  fortune  of  the  king 
vailed,  Von   Zieten  charged  the  Auftrian   cavalry   under  Ge 
Nadafli,  and  defeated  theni.     His  own  regiment  alone  took  two  thoi 
fand  prifoners.     On  the  ^th,  Vdn  Zieten  was  detached  at  the  headi 
a  flrong  force  of  huflars,  dragoons,  and  infantry,  to  harrafs  the  fiyii 
Auflrians.     In  the  battle  of  Leiithen,  and  during  this  purfuit,  ^ 
eight  and  twenty  thoufand  of  ihe  AuflHan  troops  were  taken  pri 
ers.     In  the  winter.  Von  Zieten  had  the  command  of  the  lioe 
troops,  which  was  difpofed  along  the  frontier  of  Bohemia.     At  Ni 
4orfeI,  in  the  following  fummer,  this   General,  with  his  huftftj 
proving,  for  the  firft  time,  perfonally  unfuccefsful,  loft  a  convoy  irf 
between  two  and  three  thoufand  waggons,  with  provifions,  ammufl^: 
tion,  and  arnns,  in  a  fevere  afiion,  in  which  he  was  vanquiflied  by  tki 
Auflrian  General  Laudohn,  at  the  head  of  a  fuperior  force.    Tk 
king  w^,  in  confequence  of  this  difader,  compelled  to  raife  the  iiep 
of  Olmut^.     Zieten  was,  again,  after  a  ihort  interval,  detsched  m 
check  the  movements  of  J^audohp.     Encamping,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  Lieberofe,  he  there,  9^  while)  eiTeftually  covered  the  mir* 
quifate  of  Brandenburgh, 

In  the  campaign  0^1759,  Frederick  remained  oathe  dcfenfin, 
Von  Zieten  was,  for  a  confiderablp  part  of  it,  in  Silefia,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Prince  Henr)  of  Pruilia.  Unaware,  at  one 
time,  by  the  negligence  of  his  fcntinels,  of  the  approach  of  the  Auf- 
trians,  till  Marihal  Daun  was  almoft  upon  him,  wi;th  an  ^npyof 
fifty  thoufand  men.  Von  Zieten  accomplifli^,  in  the  very  face  of 
the  enemy,  a  retreat,  fo  fafe,  and  in  fuch  perfefk  order,  that  it  com- 
manded the  highefl  admiration  of  Daun,  who  h^  t))ought  it  z\cdA 
jmpoflible  for  the  Pruflians  to  elude  him. 

In  the  following  winter,  this  General  was  employed  in  protediiK 
the  cantonments  of  the  army  between  Keflelfdorf  and  the  valley  m 
/Plauen ;  nnd  in  making  good  the  deficiencies  yrhich  the  late  caoii 
paigns  had  occafioned  in  his  own  regiment. 

In  the  campaign  of  1760,  Von  Ztcten  had  the  glory  of  proteAing 
the  march  of  the  Pruflian  army,  headed  by  the  king  himfelf,  from 
the  banks  of  the. Elbe  to  the  town  of  Lignitz.  It  was  near  Lignitz, 
that  Frederick,  ftilfuliy  contriving  to  throw  his  army  between  the 
one  half  of  the  enemy's  army  under  Laudohn,  and  the  other  under 
Daun  and  Lafcy,  with  his  left  wing  defeated  Laudohn,  while  D^m 
and  Lafcy,  at  the  head  of  the  left  ot  the  Auftrians,  were  cffcfiually 
kept  in  check  by  the  reft  of  the  Pruflian  force,  under  Von  Zieten  an4 
Wedtl.  Frederick,  when  he  firft  met  Von  Zieten  after  the  viflonrj 
embraced  him,  and  raifed  him  on  the  fpot  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
cavalry.  On  the  3d  of  November,  determined,  at  a  confoltation 
with  his  generals,  by  the  fole  advice  of  Zieten,  Frederick,  when  hii 
affairs  wercalmoft  in  a  defpcratp  ftate,  fought  and  gained  the  glorious 
and  important  battle  of  Torgaw.  One  divifion  of  the  whole  artny 
was,  in  the  engagement,  intrufted  to  the  comtp^nd  of  Zieten  ^  wbt1e 
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fhe  IciDg  liimrelf  remained  at  the  head  of  the  other.     It  t^as  Zieten'-S 
9)u^nefs  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  while  the  king  (hould  take 
them  in  the  rear,  and  the  two  divKons,  meeting  on  the  heights  of 
Siptitz,  fliould  matter  that  pofition  orthe  Auftrians  by  ftorm.     Wit|i 
,    infinite  difficuhy,  every  obftacle  was  iurrtiounted ;  the  intervening 
woods  were  cleared ;  the  moralTcs  were  paifed ;  the  enemy's  batteries 
were  carried  ;  and  in  fpite  of  a  terrible  fire  from  the  heights  of  Sip- 
titz  ;  fpite  of  the  flcill  of  Daun,  and  the  Ready  defence  made  at  the 
principal  battefy  by  his  troops.  General  Von  Zicten  found  himfclf, 
at  day-break  on  the  4th,  perfeSly  mafter  of  the  heights,  and  the 
•  «nemy  every  where  in  retreat;    The  king's  cavalry  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  driven  back  :  but  his  infantry  had  maintained  their  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.     When  the  king  and  his  general  met,  on  the 
morning  after  the  engagement,  they  embraced  with  tears  of  joy^ 
This  was  the  laft  battle  in  which  Von  Zieten  was  prefent ;  and  th« 
.   firft  in  which  he  ftaincd  his  own  fabre  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy. 
The  battle  of  Torgaw  had  fecured  to  the  Pruffians  fafe  and  con- 
venient winter-quarters.     Von  Zieten  had  his  quarters  in  the  winter, 
at  MeifTen  in  Saxony.     In* the  campaign  of  (761,  he  had  a  feparate 
command  againft  the  Ruffians  in  Poland.     He  encamped  in  face  of 
them  at  Koften  ;  but  was  left  with   fo  weak  a  force,  that  he  could  • 
onlj  remain  upon  the  defenfive.     The  Ruffians  made  their  w^y  into 
SileHa,  in  fpite  of  any  endeavours  which  he  couldHife  to  check  their 
march.     He  was  then  recalled  by  the  king  into  Silefia.     During  the 
left  of  that  campaign,  he  was  generally  with  the  king  in  perfon* 
And  Yon  Zieten,  by  five  native  firmnefs  of  his  mind,  and  by  that  for- 
titude 5ind  thofe  hopes  which  he  drew  from  the  fources  o^  true  reli- 
gion, jvas  often  able  to  Relieve  the  defpOndency  into  which,    in   the 
cloom  of  atheifm,  the  heroic  Frederick  would,  at  times,  fufFcr  his 
^irit  to  fink,  amid  the  perils,   that,   from  the  fuperiority  of  the 
enemy,  feemed  to  thicken  around  him. 

•  The  furprifc  of  Schweidnitz  by  Laudohn,  enabled  the  Auflrians  to 
fix  the  winter-quarters  for  a  part  of  their  forces  in  Silefia.  ^  But,  the 
accefGon  of  Peter  the  Third  to  the  throne  of  Ruffia,  in  the  end  of 
December  1761,  withdrew  the  Ruflian  and  Swedifh  auxiliaries  from. 
the  fide  of  Auflria^.  and  joined  theih  to  that  of  Pruflia.  Frederick 
feafonably  availed  himfelf  of  this  advantage.  He  florhfied  the  Aufirian 
camp  on  the  heights  of  Byrkerfdorf ;  defeated  Daun's  army  at  Rei- 
cbenbach,  by  a  precaution  which  Von  Zieten  had  the  honour  to  fug- 
geft  ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  Oftober,  recovered  Schwcidnitz'  by  i  capi- 
tulation, by  which  eleven  thoufand  Aufirians  were  received  as  pri- 
foners  of  war.  Th^  war  was  foon  after  clofed  in  a  fortunate  and 
honourable  peace. 

Von  Zieten  was  now  to  enjoy  the  compenfation  for  all  his  fcrvices* 
The  king  no  longer  viewed  him  or  his  regiment  with  his  former  un- 
appeafable  diffatisfaftion.  His  name  was  every  where  repeated  with 
the  highefl  enthufiafm  of  popular  favour.  He  was  beloved  and  vene- 
rated j>y  all  the  ofScers  and  foldiers  who  had  been  his  companions  in 
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Frederick's,  baules.  In  /ilpril  1764,  in  the  fixtv-fifth  7««r  of>1u| 
own  age,  he  took  for  his  itcond  wife,  Matiemoifelle  Von 'platen,  ty 
v'hora  he  had  two,  children,  and  with  whom  he  lived,*  In  great  conjugal 
felicity,  more  than  one  and  twenty  years,  till  the  25tTi  of  Janiiary* 
1786.  At  his  laft  vjfit.  to  tHe  courts  the  king  ordered  a  chair  to  be 
fet  for  him,  and  obliged  him  to  feat  himfelf^  while  his  fbvereign  ftoo<! 
or  walked. about,  in  converfation  with  him,  Frederick'  lived  biit  i 
/cw  months  "after  his  ol^  general's  death.  Voti  Zieten*s  old  3^c  was 
exceedingly  placid  and  happy.  Tilt  within 'a  very  few  years  before 
his  death,  he  continued  to  dp  his  duty,  on  almoil  alt  occanohs,  as 

,  general  of  C'ivalry/  Nothing  ever  gave  hith  greater  pain^  than,  when 
the  king  declined  to  take  fiim  out  to  the  Bavarian  war  m  1778,  wheii 
he  was  in  the  79th  year  of  his  a^e,  and  too  infirm  fb  bea'r  the  hard- 
fliips  of  a  campaign. 

We  have  given  a  faithful  ab(lra£l  of  the  principal  contents  of  this 

.  work.  It  is,  as  the  pifiurc  of  an  eminent  and  particularly  marked 
charadler,  as  a  fupplement  to  the  hiftory  of  the  wars  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  as  a  book  of  valuable  military  inftruflion,  almoff  as  a  manual 
6f  good  principles,  moral,  political,  and  rcVigi'ous,  as  a  piece  oFcIaffi- 
cal  biography,  and  as  a  monument  of  female  judgment,  abfoluttlj 
the  bed  pro^iiflion  in  German  literature  which  we  have  lately  had 
opportunity  to  perufc.  It  has,  we  unrferftaiid,  been  read  -with  much 
approbation  by  the  Britifh  Commanded  in  Chief. 

Dc  la  Necfjffted'une  Religion  de  rpJaf  :  On  the  Necejpty  cfcne  EftahViJkii 
ReUgidn  in  a  State,     By  M.  Tabaraiid,  if  w/)wr  ^' /Ai  fiifiirical, 
.  ond  Critical  Treattfe  on  the  ^leciian  of  Bijbops,     8vo.      rv.  70. 
pnfroy,  Paris.     j8o3,     '     '         '       .     ^ 

MTABARAUD  here  e/iters  into  a  cool,  dtfpaffionate,  and  ar- 
•  gumcntative  difcuffioA  of"the  neceffityof  an' e{tabli(hed' reli- 
gion, without  any  attempt 'to  inveftigatc  the  comparative  purity  or 
'  merits  of  different  reliiions,  or  to  eftablifli  the  ftiperiority  of  his  ownj 
but  confining  himfelf  to  flicw,  in  the  firft  inftance,  the  evil  effefls 
which  mud  accrue'frdm  the  (bbverfion  of  a  religion  already  eftabtiOied 
bylaw;  and,  fefcondly,  the  danger  refalting  to  \heftate,'and  even 
to  religion  itfelf;  from  the  equal  er^couragemcnt  of  all  I'elijrions,  with- 
QUt  a  marked  preference  to  any  one. 

He  was  evidently  {Simulated  ^to  take  up  the  pen  'by  the  language 
and  proceed  in  frs  of  the  Confular  Govemtneht  refpedirtg  the  concordats 
and  he  has  adopted  for  the  motto  of  his  work,  the  following  paflage 
from  the  report  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  on  the  orgdnization  0/ forms  if 
religiotfS  Wjrjhip :  **  Who  are  the  men  that  rejtS,  at  once,  the  ex- 
ample of  great  nations,  the  authority  of  great  men,  and  the  teflimony 
of  great  writers  ?"  And,  by  Way'<bf  anfwer  to  this  queflion,  which,  ft 
inufi  be  conic  Ted,  came  with  a  fingular  grace,  fronni  one  of  tb^  Con- 
fular f»*mily,  he  clearly  {)roves,  that  the  French  government  tliem- 
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fclyes  h^ye  rejetjlcd  thefe  examples,  authoiities,  and  teftlmonics. 
fie  betiiis  with  a  brief  examination  of  the  tiieafures arlopted  with  re- 
gard to  religion,  by  the  Conftituent  AlTembly.  Rabaut  de  St.  Etiennc^ 
*  Protcftaht  dilTenting  mfnifter,  who  makes  rather  a  confplaiows 
figure  in  the  annals  of  the  rcyohition,  contended,  in  the  affenib^^  Idr, 
,  "the  eftabliihment  of  a  ^perfeflt  eqnality  of  rrghts,  privilege?,  and  pro- 
jtcdlion  between  the  members  of  both  religion?* 

"  The  principles  of  hi«  fpeech^^'  !ays  our  author,  if  tended  to  introduce 
^n  aiyiolute  indtiTerence  (o  ail  Veli^^icms,  and  openly  led  to  Dtiifm.  Tliia 
Tiaving  bcet>  pointed  out  to  Rabaut,  he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  ohfei-vft* 
lion,  adding,  *  iii  (en  years  all  France  rnuft  embrace  Prbtedantifin,  and  in 
twenty  years  Deiim/  This  fy  flera  fquared  very  well  with  the  views  of  the 
Count  de  Mirabeau,  wlio  UH>oght  that,  in  order  to  revolutionize  France,  it 
was  necefl'ary  to^dellroy  the  Catholic  religion,  (iadecai/ioiicisa).  Indeed, 
this  means  had  been  long  before  indicated  by  tl^e  philofbplicrs  of  tbc 
eighteenth  century,  who  i)ad  obferved,  that  irreligion  was  more  ealily  in- 
troduced into  Frolellant,  than  into  Catholic,  countries  ;*  and  that  in  order 
^>  accomplifh  the  objed  of  their  roilfion,  |xhilo:ophical  toleration  fliould  make 
US  pafs  to  irreligion  through  tlie  medium  of  Protefiantirmf.  It  was  thus 
that  the  difientersand  the  philofopners  united,  at  the  commencement  of  the, 
the  revolution,  to  deprive  the  Catholic  religion  of  the  title  and  the  rights;  of 
a  national  religion,  aiKl  to  iinifli,  by  making  it  entirely  diiappear,  by  tntcrcft- 
ing  all  (eclaiie?;  m  it^  delirudlion,  under  tl^e  illufive  pretext  of  putting  tbcm 
en  a  level  with  it,  or  even  of  eliahl idling  them  on  its  ri^ins/' 

Such  of  the  clergy  as  remained,  at  this  period,  faithfpl  to  the  rclU 
gion  of  their  anccltors,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ftcm  the  torrent  of 
^leralijrn^  fo  openfy  profcflcd  by  the  aflembly  j  and  at  length  they  had 
recourfc  to  a  C^fthuiian  monk.,  who,  like  too  many  of  his  brethren, 
Jiad  joined  the  revolutfonarv  party^  to  bring  forward  2  motion,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  declare  the  Catholic  religion  the  cOabliihed 
religion  of  the  coimtry.  This  motion  produced  very  long  and'vciy 
yiolent  debates,  which  at  laft  terminated,  on  the  13th  of  April  179C9 
jn  the  following  decree : 

'*  The  National  AfTembly  confidering,  tliat  they  neither  do  nor  can  ext!r- 
ci(e  any  power  over  the  confciences  of  lueir,  and  their  religious  opinions: 
lliat  the  majerfy  of  religion,  and  the  profoar.d  relped  which  is  due  to  it,  do 
Dot  even  permit  it  to  become  the  fubject  of  deliberation  ;  confidering,  that 
"their  attachment  to  the  Catholic,  A))ottolic,  and  Roman  religion,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt,  at  a  moment  when  the  fupptjrt  of  that  religion  is-about  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lift  of  public  expeiices;  and  when,  by  an  una- 
nimous impulfe  o^rerpedi,  they  have  cxprcfl'ed  their  fcntiments,  in  the  only 
siianner  which  is  confiftent  with  the  dignity  of  religion,  ajid  with  the  cha- 
ra«51er  of  the  National  Atfembly,  they  declare  and  decree,  that  they  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  deliberate  on  the  motion  propoied/' 


•'  *  Lettre  du  Roi  de  PruflTe  it  Voltaire,  du  a  Janvier  1776.'* 
'•  t  Lettre  de  D'Alembert  a  Voltaire,  du  11  Mai  1762." 

'      ^-       '. .-   ••  -     •    .  The 
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•  The  iauthor's  obfervattons  on  this  hypocritical  jargon  arc  found  -ixA 

impreflive. 

"  The  motives  afli^ned  for  this  decree,"  fays  Mr.  T.  "  are  nothing  laore 
than  an  hypocritical  flourifti,  defliugd  to  deceive  the  people,   but  which  did 
not  iinpole  on  truly  religious  njen.     Was  il,  then,  to  call  on  the  affemblj-  t» 
-exercife  a  power  over  the  confciences  arid  opinions  o£  men,  merely  hy  re- 
quiring the  iimple  declaration,  that  the  CalboHc  religion  Aiould  continue  to 
be  the  only  religkNi  publicly  authorifed,  and  alone  to  enjoy  a  folemnitj. 
>vhich,  for  tourtee;n  cenhmw,  had  been  exclufively  affign^  to  it,  wriihont 
(he  fmallefi  interruption?  This  declaration  would  have  impofed  no  obliga- 
tions on  perfons  of  diflferent  perfuafions  to  embrace  the  Catholic  reiigioo  ; 
it  would  not  have  tended  to  difturb  tliein  in  the  peaceable*  tboagh  not 
equally  often iible,  enjovmei^t  of  dieir  own  modes  of  worship,  which  had 
been  granted  them  by  tne  edici  of  1787 ;  nor  did  it  preclude  an  attempt  to 
renew,  to  re^ify,  and  to  legalize,  in  the  moft  pofitive  manner,  the  provi- 
lions  of  that  edich     Whatever  refpeQ  we  ought  to  have  for  God,  it  is  al- 
lowable; it  is  proper,  it  is  even  our  duty,  openly  to  proclaim  that  he  mnit 
he  adored,  lot  ed,  and  alone  Served ;  end  the  more  roajefty  religion  has,  the 
greater  the  influence  which  the  worAiip  -(he  prefcribes  has  over  a  great 
nation,  the  more  ought  the  reprefentatives  of  fuch  nation  to  confecrate  its 
*xercifc.     To  do  this,  is  not  to  fubmit  its  dogmas,  its  rayfteries,  its  disci- 
pline, its  aug'jft  ceremonies;  to  a  profane  deliberation.     It  is  only- to  ai>- 
nou2ice,  that  it  will  contiiiue  to  be  what  it  always  wat^,  to  enjoy  the  rigbta 
and  prerogatives  fecurcd  to  it  by  immemorial  poffeifion ;  in   thort,  to  do 
homage  to  it,  as  to  the  only  religion  d«cimed  true  by  that  great  majority  of 
titizens  which  forms  the  nation.     The  engagement  which  the  nation  con- 
trailed,  to  fupport  the  expcncc  of  public  worship,  did  not  prove  its  attach- 
ment to  the  tatholic  re!igion,  nor  that  it  confidered  it  as  the  religion  of  the 
Hate.     It  could,  indeed,  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  indem- 
f\\iy  for  all  the  property  of  the  church,  which  the  afiembly  had  juff  fcized, 
Jn  fk€i,  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  iact  of  juftke*.     This  proof  could  only 
refuh  from  tlie  decree  which  it  was  propofed  to  adopt.     By  rejcding  the 
niotion,  by  grantingto  other  religions  the  fame  publicity  of  worthip,  the 
lame  external  folemnity,  as  to  the  Catholic  religion,  they  eflabli(hed  a  poli* 
tical  indiflference  to  all  religiohs,  willwut  marking  their  attachment  to  any 
one  in  particular,  they  declared,  that  the  nation  coniidered  them  all  in  the 
light  of  abfolute  equality,  or  of  perfect  indifference.     The  Conftitnent  Af- 
fembly  then  confecrated,  on  this  occafion,  tha^  principle  of  religious  tndif^ 
ference,  fo  frrongly  and  fo  conftantly  eltabfiihed  by  modern  philofophy,  a 
principle  ivhich  muft  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  a  civil  toleration,  and 
vhich  is  the  laft  term  of  mcredulity." 

The  confequence  of  this  indifference  to  the  cftabliflicd  rcligionj 
|ht'.  openly  displayed,  at  the  very  oiitfet  of  the  revolution,  was  fuch 
9S  might  naturally  have  been  cxpeScd,  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart,  ^nd  aware  of  the  rapidity  of  its  progrefs  from  /»- 


*  It  was  'ceTi^\n\y  much  less  than  an  act  of  ju (lice;  unlefe,  indeed,  it  be 
confidered  as  the  juliice  of  a  highwayman,  who  robs  the  paffenger  of  hi&  all» 
and  returns  him  money  fuDicieul  to  lake  him  tw  his  home.  Rev. 

'  .  dlfftrtnct 
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filffettnce  to  Mmitj.  "  Thfe  equal  encouragement  affofded  to  all  kind^ 
ot  worihip,  to  every  defcriprion  of  fefliries,  not  only  gradually  de^- 
ftroyed  the  refpeft  ftill  entertained  for  the  old  religion  of  the  country y 
but  terminated  in  the  ftbfolute  prohibition  of  all  forms  of  worfliip 
•whatover,  and  in  the  public  renunciation  of- the  DpiTY  himfelf, 
This  memorable  example  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  loft  on  pofterity  ; 
it  demo:i(irates  the  danger  of  neglefl.ing  the  wife  adage  of  antiquity, 
objiaprindpiis,  and  proves  ho>v  iniimately  a  religious  eftabliftiment  is 
conneded  with  th/e  prefervation  of  religiof  itfplf.  )  The  author  pur-* 
fues  his  inveftigatiou  of  the  condud  of  the  Conftitucnt  AiTembly  in 
religious  concerns,  and  clearly  eftabliihes  its  dangerous  tendency,  not- 
withftandtng  their  pretended  eeal  for  the  gopd  of  religion,  and  their 
frequent  confei{ioQs  of  its  imporUncc  in  a  j^olitical  aiici  focial  point  of 
f  icw.  '  ^ 

"  The  ten  years  which  elapfed  between  the  Conftituen*  Afiembly  an4 
therevolulioi)  of  Brumaire/'  that  is  to  fay,  the  revolution  which  placed  the 
prefent  uptlart  ufurper  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  "  ought,  for  the 
honour  of  France,  to  be  erafed  from  the  hitlocy  of  civilized  nations.".  True, 
but  for  the  inliruciion  of  civili^d  nations,  prefent  or  to  come^  they  ought 
to  be  carefolly  prelerved.  "  We  Aiail  not  Itop  to  fignalize  the  atrocious 
per(ecution  exerciled,  during  that  period,  againit  the  clergy,  ai)d  (he  im* 
moral  nieans  employed  for  (naking  every  ve(lge  pf  religious  worfliiji  dira{>»' 
pear  fiom  axnoi^g  us.  Let  us,  then,  rapidly  pJifs*  to  tlie  cekbraied  tfiochj  at 
vhich  the  neceliity  was  fell  of  abandoning,  in  order  to  redore  pubiic  Iran-, 
quiility,  and  to  fix  it  on  a  durable  baijs,  thoje  philofophical  $nd  anti:re!w 
gious  theories,  which  liad  generated  nothing  hut  di/brders.  I'hen  it  was, 
liiat /people  were  compelled  td  acknowledge,  that  fuch  an  effed  could  only 
be  pr<Hluced  by  the  reftosation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  whicIT  was  the  ob- 
jpd  ol  the  wifliesof  (he  nation,  loudly  declared  from  one  extremity  of  France- 
to  the  other.  It  was  under  theie  circuni fiances,  that,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  religious  fentiments  of  the  pcofiie  with  the  political  views  of  the  goven> 
ment,  a  cmtconMt  was  negocidted  between  the  ibvcreign  PontiflT  and  the 
pirft  Conful.*'    (Par  nobile  fratram). 

Mr.  Tabarajiid  then  exatnines  tHe  bfifesai  the  Concordat,  as  it  affefls 
the  immediate  fubjed  of  h;s  difculiion. 

••  The  firft  article  of  the  concordat,"  he  obferves,  *'  is  conceived  in  thefe  • 
terms:  •  Thfe  government  of  the  republic  acknowledges,  that  the  Catholic* 
AfHj.Qofic,  and  Roman  rt*ligIon,  is  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of 
French  citizens/    This,"  Mr.  T.  pertinently  remarks,  "is  the  hmple  de* 
ciaration  o(vl  matter  of  fact 'y  and  jiothing  more  was  neceflary  to  eiiabliih 
t/te  figf:t,  than  to  draw  the  natural  conlequence  from  fUch  facl,  as  it  muft 
prefent  itfeif  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.     But,  at  that  period,  philolbphjt 
connecled  a  number  ofdiflerentinterefis  j  to  prevent  this  confequenee  from,' 
Ix'iiig  drawn,  (lie  raifed  alarms;  /he  excited  miftrullf  and  policy  became 
afraid  of  incurring  her  enmity,  if  its  ancient  titles  and  prerogatives,  which 
Were  claimed  E>y  the  great  m<ijoritjr,  or  rather  by  al'moll  the  totality  of  French 
citizens,  diouid  be  reiiorcd. 

'•  In  the  courfe  of  the  negociations  relative  to  the  concordat,  aquelion 
^Ifof^  as  t<^^c  title,  or  oualilication^  which  flioald  be  af»gncd  to  the  Caiho- 
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lie  religion.  It  was  infiAed,  that  it  (hould  be  called  the  tslaMkihed  tcllgtm^ 
an  appellation  confecralcd  by  the  pretcrlption  of  fourteen  centuries,  and 
by  the  example  of  great  nations :  but  tbe  philofophers  bad  attached  U>  thi« 
title  the  odious  idea  of  perfecution,  and  tbe  Proteftants  ^t  themrdvcs 
bumbled  by  the  advantage  which  it  would  give  to  tbe  Calbolics.  That  of 
uli^'ion  (if  the  stale  was  propoted,  but  this  did  not  accord  with  the  (yficnn  of 
ccjiialiiy  Avhich  plwlofophy  upholds  nor  yet  with  tlie  pretendons  of  Pro- 
tcitantifm ;  and  befidcs,  as  it  was  the  plan  of  the  modern  politicians  totally 
4o  feparate  religion  from  the  government,  diey  would  have  centnidi^ed 
them  ('elves,  in  temtfat  Ijeafi,  if  ihey  had  ^8ioned  the  adoption  of  a  title 
which,  in  fome  racafure,  identified  Ihein.  Tlie  title  of  Natimud  Ksirgkm 
ieemed  to  be  mor^  generally  relidied,  becaufe  it  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
edious  idea,  which  was  attached  by  fome  to  tbe  firfl,  nor  (Jk  political 
idea,  which  was  annexed  by  others  to  the  la(l.  It  only  exprelTed,  indeed,- 
a  plain  fad  acknowledged,  in  other  words,  by  the  Concordat,  that  is  ta 
fay,  that  the  French  nation  publicly  profcflcs  the  Catholic  religion.  But 
the  leclaries,  who  arpired  to  a  perfedl  equality,  wight  be  oflended  at  it, 
becaute  it  declared  too  plainly  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers;  and  thus, 
by  tl)is  avowal,  they  feemed  to  return  into  the  clafs  of  thofe  ihftitutions, 
which  were  merely  tolerated,  and  not  at  all  connected  with  the  polilicat 
exigence  of  the  nation,  like  their  great  rival. 

"  Betides,  all  ihefe  different  titles  prcfented  the  fame  general  idea,  and 
Inipofed  on  the  Government  (he  ftrid  obligation  of  including  the  expence& 
of  the  Catholic  worfbip,  and  the  fupport  of  the  Catholic  miniflers,  in  the 
'iiate  of  the  national  exponccs';  but  it  was  tbe  wifli  of  the  Goveriuneut  that 
the  Salaries  of  the  miniftcrsi  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  favour,  and  not  as  a 
right.  The  Protettants  alfb  demanded  to  be  included  in  the  fame  lift^ 
They  appeared,  however,  not  to  have  the  fame  right,  becaufe,  flrictly 
fpeaking,  fnch  right  can  only  belong  to  the  nationa^religion,  to  the  religi(/n 
cfiheftate.  ThL»y  confined  them (ei vets,  then,  to  tlie  declaration,  that  tbe 
Catholic  religion  was  the  religion  of  (he  great  majority  of  the  French 
people,  an  expreflton  sauch  too  weak  to  apply  to  twenty-uine  titifiietAs  of  ihe 
nation.  That  o^  amoral  totality  would  liave  oeen  more  proper,  but  it  would 
KavejufiiBed  tbe  fqpe  indudions  as  the  others,  and  tbefe  it  was  re(blv«d 
to  avoid.'* 

The  next  point  -which  our  awthoT  confiders  is  the  declaration  of 
Citizen  Portalis,  that  a  governinp;  (dominante)  or  e{labli(hed  religion" 
is  inconfiftent  with  liberty  and  philofophy.  The  fallacy  and  folly  of  this 
declaration  he  very  fucccfsfully  expofes,  though  with  much  more  leniry 
ard  forbearance  than  Mr.  Portalis  is  entitled  to.  He  adduces  tbe 
example  of  the  Englifls  who,  even  according  to  the  confeflion  of 
one  of  the  tribtines^  Simeon,  •*  are  the  nioft  free  people  in  Earope, 
and  who  cannot  be  accufed  of  a  want  of  philofophy;*'*  to  prove  that 
an  eftabliflied  religion  is  perfcdtly  compatrble  wiin  true  liberty  and  . 
found  philofophy,  and  by  no  means  repugnant  (o  a  juft  and  generous 
toleration.  His  arguments  on  this  point  are  coricfulive.  He  then 
fbewS)  in  contradiction  to  the  affertion  of  the  Confular  Government, 


Keport  of  tlie  tribune,  Simpson,  on  the  plan  relatini^  to  the  Concordat. 
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tbat  the  Cutholic  religion  was  always  the  governing  or  eflablifhed  re- 
ligion o£  France^  nocwitbftanding  the  tokration  .formerly  granted 
(and  recently  renewed)  to  fedtaries  of  different  defcriptions*  He 
thu$  concludes  this  brandy  of  his  argument: 

'*  We  conclude',  from  all  thefe  laws;  enadled  in  times  of  trouble,  (bat 
the  Catholic  religion  never  ceafed  to  be  i\iQ  gorjerning  religion  in  France  f 
tbat  it  was  the  excluiive  religion  of  the  Hate  tilt  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
cenluty;  that  it  never  entirely  ceafed  tabe  fo,  in  many  refpeds;  that  the 
«dicls  of  pacification  were  only  laws  ariiing  out  of  particular  circumftances, 
that  they  eftablilhed  nothing  more  than  a  mere  toleration,  and  that,  fo 
long  as  they  remained  in  force,  th^y  were  only  confidered  as  particular  ^nd 
temporary  exceptions  to  the  general  and  permanent  law  of  (he  flate.  It  is 
abfurd  then  to  pretend  that  the  Catholic  religion  had  no  exclusive  chara^er 
till  (be  tad  a^e  of  the  monarchy.  Ici^  flill  more  abfurd  to  render  the  clergy 
df  France  relponiible  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  thende 
to  derive  a  title  for  the  eflabliihment  of  an  indefinite  toleration,  which 
relolves  itfelf^  as  we  have  already  obferved,  into  a  political  indifierence. 

Having  eftabliflied  this  proof,  ])lr.  T.  proceeds  to  fliew^  from  the 
authority  both  of  other  nations,  and  of  diftinguiflied  writers,  the  |im« 
portance'of  an  eftablifhed  religion  to  the  tranquil iity'dndfecurity  of  a. 
tiate;  and  to  prove,  that  under  the  peculiar  circumflances  of  FVance, 
it  was  both  the  intereft  and  the  duty  of  the  government  to  declare 
the  Catholic  religion  to  be  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  the  country^  He 
probably  adduced  the  authority  of  Roujfegu^  becaufe  he  thought  \t 
would  have  greater  etttSt  on  the  Confular  Government  than  that  of 
a  more  orthodox  writer.  RouiTeau,  however,  it  muft  be  admitted,  is*^ 
.Aifficiently  orthodox  on  the  queftion  which  he  is  fummoned  to  fup' 
port^  *  We  do  not  wifli,*  faid  Jean  Jacques,  *  to  impofe  any  pro- 
feiTion  of  faith,  nor  to  exterminate  any  perfon  for  his  opinion ;  but 
there  are  certain  feds  in  exiftencc^  which  the  greateft  partifiins  of  to- 
feration  agree  (hould  be  excluded  from  the  rule  of  general  toleration, 
beciufe  their  dogmas  are  incompatible  with  tiie  principles  of  every 
good  government.  Of  this  number  are  the  Atheifts,  whofe  dot^rine. 
tends  to  deftroy  the  very  fourrdatjons  of  focicty.;  the  Memnonffts  or 
Anabapttfts,  who  maintain  that  the  infliction  of  a  capital  puniflimene 
is  a  fin;  the  Quakers,  who  regard  all  war,  even  defenfive  war,  as 
anC4-chnftian,  and  condemn  ,cvery  one  who  ukes  up  arms  for  the 
fervice  o{  the  ftate,  &c.'  "  Certainly  (adds  Mr..  T.),  it  would  be 
wrong  to  perfecute  all  thefe  fe<Saries,  but  fpecial  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  exclude  them  from  a  fyfteoqi  of  boundlefs  toleration  ;  not  to 
iupply  them  with  the  means  of  propagating  their  dodrtne,  nor  to 
fupport  them  at  the  public  expence  ;  for,  if  they  are  confifteot,  they 
*  muft  be  infinitely  dangerous.'^ 

All  this  is  ftridlly  true.  And  fo  far  is  Roufleau  from  mifrepreilefit- 
•ing  the  Quaker^,  that,  certain  it  is^  during  the  late  war,  in  which 
Great  Britain  contended  for  every  tiring  dear  to  a  nation,  the  Quakers 
were  among  the  moft  aQive  opponents  of  the  government ;  and  ever 
ilace  tbeprefent  waf^  the  declared  objed  of  which  is  the  fubvcrfion 
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.  of  our  conjlitution,  and  the  defolation  of  our  cduntryj  a  Qu2kcr  ha«' 
not  fcrupled  to  reprove  a  diffenting  miniftcr  for  exhorting  his  congre- 
gation to  refill  the  mercilefs  invaders  of  their  ihores !  Such  marked 
difafFe^^ion,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  (hould  not  pafs.  unno- 
ticed by  the  government,  Whofe  bounden  duty  it,  15  ta  watch  over  the 
kiterefts  of  thje  flate,  and  to  av^rt  from  it  all  im|$ecding  dangers. 
And  yet  we  have  known  magi/irates^  who  haVe  not  hefitated  to  grant 
a  h'cerce  to  a  fociety  compofed  of  ^aitrs^  and  one  notorioufly  difaf- 
kHzd  (^ilTentcr,  to  deliver  philofdphical  le£tures,  and  to  open  a  read- 
i^g^room  in  the  metropolis ! !  \  Such  is  the  libirtUity^  or  ratbtrr  the 
lolly,  the  igqiorance,  and  the  pervcrfenefs  of  the  prefect  age  ;  which 
nishty  with  propriety^  be  denominated  t^e  ^ge  of  poiitidal  fuicide  ! 

In  another  part  of  thb  tradt,  the  autKor  oUferve^,  that,  politically 
Ipeaking,  it  is  not  necefiary  that  the  national  chutch  (hould  be  of  this 
4i»r  that  religion  ^— -but  that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  that  t^it 
cftabKibed  religion  (hould  hi  the  religion  of  a  great  majority  of  the- 
people ;  <'  10  ofd^t  to  prevent  the  infurre^idn  which  it  woultl  expe. 
rience  from  the  mafs  of  the  nation,  if  it  formed  but  a  ffeble  minority^^ 
as  it  often  happens  in  Ireland,  to  the  difttfib^^icc  of  th;  public  peace." 
Again*-— 

«  In  Ireland^  the  Catholics  are  |jefi>etiially  rifing  agkinft  the  Proleftailts/ 
and  although  they  differ  more  from  the  Prdbjrtcrians  than  from  th^  mem- 
bers of  the  £{iabli(hed  Church,  they  often  unite  with .  the  (brmer  in  ordef 
to,  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  the  enabliibcd  religion,  whofe  members  appear  too 
Jew  to'  enjoy  fuch  a  prerogative.  Whenever  England  is  at  war  witli  her 
neighbours,  the  civil  couimotions,  to  which  religipas  principles  impart  great 
'  energy,  allume  a  moredecilivc  charader  of  rebellion^  This  we  faw  during 
the  lafl  war.  The  perfons  whp  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving,  in  the 
country,  the  cmbarrafsment  occafloned  to  the  BriliHi  Government  by  thefe 
inteftine  agitations,  are  very  much  aware  of  the  inflae'nce  which  the  dread  of 
their  con fequences  might  have  on  the  ronclu lion  of  the  peaccj." 

We  (hall  prefently  (hew,  that  though  the  author  himfelf  bad  thi^ 
^pofluniiy  of  ohjervlng  in  the  country^  bis  obfervatioA  was  far  froin 
ac<;urate,  and  did  not  fcciire  him  from  the  adoptiqi)  of  a  very  grof^. 
imd  vulgar  error.     But,  to  proceed^ 

*•  The  late  Minifier  wilhed  t^o  remedy  this  diforder^  by  an  iinion  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  So  long  as  he  did  not  render  thi&  meafure  defirable  to  the 
Catholics,  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  thofe  advantages  which  they  claimed 
ibr  thcmfelves,  he  failed  in  all  his  elForts,  and  only  focceeded  at  lafl  by 
pledging  himfelf  to  grant  them  ^a/i?ifr(//^i/iofi,  that  is  to  fay«,  the  famefeli* 
gious  rights  and  firerogatives  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  mepb^rs  of  ilie  efbb* 
Jifhed  church.  We  know  what  oppodlion  this  plan  excited,  not  only  on 
thf;  part  oF  the  Irifli,  but  on  thj^t  of  the  Englidi,  Proteftants.  The  former  , 
were  afraid  of  being  attacked  in  the  pofleffion  of  eftatcs,  whether  ecclefi- 
ikrtical  or  patrimonial,  which  were  taken  from  the  Catholrcs  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  to  be  diftributei  among  the  foldiers  of  Cromwell.  The 
latter  vigoroufly  repelled  an  ec^uallty  of  rights,  which  fhocked' their  pride^ 
and  which  made  them  apprehenfive  of  feeing  the  Ertglifli  Catholics  afpire 
•,to  the  fame  rights.    Tliey  fucceeded  in  alarmmg  iha  ctonfcionce  of-Georj^ 

the 
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theThird>  and  that  monarch,  the  mod  moral  and  the  moft  religtoat  of  all 

the  fovercigns  which  fill  (iic  thrpnes  of  Europe,  confiantiv  refuted  to  fulfil », 
proaiiTe  which  he  had  himfelf  made  in  full  council,,  the  uuits  of  which  he  . 
had  juft  rea]>ed,  and  the  faithful  fulBiment  of  the  condition^  of  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  IriQi  catholics,  made  it  a  rigid  dut^  on  his  part  to  perform. 
This  event,  however,  can  only  be  adjourned  ;  fboner  or  later  the  majority  , 
mud  prevail,  and  Elngland  will  only  produce  new  troubles  in  that  part  of 
her  empire,  by  delaying  a  meafure  which  is  rendered  neceflary  by  the  na«. 
lure  of  things." 

Wc  are  not  about  to  difpute  the  jufticie  of  this  author's  general  po^  • 
iition,.that  the  religion^of  the  majority  fhould  be  the  religion  encou- 
raged by  the  flate ;  though  it  is  a  pofition  neceflarilv  1ubje£^ed  to 
rarious  modifications  and  exceptions^  which  muft  be  obvious  to  fuch 
a  mind  as  his.    That  the  cafe  of  Ireland,  before  the  union,   formed 
one  of  thefe  exceptions  we  ever  contended,  and  therefore  (hall  not 
now  deny.     But  that  the  union  has  produced  a  radical  change  in  the 
fituation  of  that  couutry,  as  it  relates  to  the  prefent  fubjea  of  dif« 
piffion,  is  a  point  fo  clear  as  almoft  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  argu-^ 
ment  for  enforcmg  it*    According  to  the  a^uthor^s  own  principle,  the 
religion  of  the  majority  ought  to  be  the  ^ftablifhed  religion  of  the 
fiate  }  Ireland  being  now  identified  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Britiib 
empire,   in  afcertaining  the,  relative  propoi:;tion  of  Proteftanta  and 
Rooianifts,  it  is  neceflary  to  include  the  whole  population  of  the 
united  kingdom,  and  the-  comparifon  will  d^monflrate,  beyond  all 
difpute,  that  a  vaffc  majority  profefs  the  Prpteflant  religion^  as  eflab* 
lifhed  by  law  i  and  that,  therefore,  the  Romanifls  can  only  lay  claiiD . 
to  that  fpecies  of  toleration  which  JVir.  Tabaraud  contends  ihould  be 
accorded  to  the  Proteflants  in  France.    The  cafes  are  analogous  ^ 
and,  in  order  to  preferve  his  conflflency,  he  muft  either  give  uphi» 
db^edion  to  the  admii&bn  of  French  Proteftants  to  an  eqiisU  participa-. 
tion  of  religious  and  civil  rightb  and  privileges  with  the  Kjomanifts,  or* 
clfe  abandon  his  argument  in  favour  of  a-  fimilar  indulgence  to  the 
Romanifts  here. 

But,  as  if  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  refolved,  at  alt  events,  to 
furmounc  it,  he  brings  forward  a  promife  afTerted  to  have  been  made,,*, 
by  the  King  in  Council^  to  the  Iriih  Catholics,  that  the  confequence 
of  their  fupport  of  the  union  fhould  be  their  emancipation  from  all 
exifling  reftridions,  and  their  admiflion  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the 
fame  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  Proteiknts  !     We  arc  really  fur- 
prifed  chat  one  who  had  refided  fo  long  in  Ensland,  and  who  had 
lufficient  opportunity  for  afcertajning  the  truth,,  mould  have  fuiFered 
himself  to  be  fo  egregioufly  impofed  upon,  for  we  know  him   too' 
well  to  harbour,  for  a  moment,   the   injurious  fuppofition  that  he  ia- 
vtnted^x^  flory.     It  might,   indeed,  have  naturally  occurred  to  him,  . 
that  a  prinize  fo  religious  and  moral,  as  he  truly  reprefent^  our  gracious. 
Sovereign  to  be,  would  not  be  guilty  of  fuch  a  violation  of  religious 
and  inoral  principle,  as  is.  involved  in  the  breach  of  a  folemn  engage- 
i^ent.     It  wQuld  have  been  but  decorous,  too,  to  have  fuppofed,.  t^at 
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f^ch'si  nionitrch  ^^kzs  at  leaft  as  good  ajudge  of  bis  own  diHy^  isi  any  cA^ 
per r>n«  who  mull,' of  neceffity,  be  not  (o  well  acquainted  ^ch  tb^ 
motives  of  his  conduft.     The  U6Jt  is,  that  the  King  never  gave  the 
faialleft  encouragement  to  the  projedt  of  Catholic  emancipation^  an  it  ii 
foutitiiiy   Cdlled  ;  hrs   oppofrtion   to  it^  on  the  contrary,  was   fixcd« 
•;onftant,  and  unvaried.     Surely  the  author  might  have  recoils Acd. 
the  declarcfd  motive  of  the  rccal  of  L^rd  Fiizwllliams\  aa  hit  muft  b^ve 
Jiead  the  declarations  of  the  late  Lord  Clare,  when  Lord   Cojtu- 
tPALUs  fuggcfted  the  neceflity  of  .fecurin^,  by  fome   proinire  of  in- 
dtilgt-nce,  the  iuppott  of  the  IrJfli  Catholics  to  thd  unio/i.     Hatf  anjf 
fttcn  promife  been  iftade  {we  m^ah  in  the  onljf  way  in  which  it  could' 
conditutionally  be  made,  with  the  knov^Iedge,  confent,  and   autho- 
ikyof  the  Ktng),  fo  far  from  being  the  nieans  of  effcdUng  the   union^ 
it  would,  ^ftqueftionably,  have  prevented  the  accomplKhmcAc  of  that 
lalittary  meafure  ^  fince  many  of  the  diftinguifhed  charaders  who  Aip- 
ported  it  Would^  in  that  cafe,  have  oppofed  it  ^  they  having  declared^ 
iOiat  much  as  they  wi(hcd  for  an  union,  they  would  riot  ptirchafe  it 
at  fodcar  a  rate.     Thus  much  we  obferved  at  the  tim<f ;  our  aflf^rtions 
n^re  not  contradicted ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe  they  were  l:nowa 
to  tWc  author  of  thi^   pamphlet.     Mr.  T.  is  ag:iin  miftaken  in  co*m- 
pitiing  tl>e  Irifli  Catholics  at  ihree-fifthi  of  the  whole  population  d 
ihe  ttUnd.     By  a  recent  eftrmate  it  appears,  that  they  do  ndt  af^ually  ' 
amount  to  much  more  than  one  half.    One  worJ  more  on  this  fubjcc!. 
\%  it  decent,  or  j«fl-,  in  the  author,  to  impvte  the  refiflancc  of  the  £ng-  * 
Jiih  and  I^ifli  Proteftants  to  the  claims  of  the  Romaoifts,  to  frUii  of* 
i%tereft^  when  he  invariably  afcribes  the  reiiftance  of  the  French  Ro^* 
man  (As  to  the=  claims  of  the  Proteftants,  to  principle  alone?     Thefe* 
are  tht  only  points  on  which  v^  have  difcovercd  any  errors  in  this  lu-  ' 
minous  difcuffion  of  a  very  intcrcfting  fubjc^a-.     All'the  atahor*s  orher* 
€»bfervations  on  this  country  are.  liberal,  and,'  which  is  much  bettery' 
ttue.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  tra£i  he  appeals,  in  fupport  of  his  po- 
Ittion,  ..... 

'*  To  the  leHbns  of  experience*  the  inftruclions  cf  luftory,  and  Ihc  au- 
thority of  great  writers,  for  the  elutidaliort  and  confimation  of  the  prin-' 
ciples  whic!>  conftitntt*.  tlje  bails  of  ihis  diicuflion.  We  (hall  (hence  learn 
to  avoid  iho  two  great  roCks  which  liave  occafiiohedTo  many  difafters,  fad 
and  fatal  forerttnncrs  ofMiefall  of  empires,  whenever  the  fights  of  an  cftab- 
jtthtfd  religion  have  not  been  combined  with  fhe  maxims  of  a  timited  to!c-» 
ration.  Where  atten:>pts  have  been  made  to  poili  the  influence  of  an  eftab- 
liQied  religion  to  extremes,  •  per i<^cu lions  have  followed,  with  (alfb  dodn'nes- 
that  have  anK-eblcd  the  f}at.^,»and  civil  vv^rs,  which  have  endangered  il^ 
exiiieucc.  VVhere,  on  the  other  hand,  that  influence  has  been  totally 
JiCgledted,  a  iyilcm  of  indilference  has  enfued*  the  great  fpring  of  re-' 
llgion  has  been  broken;  a  moral  corruption  has  reached  ^e  vital  parts  of 
(iK-iely,  made  the  cement  which  united  tiiem  to  crumble,  and  the  whole 
fccidl  edifice  has  infenfibly  fallen  to  decay/' 

'  Thcfc  truths  he  illuflrates  by  a  reference  to  pafLtimes,  which  leads' 
to  this  conciufion,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  all  ancient  goyeramems  to 

have 
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■  likye  an  cftabliflied  itligion.    He  then  cotocs  to  iheprcfent  age,  and 
truly  obferves  5  ' 

-  *'  This  fyftem  of  anefiablillied  religion  prevails  in  .all  the  other  (lat^s  of 
ISurope ;  in  each  country  the  profeffion  of  the  national  religion  is  the  indii^ 
peafible  condition  of  admiflion«to  public  oflice.^.  We  have  (een  it  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  fame  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  Rudiaf  and  in'  the  dinereat 
iiat^s  of  Germany.  This  principle  is  even  conlecrated  by  tHe  new  conlU- 
totion  of  the  Italian  republic,  and  by  that  of -the  Valais.  We  knovir  what 
the  experiment  of  the  civil  conllitution  of  the  Americans  has  coft  us;,  God- 
fend  that  we  may  not  Iiave  cauie  to  repent  this  iyltcm  of  religious  tole- 
nktion.'^ 

Thefe  are  certainly  the  fenfiments  of  a  good  Frenchman,    attached  • 
tu  his  country   and  to  his  religion ;  and   h^ppy  would  it  be   for  the 
people  of  France,  if  their  rulers  would  liften  to  the  counfcls  of  fa 
zealous  and  fo  ;tb)e  an  advif^r.  .■'■■■ 


Poefus  de  Marguerite- hUonore'Clotilde  ie  Valhn  CbalySj  &e.  1.  e» 
Poems  by  Marguerite-Eleonora-Cloiilda  de  ValloiJ  Chalys,.  af- 
terwards Madame  de.Surville  ;  a  French  Poctefs  of  the  1.5th  ccn- 
tury,  pub]i{he<3  by  Ch.  Vanderbpurg^     8vo.     Henrichs,   Paris« 

•  ^^803.  ...  . .     .    '  : 

THE  Editor  of  thefe  Poetns  exerts  a  fuperabundancc  of  addrefs  tdt 
perftiade  the  public  that  he  does  not  impofe  upon  them,  but  that 
the  verfes  which  he  has  offered  to  their  perufal  are  really,  and  bond  fide^ 
vcrfcs  of  the  I5tb  century.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  how  Clotilda 
could  write  with  fo  much  harmony,  corre6tnefs,  tafie,  and  elegance, 
in* an. age  when  the  French  language- was  almoft  in  a  ftate  of  barba*^ 
rifm,  poetry  without  melody,  and  grammar  without  rule;  nor  fhali 
we  attempt' to  inveftigate  the  motives  whi(;h  could  lead  a  modern  writer 
to  facrifice  his  glory  and  his  talents  to  the  reputatip^  of  one  of  his  re- 
latives, when  he  might  have  eftabliflied  a  brilliant  reputation  by  pub- 
lifliing  thefe  poems  as, his, own.  Poffibly  when  he  ihall  have  read  the 
comooendationa  which  they  are  fo  well  calculated  to.  extort,  he  may 
ftep  forward  in  propria  perfona^  >nd  put  in  bis  claim  for  the  laurels 
which  bad  been  beapeil  on  the  browof  his  anceftor.  ,He  knows  that 
although  juftice  may  be  fometimes  withholden  by  envy  from  living 
merit,  it  is  feldom  refufed  to  the  dead  ;  and  'that  under  the  name  of 
a  poet  of  the  15th  century,  he  may  extort  admiration  from  the  poe:s 
of  the  19th  century.  But  whether  this  w6rk  were  really  produced  by 
Clotilda,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  correfted  by  Madame 
dc  Survillc,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  andi  certainly,  im- 
proved in  our  own  time;  or  whether  fome  modern  bcl-efprit  has 
amufed  himfelf  with  artifully  imitating  the  ancient  fimplicity' of  the 
'Kroubadours.;  every  reacer  of  fcnfe  will  concur  in  the  juftice  of  the 
following- appeal  from  the  Edi.iqr. 

'       *APFENDia,  VOL,  XVI.  K   k  ^  *'  Of 


4^  '  f^eign  PuUuatlaaf^ 

*^  Of  what  cOnfeqttCRce  to  yoa  are  the  age  in  wbidi  CIotiMa  Eved»  wok 

the  corre8ions  which  her  works  may  hare  undergone  ?  Read  Ihera,  and  if 
they  prefent  to  you  a  tender  mother,  a  wife  glowing  wkh  lovers  pureft  iir€*> 
a  poet  from  lentiment  more  than  from  a  lo\-e  of  glory  ;  aik  your  beart  whe- 
ther a  cold  rmilator  of  an  obfolete  language  coaM  faaveeompofed  tlwl'e 
pOems  {o  fall  of  animation  and  of  truth?  I^eave  to  the  Crttici  tbofe  dtfenf* 
irons  into  which  I  am  obliged  t»  enter,  and  attend  only  to  Cloliida." 

We  are  dlfpofed  to  follow  his  advice,  and  to  coa&ie  our  attcQtioa 
to  this  poetical  heroine,  whofe  liame,  unknown  to  the  times  in  which 
file  lived,  rt  wa§  referved  for  modern  times  to  record  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame*  All  means  of  afcercaining  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  bj  the 
i)ifpe£lk>n  of  the  manufcript  are  iofl:>  becaufe  the  oMLoufcript^  we  are 
told,  was  configned  to  the  flames  by  the  Revcrfutionary  Committee^ 
who  fent  M.  de  Surville^  the  proprietor  of  it»  to  the  guillottne.  The 
editor,,  therefore,  caIIs  upon  us  for  an  ^undani  portion  of  (Uth  ^ 
but,  in  good  truth,  the  beauties  of  the  poems  are  fe  numerous^  dat 
we  are  but  little  inclined  to  Sament  the  lofs  of  thde  proofs,  tlieczif- 
tence  of  which  would  naturally  have  led  us  into  a  dry  and.  tedious 
cxamin.ation,  that  would  have  deftroyed,  in  a  great  meauire,  the  plem* 
fure  which  we  have  derived  from  the  perufal  of  the  wotk  before  us. 
It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  however,  that  there  is  a  warmth  of  dcKnea- 
tion,  in  fome  of  thefe  poems,  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  tbej  aie 
not  the  produSion  of  a  female ;  and-there  are  alfo  a  conRcfkioii  and  a 
regularity  in  them  which  are  n€»t  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  d4 
poets  of  France.  All  the  poets  of  tfaofe  days ,  and  even  thofe  who 
flourifiied  under  Francis  the  Ftrft,  fucb  as  Marot,  are  cxtremel j  die* 
feftive  in  the  accuracy  of  their  rhymes^  whereas  in  the'verfes  of  Clo- 
tilda there  are  a  regularity  and  a  grace  which  are  lo  be  found  only  ia 
the  writings  of  the  moft  diftingutSied  of  the  modern  French  poets* 

Saint-Lambert  himfeif  would  not  have  bluiked  to  OWJI  the  foHow* 
ing  pi£lure  of  Spring. 

"  Quels  doulx  accords  empHflent  nos  boeeages  \ 
Quel  feu  fecret  de  fecondes  chafleur» 
Va  penetrant  fi  Hon  J,  arbres,  pafeages, 
£t,  m^me  entoar  des  trifles  marefcages. 
Quel  cbarroe  efpand  ces  vivaces  couleurs  t 
Oui.  tout  renai(l>  s'anime  et  fe  reveille  : 
Arhufielcts,  qu'ont  ployez  les  aultans» 
Redrcifez  vou$  de  perles  efclatants ! 
Bordez  iapyz  que  nature  appareille, 
Poor  y  pozer  les  trofnes  du  printemps^ 
Gentil  laathi  de  Tan  qui  vient  d*ector6, 
T^pe  riant  du  matin  de  nos  jours, 
Rien  que  ton  ceil  ne  verdille  et  couloir ! 
Seyzon  desjeulx,  empyre  des amours!  etc.** 

The  Ballad  addrefled  to  her  hufl>and  f  oflcfies  radier  mote  of  cke 
amiable  fimplicity  of  ibe  gi^d  aid  tijmt^ 


;; 


^  Ajht  premiers  jours  duprintembs  de  mon  age. 
Me  povanays,  fans  6raincte  et  /ans  dea^r ; 
Rofes  et  Ifs  yifbrcnt  fur  man  vih^e ; 
Tou5  de  mirer;  et  ntil  de  les  coeilTir : 
l^ATt  ^dznd  f antheur  ie  mon  ptemier  forrfpir 
Les  iuli  Kvrantan  plds  tishdie  rarage, 
ItJts  iifefct'iiiy,  riie  (cntant  fremoHir  i 
**  Faitt  eftre  deuU  pour  avoir  da  playzir ; 
,  Playzir  lie  Peft  qu'sHilant  c^'or  le  par&aige  I'* 


Toajotfrs  defpfiysv  cflitfe(&nf  le  fervage  ^ 

Que  pstr  te»yeubc  Tainour  m'a  fail:  i'ubir. 

Si  ne  te  voy;  .me  ierolt  affolage 

Jojfe  efperer,  h6rs  de  ton  foubvcriif ; 

jviaiz  fe  revienz^  foudain  de  treiEuIlir, 

ibe  te  pr^iFef  i  mon  tremblant  corfage, 

Et  m'^fgafer,  pour  trop  bien  te  f6^iit, 

Qti'tl  n'^d  qu't  dt^it  d'^jpmfer  Fe  player; 

Ftayztr  he  Pef^  qii'aiftaht  qd'on  le  portage; 

^'  Or  tdjBleifoitf;  de  ce  trifle  rivage,. 
S'aNat2  partant,  emporCok  le  z6phir 
Mes  lonigs  fejfrets^  et  ce  precieulx  gag^ 
De  tant  d'armiiirs,  ne  tes  fouloit  blandir, 
Maii^  ^r^lee^  ^  Hiy;  plus  ne  (^toy  kiHgtfitf  / 
Lors  qu'en  mies  bras  ferreray  totf  ymage, 
Entre  les  tiens  me  cuydcray  toUir :  "^ 

On  Cier^  fi  dchitlx  oe  faict  tort  aa  pray2ir ; 
Player  Ae  I'eft  q^atftant  <fii'oti  le  partag^/' 

Onco/the  piccesy  entftled  Cham  Rofatj  adJreflerf  by  Clotilda  to 
'^Harles  the  Eighth,  wKcn  ffic  vfzi  eighty  years  of  age^di^^liy  an  energy 
of  thought  and  of  ftyle,  which  are  neither  fuited  to  her  years,  to  her 
fex,  nor  to  the  age  in  which  (be  lived  ^  it  is,  irr  fad,  an  Odi  fupe- 
t'iQt  to  the  Ode<  of  Maleflierbes  y  as  the  two  following  ftrophes  will 
fttdke  Co  p^eivt;       • 

^'  Qui  faiC  enfter  t6h  cours,  fteuve  bruyant  du  if ofne  \ 
Pburquot  ^ulent  fi  fiers  tes  fiots  tumultueux  ? 
Qu6  la  nyfhptre  deSayne;  a'tf  poft  majeildeulx, 
I)e  fei  bras  argentihs  aille  entoi/rant  le  trofne; 
Tu  Itfy  fal^  ehvyer  tes  bonds  impediieulx  \ 
Les  fteuv^s^  tes  efgaulx,  coulent  en  affuranc^ 
'Htwy  des  cfcaiBips  flour  is,  dee  p1aides*etdes  bois; 
Toy,  CHi'un  gounre  profoi^d  ablorbe  ^  ta  nayfTancey 
Mine  obiEacIes  divers  combattent  ta  p\fyfIaDce ; 
Tu  triomphes  de  tou'%  tel;  \eneeur  de  (es  droicti, 
Charles  braVe  I*fiixrope  et  fait  dire  ^  ta  France, 
^'  Rieh  n'eft  t6l  q^i'ah  hero*  foubz  la  pourpr*  des  ^oys  t* 

^'  Oik  Oourent  ces  goefriers  dont  la  tourbe  foyforine 
EnCbur  do  P6>  d'effroy  foudain  tourmentueftlx  ? 
Kaffueie  ils  courboient  touz  un  Tront  refpedu^uLc 
Devant  fuft  oii  des  lyz  ta  trdrnpetle  rdssonne : 
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Pcnfent  done  t'arrefter,  conquefrant  vertaeulx  If  ^ 
De  fes  haults  faits  reiccnt  la  feale  remembrance 
Desja,  par  ^a  terreor,  enchaithe  leurs  exploits?* 
I^I^a  done  aflez  eogneu  ieur  parju^e  allianee. 
Que.  pour  defconlorter  nos  preuix  et  ta  vaTilance, 
Alpes,  voire  Apennlns  font  fragiles  paroys? 
Va !  les  frappe  d'un  coup !  parte  jcel  cry  de  Fcaoce, 
•*  Rien  n.'eft  tel  qu'un  hero^  foubz  fa  poupre  d«s  uoya !" 

The  following  lines  renaind  us  more  of  the  talents  of  a  womaiiy 
the  fentiments  of  a  mother,  and  the  poetry  of  the  15th  cenftoiy  : 

'*  O  chcr  efifentelet,  vrai  pburtrslifl  de  ton  pere. 
Dors  fur  le  fein  que  ta  bouche  a  prefix ! 
Dors,  petiot ;  cloz*  amy,  fur  le  fein  de  ta  mere,  . 
Tien  douhc  oeillet  par  le  fomme  opprefle  t 

"  Bel  amy,  eher  petiot,  qae  ta  pvpille  tendre 

Gouue  ang  (bmmeii  qui  plus  n'eft  fait  pour  may  f 
Je  veille  pour  te  vepir,  te  iiourrir,  te  defendre — 
Ainz  qu'il  m'efl  doubc  oe  veiller  que  pour  toy  ! 

*'  Dors,  mien  enfantelet,  mon  foulcy,  mon  idoIe( 
Dors  fur  mon  fein,  le  feyn  qui  ta  portal 
Ne  m'esjouit  encor  le  fon  de  la  parole, 
Biei^  ton  foubriz  cent  fois  m'aye  enchante. 

"  O  eher  enfantelet,  etc.*' 

Thefe  quotations  are  fufficient  to  juftify  the  prai(es  which  we  have 
bcftowed  upon  a  produdion  of  mote  than  common  merit ;  and  whicb, 
for  delicacy  of  fentiment,  elegance  of  tafte,  and  grace  of  expreffion, 
is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  produ£lion  of  a  fimilar  nature,  cither  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  France. 


Le  Malhiur\  et  la  Pitii :  Poeme  en  quaire  Chants.  P^r  M.  TAbbe  ^ 
Lille,,  w  des  Quarante  de  TAcademie  jPran^oife.  Pul^lie  par  l/L 
de  M^rve.  A  Londres,  chez  A.  Dulau  ec  Co.  Soho  Square: 
De  BofFc,  Gerrard-ftreet  \  et  Profper  et  Co-  Wardour-flect.— 
8vo.    Pp.221.     1803. 

Misfortune  and  Compajpon, 

THE  AuthorK>f  the  prefent  work,  the  well-known  Abbe  de  Lilte^ 
ha^JoDg  enjoyed  confiderable  reputation  as  a  poet:  B7  bis 
works  it  appears  that  he  has  not  been  contented  with  forming  himfeif 
fxclufively'on  the  produAions  of  his  French  predeceiTors  and  confeoi* 
porarics,  but  that  he  has  examined  thofe  of  other  nations  with  that  at- 
tention which  every  writer  who  afplres  to  general  and  lafting  reputa- 
tion, muft  pay  to  congenial  minds.  It  has  long  been,  and  is  ftillj  a 
rejproach  to  the  French  aation  that,  although  they  grant  (but  with  a 
vifiblc  rclu&ancc)  a  certain  degree  of  genius  to  writcft  of  other  coan- 
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tries,  they  ialcnoft  univcrfally  refufe  to  allow  them  any  portiorf'of  who 
tbey  confecrate  to  themfelves  by  the  appellation  of  Tafie,  In  this  re- 
fpc&  tkey  are  Greeks  and  Romans  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind,  who 
vrich  them  are,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  French;  no 
better  tbm.Barimrism.  The  natural  confequence  of  this  overweening: 
concek  is,  that  they  themfelves  have  acquired  a  manner  in  all  worksr 
of  tafte,  which,  thoUgh  they  hold  forth  as-  the  great  examplar  to  ail,. 
is  very  far  from  being  an  unerriq;  flandard.  Except  in  France  thi» 
manner  appears  every  where  meritricious,  when  compared  to  the  chafte 
fobriety  of  true  tafte.  It  poftefl'es  a  glare  and  flutter  which  (jazzle  ac 
fifft,  but  which  ultimately  leave  the  judgment  unfati$6ed9  and  fail 
HI  roufmg  the  afFedtions  of  the  heart.  I'he  writer  of  this  article  Re- 
members when  he  firft  went  to  Paris,  many  years  ago,  being  ftruct 
with  the  profufion  of  mis-eippUed  gilding  he  obrerv(*d  every  where— all 
was  be-gilt  from  the  venerable  Dome  of  the  Invalids  to  the  noKxle  oC 
a  bellows.  This  paifion  for  brilliancy  is  too  apparent  in  the  work 
under  review — there  is  too  muCh  gilding  in  it. 

From  the  days  of  Voltaire  not  only  Eoglifti  fcience,  but  Englifli 
literature  has  been  more  ftudied  in  France  than  formerly.  The  Abb« 
de  Lille  feems  to  have  profited  more  by  this  latter  ftudy  than  any  of 
his  countrymen.  To  this,  and  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
fober  and  correA  Virgil,  we  do  not  hedtate  to  attribute  much  of  his, 
general  popularity,  at  the  fame  time  we  ftiall  faafe  more  than  one  oc- 
casion to  remark  where  the  manner  of  his  country,  the  lethalis  arund^ 
invcierately  remains. 

In  the  Poem  now  before  us  the  author  has  chofen  a  fubjed  very 
different  from  thofe  which  had  hitherto  occupied  his  pen.  In  this  we 
think  that  he  has  rather  confulted  his  Inclination  and  exifting  ciF€um«« 
fiances  than  the  caft  of  his  genius  ;  which  appears  to  us  to  have  nei- 
ther that  mafculine  force,  nor  majeftic  fimplicity  which  are  requiiite 
fox  painting  human  miferv,  and  calling  forth  the  tear  of  pity  for  the 
AtfFerings  of  mankind.  In  his  former  works,  where  the  pleafmg,  the 
delicate,  aiid  fentimental,  were  to  be  difplayed,  he  fuccceded,  becaufe 
the  fubjedi  and  the  powers  of  the  writer  were  in  unifon ;  in  the  prefent 
publication  he  has  not  been  equally  fuccefsful,  becaufe  there  w^$  not 
a  fimilar  concurrence.  Even  in  his  former  produ&ions  the  n>an  of 
true  tafte  will  dtfcover  too  much  of  Fontenelle  and  D'Urfey ;  but 
^*  Les  Jardins"  and  *<  I'Homme  des  Champs"  have  beauties  which 
amply  coropenfate  for  the  Fremh  leaven  which  occafionally  appears. 

Mf  de  Lille  maintains  that  his  poem  is  not  the  child  of  circumi- 
•ftances,  and  that  it  has  therefore  a  claim  to  univerfality.  That  thene 
are  common  places  enow  in  it  level'to  the  general  underftaodmg  we 
.will  not  difpute ;  but  thefe  common-places  have  been  fo  often  the 
fgbiefis  of  both  profe  and  poetry,  the  track  is  fo  beaten  a  track*  thaC 
unfefs  the  writer  can  furnifh  fome  new  embeiliQiroepts,  we  trudge 
albng  in  the  well-known  path  with  apathy,  if  not  with  difguft.  We 
more  than  /^iped  too  that  it  is  a  child  of  circumftances,'  and  that, 
(be  prepph  K^evolmtioD  la  the  parent  of  ^*  I^e  Malheur  et  la  Pitie." 
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-The  Pdesi  confifts  of  i»ur  Cantos.  The  firft  painis  ^  tf.UtbM  tf 
individual  pity  on  animals,  fervants,  rdaiibbs,  jfrieodai,  and  imiw* 
faliy  on  all  beings  whofe  oaisfortuncs  at  wamirluve  n  right  to  pw 
humanity.  In  this  Canto  the  audior  has  introduced  what  lie  caOs 
two  Eptiodcs  :  the  one  pourtraying  tfae  Bii&ries  ol  cicicf .  tjie  9^^ 
thofeofthe  country.  The  fojmer,  he  tells  us,  be  has  p^^p^  W*^ 
a  more  energetic  pencil,  and  10  more  fombfe  colour^,  the  latter  with 
features  lefs  frightful  and  liideous,  becauGc,  he  adda^  ^f  the  4kaeae  4e^ 
niand^  this  diftin£)ioii.^'  We  canpot  perceive  tbjp  fioroe  of  ibi^argu^ 
Aient,  or  qitber  afiertion.  The  countiy  is  ^xpofed  to  equal  calniBtty 
with  towns,  and  the  countryman  has  the  faroe'feclings  as  thie  ifihaftM- 
^nt  of  cities  i  why  then  fliould  the'colotifing  of  chcir  ipiJCbries  be  di^ 
ftret\tl        .'   '        ^ 

The  bumanity  of  ^Governments,  as  difplayed  in  public  cftaiilift^ 
ihents  of  every  kind,  for  the  prote^ioirafid  r^^lkf  of  indiyiduals^  an4 
Che  claims  which  fu^erers  either  by  foreign  or  civil  war  have  on  our 
pity  and  beneficence  are  the  fubj^ds  of  the  |econd  Canto.  It  is  ter^ 
ninated  by  an  epifode,  in  which  the  hoftile  armies  of  the  I^alifts 
and  their  opponents  in  La  Vendee^  during; -a  truce,  are  rcpre^rntcd  as 
laying  afide.  all  animolity,  and  rufhing  into  each  ethefs  ar^s~. 

*'  Les  mains  ferrent  les  mains,  les  ccsars  preflTeat  fes  cedars." 

.  The  fignal  for  a  re-comfneecement  of  hoftilities  is  given,  cveij 
tender  feeling  ceaf^s,  af|  tiei  of  fipufitryoian,  father,  broSier,  friend^ 
arc  forgotten,  and  ^  mutual  carnage  cakes  place.  The  epifode  con* 
eludes  with  an  addrefs  of  P/Vy,  wfao  s^dyifes  tl^em  no  longer  tpdfeoch 
ihemfelves  in  (cinclred  blood,  but 

"'  — —  qu'aux  r^//  de  la  laort  fttcc^ept^en  ce  joar 
Les  Cits  de  I'aliegrene,  et  les  bynines  d'amoor." 

It  may  be  conddered  as  prefumptuous  in  an  Engjiihinan  to  And 
fault  with  the  French  ex prefllons  of  M.  de  Lille,  but  to  us  the  ^<  cri^ 
de  la  mort"  and  the  ^'  chants  de  I'airegrefle"  appear  more  appropriate. 
The  whole  of  this  epifode  we  think  forced  and  exagge^ined  ;  fucfa 
fudden,  violent,  and  general  tranfitions,  from  the  proverbial  animo^ 
fity  of  civil  war,  to  unbounded  and  general  tendernefs  and  effuGoii  of 
heart,  are  not  in  nature. 

In  the  third  Canto^  it  Incomes  more  apparent  chat  the  poem  is  the 
prodtj£lion  oi  circumjianfe)^  in  fpite  of  wnat  the  author  has  fajd  ia  his 
preface.  Here  all  the  horrors  6f  the  frofcripthns  are  detailed,  aB4 
-Though  we  are  infoi^med  *f  that  the  author  has '  attached  all  thefii  de- 
tails to  general  ideas,*'  we  are  not  the  lefs  fen^le  of  the  iowFce  fiom 
whence  they  fpring.  To  avoid  t'he  monotony  c^  horror,  die  writer 
tells  us  that  he  has  fometimes  inten»iog)ed  more  pUefimg  imagery. 
Of  this' he  glides-two  inihuices. 

f*  Avec  moins  de  plaifir  les  yeux  d'an  yoyageqr 
Dans  un  del'ert  Dr()1antrencot)(rerit  one  ileur; 
Avec  rooins  de  tranrpor't,  des  flancs  d'ott  roc  ^i^ 
L'ceil  charme  voir  jailbr  une  foarCe  liaipide*^ 

We 
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.   '"V^^e  can  only  fay  of  this,  that  it  is  like  the  tickling  of  a  ftraw,  when 
m  ^Rrretcb  is  extended  on  the  wheel. 

Our  remark  upon  his  other  pkajhtg  image  is  that  we  wi(fa  it  hadt 
Been  irue^ 

^  Ah!  dmnscesjoars  affreux,  heureafe  rindigence, 
A  qui  robfcurii^  garantit  Findulgence ! 
£h !  qu^iniporte  au  pouvoir,  qu'aupr^s  de  fes  troupeaux 
Leberger  enfle  en  paix  fes  rHftiques  pipeaax  ? 
Qulmporte  \t  mortel,  dont  la  table  champ^tre 
Se  coaronne  Ic  (bir  des  fruki  qu'il  a  fail  naitre !" 

The  £^i  4$  guerr4t^znA  de  R^valution^  which  excited  the  millions  of 
France  to  feif-deftruiftiont  was  *♦  TVar  to  caftles^  and  Pea^  to, cot- 
ti^«,'*  How  well  this  principle  has  been  prefervcd,  let  France,  Idt 
'SfWFCft^  and  the  wK#le  world  detecminc. 

.  /The  fourth  Canto  offers  to  us  the  profince  of  Pity  during  the 
reigii  ^plunder  and  eiDJgration.  This  continues  y^///  to  mark  the 
Poena  as  a  work  of  drcum/ianus ;  (or  tht  gtneraiide^s  are  totsUy  ob- 
jured in  the  ^rriWtfr  detail.  As  the  other  Cantos  have  had  their 
£pUbde8,  the  author  introduces  one  here,  lotr  the  idea  of  which  he  is 
IWGkbted  to  Robinfon  Crufoe. 

B^t  the  natural  firaplicity  of  that  dory  was  a  boundary  too  narrow 
Cor  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  he  therefore  ftretches  far  beyond  it.  He  makes 
of  a  wandering  Emigrant  a  fVonderful  Chright9n^  who  knows  every 
ehifl^.  He  is  an  aftronomer,  a  eeoiogift,  a  botanift,  an  expert  na- 
vtgacor,  an  adept  in  natural  hiftory,  &c.  &c.  in  a  word  he  knows 
every  thtJig  in  the  heavens  aboye,  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  This  aftonifliing  perfonage  meets  on  the 
faanks  of  the  Amazdn,  with  a  certain  Fremon  and  his  wife,  who 
drink  Bourdeaux  wine  of  their  own  gro¥^th,  and  who  had  formed  tp 
dionfelvcs  the  fretiuft  eftabiiflimeat  imaginable.  Ail  is  indeed  fo 
prMy^  and  fo  prettify  told,  that  the  face  of  Nature  is  hardly  difcernr 
able  through  the  French  cofmetic.  The  Emigrant,  when  he  £rft  ftum- 
bles  on  this  fequeftered  paradife,  isaftoni{hed  to  fee  <*  a  beautiful  coWy* 
and  •*  a  cheirming  female  drawing  from  her  filvery  rivulets  of  milk : 
this  charming  female  has,  under  die  habit  of  a  fbephec defs^  the  air  of 
a  nymph,  her  comfikxien  is  like  the  lilly^  and  ber  hands  are  as  white  as 
the  milk  which  (be  preiles  from  the  teautifui  cow,"'  fcc.  Uq* 

**  II  entre»  il  aper^oit  une.  belle  geniffc : 
Une  femme  charmante,  alEfe  a  les  c6tes, 
Expriffioit  de  fou  lait  les  ruifleaux  argent^s ; 
Avec  un  air  de  nprtnphe,  an  habit  de  bergdre, 
Un  maintien  didingu^  fous  fa  robe  ti^g^re ; 
Tout  Vetonne :  du  i|S  fon  teint  a  la  ftaichetir. 
Da  lait  qu'eUe  exprimoit  fes  mains  ont  la  biancKear.'^ 

Here,  if  we  miftake  not,  there  is  too  much  gilding. 
This  may  be  fuftcient  to  give  our  readers'  a  general  idea  of  '^  ht 
Malheu^j  et  la  Pitie."    Were  we  to  engage  in  a  vi^ry  minute  exami- 
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nation,  our  article  would  run  much  beyond  the  limits  which  thesa* 
ture  of  our  work  prefcribes;  but  a  few  particular  remarks  are  neceflacj^ 
that  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  corre£l  eftimate  of  the  pub- 
lication. 

To  us  M.  de  Lille  appears  to  have  Aumbled  in  the  threfhold.  His 
invocation  and  introduction  want  fimplicity,  are  exaggerated,  and  de- 
clamatory. In  his  Invocation  he  fays  that  "  the  thunders  of  war 
have  too'  long  been  heard,  that  la  Molleffe  has  too  long  given  ear  to  the 
voluptuous  notes  of  pleafure" — to  remedy  this,  he  calls  upon  **  Pity, 
the  tender  injiin^f  of  good  hearts,  to  aflifl  him,  and  to  moiilen  with 
Jier  tears  the  firings  of  his  lyre,  that  his  fong  may  prove  a  confolation 
to  this  earthy  in  which  wi  are^  miy  be  approved  by  the  GodSy  and  blefled 
by  men,  may  render  the  people  gentle  and  tradtable,  may  inrereft 
kings,  reftore  lean  to  the  happy,  and  their  rights  to  the  unfortunate." 
That  ic  was  proper  to  call  in  Pity  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  tour 
wc  are  far  from  denying,  but  of  the  propriety  of  her  agency  in  flop- 
ping the  ears  of  la  MollcJIe  againfi  the  voluptuous  notes  of  pleafure^ 
we  are  far  from  being  fatisfied.  As  little  are  we  fatisfied  with  the 
condud  of  the  writer  to  his  great  agent  Pity.  la  one  line  he  degrades 
her  to  a  paltry  inJiinSl^  and  in  the  next  perfonifies  her,  making  her  a 
perfonagc  of  the  utmofi  importance,  the  infptrer  of  his  ibng.  After 
•*  this  earth,"  to  add  **  in  which  wc  arc,"  is  a  flagrant  tautology,  for 
which  wc  can  find  no  better  rcafon  than  that  in  French  **/d#»j»y^^*and 
*'  hommes'*  are  good  rhymes.  When  we  read  his  *'  approved  by  the 
Gadsy'*  we  were  ]<d  to  fufpe^l  that,  amid  the  delirium,  the  •*  ttmlrg 
elrlire"  of  which  he  fpeaks,  the  Abbe  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a 
Chrijiiariy  that  the  commandment  *  Thou  ihalt  have  no  other  Gods 
but  Mey    had  entirely  flipped  from  his  memory. 

The  Invocation  is  open  to  farther  animadverfion,  but  by  what  we 
have  already  remarked,  our  readers  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not 
what  might  have  been  expefted  from  a  writer  of  M.  de  Lille's  reputa- 
tion,  Weinfert  the  driginal,  that  the  public  may  determine  how  far 
our  criticifms  are  jufi. 

"  Trop  long- temps  ont  gronde  les  fbudres  de  la  guerre, 
Trop  long-lemps  dcs  plaifirs,  corrupteurs  de  la  terre. 
La  Moleiie  ecoula  les  (bns  volupJueiix : 
Maintenant,  des  bons  coeurs  inflinct  aflfeducux, 
Accours,  douce  Pilie,  fers  mon  tendre  delire, 
Viens  mouiller  de  tes  pleurs  les  corde§  de  ma  lyre; 
Viens  prater  a  mes  veis  tes  fons  les  plus  touchans, 
C'eft  pour  toi  que  je  chante,  infpire  done  mes  chants  ! 
PuifTent-ils,  confolant  cetle  terre  ou  nous  fomnies, 
Eire  approuv^s  des  Dieux,  dire  biSnis  dcs  hoQimes, 
'  Apprivoifcr  le  peuple,  interefler  les  rois, 

•  Rendre  a  Theureux  des  pleurs,  au  malheuruex  fes  droits  !** 

The  Abbe  proceeds,  in  a  long  tiradiy  to  defcribc  the  properties, 
.advantages,  and  powers  df  Pity.  We  think  him  not  very  happy  ia 
one  of  his  examples. 

•'  Now 
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-  .  **  Nt)m//f»w»/,  quandPoaffin,  de  Ton  adroit  piuccau, 

Feint  Jes  jours  menacci^e  Muile  au  berceau.'* 

In  contemplating  tbk  pid^ure,-  that  fenfation. which  produces  tears* 
is  certainly  not  felt.  We  know  that  the  infant  will  oe  faved,  aitd- 
MTill  be  elevated  to  the  higheft  dignity  and  power;  \ve  confequently 
feel  only  a  flight  and  tranlicnt  emotion  for  his  prefent  fituation. 

Not  contented  with  the  profufio/t  of  encomium  already  bcftowcd 
on  Pity,  we  are  in  conclufion  told  that  it  is  the  foundiitioo  of  iociety  !' 

"  Dg  la  fociete  tu  fondas  Tedifice  !" 

'  This  is  ^  difoovery  in  the  hiftory  of  man  which  rather  furprifed  u$* 
Pity  with  the  Abbe  (like  the  nojirum  of  the  quack)  feems  10  be  ^004- 
for  every  thing.  , 

A  little  farther  on  we  find  him  again  forgetting  the  fird  command- 
ment : 

*'  Tel  fut  rbrdre  du  monde,  et  Tarrfet  des  Dieux  m^mes." 

But  a  few  lines  after  he  makes  up  for  this  lapfe  by  a  return,  if  not 
to  Chrifiianity^  at  Icaft  to  Diifm  j  for  he  fpeaks  of  **  ie  Dieu  de  1« 
nature.'^ 

In  defcribing  the  fufFerings  of  animals  he  has  the  following  fpiritod 
lines  on  horfe-racing. 

"  Cent;  fois  plus  crirainci  et  plus  injufic  cncor 

Celui  dont  le  courtier,  pour  mieux  prendre  TelTor, 
Avec  art  araaigri,  bitn  loin  de  la  barri^re. 
Sous  Tacifcr  dechirant  devfjfe  la  carrierc, 
Et,  contraint  de  voler  plutotque  decourir. 
Doit  {>arlir,  fendre  i'air,  arriver,  et  mourir." 

"  Et  poorquoi  ?  Pour  qu'un  fat,  s'approprianL  leurgloirc, 
Sur  Iwrs  corps  palpitanscrie ;  "  A  moi  la  victoire  !'* 
Ou  que  d'un  vil  pari  1«  cakul  inhumain 
De  cet  infime  honneur  tire  un  infame  gaiu.*' 

Our  readers,  I  dare  fay,  will  agree  with  us,  that  there  cannpt  be 
a  more  flriking  pidlure  of  an  Englifii  horfe-rac,  with  its  accompany- 
ments ;  but  we  are  in  the  next  lines  informed,  that  no  fuch  cruel 
doings  are  to  be  feen  in  Britain  ! 

'  '*  He  !  voyez  Albion,  cette  terre,  chdrie, 
Albion,  des  courfiers  indulgente  patrie: 
C'cft  \1  que,  dc  leur  race  entretenant  Thonneur, 
L'bouimeinftruit  lepr  inftind  et  foigneleur  bonbcur." 

Were  this  true^  we  ibould  be  proud  of  the  complidfient ;  as  it  is, 
we  can  only  lament  either  the  author's  want  of  information,  or  wane 
of  what  every  author  fhould  poflefs,  an  adherence  to  truth. 

Notwithftanding  that  M.  de^Lille  feems  to  have  ftudied  our  poetrjr 
with  attention,  the  Gal^c  tafte  is  too  frequently  difcernible.  Of  this 
the  fpllowing,  which  juft  offers  itfelf,  may  be  considered  as  no  bad 
ipecimen.    The  author  is  announcing  to  us  an  ellabliibnoent  formed 

by 
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by  the  Abbe  Carron,  and  aided  hj  the  fubrcripttons  of  Britons,  at 
Sommers*town.  After  fome  lines  of  tommendation,  he  prtxreeds  to 
celebrate  the  attention  of  certain  French  ladies  to  the  comftxrtB  of 
tfaoTe  who  are  objeds  of  tbe  charity.  Heie  the  FienchoBan  gets  die 
better  of  the  correal  author,  of  the  man  of  true  tafte*  Inftead  of 
«l  welling  on  the  contraft  between  the  prrfent  occupations  of  cbefe  la^ 
dies  d^  their  former  fituation  in  life ;  inftead  of  imprcffiag  us  ivith 
their  merits  for  having  exchanged,  without  repining,  their  ftate  of 
luxury  and  command  fdr  the  moft  menial,  though  charitable,  ler- 
vices;  which  would  have  exhibited  a  pleafing  and  interefting  pic* 
tare  to  the  intelligent  mind,  he  btesdoi  forth  alt  at  once  into  aa 
^ulogiuBQ  of  their  charms. 

*^  De  ^tte  ^mjEroe  i^ain  doi)!  Amour  eat  (ait  choix» 
*  Peur  treffer  fa  coaronne  oa  reroplir  Ton  carquois. 

iLa  foi,  fhumanite  fontpartout  fur  vos  traces, 
Et  Je  lit  des  douleurs  efi  veiile  par  fes  Graces."^ 

We  dull  Britons,  who  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  accordii^  to  the 
^Gallic  *mil^  *i^  have  no  tqfti^  are  contented  when  humanity  asid  fien4> 
dernefs  wait  round  the  bed  of  pain  and  ficknefs ;  tbert  the  groats  aic 
oertainly  not  in  their  proper  placcw 

'Of  this  mijpfaud  readinefs  to  defcribe  female  charms,  we  bare  a 
ludicrous  example  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Madame  X*amhalle* 
The  ap9/c;t>up^ent  of  this  lady  to  the  Queen  of  France,  and*  the  atro- 
{hfch  attended  tier  death,  are  well  known.  Thefe,  we  (bould 
3ught,  mieht  have  afforded  ample  Icope  to  the  defcriptive 
bf  the  author ;  but  he  only  exclaims,  io  the  true  ftile  of  a 
Parifian  Frijfeury  '« Heavens  !  in  what  a  cooditioA  did  they  exhibit 
Y^jint  bead  of  hair  to  the  Queen  !" 

''  Lamballe  a  fuccomb^,  Lambaile  dojol  le  zele 
A  fa  reine,  en  mourant,  eft  demeure,  iidete ; 
£t  ces  cheveux  fi  beaux,  oe  front  fi  gracieax^ 
Dans  quel  etat,  6  cieU  on  le  mo.ntre^  fes  yeiix-!" 

The  death  of  the  Queen  produces  fome  yerfes  of  a  fimiljU'  JjLind^ 

•*  Non,  je  pe  verrai  point  le  tombereaa  da  crime, 
Ces  li^leurs,  ce  vil  peuple,  outfaeeanl  leur  vidimp, 
Tant  de  rbis,  d'einpereurs  daps  wle  humilies,' 
Ses  beaux  bras,  6  douleurs !  indigneroent  lies, 
Le  cifeau  depouiliant  cette  tele  charmante. 
La  bache,  ah !  tout  mon  iang  le  gU(ce  d'epoavante  \^ 

He  is  not,  however,  fo  gfitiant  to  Madam<s  EU^iah^;  but  h^ 
praifes  her  on  a  more  fubftantial  fopndacton. 

*'  Ah !  fi  dans  fes  revers  la  beauty  geroifTante 
Porte  ru  fond  de  nos  coeurs  fa  plainle  atCendriflante, 
Corabien  de  la  vertu  les  droits  font  plus  pui^Tafis! 
Sa  bonte  la  retid  diere  aux  co?urs  compatiilans.-' 

From 
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F/Am  lotee  /olioi^iQg  lii^es^  x}^\s,  futfitptti^l  pfaife    browed  oa 
^^adame  Elizabeth^  more  than*  infinuatea  thac  the  Queen  wa§  oo£ 

*f  Ton  tF|6pa9^  orpbre  iRaftro^  ^ft  le  moins  p^rdo^ne. 
.0  Dietwc  *  et  fjuel  pretCKte  i  ce  forfait  in(ime  ? 
•Ton  yipin  eloit  fans  (4<che  anili bien  qne  (on  ante; 

Xon  c«of^  dan^  ce  haot  rang^  formaot  4*hiambles  d^ns." 

Hp^f  far  this  accords  with  the  general  im  of  (he  Ab|>e's  poem  ve 
leave  Mm  to  determine., 

.JBut  thoiigb  ^em^y  (inilfs.  at  ti^i^  chivalrous  pafHon  for  the  ladies^ 
ivbich  ieeins  to  be  the  weak  fide  of  the  Abbe,  we  mud  be  ferious  when 
be  goes  beyom)  all  bounds.  The  foliowing  is  a  flight  beyond  every 
thijig  that  tan  be  permitted  to  the  Oallican  U&t  for  exaggeration. 

'f  Mais,  4'oii  vient  tout  a  coop  qu^  ippn  ccsur  fexeirefre  J 

Helas !  il  faiit  des  cieux  revenir  fur  la  terre ! 

Louis  en  vain  affifte  aux  celeftes  concerts ; 

Les  cicax  font  imparfaits^  fpn  epoufe  eil  aux  fers/' 

There  is  a  fpolii)^  proAmity  in  tbefe  lines,  which '  everjr  man  of 
fenfe  will  reprobate,  and  which  is  pertainly  highly  indecorous  in  9| 
clergyman. 

Though  we  have  thus  noticed  fooie  of  the  Memifliesy  which  are  to 
be  found  in  too  great  a  number  in  this  laft  work  of  M«  de  Lille; 
though  we  think  that  tbere  is  in  it  mcNre  of  the  Rhetor  than  the  poet; 
yet  there  are  many  pafiages  in  which  the  powers  we  have  been  ac« 
cuftomed  to  are  difplayed.  But  ^  le  Malheur,  et  la  Pitie,''  we  are 
of  opinion,  will  eyer  rank  far  bdow  his  former  pfodudions. 

We  now  cooie  to  matters  of  a  diifiFrejit  kind.  Though  a  poet  in  all 
his  works  may  not  be  eqnally  fuccefsful,  yet  it  is  in  his  power  to  pre»- 
ferve  an  untainted  moral  charadker.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  enter 
upon  this  fubje^i  y  but  pledged  as  we  are  to  (he  public,  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  whatever  comes  from  the  prefs,  we  cannot  pals  over  un- 
noticed  fome  fingular  circumftances  reJatiye  to  the  prefent  publication. 

The  editor  inforoifi  us,  that  ^^  the  poefii  now  c^red  to  the  public 
was  finiihed  about  two  years  ago.  The  author  began  it  in  France 
under  the  reign  of  Rpbefpierre,  and  completed  it  in  a  land  of  freedom. 
Here  the  editors  puf  chafed  the  MS.  of  the  Abbe  de  Lille.  Here  it  was 
printed  under  his  infpeflion,  and  the  proof*(beets  revifed  by  him 
with  the  exception  of  the  laft  eight  pages,  which  had  not  been  fent  to 
pi«&,  when  his  ilate  of  health  iioreed  kirn  |o  ^uit  thia  bofpitable 
country."  P.  123,  ftolies.  If  this  ftatement  be  true,  the  author  w^l 
find  fomediificulty  in  reconciling  the  appearance  of  a  Paris  edition 
to  the  fairnefs  of  mercantile  tranfa<dions.  Perhaps  the  bargain  was 
made  for  an  edition  to  circulate,  only  in  Britain.  This,  however, 
does  not  appear  from  the  prefeot  ftatement.  A  farther  elucidation 
the  public  ha«  a  right  to  demand  from  the  parties.  M,  de  Lille  muft 
conHder,  that  the  point  at  ifiue  is  to  him  a  matter  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance 
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pcrtance:  to  be  ac^ufed  of  bavmg  treated  his  ptrbiifhers  alaVdtmn^ 
18  no  ilicht  accufatiofi. 

Whatever  becomes  of  this,  there  are  things  in  the  Parifian  cditSoii, 
which  form  a  ilriking  contrail  with  that  of  London,  and  which  do 
not  much  redound  to  che  honour  of  the  Abbe's  charafier,  as  a  con- 
fiitent  writer.  The  latter  edition  is  confpicuous  throughout  for  an 
enthuiial'm  of  loyally^-  and  an  abhorrence  from  all  the  villainies  and 
horrors  of  thp  revolution  ^  in  the  former,  pafTages  dfienfive  to  the 
Confulardefpotifm  are  expunged,  and  others  are  mferted,  whofe  ten-, 
dency  is  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  to  the  exifting  ftate  of 
France,  and  to  bend  their  necks  to  the  iron  yoke  under  which  £be 
groans.  Of  this  degrading  co'ncradi£lion  it  would  be  eafy  to  produce 
many  exioiplesj  we  content  oiir Tel ves  with  the  following  citations. 
Towards  the  concluflon  of  the  London  edition,  we  have  thefe  lines . 

^'  Et  vous,  qu'un  foible  efpoir  retient  pr^s  du  fejour 
Oii  vivoient  nos  aieux,  oii  nops  vimes  le  jour 
Je  retpurnfe  vers  vous.     Que  votre  impatience 
N'affrohte  pas  encor  Ic  chaos  de  la  France!  • 

Vous  conlier  t»op  tot  a  ce  ciel  X)rageux> 
Nc  feroit  qa'i  in  prudent,  et  non  pas  courageUx, 
Un  demon  defaftreux  piane  encor  fur  vos  teles, 
Altendezque  les  dieux  a^entcalme  lea  tempetes; 
Alors  Vous  reverrez  Taflie  patemel ; 
Mais  ce  bienfait  encor  cache  an  pi6ge  cruel. 
Tel  que  raffreu:^  ferpent  a  la  pruneTle  ardentej 
Fixe,  at  lire  et  (aif)t  la  proie  obeiiTante^ 
De  mon  trifle  pays  Je  predige  ailaHin 
Pour  devorer  v^^  iiU,  les  appefle  eji  fon  fein/' 

The  reader  will  next  penife,  at  lead  with  aftoniibinent,  the  con- 
clufiuin  of  the  Paris  edition. 

*'  Et  vous,  que  I'on  a  vus  fur  des  bords  Strangers, 
Endurer  (ant  de  maux,  braver  tanl  de  dangers^ 
Prfr  Toubli  mutuel  les  ames  ra|)prochces, 
Vos  malheufs  adoucis  et  vos  larmes  fechees, 
Le  prefent  plus  heureux,  I'-avenir  pleind 'efpoir, 
Les  paffions  dormant  (bus  le  joug  du  devoic ; 
Da  culte  renaiifant  voiJa  le  vrai  miracle. 
Venez  done  aiTider  a  ce  touchant  fpe^lacle ! 
Vous  avez  parcouru  la  lice  de  I'hpnneur; 
Moi  je  viens  vous  ouvrir  la  route  du  bonheur ! '' 

When  we  add  to  this  flagrant  contraditSion,  his  addrefs  to  the 
Emperor  of  Ruffia  in  the  London  copy.  We  cannot  help  deploring  the 
fituation  in  which  the  Abbe  now  ftands. 

«/  Souviens-toi  de  ton  nom ;  Alexandre  autrefois 

Fit  monter  un  vieillard  fur  le  tronc  des  Kois  : 

Silr  le  front  de  Louis  tu  mettras  la  couronne, 

Le  fceptre  le  pliis  beaux  c'efl  ceiui  que  Tondonnpi" 

Can 
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Can  a  ftronger  contraft  .be  exbibitied  i  Obliged  Co  rank  the  Abb^ 
de  Lille  among  the  Confular  fycophants,  we  confefs  we  do  it  witii 
regret.  But  when  a  man  thus  bJo^s  hot  and  cold^  he  mutt  take  the 
confequences.  We  cannot  in  confcieitce  fpare  a  perfon,  who,  under 
the  fame  circumftances,  thus  propagates  fo  oppofite  a  dofh-ine;  who 
calls  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  place  the  crown  of  France  upon 
the  head  of  Louis,  and  at  the  fame  time  fays  that  all  is  weii  ia 
France,  and  .that  there  is  every  hope  of  all  things  being  better  j  who  : 
at  one  moment  advifes  his  countrymen  to  avoid  their  country  as  thef 
would  the  fafcinating  eye  of  the.  ferpent,  and  in  the  fame  moment 
intreats  them  to  revifit  their  native  land,  for  that  is  the  path  to  hap^. 
pinefs !  .  ,  . 

But  we  have  another  ferlous  obje(Slipn  to  the  conclufipn  of  the 

Parifiao  copy.     It  is  well  known,  cjiat  the  many   fuperftitious  and 

abfurd  additions  made  to  pure  Chriftianity,  during  a  fucceilion  of 

dark  ages,  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  gave  to  the  French  philofophiSs 

a  handle  to  coniiderthem  as  eflential  parts  of  the  Cririilian  rthgion. 

It  was  by  availing  themfelves   of  this   advantage,  and   by  p^.iiuin; 

their  flii  S  againtl  thefe  pontifical  abufes,  that  they  at  laft  fucceeded 

in   bani*   .ng   Chriftianity,    and    indeed  all    religion,'    from   France. 

Almoft  iie  whole  of  the  Abbe's  Parifian  conclufion   is  a  fong  of 

triumph  for  the  return  of  what  he  calls  Chriftianity  to  that  country. 

But  what  is  that  Chriftianity  which  he  rejoices  that  his  country  has 

regained?     Not  the  fimple  and  pure  dodrines  of  the  goipel — No; 

his  psean  is  poured  forth  becaufe  the  people  can  a2;ain  indulge  in  all 

the  fopperies  of  papal  Rome.     He  rejoices  that  they  can  march  forth 

in   proceflion  j  can  difplay  a  **  rich  flag,  a  Jiher  crofs ;"  can  carry 

'  their  '*  patron  faint  in   a  golden  ihrine ;"  can  ftop  in  their  way  at 

every  «*  rural  chapel,*'  and  pray  to  the  prefiding  faint,  virhcther  it  be 

•*  St.  Hubert,  or  St.  Roch,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  dog;  or  St, 

Bruno,  or  St.  Nicolas,  who  liftens  to  the  fecret  prayer  of  lovers  :"— 

in  ihort,  that  they  can  now  addrefs  their  petitions  to   **  every  faint  of 

the  legend,"  whom  the  Pope,  **  by  his  own  authority-  (which  he  tells 

us  he  poflefles  as  the  delegate  of  heaven)^  has  inferted  in  the  catalogue 

of  faints  i"*  and  whofe  protedlion,  they  are  told  is  **  omnipotent ^^'  for 

.that,  by  their   ^^meritSj  they  compel  the  angry  Deity  to  have  mercy.'* 

Such  is  the  Chriftianity  in  the  re-eftabiiftiment  of  which  the  Abbe 

rejoices  !     Let  us  hear  himfelf. 


♦  Clement  XI.  when  canonizing  Pius  V.  in  1712,  employti  the  follow-- 
mg  words :  *'  Sandorurn  catalo?o^  nostra,  diyinitui  traJita,  auttoritrJe,  ad- 
fcribimus  ;"  and  the  Secretary  of  Brevets  Batelli,  in  the  fame  year,  and  on 
the  fame  oocaiioo^  delivered  a  fpeech  in  public  conliftory,  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority^  of  the  Pope,  before  35  Cardinals,  50  Patriarchs,  Arch- 
bifliops,  BiQiops,  &c.  in  which,  fpeaking  of  ihe  Saints  of  papal  manufac- 
ture,(he  alfures  us,  liiat  *'  met  iris  fuis  iratum  numen  ad  nii'ericordiam  ctimpeU 
l^nt,**  Clement  loo,  in  the  above  cited  fpeecli,  informs  41s  that  their  powers 
are  mKnipient',  '* onrnjiotenti  eorum  tutela  opus  elie  arbitratar.'^ 

£i 


^i6  '  'hrtigniMUteiiM. 

*'  Ef,  dis  que  Mai  fourit,  les  a^Oes  p«tfp]«Jei 
Repfennentdansles  champs  ledTa^  kmf^tfH  proiU«rtad^» 
A  peine  de  nos  cours  1e  cKantie  aaiatiftail; 
Decette  grande  ^te  a  donne  le  ftgnai; 
Feftunes*  en&ns,  vieilltffds,  rdftiqoe  caraVand^ 
Eh  foaJe  out  deferte  le  chateau^  ia  cabane. 
A  k  porte  du  templei  avcc  orare  rai)gc» 
Lq  deux  files  deja  le  peuple  eft  partage. 
£nfin»  paroit  du  lieii  le  care  refpedable, 
£t  du  troupeau  cberi  le  pafteur  charitable. 
Lui-meme  il  a  regie  Pordre  de  ce  beau  jouri 
La  rou1e>  les  repos,  le  d^>aft,  le  rfeinur. 
lis  partent :  des  zephyrs  Thaleine  printanniere 
Souffle,  et  vient  le  jooer  dans  leur  riche  bannicinf  ; 
Puis  vient  la  croix  d 'argent;  et  leiir  pttfs  thtt  ttiidt^ 
,  Lcur  patron  enferme  dans  fa  chapelle  d'or, 
Jadis  martyr,  apotre  oo  pontife  des  Oaides: 
Sous  ce  poids  prccieux  flechifTent  leors  epaulesi 
De  )ct)us  aubes  de  lin,  et  de  leiirs  blancs  iiirpli»i 
Le  vent  frais  da  matin  fait  voltiger  les  plis  $ 
La  cbappe  aux  bofles  d'or,  laoemture  de  foie^ 
Dans  les  champs  etonnes  en  poinpe  k  deploi^  j 
£t  de  la  pi^t6 1'lmpofant  appareil 
Vient  fembellir  encore  aiix  rayons  du  foIeiL 
La  chef  de  !a  priere,  et  Vkme  de  la  fSte, 
Le  pontife  fiicre>  marche  et  brtlle  a  leor  ttiCi 
Mmmare  fan  br^viaire,  ou  renfor9ant  fes  fons^ 
Entonne  avec  6elaides  hymnes,  des  nepons. 
Chacun  charme  a  fon  gre  le  £nnt  itin^raire : 
pans  fes  devotes  mains  Tun  a  pri»  le  rofaire ; 
Du  chapelet  pendant  Tautre  parcourt  lei  graint^^ 
Un  autre>  tour  a  tour  invoquant  tons  les  faints,   • 
Pour  obtenir  des  cieux  nne  faveur  plus  graude^ 
Epuife  tous  les  noms  de  la  vieille  legended 


He£oea< 

'*  L'efpcrance  au  front  gai  plane  fur  les  campagneH^ 
S&r  le  creux  des  A'allons,  fur  \e  front  des  montagnes. 
Trouvent-ils  en  chemin,  fous  un  chi^ne,  tm  ormeatf^ 
Une  chapelle  agrede,  un  patfon  du  hameau, 
Protecieur  de  leors  champs,  fondatear  de  leur  ttitftt. 
Que  toute  la  contree  avec  refpe6l  contemple ; 
Soit  ce  fameux  Hubert,  qu'au  fon  bruyant  du  cor 
Le  chaHeur  dans  les  bois  tous  let  ana  §die  eneor ; 
Ou  Roch,  accompagne  de  fon  d«||pie  fidale. 
Qui  chafle  ct  les  brigands  et  la  palie  cruellb  $ 
Ou  quelque  enfant  cl^tr(  d^  Maurs  et  6ea  BenoftSk- 
Qui  fecondoient  les  raonts,  on  ddfriehoieaC  les  boi^ 
Ou,  d'un  auteur  ancien  d^ifTranC  lie  volome,. 
Ont  traufmi*;  jufqu  a  nous  les  doux  fruits  de  Ik  plojno  I 
Ou  I'aullere  Bruno,  dont  les  enfans  muets- 
Melcrent  leur  iilence  a  ceiui  dea  forcta 
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Oa  ce  Wn  Nicolas,  dont  ('oretlle  difcrele 

EooaCe  des  amans  la  priere  fecn^e, 

£t,  des  fexes  divers  le  confident  chcriy 

Donne  a  I'bomme  uoe  feoame,  a  )a  feoHne  un  mari: 

La,  «'arr3tent-  leurs  pas ;  le  (imulacre  antique 

Revolt  teurs  finples  vgcux  et  leur  hj  mne  ruflique/' 

VTe  certainlY  did  not  exped  that  M.  de  Lilk^  though  he  has  ccaM  ' 
tx>  bea  Loyaliit^  would  ceare  lobe  a  Roman  Catholic  :  hut  that  he 
Ihould  have  choCen  to  celebrate  the  abufis  and  fopperies  of  that  religion^ 
and  to  tcrumph  in  their  re-e(Ubliflimenty  do,  we  muft  confefs,  excite 
ourfurprife:  but  ^^  naturam  expellas  furca^  tamen .  ufque  recurric** 
Thefe  things,  he  fays,  were  the  delight  of  his  infancy,  and  he  x%m 
Curns  to  them  with  pieafure  in  his  old  age. 

'<  O  fiant  Cbanonat!  6  fortune  fejour  t 

Je  croirai  voir  encor  ces  beaux  lieux,  ce  beau  jour. 

Oik,  fier  d'accompagner  le  faint  pelerinage^ 

Enfant,  je  me  melois  aax  enfans  du  village. 

Helas  !  depuis  long-temps  je  n'ai  vu  cet  tableaux ; 

Mais  enfin,  leur  retour  rantme  mes  pinceaox, 
.  Leur  fouvenxr  me  pliit,  et  de  ma  d^adence 

Je  re viens  avec  joie  aux  jours  de  mon  eniiainee." 

We  are  led  to  believe,  that  the  Abbe  was  induced  to  beflow  greater 
pains  on  this  fubjeA,  from  its  being  more  congenial  with  the  powers 
of  his  mind.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  appears  more  at  home  here,  and 
in  fome'  fimilar  parts  of  his  work,  than  in  his  more  folemn  and  hor- 
rific delineations.  The  above  extra£ls  may  therefore  be  coniideted  aa 
no  unfavourable  fpecimens  of  the  poem. 

It  is  needlefs  to  remark,  that  the  Abbe  de  Lille  is  frequently  an 
imitator.  This  he  has  confeiTed  in  hU  former  works  i  and  any  one 
in  the  lead  acquainted  with  our  poets,  will  difcoverit  in  the  prefent. 

An  Ode  to  Immortality  is  prefixed  to  Le  Malheur  et  la  Pitie,  *vhich 
does  honour  to  the  writer ;  efpecially  as  the  fubjeA  was  prefcribed 
by  the  Revolutionary  Defpots,  and  written,  ue  believe,  \ti  France 
under  their  reign.  It  difcovers  that  unbending  refiftance  to  the 
ufurping  powers,  which  appears  no  longer  to  be  the  charadleri flic  of 
the  author.  '  The  marked  antitheiis  of  the  two  ftaazas  we  infert, 
Ihews  what  were  at  that  time  his  feelings. 

*'  Oui,  vous  qui;,  d'Olympe  ufurpant  le  tannere, 
Des  eterneiies  lois  lenveriez  ies  autels^ 
Laches  opprefieurs  de  la  terre^ 
Tremble^  vous  etes  immortels! 
**  £L  voas,  vous,  du  malheur  vidtimes  paHag^re^ 
Sur  qui  veillent  d'un  Dieu  Ies  regards  pateniels, 
Vo^ageurs  d'uu  moment  aux  terres  elrangeres, 
Confolez-vous^  vous  etes  immortels  V' 

The  paper  and  print  do  credit  to  the  editor;  and  the  heads  of  the 
loyal  fufferers  are  executed  with  conitJerable  ability. 
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Bime^'kun^in  ouf  etrur  Re) ft  in  die  Sudlichen  Staltbalterschaft^n  At 
Rujfischen  Rticbsj  ^c.iiWeyUr  Band',  i.  e.  Remarks  on  a  Journey 
to  ide  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Ruffian  Empire,  by  P.  S.  PaHas^ 
Councillor  pf  State  to  the  Emperor  of  Ruflia,  &c.  Vol.  II.  410. 
with  coloured  plates,  maps,  &c.     Lfipzis;,  Martini.     i8c2. 

iTrevels  through  the  Southern  Propinces  of  the  Ruffian  Empire^  perf^nmd 
in  the   year^   1793  and  1794,    hy  P.  S.  Pallas^  &c,     IVanflatei 

•  frrMTi  the  German,  vvithout  abridgment,  by  Francis  Biagck>n,  Efij. 
Vols.  HI.  and  IV.  i2mo.  los.  or  royal  p^per  and  coloured 
plates,  14s.     Hidgway*     1803. 

IT  often  happens  with  enlightened  fmen,  as  well  as  amon^il 
other  clafles  of  fociety,  that  when  an  individual  has,  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  aiiy  particular  fcicnce  or  attainment^  excited  attention  or 
applaufe  at  a  former  period  of  his  cxiftencc,  whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  his  fubfcquen't  exertions,  they  areea.^erly  fcrutinixed,  and  not 
11 11  frequently  overvalued.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  that  the 
fccond  travels  of  a  learned  man,  through  countries  which  he  had  vi- 
fited  and  minutely  dcfcribed  25  years  before,  aie  likely  to  be  deftitme 
of  intereft  j  or  fhat  frtfli  objcdts  may  not  prefent  themfelvcs,  tiic  de- 
tails of  which  would  prove  extremely  gratifying  to  the  reader  of  the 
prefent  times : — but,  in  the  inflance  before  us,  we  confefs  our  firft 
txpeftations  have  been,  in  Tome  degree,  difappointcd. 

It  is  now  nearly  feven  years  fince  the  public  were  informed,. that  the 
j u ft: }- eel cbra ted  natural ift,'  Profcflbr  Pallas,  had  inthc  prefs  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  from  Peterfburgh  to  the  Crimea  ;  an  unufual 
dcgice  of  curioTity  was  of  courfe  excited,  and  in  the  fummer  of  1799* 
the  firft  quarto  volume  of  this  work  appeared  at  Leipfig,  where  it  was 
fo  eagerly  purtrhafed,  that  we  arc  well  afl'jred  net  more  than  twenty 
copies  could  be  fparcd  for  the  Englifli  market.  The  plates  to  this 
work*  v.'cre  numerous  and  interefting,  and  in  confequence  of  the 
reports  which  had  been  circulated,  we  were  induced  to  pay  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  the  publication.  Accordingly,  in. our  earlier 
volumes,  we  gave  a  minute  analyfis  of  its  Contents,*  and  traced  the 
prog  re  fs  of  tne  author  from  Peterfburgh  to  Aftrac^han.  From  the 
^weH-kn6\*n  talents  and  charaftcr  of  the  writer,  we  were  indeed  little 
inclined  to  cenfure  in  himthofe  dcfefls,  which  in  one  of  lels  note 
would  perhaps 'have  drawn  forth  fcvere  critical  caftigatioh.  But  a 
man  may  be  a  philofopher  without  pofieffing  the  talent  of-eafy  writ- 
ings and  to  make  hipifelf  underflood  by  men  of  fcience  and' profound 
rekarch,  it  is  not  abfolutely  neccfTary  that  hefhould  poflefs  a  flowing 
ftyle,  or  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  art  of  logical  arrange* 
mcnt.  Such  a  writer  is  Profeflbr  Pallas  j  and  while  we  pay  him  the 
tribute  due  to  'his  gie^t  acquifitions  as  a  natui-alift,-  We  caonot 
but  obferve,  that  his  flyle  is  throughout  harfb,  barbarous,  and  in 

*  Vol.  III.  p.531  ;  Tol.  IV.  p.  5 12;  vol.  V.  p.  502. 
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yrk-suny  parts  incomprehenfible,  even  to  the  literati  of  Germany,  his  na-  . 
t^i  ^^^«  cdUntry.   Notwithftanding  a  certain  degree  of  intereft  which  we  at 
fijrfi  took  in  the  fciehtific  exertions  of  M.  Pallas,  the  imprelTion  which  hit 
*%^ork  finally  left  upon'  our  minds  was  of  (o  flight  a  nature,  that  we 
t&c^d  totally  forgotten  our  remark  on  the  incomplete  ftate  of  thefe  tra« 
^r^ls*9  when,  a  few  months  ago,   the  fecond  volume  claimed  our  at« 
taexition.     In  this  we  find,  that  fome  unforefeen  circumftances  of  a 
domeftic  nature  retarded  the  completion  of  the  volume,  hiit  they  hav6 
aifibrded  the  author  ah  opportunity  of  revifing  and  correcting  his  ma- 
terials, which  now  appear  under  fuch   an   improved   and   fcientiftc 
-  axrangcment,  as  confers  upon  him  the  higheft  credit  for  his  inde- 
fatigable efForts.  '  ^ 
^    There  is  no  defer! ption  of  readers  whp  will  derive  more  gratification 
A'-cm  the  perufal  of  this  work  than  the  antiquarian.    Indeed  the  pro^ 
niinent  features  of  the  fecond  volume  are  antiquities  and  mineralogy. 
AATe  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his  profound,  remarks  on  the 
stncicnt  ftate  of  the  Crimea  ;  his  conjedlures  refpefling  the  aborigin^ 
inhabitants  of  that  country,   their  manner  of  living,  &c.  y   all  of 
^whicK  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh  by  very  plau&ble  quotations  froia 
Pliny,  Strabo,  and  other  writers  of  aqtiquity. 

From  the  village  of  Egis-oba,  on  the  hcith  of  the  Crimea,  M. 
Pallas  performs  a  tedious  journey  to  the  Heracleotic  CherfoneAis ; 
thence  principally  along  the  Southern  (hore,  over  the  ftupendou3 
mountain  of  T&atyrdagh,  and  through  the  interior  of  the  Crimea^ 
to  the  Ifle  of  Taman«  In  his  examination  of  the  difFerent  ftrata  of 
tke  mountains,  and  ev^n  hillocks,  over  which  he  pafles,  he  maybe 
literally  faid  to  leave  no  ftone  unturned  :  his  mineralpgical  defcripr 
tions  muft  difpleafe  moft  readers,  by  their  famenefs  and  frequent  re- 
currence }  and  it  is  not  till  they  have  perufed  fcveral  (heets,  that,  by 
an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  or  of  fome 
fingular  incident  in  natural  hiftory,  they,  will  experience  a  reli^ 
iimilar  to  that  of  the  invigorating  folar  beams,  which  fuddenly  dart 
upon  the  traveller  after  a  cheerlefs  ftonn. 

The  Profeilbr  is  very  particular  and  ingenious  in  his  defcription 
of  the  different  tribes  of  Tartars,  who  inhabit  the  villages  of  thi^ 
Crimea;  but  thofeof  Kikeneis,  Limena,  and  Simaus,  are  the  only 
cUfles  who  have  a  decidedly  foreign  phyflogoomy,  their,  faces  being 
>of  an  uncommon  leng|th,  their  nofes  aquiline,  extraordinarily  largq, 
and  out  of  all  proportion,  while  their,  heads  being  high  and  flat  at  the 
''iidcs,  they  bear  aoi  exa&  cefemblance  to  the  caricatures  of  fatyrs. 
Thisfiagulac  appearance  he  attributes  to  the  cuftom  of  their  p^ede- 
cdTors,  who  comprefTed  the  heads  of  their  infants  near  the  temple^^l  - 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  other  circumftahces,  he  is  inclined  to  thinic 
that  the  mountain  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  have  dcfcended  from  the 
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Genocfe  or  Therfitw,  who  formeily  made  irruptions  and  conqiicik 
in  that  quarter.     Profeflbr  Hacqaet,  who  is  of  the    fame   opinies, 

-has  quoted  in  fupport  of  ft  the  follpwin^  paflage  from  Scaliger.  (h 
commentar,  fup,  Thecphr.ast.  de  caujis  plant  arum  ^  lib,  V.  p.  ^7.) 
**  GenuenjeSy  cum  a  mauris  progenitoribus^  accepijjint  olim  moremt,  ui 
ififantihw  recent  natis  tempora  comprimerentur,  nunc  abffut  uli9  c&Hf 
preffu  Therfitco  et  caplie  et  animo  najcuntur*^  Profcffor  Pallas  addsi 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  on 
the  SouA  bank  of  the  Crimea,  who  now  pafs  for  Tartars,  arc  the 
defcendants  of  other  nations,  who  have  been- driven  to,  or  who  have 
invaded  that  country;  and  are  totally  different  from  the  Tartar  racc» 
but  particularly  from  the  l^longolians,  who  being  really  the  Tartan 
of  the  country,  look  upon  the  others  as  foreigners,  and  hold. them 
in  contempt. 

•  Some  very  intcrefting  information  is  given  relative  to  the  phyficai 
'ftate  of  the  Ifleof  Taman,  which  isconftantly  furrounded  by  fiilpho* 
reous  vapours,  arifing  froAi  the  fpr in gs  of  petroleum  and  ignited  bi- 
tumen, with  which  it  abounds.  The  author  mentions  a  fingular 
eruption,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1794,  in  the  fea  of  Azof,  op- 
pofite  to  Temruk,  where,  at  the  di fiance  of  150  fathoms  from  the 
fhore,  a  great  hillock,  a  hundred  faihoms  in  circumference,  arofeout 
of  the  fea,  which  was  at  that  part  five  fathoms  deep,  and  for  foot 
hours  vomited  fire  and  ftones,  which  overfpread  the  neighbouriag 
country :  it  retained  its  pofition  feveral  months,  and  then  difappeared. 
He  alfo  de/cribcs  another  very  remarkable  event — an  eruption  of  mud 
from  a  hillock  at  Taman;  the  eieflcd  matter  from  which  was  exa- 
mined by  him,  and  was  eftimated  at  100,000  cubic  fathoms. 

The^great  body  of  the  work  is  filled  with  general  and  particular  ob« 
fervations  on  the  nature  of  the  foil  of  the  Crimea,  Its  vegetable  prc- 
du£lions,  the  ftate  of  its  agriculture,  horticulture,  commerce,  and 
manufadures.  In  his  account  of  the  latter,  he  defcxibes  a-procefs^f 
great  importance, — that  of  making  Morocco  leather  of  the  fineft  qua- 
lity; he  alfo  points  out  many  means  for  the  improvement  of  the 

■  Crimea,  which  are  purely  local  and  of  no  great  intereft  to  the  Eng- 
lifti  reader,  though  his  account  of  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  this 
country  is  more  fatisfa£lory  than  any  which  we  remember  to  have 
feen.  On  the  whole,  this  work  will  afford  much  entertainoKDt  Ce 
pbilofophical,  as  well  as  to  general,  readers ;  though  w«  are  of  opi«> 
nion,  that  it  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  world,  if  the 
author  had  brought  it  into  half  the  compafs,  by  expunging  a  ma&  of 
heavy  and  unintereiling  fpecifications,  which,  as  far  as  wc  can  indge^ 
»:e  of  no  utility  whatever  in  the  promotion  of  true  fcience.  In  the 
room  of  his  repeated  and  tedious  examinations  of  mineral  and  vege^ 
table  ftrata,  he  might  occafionally  have  drawn  forth  the  admiratioA  of 
hisCbriftian  readers  by  a  reference  to  the  great  FirftCaufe  of  the  won- 
ders which  he  enumerates.  Butperhaps  it  is  beneath  a  Germa^  philo^ 
fopher  to  acknowledge  the  power  or  attributes  of  a  Deity.  Hoturi^ 
indeed,  appears  to  be  literally  the  only  objeft  of  his  attention,  and 
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we  db  not  recollcft  that  throughout  the  whole  of  thefp  two  pon- 
derous quartos,  the  God  of  Nature,  the  Creator  of  the  World,  is 
in  any  fingle  inftance  pofitivcly  alluded  to.  We  have,  however,  no 
other  ferious  objections  to  make  to  the  writings  of  M.  Pallas,  .If 
they  do  no  good  to  fociety,  they  are  not  calculated  to  do  any  ,  harm  ; 
and  as  an  indefatigable  n^^ur^/ phllofopher,  the  author  is  certainly 
entitled  to  confiderable  praife.  - 

It  woiild  now  only  remain  for  us  to  notice  the  tra^iflatton  of  this 

Work,  which  forms  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  volumes  of  the  fcrics 

of  Travels,  publilhed  under  the  title  of  Modern  Difcoveries ;  but  our 

opinion  of  Mr.  Blagdon,  as  a  tranflator,  having  been  expreffcd  on 

feveral  occafiOns,  it  would  be  fuperfluo^s  to  add  on  that  point  any 

further  remarks.     He  his,  however,  acquired  additional  credit   by 

tranflating,   in  a  (hort  fpace  of  time,   four  vblumes  of  matter,  purely 

fcientiHc,  from  a  language   but  little  knowh  to  Englishmen;  and 

which,  from  the  nature  of  the  fubje£i,  muft  have  been  attended  with 

very   confiderable  difficulties.     This  ta(k,  however,  he   appears  to 

have  performed  with  fidelity  ;  the  language  is  free  from  thofe  foreign 

idioms,  which  fo  often  occur  in  modern  tranflations,  and  the  (lyle  is 

truly  Englifl],  being  neither  inflated  nor  inanimate.     Having  alio 

tt  leaft  as  favourable  an  opinion  of  this  work  as  we  have  exprelied  of 

any  of  his  former  tranflations,  we  cannot  omit  noticfing  an  advertife- 

fnent  prefixed  to  the  laft  volume,  which  itates  that  the  publication, 

for  a  variety  of  reafonS,  muft  be  difcontmued  during  a  few  months  ; 

and  a  new  plan  is  pointed  but,  on  which  it  will  be  refumed.     The 

fufpenfion,  however,  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  April  laft,  and 

no  new  (eries  having  yet  been  announced,  we  apprehend  that  this 

ufefur  work  has  experienced  a  fate  pf  which  it  is  evidently  undeferv* 

ing.     We  neverthelefs  hope,  that  our  furmifes  may  prove  unfounded  ; 

for  a  publication  poflTefliqg  fo  many  advantages,  and  fold  at  fo  cheap 

a  rate,  we  never  remember  to   have  fallen  under  our  obfervation. 

tn  the  tranflation  of  Pallas  alone  there  are  22  well-executed  coppen- 

plates.     There  is  another  tranflation  of  Pallas,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 

fuperbly  printed,  and  pofleflliig  a  greater  number  of  plates;    but  ic, 

fells  at  the  price  of  feven  guineas. 
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The  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  I. 
t  '  {Qontintud  from  ^.223.) 

Tl|iE  tenth  article  in  this  work  is  entitled  to  indifcriminate  praile.  It 
h  a  Review  of  Voytige  dans  les  Dcparianem  de  la  France^  by  Citizen 
La  Vellee,  formerly  an  oilicer  in  the  army,  who,  in  1792,  began  a  tour 
through  the  diflferent  departments  of  France,  and  pdblilhed'an  account  of 
itinnineSvo.  vols.  1792  a  1801.  "  The  plan  of  the  work/'  though  not 
ijncxceptionable^  "  would  h^ve  had  its  attradioi]^,'*' fayi  the  Critic,  '*  if  ira- 

L  1  2  partiality 


^6  ffE vnf^nti  Ktntvttifir 

partiality  had'  guidCed  tbe  pen  of  the  aathor :  but  to  this-  efl^ntiat  qmv 
fication  of  an  biftorian,  M.  La  Vellee  has  the  candor  not  even  to  pre>- 
tend;  and  confefTes;  that  bk indignation  at  tyranny,  and  hatred  for  (of> 
fuperftition^  prevecKshico  from  viewing  difpaffionatdy  the  adioo?  of  Kingf 
aihd  Priefls  !^  Wo  fhonld  be  g^ad  to  knpw  tbroogh  what  mediam  ho 
views  tbe  adio<^s  of  Confnla^  aod-^  tbac.prelate,  who  fiiles  Baonaparlor 
fbe  Chfjft  of  ProviienzeJ  , 

*'  WdWere  particular^ ftruck,"  fay  the  Edinburgh  Rcvicwcre,  '•'with 
thefioguiar  fenfibitity  Ml  LaVell^  never  fails  to  difcover:  be  feldocB 
approacbefl  a  city  Without  burftiog  into  tears  at  tbe  recolledipn  of  the  op- 
preflionB  under  the  fettdai  Jjfinn -^  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  bis  pitOao- 
tbropby  never  blazes  io  violently  as  during  the  government  of  Robelpierr& 
At  that  period,  bp  never  fpares  bis  readers  a  £ngle  barbarity  oommittcd 
during  the  old  regime ;  and  only  forgets  to  mention,  that  the  fceoes  pafing 
before  bis  eyes  exceeded  in  horror  aUthat  therhiHory  of  France  coold  fiir. 
n'ifli  during  tbe  lapfe  of  fo  vtMOf  ages." 

The  eleventh  article  is  the  review"  of  »tiadr  on' a  fubject  eitiem^y  in* 
terefting  to  the  people  of  Sootland,  and  it  feems  to  be  drawn  upwith-hn-' 
partiality  :  but  a  very  diiFereot  fpirit  has  aduated  the  writer  of  the  twelfth 
articled.  This  coropouiid  of  infolence  and  folly  is  nothing  le(s  than  an  at«* 
tempt  to  exhibit  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  View  Mr.  Bowles's  Reflexions  mt  ike 
ConduJUn  of  ths  Wkr,  by  comparing  the  refped^ble  author  to  Dr.  Sdlomcxr 
and  Dr.  Brodua !  '  > 

,  "  If  Mr.  Bowles/^  iiys  thh  contemptible  fcribbler,  *'had  began  (begun }• 
his  literary  career  at  a  period  when  fuperior  dilbrimination  and  profound 
thought,  no^  'vulgar  violence,  and  tbe  eternal  repetition  of  rabble.roa£ng 
yords  (Is  this  critic  fo  completely  roufed  one  of  the  rabble?),  were  necef- 
iATy  (o  literary  reputation,  he  would  nevet  have  emerged  from  that  obicu. 
II  ty  to  which  be  will  foon  return.  The  intemperate  paffions  of  the  public,  not 
his  own  taleatSy  have  given  him  fome  temporary  reputation  ;.  and  now,  whca 
men  mtn  hopi  and  fear  ^th  lefs  tagemefs  than  they  have  been  lately  accof. 
tomed  to  do,  Mr;  Bowles  will  be  compelled  to  defcendLfrom  that  moderate 
eminence,  where  aO  man  of  real  gpeoius  would  ever  have  condefoeoded 
to  remain.** 

This  n<m)  of  the  reviexver  is  something  veiy  different  from  the  fun&m 
Jkuni  of  the  ichoolmeA;  £»r  it  has  already  pafled  away  ;  and  Mr.  Bowles^ 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  diis  reafoning,  muft  again  be  feated  on  that  emi^ 
neqce,  which,  whether  moderate  or  immoderate,  his  revfewer  will  never 
reach. 

^  The  firft  appreheniions,-  which  Mr.  Bowles  feems  to  entertain/  (con- 
tinues tbe  critic)  are  of  the  hmndlefi  ambition  and  perfidious  chetraBer  of  tbe 
,  Firji  Conful,  and  of  tbat  military  defpotifm  which  be  has  eliabliChed,  which 
i^  not  only  impelled  by  tbe  love  of  conquefi,  but  ioterdfted,  for  its  own  pro* 
fcrvatjon,  to  dciire  tbe  overthrow  of  other  states." 

And  pray,  moft  fagacious  Sir;  have  tbofe  appreheniions  been  fo  very  ill- 
grounded,  as  to  give  you. a  right  tD  infult  in  this  manner  a  man,  to  whom 
you  allow  occafionally  the  merit  of  .good  intention?  or  can  you  iwoi  read 
in  the  firJl,fecond,Q\'  third  edition  of  your  unrivalled  review,  this  febtence 
without  a  blulh  ?  •  Ofi,  but  the  apprcbenfions  were  groundlers  when  they 
were  firft  thrown  out ;  for  - 

•'  Tbe  author  informs  us,  immediately  after,  that  the  life  of  Buonaparte 
iff  expofed  to  more  danger  ihan  tbat  of  any  other  individual  in  £tirop^  who 


M  not  fldaally  in  the  laft  ilage  of  an  iDcomble  dUtgSe ;  "atri  that  his  death> 
^virbenever  it  liappens,  roott  involve  the  dilTolutibn  of  that,  machine  of  go^ 
•^eminent*  of  which,  he.muft  he  coi^dered  not  only  Irt  the  fole  dire^»rf 
l»ut  the  main  fpring." 

^  And  is  it  indeed  impofl^hle,  that  a  goy^mcot,  io  d^qger.of  falling  ijq 

•pieces,  fcouid  be  tyannical  ?  or  that  a  tyrant,  ooaicioua  of  betngperpe- 

'ttaally  expofed  to  the  dagger  o*  the  aflaffin^  should  be-perBdious  ?     Let  ns 

-'lup*x>fe  that  fome  dillentions  about  emolna^ent,  or  -the  «ooduding  of  the 

.journal,  were  to  arife  between  the  writers  of  the  Edinburgh  Jleview  aqiT 

rtlie  bookfelltJrs  by  whom  it  is  pn  >li>  d,  and  that  in  coi^fc^ucn^  of  thelie 

the  undertaking  were^boat  to  be  abandoned;  is  it  impolTible,  that  in  the 

.-mean  time  they  O^ould  all  agree  to  mifreprefent  fuch  works  as  Mr.,Bowle^ 

Mcfiexions,  and  e:fp  fe  the  author  to  ridicule  fer  appreheQding  moral  danger 

vin  the  nudity  of  faKionable  females? 

Of  the  merit  of  the  13th  article  of  this  review  we  are  not  preparedto 
ipeak,  net  having  th  work  reviewed  at  band ;  but  if  /•  Hemtiscbv^rdihM 
really  publilbed  all  the  a'lfurdhies  which  are  here  attribttled  to  him,  he 
.has  been  treated  by  the  critic  with  great  p  opriety.  Fdr  fimilar  reafofls  we 
^afsover  the  IStb  article ;  but  thefotiy'aud  infolenoe  difplayed  ia  the  HScb 
tall  loudly  for  reprehen lion.  .   '       y  , 

The  work  reviewed  is  Pr  tt's  poem  entitled  Bread,  or  the  Poor^  of  whieh 

.^^Qbayelong  ago  delivered  >ar  opinion,  allowing  its  merits,  at^  pointing 

.out  its  faults.*    The  prefent    Htip.  however,  efpies  in  it  nothing  bnc 

faults  ;  and  contends,  that  Mr.  t'ratt*t»  complaints  of  the  conduS  of  mo* 

•  nopoliils,   during  the  late  years  of  dearth,  are  totally  gx:ocuidleis  I     This 
he  does  with  a  degree  of  yur^  ior  which  nothing  can   account,  but  the 

viappofition  tbat^he  either  was  a.  nu>nopo}Kt  himfel^  or  isa«fervilehircbx\g 
r  of  fome  knot  of  monopollfb. 

'<  Mr.  Pratt  (fays  he)  refotvcsall  tbefequeilloQS  refpeding  thedeinrth 

•  of' corn  by  afTerting,  that  the' Scarcity  was  produced  by  the  higher  orders 
» of  fanners.  After  .giving  this  folution  of  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Pratt  loads 
,  that,  rcfpe  rtable  part  of  the  community  w!ih  eifey  term  of  abufe  vvh  ch  he 

x:aD  colled.  In  thecourf  often  lines/the  epithets  ''  tyrant  hn^^dman/* 
.»*  iafatiate  giant,"  "  the  ic(»urgeimdterror  of  thefwains,"  '*.vaio  ufurper," 
and  "vil  age  depot,"  are  brought  together  to  defcribe the  general  cfaa- 
.  rader  of  a  gcntlei^an  rarmer.     Wholt  images  are  filled  with  accounts  of 

tbeir  extravagance  and  proi^igacy.)  of  balls  at  which  their  wives  dance 
awkwardly ;  and  routs  at  which  thev  give  neguf^.    In  one  of  the  notes, 

Mr.  Prati  endeavours. to  rival  Lord  Warwi  k,  and  tells  us  of  a  knot  d , 

farmersy  wh«>  drank ,  champagne,  claret,  and  Burgundy,  for  three  d^ys  to- 
,  gcthei;  an(j,  asii  ^efi,  foaked  bank-notes  in  wtne,  like  rvjh  in  cbocolaie, 

which,  it  mu;l  be  allowed,  was  a.  very  espeniive  fubflitute  for  bifcmt^.*' 
Andif  thefe  extravagancies  were  reitl,  4o  not  the  gCMiiemen  fi^rmcts 
,  de^^erve  all  the  ceniure  with  which  Mr.  Fsatt  has  loaded  tbem  ?     Perhaps 

the  reader  fuppote^,  that  the  critic  has  proved  the  Scotch  hiXvoi^x%  at  lesft 
.  to  have  been  bramelefs,  and  to  have  (Harcd,  with  the  reft  of  the^^omnEuu  . 

nity,  in  the  dkhefs  of  the  times;  bjst.  this*  ta0c  he  has  not  even  attempted* 

He  only  affiims,  that  **  thofe  who  are  fi^xligal  and  extravagant  rarely  ac* 
.  cumulate  wealth  i'*  as  if  it  were  of  ,^  importance,  to  the  poor,  whether  it 


-*  Auti-Jacqjbin,  vol.  XL  p.^266,^c.  ^ 

J-.l  3  was 
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was  to  iupport  prodigality,  or  avarice,   that  corn  was  Unfairlj  raiied  to  a 
.price  wbicli  they  coulcl  not  pay  for  it ! 

In  ibe  l()th  artic  e,  we  find'our  prefbyterian  critic  difplaying  h's  oTnai 
enmity  to  the  Church  of  Englaad,  by  vainly  endeavouring  to  niake  ridipii- 
lou8  Dr.  Langford's  excellent  fernion  before  the  Royal  Hamane  Sixricty- 
Dr.  Ldngford,  we  arc  pcrfuaded,  has  no  deiire  to  be  praifcd  as  a  preacber 
by  the  man  who  cenfure?  Dr.  Kennel's  Sermons  j  but  we  £hall  foon  meet 
with  this  petulant  reviewer  again,  when  we  flia.l  havp  a  better  opportonky 
of  appreciating  the  (oundnefs  of  his  cr  ticirms. 

The  review  of  IVIrs.  Opie's  poems,  wh  ch  next  occurs,  U  one  of  thofe  in- 
'fiancci  of  invidious  criticifm,  wh'u  h 

Damns  with  faint  praife,  aflents  with  civil  leer. 
And,  w'thout  fneermg,  tenches  men  to  fnecr. 
The  crilic  fhould  have  reviewed  the  lady  and  her  volume  io  dircd  terms: 
the  ccnfure  might  have  been  pnjuft,  but  it  would  not  then  have  been  mean. 

The  18th  arti  le  is  not  worthy  of  notice;  and  to  the  tendency  of  the  Iptb, 
Hvhich  pi-ofeffes  to  be  a  review  of  Bonrfet's  Efci  fur  LArt  de  rendre  hs  Re^ 
solutions  iiii/ds,  we  have  nothing  to  obje.t.  It  is  a  p  ty,  however,  that  fo 
much  p.triotifm  ind  found  reaionir.g  ihould  have  been  difgraccd  by  the  fol- 
lowing contradidions : 

*'  The  \^orlc  has  evidently  been  compofed  with  much  pains  and  delibera. 
tion.  It  is  written  with  great  can  lour  and  impartiality,  and  contains  an 
animated  andfouh^d  account  f  mcll  of  the  memorable  events  of  tl  c  Frerich 
Revolution.  The  theory  and  oh/trvaf 'urns,  i  deed,  are  for  the  moft  part 
rather  dull  an.l  iryjlgrnjha:it.  The  arvan^nncnt  of  the  book  is  .ilmoft  as  ud- 
fortuuiito  as  its  tItIt^  Tie  aulhur  hns  l^c^n  plea  ed  to  diftribule  it  into 
Jive  feciions,  o   whi  h'tlie  f.iir  !afi  mii;ht  very  conveniont'y  be  fpared  !'' 

It  is  dix*  nil  to  conceive  how  an  nc  ount,  of  which  four-fifths  might 
conVenicntU'  bt^  fpared,  can  be  fucchiti;  or  how  a  tedious  narrative  can  be 
afiimatcd,  when  all  ihe  obfrrvations  with  which  it  is^inlerfperfed  arc  du/I,  ' 

Our  rancorous  pupil  o!  'tiuos.  and  Melville  appears  again  in  the  20th  ar- 
ticle of  this  vuluiQc,  dif^kjying  h  s  hatrei  of  the  Chur.h  of  England  in  an 
angry  pliilipi' c  on  Mr.  Ardulea  o.'.  Nares.  Th.t  refpeda''^le  d  gnitary 
,  p'.l>lift)cil,  in  IbOl,  a  I'rmon,  ent  tied  -•/  Tbankfgkiirjg  for  PUnty,  and  a  • 
fi^armn^  as'ov^jl  Avaric^",  aud  our  reviewers,  who  wiih  their  journal  to 
be  d.fi  ng  iihed,  rather  Tor  the  ^i^XtS.  on,  than  for  the  number,  of  its  arti- 
cles, have  Jclccie.l  that  difcourfe  as  a  proper  veliide  of  their  ignorant  abafe 
of  thfj  autdor  .  nd  ol  ihc  cluirch  of  wiiich  he  is  a  clergyman.  Though  the 
ferinon  bears,  :.i  its  t  tit- page,  to  have  been  preached  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Licbjieldt  our  prefbytcrian  iritic  fagely  fuppofes,  that  it  muft  have  beea 
preached  'n  a  cbapely  be  au!e  the  Lpifcopalians  in  Scotland  have  not  churches 
but  f/'^z/'^A  for  their  public  worihp  i 

'*  For  the  fwarm  of  cpheraeial  fermons  which  i!Tue  from  the  prefs,  wc 
are  prin-'pally  indebted  (fays  he)  to  the  vanity  of  popular  preachers,  who. 
are  puifed  up,  by  female  piMifcb,  ^nto  a  elief,  that  what  may  be  delivered, 
with  grj^af  propriety,  in  a  .hapjfullof'u'ijltori  and  fr'undsy  is  fit  for  the  de- 
liberate aiteniiun.of  ihe  pu'  lie  !'' 

The  Ca:hct)ral  at  (.i;h:;el  i  is  a  ch.ipel,  and  the  audience,  on  Septerorcr20, 
3  801,  was  coiTp<yfed  cniirfly  o.  the  friends  and  vifitors  of  iVlr.  Arch- 
c'.eacon  Nares  !  But  what  ottence  has  the  good  Archdeacon  given  to  this 
zealot  fv  r  cqc  efialtlcal  e  nalify  ?  Why,  he  is  a  d- gnitary  of  the  Church 
of  £n^iaiid,  and  i.e  h.;s  publilhed  an  excellent  fermon>  calculated  to  roafe 

iJie 
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t!^i^  attention  of  the  rrader,  as  well  ?.s  of  tbuc  who  Iiturd  it  preached,  and 
^Hcfe  are  twooiFencea  not  to  be  forgiven.  ' 

^  .  "  The  learned  author,  (fays  this  candid  writ ct,)  after  ftat'ng  the  manner 
in  whi  h  the  Jews  weri*  governed  by  the  iinmcdiate  interference  of  God, 
aod  informing  us,  that  other  people  espviSt  not,  nor  are  taught  to  look  for, 
miraculous  interference,  to  punifli  or  reward  them,  proceeds  to  tilk  of  tho 
yfitation  of  Providence,  for  the.purpofe  of  trial,  warning,  and  coned  ion, 
as  if  it  were  la  truih  of*iubicb  be  bad  never  doubled  '*     ^ 

And  who  is  this  fcarcher  of  hearts,  who  prefumes  to  infinuate  that  of 
th's  truth  the  learned  author  had  never  Jonbted  ?  Oh!  continues  the 
orit'c,  I  drawmv  inference  from  h's  own  words;  for 

*'  He  contends,  though  the  Pclty  does  irterferc,  it  wou'd  be  prefump-^ 
tuous  and  impious  to  pn.nounce  the  purpofcs  for  which  he  interferes  5  and 
then  adds,  that  it  has  pleafed  God  within  thefe  tew  years  to  give  us  a  molt 
awful  leiTon  of  the  vanity  of  agriculture  and  iraponation,  without  piety*; 
and  that  he  has  proved  ttiis  to  the  convldlion  of  G\^ry  thinking  mind* 
"J'hough  heintcrpofenot,  fays  Mr.  Narcs,  by  pofitive  miracle,  he  influences 
by  means  unknown  to  all  but  hirafelf,  and  dire6ts,the  winds,  the  rain,  and 
glorious  beams  of  heaven,  to  execute  his  judgments,  or  fJfil  his  merciful 
deiigns.     Now,  either  the'winJ,  the  rain,  and  the  beams  arc  here  repre- 
fented  to  aft  as"  they  do  in  the  o'dinary  courfe  of  n3ture>  or  they  are  not : 
.  If  they  are,  bow  can  tbeir  operation  be  conjidered  as  u  judgment  on  sins  ?  >and  if 
diqy  are  not^  what  are  their  extraordinary  operation,  but  pofitive  miracles?*' 
It  would  be  too  much  to  fuppofe,  that  our  fage  phiK  fopher  had  ever 
'httLxd  i\iQ  ip\\T2Sc pre-cfiabltjbed  barmony-y  b  it  one  would  imagine,   that  he 
muft  have  heard  enough  in  the  Univerfity  of  Ed'nb  irgh  a}>  ut  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  moral  and  natural  worlds  to  each  other,  to  have  made  him  fup- 
prefs  this  ebullition  of  p.tilant  ign  )Fan  e.     As  we  have  no  pleifare  in 
'*  anfwering  a  fo,l according  to  his  folly,'*^  we  £ha  1  enter  into  no  a;gumeot 
with  a  man,  who  thus  proclims,  at  the  very  inftant  when  he  is  employing 
the  fo.ms  of  logic,  thit  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  firft  princip'cs  of  theo- 
logical fcience  j  but,  for  the  inftrudion  of  cur  reader  ,  we  inlet  the  paffage 
of  the  Archdeacon's  ferm  n,  which  is  heie  fo  mifcrauly  perverted  from  its 
meaning. 

'•  The  providence  under  wliich  the  Ifraclitlfli  naton  lived  was  pecu'iar 
to  that  nation.  It  was.  extra  ordinary,  it  was  miraculous.  "Other  people, 
under  thejord  nary  providence  of  God,  e  pe6t  nctji  nor  are  taught  to  look 
for,  miraculou-i  interference,  that  the  Lord  may  blefs  or  punith  tHern.  The 
right  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  what  was  done  under  the  iVlofaic  Goven- 
mentby  the  dire^  and  acknowledged  ad-ot'  God,  is  [Xjrformed  in  other 
cafes  by  Jecondary  means  \  and  by  fuch  a  regulation  of  the  powcns  of  hature, 
as  may,  without  a  vifible  interpofition  of  power,  fofficiently  effedl  the  pur- 
pofes  of  providential  government.  The  Israelite-  were  ajfu.y^d,  that  for 
obedience  or  transgreffion  they  were  blefled  or  punilhed  5  \i\  purfuance  of 
Zfofitvvejenitnc^  which  they  had  beard  pronounced.  For  other  nations,  it 'is 
fuflSci/nt  to  acknowledge,  that  a  general  Providerce  fo  rules  the  world, 
that  nothing  without  reafon  happens  to  any  of  the  fons  of  men  3  though  in 
each  particular  cafe  we  cannot  tnark  the  interference,  nor  affign  the  pofitive 
came  for  this  or  that  difpenfation.  That  there  is  no  fuch  thmg  as 
chance,  we  know  j  and  whatever  is  defign/  in  the  hands  of  heavenly  wif*. 
doin,  muft  bo  wife  and  juft  delign,  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  men  ta  ' 
Ufldvirftand.  , 
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"  Thas^f.l^,  thcrefurc,  we  may  always  app*y  to  ouffelvcft  the  di^afa- 
tions  of  the  Lord  to  his  peculiar  people ;  by  taking  them  in  a  more  geocnl 
view.  If  he  viiited  them  with  famine,  it  was  for  difol^edience  of  bis  pofi- 
tive  laws  :  tbcy  knew  it,  and  were  warned  beforehand  that  it  woald  furely 
happen  lo  them.  If  l>c  v  lit  us  in  h'kc  manner,  we  know  that  it  is  for 
trial,  or /or  warning,  or  cor  region »  or  foifie  wife  and  gracious  purpofe  ; 
(hough  to  pronounce  dirc6tly  what  that  purpofe  was,  as  \i  we  knew  the 
fecret  co  jncils  of  the  Lord,  would  be  prefuraption  or  impiety.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Ifrael  tcs  were  biefled  in  their  increaje  and  aU  the  sx^orks  of 
their  hands,  it  was  a  continuance  of  that  fuperintendiiig  mercy  which  was 
promifcd  to  them,  io  long  as  they  fliould  be  obedient.  '  If  to  us  a  Ukc 
mercy  be  extended,  it  is  from  the  Lord;  to  him  we  maft  afcribc  it, 
to  him  we  mult  be  thankful,  in  him  we  mufl  rejoice.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  his /iromi/ey  but  it  belongs  undoubtedly  to  his  goodntjs.  The  feafons,  and 
every  movement  of  nata  e,  are  beneath  his  guidance  3  and  though  he  in- 
tcrpofe  not  by  pofitive  miracle,  be  influences  by  means  unknown  to  all 
but  himfelf ;  and  diredS  the  win^s,  the  rain,  <  nd  glorious  beams  of  heaven, 
to  execute  his  judgments,  or  fulfil  his  merciful  defigns. 

**  It  has  pleafed  God,  by  fuch  means  as  this,  to  convey  within  a  few  late 

.y^ars,  to  all  our  nation,  a  mofl  awful  leffon.     While  the  bufy  minds  of 

men  were  exercifing  their  utmoft  force  to  improve,  as  faft  as  poffible,   the 

^arts  of  agriculture,  he  has  fli  iwn,  by  one  or  two  diHrefsful  years,  that  -wTan 

are  all  the  arts,  and  all  the  wifdom  of  men,  unlefs  the  Lord  be  with  them.- 

One  may  plougb,'  another  may  fow,  but  it  is  God  who  f^iteih  the  Increaje.^ 

And  this  found  and  perfpicuous  ^eafoning  our  cr'tic  prefumes  to  call  a 

contemptible  fpecinien  of  theological  metaphyiics,  juft  as  if  be  were  bim- 

/elf  in  any  degif-e  converfant  either  with   theology  or  with  metaphyiics! 

"  But  Mr.  Nares  (he  fays^  having  given  this  fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  thcor 

logicjlmetaphyfics,  conlmences  his  attack  upon  the  f -rmers  ;  accufet  them 

of  cruelty  and  avarice,  and  raifes  the  old  cry  of  monopoly."     It  is  fit  that 

this  cry  be  repeated  to  our  readers;  for  tiiC  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  /^r- 

f^otien  to  repeat  it  to  his,  who  have  thus  no  opportunity  of  judging  between 

him  and  the  author  of  the  fcrmon, 

'<  Can  it  bepoliible,  (faysthc  Archdeacon)  thatamidft  this  general  good, 
for  which  we  are  fo  fi^ly  tc^d  to  thank  the  Lord,  and  offer  our  united 
^  praifes,  there  fhould  be  fomc  who  feel  a  fecct  forrow  ?  Some,  even 
among  ibofe  to  whom  the  blefling'feems  to  come  in  the  firfl  indance ;  bat 
who,  feeing  in  it  ihe  difappointment  of  their  fordid  plans  of  gaio^  repine 
and  mourn  wivh'n  themfelves,  while  the  fields  laugh,  and  every  creature 
not  enflaved  lo  avarice  is  filled  with  joy  ?  1  will  hope  there  are  not  many 
fucb.  For  the  fin  is  fo  deteflable,  tha:  it  difgraces  even  the  nature  of  men. 
.  From  Thriflian  principle  it  is  abhorrent  totally  ;  and  flands  in  oiter  oppo- 
fition  and  defiance  to  it.  This  is  the  fin  of  thofe,  alluded  to  apparently 
even  in  our  public  prayer,  whc^  when  the  Lord  withheld  his  bounty,  fcrup- 
led  not  to  aggrava;e  the  evil  to  their  country,  by  bonrdmg  what  they  hac^ 
refufing  to  import  it  for  a  good  price,  for  even  a  high  prfce,  or  for  any  but 
the  ui  tl  exorbitant  return  that  c.uld  t>e  gained >  hoping  to  grow  rich  at 
once, — on  what  ? — on  the  lawful  profits  of  their  calling? — No  j — upon  the 
tears,  the  groans,  the  cries,  the  death  of  multitudes  !'\ 

Such. are  the  farniers  whom  Mr.  Nares  attacks    and  whom  our  reviewer 
.  fltlempistv!  de/rnd,  by  nnfreprefenting  the  language  and  meaning,  as  well 
of  the  Chuich  of  EngLnd^  as  of  pue  of  hpr  voqH  refpedabk  fonsi 
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We  pafs  over  the  2lst»  22d,  2dd^  and  24th  articlea  of  this  review ;  not 
'becaufc  tbcy  arc  of  little  vahic,  but  becaufe  they  contain  hardly  any  thing 
that  19  ob^e^ionable,  while  they  abound  with  juft  and  ufeful  reiicsdionsi 
wliich  do  honor  to  the  individuals  by  whom  they  have  been  thrown  out. 

*  The  25th  antcle  la  a  very  able  review  of  Thornton's  hnqmry  iKU  the 
Nature  and  Effe3s  of  the  Fafrr  Credit  of  Great  Bntoin ',  and  it  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  thofe,  who  have  never  looked  into  the  work  reviewed. 
To  one  or  two  of  the  critic's  opinions  we  certainly  cannot  a/TciUj  bnt  we 
recomnlfend  the  article,  which xonfifts  cf  30  pages,,  as  one  of  the  belt  dif- 
ferta lions  on  the  fub}e6t8j  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  Englifh  language/ 

The  26th  article  i«  entitled  to  at  lead  equal  praife.  The  work  reviewed 
is  Vl^yfdXf^  Jlhfjirations  of  the  Hntton'tan  Tfteory  of  the  Earth) — a  theory 
well  known  to  have  been  in  direct  oppoiition  to  the  M.  faic  hiftory  of  the 
creation,  and  ofcourfe  to  the  fnndaoicntai  principles  of  the  Chridian  re- 
ligion; and  which  is  indeed  not  friendly  to  the  do^rines  of  ^Theifm  in  any 
form.  Of  that  theory  the  Edinburgh  Review  appears  to  us  to  be  a  full  and 
iiatisfa6tory  refutation » 

**  The  vcrv  bails  of  this  theory  depends  upon  a  poflulate,  that  might  well 
be  fuppofed  to  ftartle  a  fober  enquirer,  viz.  the  fupppfitiou  of  a  perpetual 
central  heat,  capable  of  melting  limeilone  by  its  inteniity,.  and  of  elevating 
continents  by  ks  expflniion.  Now  this  heat,  Mr.  P]a)fair  confetles,  can* 
not/ be  maintained,  either  by  combnftion,  by  fridion,  by  the  abforption  of 
*the  folar  rays,  or  by  any  of  the  other  fenfes  from  which  heat  is  known  to 
')e  derived.  But  of  heat  in  fuch  circumllancea  we  have  no  experience; 
and  it  feems  to  be  an  evident  violation  of  the  fii;il  rules  of  philofophifing, 
to  alTume  its  exiftence  for  the  explication  of  any  phenomena.  Heat,  ge- 
.Derated  and  fui  ported  without  combudiun,  and  at  adiilaoce  from  all  the 

*  other  fources  from  which  heat  is  known'  to  proceed,  is  a  fcibflahce  wkli 
which  we  have  no  acquaintance,  and  which  we  cannot  admit  to  exid, 
merely  becaufe  fuch  a  fuppofition  would  enable  us  to  account  for  cfu^tain 
appearances.  There  would  be  nothing  {b  eafy  as  t<>  find  an  adequate 
caufe  for  any  phenomenon  whatfoever,  if  \*e  were  ojpXy  permitted  to  prove* 
its  exigence  by  that  of  the  phenomenon  in  queAion;  and  if  we  were  al« 
lowed  to  fuppofean  inexhaufttble  heat,  in  a  fituation  where  our  experience 
tells  us  that  no  beat  could  be  either  generated  or  ipaintained,  it  will  not 
be  eafy  to  fliew  why  we  (hould  rcfufe  to  believe  that  a  dragon  tatsup 
the  moon  in  an  eclipie,  or  that  the  tides  are  occalioned  by  the  gills 
of  a  leviathan  at  the  pole," 

In  the  27tb,  28th,  and  29th  articles,  there  is  not  much  to  detain  the 
attention  of  Anti-jacobins.  Fach'of  them  difplays  coniiderable  abilities  in 
'  its  author;  and  each  is  entitled,  on  fome  accounts,  to  praife,  and  on 
others,  to  reprehcnfion.  Tbefe  conclude  .the  firft  part  of  the  firft  volume, 
of  this  review,  which  we  have  examined  with  greater  care  than  we  ulually 
beftow  on  publications  of  a  fimilar  kind,  both  becaufe  the  plan  of  the 
work  differs  in  fome  refpe^s  from  that  of  other  reviews,  and  becaufe  the 
publifhers  h.ive  boa  (led  o(  its  uncommon  fuccefs..  Of  the  iecond  part  of 
the  volume  we  niuft  fpeak  ib  more  general  terms. 

Of  Villicrs's  View  of  the  Pbilofojihy  of  Kant^  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
give  an  obfcurc  account  5  but  who  could  give  a  luminous  account  of  a 
fyftcm  enveloped  in  fuch  jargon  ?  Their  review  of  Sonnini's  Tra'vcls  in 
Greece  ami  Turkey  is  a  good  one -5  but  wc  qacet  witii  the  national  and  cc- 
clefi^dical  fpirit^  which  we  liate  fo  often  reprehended  in  their  theological 
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critic,  in  the  relaxant  approbation  which  they  bcftow  on  Dr.  Palcy*«  A* 
iitral  rbeolo^.  On  the  reviews  of  Starch's  F'tclure  of  FcUrsburgb^  Boj^i 
Di'vine  Commedie  of  Dante,  Lewis's  Alfonfo^  and  Adolphus's  Hisivrj  fj 
England,  we  (lay  not  to  remark:  the  laft  of  thefe articles  is  valuable.  Of 
the  account  here  given  of  Dcnon's  Tra^veh  in  ^gypi,  we  have  no  faefifatlon 
to  fay,  that  it  is  by  much  the  beft  that  we  ,have  yet  fcen  in  any  liferarj 
journal}  and  ihe  review  of  .^egiir's  edition  of  PolUique  des  ious  les  Cabimu 
de  I* Europe,  pendant  Us  regnes  de  Lm'ts  XF.  ei  de  Louh  XFL  ^c,  is  of  mart 
value  than  t^e  biok  reviewed.  It  is  not  indeed,  jn  dndnt-rs  of  tnath, 
n  review  of  any  work  whatever,  but  an  able  diirertation  on  the  propriety  of 
maintaining  a  balance  of  power,  occaiioned  by  Segur  s  publication  ^  and 
it  may  be  perufed  with  advantage  by  thofc  who  never  faw  that  pablicaiioi^ 
nor  indeed  any  oiher  on  the  important  fubjcc't. 

Evpcrience  cannot  teach  philofophic  iheorifts  political  wifdom^  and 
M.  Necker,  after  having  contribntei  as  much  perhaps  as  any  man  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  government  of  France,  comes  forward,  in  1803, 
with  the  plan  of  an  untried  conftitution  for  that  country.  The  plan  b 
abundantly  extravagant  and  impra6ticable;  aad  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
have  proved,  thatM-  Neckcr's  republic  ont  and  indtvijible^  could  not  be  of 
long  duration  3  but  they  treat  with  undefcrved  levity  a  political  enthuliafl, 
who  would  be  more  properly  employed  in  mourning  over  the  mifec^  which 
he  certainly  occaiioned,  than  on  thus  obtruding  on  the  world  bis  wild  reveries. 

The  article  which  next  arrelis  our  attetKion  is  the  review  of  Anquetil's 
tranflntion  of  the  Hindoo  work,  entitled  Ouprekhui;  not  that  ihere  feens 
to  be  any  thing  of  great  impx>rtance  in  the  work  reviewed,  or  that  tht 
review  itfelf  is  of  peculiar  excellence.  What  ftruck  us  witli  fomc  fu  prize 
IS  the  confidence  with  which  this  Scotch  critic  talks  of  his.  knowledge  of 
the  Sanjirtt  language,  and  Sanfcrjt  literature.  Such  knowledge  he  may 
indeed  poffefsj  but  the  proofs  here  given  of  it  arc  not  fatisfadory  j  ibr 
they  may  all  have  been  derived  from  what  has  been  fignificantly  flyled 
index  hanimgi  and  there  are  certainly  not  many  Sanfcrit  fcholars  iu  the 
kingdom.  H  the  claim  here  preferred  be  indeed  well  fdUnded,  we  con- 
gratulate our  fellow-laboures  in  Edinburgh  upon  having  among .  them  at 
lead  one  of  thefe  rar^e  avcs;  becaufe  we  may  exped,  in  the  future  num- 
bers of  their  journal,  niuch  a.'iUdiluvian  information,  extra6ted  from  the 
records  of  Benares! ! ! 

Of  the  writers  employed  in  the  Edinburgh  review,  none  appears  to  m 
more  mafter  of  his  fubje^t,  than  be  to  whom  is  allotted  the  articles  on* 
political  economy.  We  have  already  mentioned  one  of  thefe  articles  with 
approbation  J  and  we  feel  ourfelves  called  upon  to  exprefs  iimilar  appro- 
bation of  the  review  of  Canard *s  Princifes  d'Ec^nomie  Politique^  which  oc- 
curs towards  the  end  of  the  iirft  volume.  We  were  indeed  difguded  with 
the  crilic's  encomiums  op  the  views  of  the  French  economiils  in  ge- 
neral, and  ftill  more  witli  his  aiTertion,  that  '•  Tu  got  and  Mira^beau,  and 
Q.y^fi.iwd^Xy'wtxt  \}s\^  friendi  of  mankind,  and  that  their  genius  and  their  la* 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  rrfnemtnt  of  foetal  happinefs,  and  the  confoHdntiMy 
f>f  the  I oVhtcal  fabric  !*'  Notwithflanding  the  impudence  of  this  aflertion, 
and  the  ridiculoufly  attributing  to  **  Hume  and  Berkeley  two  great  difco- 
veriesin  metaphyfiiS,"  the  article,  on  the  whole,  is  ably  wrtten  3  though 
wv.  are  hr  from  being  convinced,  by  the  writer's  reafonings  in  oppofitioa 
to  Smith,  that  **  all  taxes,  however  levied,  arc  ultimate-y  paid  by  tht 
landlord."  The  rc<;nei  of  the  laft  ten  years  have  proved  the  falfehood  of 
this  opinion  with  the  force  of  demonllration. 

Wc 
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*We  have  In  this  volame  a  very  good  analy(i.s  of  Be] (ham's  fhilof^phf  cf 
the  Mindy  though  the  philolophy  of  the  crit;c  hirafclf  i>  not  on  every  point 
ijecure  againft  objections;  and  the  expofore  of  Madame  Nee  ker's  I  earned 
follies,  in  \itxReJ{ex'to^%fur  le  Divorce  is  excellent,  though  we  cannot,  with  th/s 
reviewcr>  bow  to  the  authority  of  Milton  and  Hume  on  that  important 
lubjcct.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  critique  on  vol.  II.  part  J  I,  of  thp 
TranfaiiioM-  of  the  Royal  Society  of  KJiaburgh,  .which  dilpiays  fooie  fciencc, 
pduch  petulnnce,  and,  we  think,  a  little  envy. 

From  this  r  ecimer.  oi  their  labours,  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  appear  to- 
be  d  corps  of  young  men,  poifelhng  aniong.  them  very  relpectable  talents* 
confid  rable  induftry,  and,  on  ibme  fubjects,  found  principloi  5  but  occa- 
fioiially  they  bcirny  a  contempt  for  the  religion  oi'  tneir  country,  and  too 
great.confidence  in  politic  a  1  -theories.  As.  a  review,  the  volume  is  in  many 
particulars  defective.  Neither  the  publifher,  nor  the  price  of  the  works 
reviewed,  is  ever  mentioned ;  and  it  is  not  often  that  what  is  called  a 
review,  enables  the  reader  to  form  any  opinion  whatever  of  the  plan  cr  the 
merit  of  the  hook  profeiledly  re^  icAed,  Inftead  of  a  feries  of  re-vieivs^ 
"we  havf  in  fact  a  feries  of  tiyje^UVicns  on  fubjects  which  have  indeed  been 
treated  of  by  the  authors  ithofe  works  are  mentioned  in  the  table  of  con--' 
tents,  and  at  the  tops  of  the  diii'ertations,  but  wiih  very  little  reference  to 
thofe  works  more  than  to  others.  The  motto  of  the  review  is  Judex  damna" 
tur  cum  noccns  abfoJvitur ',  and  fo  anxious  are  it»  authors  to  efcape  damnation, 
that  they  acquit  no  ma^r.  I'he  wcakeft  of  the  corps  is  unqueftion?ibly  the  theo-* 
logical  reviewer,  whofe  articles  are  mere  e^fufions  of  petulance,  prejudice, 
and  envy  J  and  by  much  the  raoft  valuable  articles  in  the  volume  are  thofe 
on  political  ecom^my,  nnd  that  which  overturns  (and  it  completely  over* 
turns)  the  Hutlonian  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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STRICTURES  ON  THB  COMEDY  OF  THE  STRANGER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

ALTHOUGH,  for  the  reafons  given  you  in  a  forivcr  letter,  the  refle^- 
ing  and  impartial  mind  mud  be  compelled  to  confider  the  charadler 
of  ELVIRA,  in  the  popular  tragedy  of  PIZARRO,  as  a  great  blcmifti  in 
that  celebrated  Drama ;  yet  "THE  STRANGER,"  very  improperly,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  ftyled  "A  COMEDY,"  by  the  fame  author,  hath' a 
principni  character  in  it  even  more  exceptionable  than  that  of  ELVIRA  : 
this  is  EURELIA,  MEINAU's  Wife,  difgiiilbd  as  Mrs.  HALLER./  Jn 
ELVIRA  the  character  of  a  female  libertine  is  inverted  with  fo  many  (liining 
cjoalities,  and  fuch  noble  feutiments  proceed  from  her  mouth,  that  the 
mind  infenlibly  forgets  her  frailty,  and  overlooks  her  want  of  virtue  in  the 
dazzling  lultre  which  is  call  around  her.  This  frail  female  was,  however, 
unmarried,  and  the  author  had  effected  but  one  half  of  his  laborious  apd 
difiicu it  undertaking,  till  he  had  made  connubial  fidelity  and  brepch  of  tJie  mar- 
riagt  vow,  appear  venial  in  the  opinion  of  a  deceived  and  mifguided  audn 
ence.  Tlie  attempt,  it  muft  be  confeifed,  was  arduous,  but  where  there  is 
nodifikulty  there  can  be  no  honour:  to  overcame  this  difficulty  was  the 

fummit 


fummtt  of  our  atfthofs  anobition  ;  and  it  muft  be  confefled,  howeirer  fitde 
it  maj  acid  to  bis  reputation  amoogit  Uie  virtubas  and  weU-diipofed  pait 
-of  mankind^  that  he  hath  in  the  Drama  now  under  our  confideralion  attain- 
ed the  objed  which  he  had  in  view  in  noxxunmon  degree. 

EURELIA,  the  uniaithfel  wife  of  M£INAU,  tfausAsIatesthe  proceft 

of  her  own  ruin.    •**  Qh !  had  you  kiiawn  my  hufband — that  exce/knt,  mM 

man.     I  wasihen  (caacely-paiiedyovr/^ii.    I  was  two  years  his  wHe.    Ohi 

and  even  in  the  moment  <of  m^  iatal  fall>  -evm  then  mo  bttta^  man  existed.     My 

^seducet  was^r  helvm  my  husbandj  -theX^^OUKT^  it  is  true,  .Sd  fM flatter  me  » 

tmuehy  a>ul  frfused  ^mi  trijks  wkuh  w^  vanky^Jemanikd  r  the  filly  gratiHcatioiis 

'whiih  he  wtth-hcld  from  me  were  iupplied  by  my  betrayer,  and  i  was 

*child  enough  to  be  pleafed  with  the  gaudy  profped.:   to  follow  him  who 

' — but  enough  ! — 1  ietauied>  but  my  hufband  was  gone  with  my  children. 

«/\]as !  the  fuffering^  of  thofe  moments  no  language  is  able -to  delGribe." 

'     EURELIA's  youths  the  flattery  and  attention  of  her  feducer,  ajid  her 

%u(band,  whom  fhe  defcribes  as  "  an  excellent  and  nohlemam^  having  with- 

*heid  from  her  "  trifles  iJuch  her  vanity  JemamkJ,"  were  the^aufes-  of  lier  fiJL 

Are  thefe  fufficient  cxcufes  for  her  **  fatal**  aberration  from  the  paths  nf 

-virtue  ?    Can  the>^  atbne  for  her  having  ruined  the  peace  of  .mind  of  fiioh 

^  man  as  MEINAU  is  deicribfd  by  his  friend  HORST  to  have  been-r- 

<driven  him  from  the  focietyof  men — and  urged  him  even  to  the  very  bor- 

«dcrs  of  raaditeia?    Woijd  fuch  contemptible  arts  from. a  man, -whom  (he 

'herietf  defcribes  as  '*  far  below  her  hniband,"  4)ave  had  fo  powerful  an.eA 

•iect,  if  the  divine  p^ec^pts  of  religion  had  animated  her  bo(<Mn,  if  vcrtar  bad 

^held  its  uncootrouM  empire  in  her  heart  ?  No'!  The  virtuousand  the  goad 

-  tmay,  indeed,  fall  into  flight  and  trivial  &alts,  they  may  even  fomefctmesbe 

ifurprifed,  ]>y  the  hurry  aiid  coaflid  of  contending  and  lieadftrong  paffioas, 

into  actions  which  may  caufe  them  afterwards  Mod  fevere  regret;  hut 

fiihere  is  fiill  fach  aimarked  difierence  between  the  extreme  of  vise,   and  the 

4iigh  dignity  of  unsuJUed  virtue,  and  this  idea  is  (b  deeply  implanted  in  the 

diuman  breatl,  that  a  virtuous  and  uncorrupted  heart  will  (brink  with  innate 

liorror^andjull  deteflation,  from  the  dreadiiiU  the  '' fatal" -precipice  into 

.^vhlch  vice  would  willingly  cafl  \l,  and  with  a  look  of  inei&ble -dignity  and 

^roud  contempt,  Hrike  teWor  into  'the  heart  of  the  moft  fBiooth-tongued 

And  plaufible  feducer. 

To  reconcile  the  audience  to  an  adulterous  vtife — to  inioreft  their  feefings 

^in  her  behalf-^tu  n»ke  ^ein  pity  her,  and  with  the  generoos  ^ARON 

340RST,  the  friend  of  MEINAU,  wifti  for  a  .reconciiiation,  the  whole  art 

;and  consummate  addrelle«  of  KOTZEBUE  have  been  exerted,  and,  woe- 

ffuHo  relate,  have  not  been  exerted  in  vain. 

The  charitable  -and  noUe  a6ts.of  EURELIA — ^her  fiacere  repentance — 
fkiQV  remorse — not  luftering  her  even  to  think  of  forgivenefs — the  deplorable 
ccondition  to  which  MEINAU  was  reduced  by  this  dreadful  blow  to  his 
^feelings— his  sfill  surviving  afection  in  the  midft  of  his  heart-breaking  for- 
a'owf- -his  magiianimity  in  ab/laining  from  injttrious  relied  ions  and  levece 
•reproaches,  both  when  he  fpoke  of  her  lo  his  friend,  and  when  be  faw  her 
•who  had  driven  him  to  dfs/tair^i\\e  plan  laid  by  the.COUNTand  JBARON 
^€o  effect  a- reconciliation — and  the  introdudion  of  the  children,  the^pledgec 
of  their  early  and  lincere  aftedion,  at  a  moft  critical  moment,  to  be  the  po- 
tent intiniments  of  their  reconciliation;  thefe  are  traits  whlbh  very  clea^y 
•  difplay  the  management  and  fuperior  hand  of  a  mal^. 

If  PIZAKRO  is  deficient  in  morahty,  THTE  STRANGER  fails  in  this 

noiBentotts 


Stri^lures  on  ihi-  Cem^dyi  of  the  Sftrangen  5a  jj 

snomentoas  article  in  a  tenfold  proportion;  inafmuch  as  femare  infidelity  to 

the'  iparriage  vow  \%  of  more  exteniive  and  iierioas  ill-con (eqaences  than  ta 

the  Uberthiifmof  an  unmarried  fefnale.    To  urge  tlie  alievi«itU)^  circam^ 

fiances  of  a  most  sincere  refeMoMce  om  the  part  of  the  erring  temak :  her  fWA^ 

and  inexj^erience  which  laid  her  more  open  to  the  Inaret  ef  fedudion;  the  no* 

blenefs  of  her  after  condad ;  and*her  felf-abadement  in  thinking  herlelf  an* 

'wx>rthy  of  forgivenefs,  is  bul  to  fludy  devices  t»  impole  on  the  fedtngs  of 

the  public,  and  to  deceive  otirfeives.     To  tt^att  vice*  at  all  is  the  firft  ilep 

to  our  being  feduced  )yj  it^  the  refl  is  gradual  and  aliaoft  inevitable.     A 

great  judge  of  human  nature  f])eakfng  otthe  progrefs  of  Vice,  and  the  xasjAit 

of  its  proceeding  in  fiiiing  its  empire  on  the  human  mindi  fajs, 

"  We  firft  indure,  then  fity,  then  EMBRACE,** 

It  was  a  new  adventure  in  the  dramatic  art  to  make  VICE  amiable,  an<l 

to  place  FEMALE  INFIDELITY  in  a  venial  poiiitof  view:  no  <me  could 

make  ufe  of  mope  ait  to  efied  this  grand  point  than  the  celebrated  author  of 

thefe  dramas^  and  we  have  already  remarked  that  bis  attempt  was  attended 

with  complete  fuccefs.    To  the  prefent  hour  thefe  plajs  are  performed  \h 

jDrowded  and  fplendidhoufes,  and  of  the  vail  numbers  vyhlch  attend  the 

often  repeated  reprelentatioti  of  them,  fcarce  oiie  in  an  hundred  is  aware  of 

the  danger  with  which  they  are  fraught.     By  repeated  contemplation  of  the 

vices  Q\  female  libertinism  and  infiJelify,  the  mind  iufenfibly  lofes  the  abhor* 

irence  and  deteflation  which  fliouki  ever  purfue  thofe  who  are  guDty  of  tht;fe 

atrociotts  acls  of  vice ;   and  from  beholding  them  accompanied  by  alleriaH 

it>g.  circmnliances,  and  iituations  calculated  to  excite  emotions  of^fy,  at 

length  they  are  contemplated  with  indidfercnce  when  not  attended  with  fuch 

incidental  circumllances ;  and  thus  the  wayJs  paved  fof  the  utmoii  1tc^« 

tioofneff  and  diflblution  of  morals^.     Do  we  require  this  (limutus  of  thesic 

trical  reprefentations  to  aid  and  promote  tlie  caide  of  VICE,  .or  have  wc 

not  rather  already  too  many  fupporters  of  the  glaring  profligacy  and  unprtn*- 

cipled  libectinifm  of  the  times?     Yes,  affuredly!     And  wiioever  can  ^l^t»* 

^ntalfy  difrobe  VICE  of  her  hypocritical  coverings,  and  make  her  appear  ia 

her  genuine  detedable  colours,   lurely  does  a  npofl. commendable  ad:   but 

they  who  with  the  power  poOefs  alfo  the  inclination  to  drive  aich  ftdjctn^ 

and  dangerous  dramas  as  tbofe  which  we  have  been  conlidering  from  the 

}>ub1ic  fiivourf,  which  they  have  undefervedly  obtained,  merits  the  firlt  and 

higheft  rewards  virhich  VIRTUE  can  be(low.    This  can  only  be.  cAv^fetejf 

€ffe€fed\rj  feveral  charadiers  of  ranhf  oi cmsequence,  and  of  the  highest  estimof 

tion  in  thtfuhfic  it/timmi^  who,  joining  together  their  united  efforts,  (hall,  by 

degrees,  reform  the  public  talki-r-refcue  the  stage  from  the  frivoiit3j  and  ii>- 

crcafing  immorality  of  the  fiivourite  PLAY-WRIGHTS  of  the  prei'eqt  day, 

and  make  it  the  engine,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  inofl  capable,  of  being  market^ 

of  tnipiring  jud  and  noble  fentiments  in  the  breads  of  a  Britith  audience; 

of  taking  VICE  ta  her  proper  level,  an$^  exalting  VIRTUE  to  her  tru^ 

dignity;  of  making  mai>kind  wifer  and  con  fequtntly  better;  of  rendering 

them  good  men  and  loyal  fubjecls  ^  of  making  them  happy  whilu  the^  con* 

tinue  tn  this  prefent  Ufa,  and  giving  them  a  ja(i  title  to  a  reverfionary  hopa 

of  endlefs  felicity  in  '•  an»ther  and  better  life."* 

: , : i ■     ■  ■  '   !■■ 

♦  Does  not  a  recent  inftance  which  you  have  givetv  iully  jttllify  the  tnttil 
of  atih  Aro/dietical  remark  ?  -.  ; 

t  The  Lord  Chambrrlaiv  has  the^ower  to  prevent  fuch  .dramaa 
*  ffOiQ appearing  on  the  iizi^Q.  <  EniToa. 

Mr. 


5i6  iiitfcellaneifkh 

Mr.  Editbr-^Wbat  is  cbntained  above  was  compofed  (btile  confrderabit 
time  ago,  when  the  "  ADULTERY  BILL"  was  before  the  legiflature  of 
this  kingdom,  and  which  it  was  Ifiucerelv  hoped  by  every  true  friend  of 
virtue  and  good  morals  would  have  pa/led  into  a  law  ;  that  it  did  not  is  a 
fubj^d  of  very  heartfelt  regret.  The  contents  of  this  and  a  former  letter 
coiltaining  my  flriclures  on  the  tragedy  of  PIZARRO,  are  a  verj  fmall 
part  onlyi  of  a  work,  which  I  had  once  thoughts  of  putting  lo  the  pref^, 
and  laying  before  the  public  eye,  had  not  I  been  difcouraged  from  doing  fb 
by  fome  ^iend?  whom  I  confultedon  the  occafion>  and  had  not  my  watting 
for  a  new  ADULTERY-BILL,  promifed  to  be  brought  into  parliament, 
lather  fuffered  the  public  expedation  to  grow  cool  on  this  important  fob^ 
je6l;  but  even  yet  the  work  may  be  brought  forth  on  proper  encourage- 
ment.. It  is  intitled,  "  ADULTERY  ANATOMIZED;  or.  An  In^pihy 
ml6  the  several  comurring  Causes  cf  the  prevalence  of  thai  vice  in  this  kJngJani  at  the 
present  day  ;  aiid  an  aitem/it  to  suggest  a  fnotie  <f  lessening  it/^  The  vvork  is  df^  . 
vided  into  chapters,  and,  when  Completed,  will  mak^'  a^  moderate  fized 
8vo.  volume. 

Wifliing  every  pofliblc  fuocefs  to  your  truly  valuable  work,  and  that  your 
exertions  in  the  caufc  of  virtue  and  good  morals  may  meet  with  deferred 
temuneratioD>  ' 

I  remain.  Sir,  your's,  fincerely, 

August  6 ^  \%0^^  ^tXa^er^^ 


Gbntiemen^ 


TO  THE  EDtTORS. 


I  HOPE  you  will  attribute  the  liberty  I  take  of  pointing  out  a  grois  pla* 
giarifro,  which,  by  being  quoted  in  your  lad  mdnth's  Review,  hasat* 
trmfted  more  notice  than  otherwife  it  would  have  met  with  j  to  the  defire  I 
have  of  feeing  your  valuable  work  as  free  from  errors  as  the  tiature  of  the 
undertaking  will  admit.  The  account  of  an  Engliili  Voluptuary,  in  your 
review  of"  Paris  as  it  was  and  as  it  is",  page  390,  is  taken  almoll  verl»|iin 
from  a  novel,  written  by  the  authors  of  Henry  and  Frances,  (Mr.  and.  Mrs. 
Griflith  I  think,)  called  the  Gordi^n  Knot,  vol.  ^th,  page  183,  and,  if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  Mercier  has  alfo  flolen  the  lame  tale,  and 
printed  it  in  his  Tableau  de  Pai'is :  but  not  having  that  work  at  hand  I  can« 
not  refer  you  exaftly  to  the  chapter,  nor  is  the  fubjedl  worth  the  trouble,  i 
do  not  know  that  I  (hould  have  troubled  you  with  this,  but  I  lee  the  ftory 
in  the  newfpapers,  and  it  can  do  no  harm,  in  the  prefent  loofe  (late  of  mo^ 
xality,  to  point  out  the  falfity  of  fuch  a  ftory,  efpecrally  as  it  is  related  of 
one  of  our  own  countrymen.  The  original,  indeed,  concludes  with  mbft 
proper  retie6lions,  and  that  you  m^  not  have  the  trouble  of  fearching  in  a 
^  circulating  library  after  the  book«  I  have  tranfcribed  it. 

''  Poor  Burchell  retains  but  a  faint  refemblanoe  of  his  academic  cbarac" 
ter.  The  fine  parts  of  his  fphrit  have  evaporated.  A'  life  of  fenfiiaJitj-  is 
not  half  a  life,  either  in  duration  or  enjoyment.  Res  elt  fevera  v«iuptasl 
He  is  not  more  than  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  looks  to  be  near 
fifty;  he  is  fallow;  l^loated,  and  lethargic ;  he  nodded  feveral  times,  after 
dinner  and  fupper^  and  has  no  more  converfation  in  him  than  the  Great 

Mogul.    '    '  .     r ' 

''I  am,  fee.  &c.**   ^  "  *   * 

This 


Th^  Cambridgi  XJnivtrfity  f^lunteerSs  ^If 

Tbia  letter  b^ihs  by  informing  his  torrefpondent  thalthe  wrtler  htfd  met 
Tviih  their  old  Fellow  Collegian,  fiurchelL — As  1  wrote  from  the  book  in  a 
ihop,  have  the  goodnefs  to  excufe  any  miibkes  I  have  made  through  bailey 

And  aro^  Gentlemen, 
Yoar  very  obedient  humble  Servant, 
Bristol,  Jan.  i^O,  1804.  ;  Investigator^ 

The  Cambridge  University  Volunteers. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sir, 

THE  obje<5t  of  the  following  elegant  piece  of  declamation  boing  anfwer- 
cd,  we  have  nciw  to  boaft  of  as  fine  a  body  of  military  youth,  e^^rjr 
way  accompliflied,  as  are  to  be  found  on  ancient  or  modern  r;ecord ;  and 
which,  at  a  late  review,  it  was  faid  any  general  would  b€  proud  to  com- 
mand. I  think  what  had  ever  fo  trifling  a  part  in  contributing  to  this  end^ 
deferves  lo  be  refcued  from  oblivion ;  and  there  is  not  a  prouder  national 
trophy  on  which  to  infcribe  it,  than  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  ;  nor  a  more 
cordial  well-wiflier  to  that  vehicle  of  patriotilm,  than 

^  Member  of  the  Camb.  Unh,  yoluntcers. 
Cambridge,  Dec.  1803. 

•*  An  Aixdress  to  the  Lay-Members  of  the  University  #f 
Cambridge. 

•'  My  Friends  and  Fellow-Students, 

*•  Th'e  liberty  I  am  now  taking  will  not,  I  truft,  need  much  apology, 
'wben  you  confider  eithe^  the  purity  of  the  motives,  or  the  urgency  of  the 
occaiion.  A  determined  enemy,  (hen,  with  a  locufl  army,  is  at  our  gates 
^nd  the  glorious  pafs  of  freedom  is  to  be  guarded.  Tlie  Briti(h  Lion  has 
indeed  roufeJ  himfelf  from  the  (lumbers  of  fell* rocurity;  and,  while  rampaht 
with  indignation,  ever}  briftle  prcl'ents  a  bayonet  round  our  coafls.  The 
fword  is  unOieathed,  and  loyalty  is  the  walch-word  in  every  hamlet  through 
the  land.  Still,  it  is  faid,  we  are  not  too  much  oh  ottr  guard.  Where  then  are 
the  flower  of  the  Britilb  youth,  the  children  of  Alma  Mater?  Have  the/ 
nothing  at  flake?  No  precious  privileges  to  defend?^  Surely  yes!  In  addi« 
tion  to  domeftic  ties,  the  chaiilies  of  father,  fon,  and  brother,-^in  addition 
to  the  rights  of  property,  your  fire-fides,  your  liberty,  and  your  very  lives» 
which  duty  and  neceAily  call  upon  the  meaned  cottager  to  defend, — in  ad- 
dition to  all  thefe,  you,  ray  young  friends,  have  liill  dearer  'interefls  at 
heart,  the  cloifters  of  fcience,  and  the  altars  of  your  God !  Say,  then,  c^m 
the  partiality  of  literary  fellowfhip,  or  the  pleas  of  indulgent  friendfhip  her- 
ielf,  account  for  this  cold  neutrality  in  the  common  caufe,  this  filence  in  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation  ? 

'^  But  no !  ibrgive  the  bafe  degradation.  The  infinua'lion  is,  it  inuft  be^ 
Cnroundlefs !  A  band  of  brave  youths,  at  this  very  moment,  are  panting  for 
nme  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  cloiller.  They  fcorn  to  make  a  merit  of 
neoeflity,  by  inglorioufly  waiting  for  the  inftrudions  of  a  Britifti  Senate, 
which  loon  may  C9mfiel  th^m  to  alfemble.  They  have  learnt  from  clailic  re- 
cords that  the  bravery  which  is  boueht,  or  the  patriotifm  that  iscompelled, 
are  not  worth  the  name.  They  pride  themlelves  in  a  VOLUNTARY  at« 
tcfidaace  al  the  circus  of  military  difcipliTie;  are  ailembling  for  ihe  purpoie 
4f  obtMsing  the  fandioa  of  their  fuperiors  to  make  a  tender  of  their  fervices 

to 
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lo  their  coantn'.  Thej  ai^e-  yet  fmall  in  'Hieir  number,  bat  great  in  fhor 
defigns.  Their  fentitnents  are  in  unifon  with  (he  tenor  of  this  addrelk 
Ti)ey  call  upon  you  to  appear  without  delay  to  fecond  their.  hoftpuraUe 
views*  Companions  in  the  academic  fliade,  they  long  lo  hail  and  receive 
you  a!i  their  brotners  io  acms.  Come  forth  tben^  in  the  fpirit  of  jour  pious* 
ana  patriotic  founders,  and  (hew  you  deferve  the  gceat  and  mauy  pj^iv^ejeef 
they  have  handed  down  to  us.  You  mull  loon  ofneceffity  appear:  Why 
aiot  in  a  few  days,  when  honour  and  your'co^ntry  invjte,yp^^  Remember, 
that  what  you  may  ^aerifice  to  pleafure,  you  are  giving  to  renown.  IC  ia 
fome  cales,  our  public  fpirit  may  clafli  with  the  rts  angustior  Jomt,  fet  us  re- 
trench upon  the  luxuries  of  life.  If  the  progrefs  o|*fcience  (eem  to  be  le^ 
tardod,  let  us  appeal  to  the  candour  and  indulgence  of  oar  fupcriors,  and 
double  our  diligence  for  the  future. 

*'  But  I  begin  to  hope,  that  you,  my  brave  friends,  who  have  firom  infancy 
been  trained  up  in  thofe  principles  which  the  fages  taught,  and  the  heroes 
of  antiquity  pradifed,  cannot  want  the  weak  fitmnlul  of  wis  addrefs  to  rouie 
YOU  to  your  duty.  Come  forward  then  in  the  ipirtt  of  thofe  fages  and  tfapfe 
neroes,  and  ihew  you  deferve  to  be  free.  Halt  a  thoufand  brave  youths,  at 
the  leafi,  whofe  morals,  we  truft,  would  be  a  leifon  to  admiring  camps,  the 
flower  of  refpedlability  is  well  as  of  manhood,  thefe  would  be  no  contemp- 
tible veto  in  fom^  1  herinopylae  of  liberty,  again(l  invading  ruffians.  In  our 
porticos  of  learning,  it  rs  not  flattery  orpetttality  to  fay,  tbey  v^oukl  oppofe 
the  1}arbarous  retinue  of  a  Xerxes  himWf,  and  fpill  the  lafi  drop  in  their 
Veins,  ere  an  altar  or  a  6>mb  of  fcience  (bould  be  profaned,  or  one  of  our 
venerable  volumes  committed  to  the  flames. 

^*  Should  our  fervices  be  wanted,  let  us  leave  the  interefla  of  VeanCm^ 
and  religion  lo  be  managed  by  our  fnperion  in  wtfdom  and  in  years.  We 
ma;jr  hope  loon  ta  return>  and  eather  the  rewards  of  literary  merits  which 
their  judicious  hands  are  commiflioned  to  beOow.  Or,  if  we  bl\  in  the  ek>» 
rious  druggie,  wo  (haH  not  be  difappoicted  of  renown  ;  for  we  fiiall  &U  to 
be  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  the  brave,  which  will  for  ever  be  kept 
l>looming,  becaufe  watered  by  the  grateful  tear*  of  our  country.  ^ 

"  Thoie  whom  I  now  addrefs  have  no  fine  fibred  of  conjugal  or  paternal 
<*ndearment<;  twilled  round  their  hea'*ts,  to  chain  them  in  ioft  iettersto  their 
homes.  Let  not- grey  hafrs  then  reproach  us  with  ingratitude,  that  they 
nuiii  fi^ht  our  battle^/nor  the  orphan  hfp  our  everlafling  difgrace,  that  its 
lather  fought  and  fell  for  us. 

*'  When  I  furvey  thpfe  hallowed-and  magnificent  fbudapes,  the  moa» 
Bents  not  lefs  of  patriotifm  than  of  pietyr— when  I  reflet  that  they  have 
nyrfed  half  the  fagcs;  half  the  patriots,  and  half  the  heroes  of  our  annals-* 
when  I  daily  hear  the  blafphemoo^  threats  of  defpotifm,  tyranny,  and 
atheifm,  that,  though  the  /toot  humble  cottage  may  be  fpared,  the  fnlendid 

Klace,  and  the  venerable  endowments  of  fcience  Hialt  be  ranfacked  by  bar-- 
h'an  bands,  and  levelled  to  the  ground — and  when,  iat  a  moment,  ham 
(uppoiiiig  thefons  of  father  Camus  to  look  on  with  apathy  and  indil^enc«^ 
is  it  the  (lelafjons  of  imagination,  that  the  ctoiller  puts  on  a  nnm  &fle» 
gloom,  tiie  gepias  of  «ach  ^ rove  murmurs  a-iigb,  and  the  chafte  marble  of 
great  Newton  reddens  with  indignation  ?  -.      . 

.  ''  Come  forth,  then,  without  delay,  and  fliewyou  arc  not  unw^orthy 
^hofe  bi^h  names,  fhe  children  of  Granta  and  Britanuia.  The  indignant 
fpirits  of  your  illuflrious  f^.mnders  are  waiting  to  infpire  yott'ftttlie  approach 
of  the  danger,  and  to  be  yoox  guardian  aiigels  in  the  field.    The  fliades  of 
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Wkntf  «bMf  tilM  poivr  tii«  wajr.  Even  the  g«ntle  (pirit  of  Margaret  rehi'  ^4 
Ihntly  frhi^m^  '  To' amM !'  Your  fajieriors  cdfinr4v  do  nut,  c4ieck  the 
fnanly  enthuliarm.  And  while  you  nobly  dep  forward  to  guard  the  prootf 
])ai(flkiiaii^oPoor  dvil'con^itutfon,  featied  on  tbebrour  of  our  Brkiih-  Sion» 
-the  Frot^flsmt-  eflabHfhment,  (ia  one  of  which  vo»  ar«>  moll  of  youj  to  to 
<5[)nrecrsted'  tftixfifter^,)  }-ou  cannot  fail  ali<>  of  mfuring  the  plaiKfirs  of  ^'OUi' 
ceunfTT)  and  Hhoapprobation'ofHeaprefi^! 

•*  Permit  me  the  honour  of  being  efteemed,  my  brave  fcitnd^,  your  re* 
AM^fttl  <6tloiM^-ftudent«  and  moll  oordiat  feilow-lbidfier, 

*^  5>.  /**#'/  (W.  Cams.  Ju^.  SPONTESU A." 

PmVATB  fri^PTISK* 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Sta,  ^ 

"I^NOWING,  as  I  do,  your  exemplary  resprd  fef  every  thing,  that  rcv 
J^  latjfts.  to  good  order  and  decorum  in  religious  matters^  and  oetier>ng; 
cnat  your  feotiraents  concur  with  niine»  with  regard  to  the  impropnotv  9^. 
^dUniniflring  the  Sacrament  of  ^ptifm  in  private  houfes,  inflead  0/  re- 
quiring the  children  to  be  brought  to  church ;  1  am  de(irous  of  offeringi 
to  the  confideiation  of  your  resKtert  what  appears  to  me  a  new  aqgjuoaent,! 
<lrawn  from  the  knguage  of  the  fervice  itfelf.  But  firft  I  wou'd  beg.  k&voi 
to  (ay  a  few  words  on  the  inconvenience  (to  fay  the  leaft  of  it}  of  performing 
thia  ibiemn  rite  in  the  way  in  wliich  the  Clergy  are  too  often  called  upo&r 
to  celebrate  it*  In  a  general  way>  thi^  office  i*  performed  in  the  cveuiiag^. 
n/fter  a  fe(liv«  entertainment,  which  cudom  has  eflabliihed  on  fuch  occa** 
fi^na ;  and  the  parties  are  not  always  in  the  fitteft  difpofition  for  foch  a  fo-* 
lesintt^.  In  thiiyou  will  be  reader  to  join  with  me,  when  I  relate  to  you  thai 
Ibllowmg  fad,  on  tlie  troth  oi"  which  you  may  rel^.  A  perfon  of  feme  CQn<« 
Sequence  chofe  to  have  bU  cbild  baptifed.  b  this  irregular  way ;  the  parties/ 
were  inrited  lo  a  fumptuous  dinner,  of  wltich  the  clergyman  (which  by  tb«^ 
5vay  U  not  an  honour  generally  conferred  on  him)  was  permitted  to  partakftf 
the  ceremony  was  deferred  to  a  late  evening  hour,  and  the  young  Cliriar- 
tian's  healthy  with  that  of  numy  other  frienda,  was  freelv  drUnk.  After  a 
briik  circiilation  of  tHe  bottle,  the  parties  are  fummoned;  but,  Hraoge  to> 
tell!  the  prayer«book  was  opened  in  the  wrong  place;  a  different  lervice 
waa  begiuin  and  proceeded  in  to  fome  length,  before  the  midake  waa- 
^(covered,  the  goidfathers  could  not  with  propriety  be  faid,  according  to 
the  ttfnal  form  of  es^eifion,  to  sumd  to  the  child,  tor  they  could  not  HuamI 
mi  all.  The  clergyman  was  reminded  of  his  miiiakc,  the  godfathers  r^-. 
ibrted  to  the  fofii»  and  the  bufine6  waa  aecompjiibed  as  welfas,  under  all 
the  circumftaaces  of  the  cafe,  it  could  be  done.  But,  Sir,  while  the  de-^ 
fplersof  ^ery  thing  facred  laugh  at  fuch  irregularities,  religion  weeps;. 
wad  wisty  ferions  well-difpofed  perlon  is  deeply  afflidied,  and  mult  i>eed»- 
*wiAi  that,  i/poffible,  the  prance  might  be  dilcountenanoed,  'and  fuch  in- 
tlecencies  prevented. ...... 

I  am  of  opinion.  Sir,  that  this  evil  originates  from  a  variety  of  canfei;;;  • 
1(1,  in  a&dation  of  g^deiir  in  the  ordinary  gentleman  and  tradefmao 
defiroas  of  imitating  his  faperiors;  2dly,  from  leiPiutereA  on  the  part  of 
tho^,.  who  are  gjenefally  pretty  well  paid  for  difpenfiog.  with  rubrics  aiHl- 
canons^  .tbroi^^h  an  undue  regard  to  their  own  emolument ;  aod^  3diy,  from 
that  general  indifference  to  U>e.  fc^vices  of  religion,  wiiichk^pa  men  fram- 
tbehouie>o(^God,  whatever  piay  b%  the^fluty  woic&  (hQul4<^ll  tnem  thjjQief; 
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io  which  I  might  add  (he  anreafonable  pleaortendefneTt  for  the  chiM,  fin 
ivhorn  it  is  (u|ipoled  it  would  be  fatal  to  be  taken  to  church,  even  in  Ih^ 
month  of  Jane. 

If  the  Clergy  fhould  attempt  to  vindicate  themfelves  by  faying,  ihfcjr 

_  comply  with  what  they  do  not  approve  for  fear  of  giving  oftence;  I  would 

only  wiih.  them  toconlider,  whether  they  do  not  rather  lower  their  charader 

by  (uch  an  improper  cothpiiaiice,  tham  uuAciliate  the  favour  and  efteem  of 

Uieir  pariihioners, 

Siich  as  are  men  of  fenfe  among  them  cannot  but  know,  that  when  thejf. 
afk'a  clergyman  In  perform  this  duty,  they  call  upon  him  to  ad  contrary  to 
the  direciions  of  the  rubric;  and  they  do  not  eileem  him  the  more,  but  the 
lefs,  for  his  indifi'ercuce  to  propriety,  and  his  undue  regard  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. I  am  perl'uaded,  that  every  clergyman  that  (hould,  with  civility 
and  relped,  decline  any  propofal  of  (his  kind/ urging  as  an  objedion,  the 
impropriety  of  the  thing  iUelf,  and  its  being  contrary  to  thole  diredions^ 
which  the  law  has  Ordained  to  be  the  ru^e  of  his  condud,  would  rife  h^her 
in  the  eltimaticm  of  his  pirifliioners,  than  by  any  improper  felf-regard,  or 
any  undue  compliance  with  their  humour,  their  indolence,  or  indrfll^ence. 

But  I  prom i fed  to  (hew,  that  from  the  very  words  of  the  fervice,  the  com* 
pjlers  of  our  liturgy  had  no  idea  of  the  facrament  of  baptifm  being  admi- 
niflcred  in  any  other  place  than  at  the  fount  in  the' church.  For  the  words 
are — '*  Ye  have  brought  this  child  It^re  to  be  baptized."  Now  no  one  that 
-  tinderflands  Englifli  propriety  of  expreffion  will  fay,  that  the  word  kerr 
i^lates  to  the  vt;rb  brought,  becaul'e  it  certainly  would  have  been  ytker,  no? 
here:  attirliftis  hunt  pucrum  //c,would,  you  well  know,  be  very  bad  Latin,and 
it  \%  no  better  Engl  iff]  5  but  if  you  read  the  words  thus,  *' Ye  have  brought 
this  child  herein  be  baptized,**  you  will  at  once  fee,  that  here  means  kx  iw 
k^c,  or  fiic  ha,  to  be  baptized,  here  and  in  no  other  place ;  fwch  as  read  the 
word  here  \\)v  hither,  have  argued,  that  when  this  U^rvice  is  performed  at 
home,  and  the  clergvman  fent  for  to  perform  it,  there  ought  to  be  a  fltgiit 
alferatitm  made  in  the  words ;  and  inltead  of  his  faying.  Ye  have  brought 
thts  child  hetf,  that  is,  htther,  to  be  baptized,  he  fho.uld  fay.  Ye  have  brought' 
me  lure,  th.it  \^,  hither,  to  baptize  this  child.  ' 

•  In  ihort.  Sir,  it  fares  with  this^  as  with  every  other  de^'iation  from  the 
right  way,  that  we  are  gradually  led  into  abfurdities,  of  which  at  firfl  we 
were  not  aware;  and  the  only  way  to  maintain  a  charaderof  coiiliftenc/ 
srnd  refpeiit  u  lirmiy  to  adh^^^re  to  the  rules  prefenled  for  our  condud,  not 
yielding  lo  the  importunity  ot  thofe  who,  from  improper  motives,  would  firft 
i'educe  thr:  clergy  from  their  duty,  and  then  treat  their  tooeiiry  compliance 
with  conlempt. 

I  ffcr.ll  ndd  one  other  argument  in  favo)ir  of  the  perfornwnce  of  thii  ce- 
remany,  as  the- rubric  direds,  in  the' j)ublic  congregation,  vi«.  that,  to  an 
attentive  and  well-dirpofpd  congregation,  this  ordinance  folemnly  admt- 
nitired  is  found  to  be  exlremely  edifying  and  impreffive;  the  hearers  are 
reminded  of  their  own  fai*rcd  engagements,"  by  the  intervention  of  others, 
at  their  baptifm ;  and  fuch  as  have  undertaken  the  office  of  fponfors  learn, 
that -ft  was  not  a  niere  matter  of  form,  but  a  very  important  duty  tl»at  wa;* 
engaged  in,  wh<m  they  promifed  in  behalf  of  the  baptized  infant,  to  fee  that 
-  it  he  brought  up  to  "  lead  a  godly  and  a  Chritlian  life  ;*  and  laflly,  to  all  mre 
reprcfented  in  this  rite  the  duties  of  their  Chridian  profeffionj  "to  die 
unto  fin,  and  to  rife  again  unto  rightcoufnefs  :**  fo  that  it  becomes, -wfcm 
rightly  eofifidered;  a  moil  indrudiye  fervK?e^  nol'to  be^confineti  to  a  bed* 
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^anitjer  of  a -drawing-room,  bat  mort  proper  to  be  performed  where'  ''mil 
jsaay  hear,  and  al!  maj  be  edified." 

1  roe^n,  that  children,  «vhen  really  fick,  fhould  alwayt  be  privately  bap- 
tized \  and  at  a  convenient  titne  admitted  fnto  the  churoh. 

I  am.  Sir,  yourX  &c, 

A  LovKft  OP  Order. 

P.  S.  Oneofihcfnoftrerpe^lableminiftersofonebrthe  moft  confiderable 
pcirithes  was  appointed  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening  to  perform  this  (er- 
rice  ;  and  had  the  satisfartim  of  iitlmg  in  another  room  two  hours,  waiting 
till  the  fc;lHvity,  to  which  he  was  riot  invited,  in  whole  or  in.  part,  was  over: 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  a  very  [Tight  apology  was  made  by  the  malicr  of  the  houfe, 
merely  on  the  ground  of  his  intention  to  /toy  him  for  his  attendance.  Was 
x\oi  his  fofs  in  point  of  refpeclability  far  greater  than  his  pecuniary  gainj 
w]iatev«r  it  might  be  ?     ' 
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TO  THE  EDrrOR.     • 
Sir, 

YOUR  readinefs  in  iolerting  in  your  very  excellent,  and  impartial  Ma- 
'  gaztne  the  letter  1  fer.t  you,  dated  March,  has  iiid  ced  me  U)  yc  (are 
to  fe:id  you  this  little  account  o\  a  day  I  very  unexpededly  f[)ent7  I  have 
frequently  heard  v.  alTerted,  I  doubt  not  fallely,  that  your  partialit}'  io  the 
Blagdeo  cont  overf)  has  led  yoi  uniformly  to  rvptefs  eve.y,  thi^g  that  did 
not  tend  to  injue  and  vilify  Mifs  More  :  my  curiolity  has,  as  well  as  mo$ 
of  your  admirers,  been  kept  quite  alive  by  the  inierefl  you  have  taken  ia 
it ;  yet  I  mud  own  from  all  you  have  inferted,  and  not  having  other  means 
ot  judging,  I  was  left  quite  undecided  whether  or  not  to  at!^x  to  Mifs 
More*!  charader  enthudafm  and  methodllin  :  ihould  you.  therefore  infert 
tbU  little  detail  of  a  day,  I  iViall  be  enabled  to  add  to  your  defenders  in  re- 
gard to  impartiality.  On  Wednefday  the  22d  I  was  in  a  .  op  in  Britiul^ 
when  a  party  of  ladies  came  in  for  blue  libbons,  who,  from  their  ani- 
m  ted  cxpreflions  of  hopes  for  fine  weather  on  the  enfui  ig  d  y,  and  the 
blue  knots  ordered,  I  w.  s  induced  to  inquire  where  they  were  going,  and 
learot  to  Mifs  More's  Shipham  club.  I  inllantly  determined  o  make  one, 
and  obferve  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  to  gather  ail  I  could,  and 
judge  for  myfelf.  In  the  morning  I  we.  t  to  Shipham,  but  fund  all  the 
party  ibad  fccn  were  gone,  withm  ny  others^  to  break'«.lt  at  JVlifsMore's 
houfe.  About  twelve  they  began  to  arrive  j  the  church  cells  ftriick  01 1^ 
.and  on  the  wild  hills  of  Shipham,  and  furrou.ded  ))>  Mei*dip,  the  ladies 
xnade  a  very  gay  and  beautiful  appearance ;  the/  f  on  fat  down  to  dinner; 
there  were  fcveral  tables,  and  plenty  of  beef,  bm'j,  ham,  and  chicken  j 
aud  foon  very  true  Engliih  enibufi«fra  was  difplaycd,  both  by  cle  gy  .  nd 
laity:  the  bottle  went  round  v.ry  moderately,  for  in  lefs  tlun  an  h  ur  the 
company  were  fummoned  to  arrange  tbemfelves  for  church,  when  1  faw  at 
the  iealt  t^'o  hundred  poor  women,,  refpcdably  and  neatly  d  died,  moft  of 
whom  1  learnt,  piior  tothisinQltution,  bad  fcarcely  a  gown,  all  with  blue 
kootsu  and  very  happy  countenances;  and  a  great  numher  of  poor  cbil^ 
dren,  all  ranged  in  couples,  and  a  b<»nd  of  country  mufic:  the  clergy 
ib«?n  followed  the  poor,  and  the  Wdies  ibeni  to  church,  round  Shipham 
hilis.     Mr.  Jones^  the  udv^r^  read  prnyrrs;  Mr.  Boak  preached;  then  I 
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^xpe£ted  ebulittons  of  enthunafm  ^nd  flattery.    The  text  was*-**'  Hsp 
has  cbofen  the  good  p  rt  i**  he  pointed  out  the  one  thing  needfal  is  & 
plaia  and  pradical  a  way,  that  I  (aid  well  here  is  do  eothofiafm :  I  cba 
waited  to  hear  if  he  guard  d  tbi^  poor  Irom  fuppofing  if  they  tbiuk  tbcf 
have  cbofen  that  one  thing  needfjul  they  may  be  \2Xj  and  imoQoral,  wiiL 
all  the  dedu6yQDi  of  that  loti,  that  methodl^a  leave  their  poor  infatuated 
Idlowers  to  draw:  but  truth.  oV.liges  toe  to  fay,  I  never  heard  the  mtfa! 
duties  more  fully,  /clearly^  and  on  higher  naotivea  enfoiced  1  be  advened 
ta  the  feelings  and  afi^ediona  of  love  and  humanity,  ibewn  by  onrEe- 
deemer  towards  the  family  of  Lazarus;   and  Mary's  proof  of  love  t» 
Chrift,  in  which  he  introduced  ap  applicatioa  tp  the  day.     WcU«  I  iaii. 
here  is  no  metbodirm  ;  ber^  i«  no  faith  without  works  \  here  ia  not  whiuii 
^  moch  to  bedifliHed  as  either  any  Calvinifm ;  they  leturned  in  the  isem 
order,  and  two  Mifs  Morels,  one  cf  which  I  learnt  was  MlfsH.  Itoe, 
appeared  more  prominent.    I  now  felt  fonae  certainty  of  feeing  what  I  had 
ail  A'dy  been  looking  for  in  vain ;  but  here  was  no  meth.  difm.     The  poor 
cbijtfren  were  called  forward,  and  thtik  mafier  gave  oatapfaim,  aiidl 
it^en  became  an  enthuiiaft  m/felj^  their  little  voices  eroj^oy^  in  pntifeaf 
tiieir  Creator,  inftead  of  the  fad  reverfe;  their  ihining  faces  all  diieded 
one  wa^>  to  tix  large  baiketa  of  cakes^  as  their  reward,  operated  on  tin 
countenances  oif  moflprefent;  and  I  ifS/i  Aioagly,  as  all  muft  have  dope 
Vho  wee  prejudiced  agaiuft  the  whole  of  Mifs  More*s  inilki3tions»  iiidi 
tempor  1  bvnefiu  befioiAed  (as  ne::rly  every  pcor  child  had  ibcde  dothlq' 
iF)n  pr  vided  by  the  charity)  foch  kindnefs  and  exertion  conferred,  nocrftta 
not  the  obloquy  Mifs  H-— -  M— — —  had  r.ccived.    Tea  waa  then  mate 
in  r.vc  rcoms  for  all  the  pootr  women,  by  the  ladtei ;  fcur  or  five  handled 
drarrk  tea  in  the  whole,  with  much  glee:  then  they  went  out  again  to  the 
t  pen  place  where  the  ehildrcn  had  received  their  cakes,  and  the  vicar  jaih 
duc^d  the  accounts  of  what  the  ^elub  was  worth,  and  many  ladies  prdcst 
gave  liandfomely  towards  the  fund :  when  Mifs  Mi.rtiia  More  fpoke  ta 
tbcni  of  their  gratkudrdot  to  the  company,  to  Gt  d,  their  fiperiori^  la 
the  French  poor,  who  never  f  .w  fo  m^ny  guineas  in  all  their  lives}  m 
Sundfiy  fchoola  there f  no  gentry  taking  cate  of  the  poor  there;  money 
not  like  ours,  moH  alt  gdld,  but  mjel.    Mifs  H.  Moore  then  faid,  gnod 
women,  here  a  ill  be  more  taxes,  remember  you  have  nothing  to  do  iridi 
them  but  to  pay  them,  not  to  talk  about  them,  that  i»  not  our  bufineA,  hot 
t^  pay^them,     Gcd  f-.ve  the  King  was  then  played  and  tng,  with  huzBD 
three  times  three,  in  which  1  found  myfelf  ^p  heartily  joinings  that  any  d 
my  acquaintances,  had  they  fcen  me,  might  have  exclainiedji  **Ia  Saal 
a^nong  the  prophets  >'• 

Should  you  chufe  to  icfcrt  the  defcription  of  this  eieb  day,  I  l&ink  yoi 
will  be  doing  but  juflice  to  Mifs  More*s  inftitutions,  and  flicw  that  thej 
are  condu6ted  without  methodifm  or  fcdition^  thongh  not  witboal  a  gieal 
degree  of  cnthuiiafm  exerted  towards  iclicving  the  w;«nts  of  tlic  .poor,  wai 
of  gratitude  and  afled^on  of  the  poor  toward  their  benefa^ors  5  and  jof 
lice,  I  irult,  will  never  be  required  in  vain  of  the  conductors  of  the  Ant?- 
Jncobin  l^agazine,,  the  firm  and  honourable  fupporters  of  our  Church  2d 
'King,  r remain.  Sir,  a  very  hearty  well- wither  lor  the  continuance  d 
'your  fucc<;fs  in  the  great  caufc^in  which  you  arc  engaged* 

Brtfid,  CoJhge  Grcm,  Jttly  9,  ^  1803. 
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«iiaribuied.— ^P.  ii4,  1,  ii,[ot  vhufieatedf  read  iMdicatcd. — P.  1.5a,  I  30,  for^jdtntf,  nad 
pudft, —  Ibid,  I  4»,  rtMd  irintrancy. — P.  15ft,  1.  3,  snd  1.  37,  Tor /Af,  read /irxr  ; ^iioes  34, 
3^,  read,  **  and  end  with  rcmtnding,"  Ac — P.  153,  J.  30,  ior  fclnff.  Kid  €1*3. — P.  155, 
1.  i9,  ioT  defiance,  Te^  defence -^Y.  157,  1.  3a,  the  pal(?gr,  bcfjinning,  "  indeed  we  ire 
contidcii*,  dec,"  to  the  boiiom  of  the  p*ge,  (hould  have  been  printed  io  the  larger  chaiadcr, 
bfi'jg  '.he  words  of  the  Reviewer,  and  not  a  Quotation  from  the  Pamphlet. —  P.  158,  1^  «, 
for  of  tkt  rtip-uhve,  read  ot  their  i-ei'pcftive. — P.  159,  J.  30,.  fi>r  frey^  tad  pray — P.  160, 
-1.  a6,  *ori/5,  rtsid  his — Ibid,  I.  J8,  i«id  preferred. — P.  164,  i.  lO,  read  txecmthntr  — 
'P.*i^5,  1.  19,  for  viasy  read  'ivere  —P.  199,  1.6,  from  the  bottun.,  (or  mutaiJe,  mi^/uita^ 
^/^— t*.  203,*!.  4,  for  Kalaba,  tv-'a  Tha/iha.^<^lbidy  I.  17,  r-'xi,  enthufia/Hcallj. — Ibid, 
1  4i,  read,  exprrjions. —  P.  214.  i.  9.  f'»r  noveby  read  Worir/f '— •  I  bid ,  "li  35^  fctpUn,  read 
pfea'y  for  phih/op/ter,  read  philofipken — P.  ai<,  I  27,  for  work,  read  curb. — Ibtd,  i  30, 
vr  our,  read  Me. —  loid,  1.  39,  tor  Mo/et^  rf*ad  Ai«»»f#i  — Ibid,  1.  41,  for  ^e/^i,  read  ilf^Mn. 
Ibulj  Note,  1.  2,  for  profejjing,  read  pr<ipoJing. — P  2 16,  1.  89.  t'(>r  trri//r,  read  eriffr.-^ 
P.  219,  1.5,  iox  reafonatle,  xtadfcafonahie.^^loMi^  \.Q,  for  Thalia,  T^*d  ThnUhmj-rrl^id, 
4»  ?5,  ioxfor,  TCid/no — i*.  220^  ».  1 -^  i  »t  elegance,  read  eloquence. — Ibid,  1.  41,  for  iheff, 
read  their.^"?,  22I,'~1.  ii,  ior  letters,  Fl  t  {  Athens. — Ibid,  1.  4I,  foT  elegance,  re«d  «4- 
fuence.—'^.  aaa,  1.  3,^  for  elegance,  'cad  eloquence. — Ibid,  I.  14,  read,  find*  not  in  ihe 
uiicourlcfl.«-Ibid,  1.  21,  for  dclimeainn,  read  declamation,^'?.  226,  i.  ^9,  for  has^,  read 
hutfe. 
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